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Art.  I.— TVte  Poetical    Works  of  S.   T.   Coleridge.      3  vols. 
I2mo.     London.      1834. 

WE  lately  reviewed  the  life,  and  mean  hereafter  to  review  the 
works,  of  our  departed  Crabbe.  Let  us  be  indulged^  in  tlie 
mean  time,  in  tliis  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  tlie 
genius  of  tlie  e.vtraordinary  man  whose  poems,  now  for  the  first 
time  completely  coUectedj  are  named  at  the  bead  of  this 
article.  The  larger  part  of  this  publication  is,  of  course,  of  okl 
tiate,  and  the  author  still  lives;  yet,  besides  the  cousiderable 
amount  of  new  matter  in  this  edition,  which  might  of  itself,  in  the 
present  dearth  of  anything  eminently  original  in  verse,  justify  our 
notice,  we  think  the  great,  and  yet  somewhat  hazy,  celebrity  of 
Coleridge,  and  the  ill-understood  character  of  his  poetry-,  will  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  our  readers,  more  than  an  excuse 
for  a  few  elucidatory  remarks  upon  the  subject.  Idolized  by  many, 
and  used  without  scruple  by  more,  the  poet  of  '  ChrislaLel'  and 
the  'Ancient  Mariuer'  is  but  litlle  truly  known  in  that  common 
literary  ivorld,  which,  without  the  prerogative  of  conferring  fame 
hereafter,  can  most  surely  give  or  prevent  popularity  for  the  pre- 
sent. Li  that  circle  lie  commonly  passes  for  a  man  of  genius, 
who  has  written  some  very  beautiful  v'erses,  but  whose  original 
powers,  whatever  they  were,  have  been  long  since  lost  or  con- 
founded in  llie  pursuit  of  metaphysic  dreams.  We  ourselves  ven- 
ture to  think  very  differently  of  Mi'.  Coleridge,  both  as  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  although  we  are  well  enongh  auaie  tliat  nothing 
which  we  can  say  will,  as  matters  now  stand,  much  advance  his 
chance  of  becoming  a  fashionable  author.  Lrdeed,  as  we  rather 
believe,  we  should  earn  small  thanks  from  him  for  our  happiest 
exertions  in  such  a  cause  ;  for  certaiuly,  of  all  the  men  of  letters 
whom  it  has  been  our  fortvme  to  know,  we  never  met  any  one  who 
was  so  utterly  regardless  of  the  reputation  of  the  mere  author  as 
Mr.  Coleridge — one  so  lavish  and  indiscriminate  in  the  cxlnbition 
of  his  own  intellectual  wealth  before  any  and  every  person,  no 
matter  who — one  so  reckless  who  niight  rea|)  where  he  had  most 
prodigally  sown  and  watered.  '  God  knows,' — as  Me  once  heard 
him  exclaim  upon  the  subject  of  his  unpublished  system  of  philo- 
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sophy, — '  God  knows,  I  have  no  author's  vanity  about  it.  I  should 
be  absolutely  glad  if  I  could  hear  that  the  thing  had  been  done 
before  me.'  It  is  somewhere  told  of  Virgil,  that  he  took  more 
pleasure  in  the  good  verses  of  Varius  and  Horace  than  in  his  own. 
We  would  not  answer  for  that ;  but  the  story  has  always  occurred 
to  us,  when  we  have  seen  Mr.  Coleridge  criticising  and  amending 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  author  with  much  more  zeal  and 
hilarity  than  we  ever  perceived  him  to  display  about  anything  of 
his  own. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  have  heard  repeated  a  saying  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  that  many  men  of  this  age  had  done  wonderful 
things,  as  Davy,  Scott,  Cuvier,  &c. ;  but  that  Coleridge  was  the 
only  wonderful  man  he  ever  knew.  Something,  of  course,  must  be 
allowed  in  this  as  in  all  other  such  cases  for  the  antithesis ;  but 
we  believe  the  fact  really  to  be,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  occasionally  visited  Mr.  Coleridge  have  left  him  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  the  judgment  indicated  in  the  above  remark.  They 
admire  the  man  more  than  his  works,  or  they  forget  the  works 
in  the  absorbing  impression  made  by  the  living  author.  And  no 
wonder.  Those  who  remember  him  in  his  more  vigorous  days 
can  bear  witness  to  the  peculiarity  and  transcendant  power  of 
his  conversational  eloquence.  It  was  unlike  anything  that  could 
be  heard  elsewhere ;  the  kind  was  different,  the  degree  was 
different,  the  manner  was  different.  The  boundless  range  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  the  brilliancy  and  exquisite  nicety  of  illustration, 
the  deep  and  ready  reasoning,  the  strangeness  and  immensity  of 
bookish  lore — were  not  all ;  the  dramatic  story,  the  joke,  the  pun, 
the  festivity,  must  be  added — and  with  these  the  clerical-looking 
dress,  the  thick  waving  silver  hair,  the  youthful-coloured  cheek, 
the  indefinable  mouth  and  lips,  the  quick  yet  steady  and  penetrating 
greenish  grey  eye,  the  slow  and  continuous  enunciation,  and  the 
everlasting  music  of  his  tones, — all  went  to  make  up  the  image 
and  to  constitute  the  living  presence  of  the  man.  He  is  now  no 
longer  young,  and  bodily  infirmities,  we  regret  to  know,  have  pressed 
heavily  upon  him.  His  natural  force  is  indeed  abated;  but  his 
eye  is  not  dim,  neither  is  his  mind  yet  enfeebled.  '  O  youth  ! ' 
he  says  in  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  finished  of  his  later  poems — 

'  O  youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone  ! 
Thy  vesper  bell  hath  not  yet  tolled : — 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

I  see 
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I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size ; — 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes  ! 
Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  1  are  house-mates  still.' 
Mr.  Coleridge's  conversation,  it  is  true,  has  not  now  all  the 
brilliant  versatility  of  his  former  years  ;  yet  we  know  not  whether 
the  contrast  between  his  bodily  weakness  and  his  mental  power 
does  not  leave  a  deeper  and  a  more  solemnly  aflfecting  impression, 
than  his  most  triumphant  displays  in  youth  could  ever  have  done. 
To  see  the  pain-stricken  countenance  relax,  and  the  contracted 
frame  dilate  under  the  kindling  of  intellectual  fire  alone — to  watch 
the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  shrinking  out  of  sight,  or  glorified  and 
transfigured  in  the  brightness  of  the  awakening  spirit — is  an  awful 
object  of  contemplation;  and  in  no  other  person  did  we  ever 
witness  such  a  distinction, — nay,  alienation  of  mind  from  body,— 
such  a  mastery  of  the  purely  intellectual  over  the  purely  corporeal, 
as  in  the  instance  of  this  remarkable  man.  Even  now  his  conver- 
sation is  characterized  by  all  the  essentials  of  its  former  excellence  j 
there  is  the  same  individuality,  the  same  unexpectedness,  the  same 
universal  grasp ;  nothing  is  too  high,  nothing  too  low  for  it :  it 
glances  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth,  with  a  speed 
and  a  splendour,  an  ease  and  a  power,  which  almost  seem  inspired : 
yet  its  universality  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the  superficial 
ranging  of  the  clever  talkers  whose  criticism  and  whose  informa- 
tion are  called  forth  by,  and  spent  upon,  the  particular  topics 
in  hand.  No;  in  this  more,  perhaps,  than  in  anything  else 
is  Mr.  Coleridge's  discourse  distinguished :  that  it  springs  from 
an  inner  centre,  gnd  illustrates  by  light  from  the  soul.  His 
thoughts  are,  if  we  may  so  say,  as  the  radii  of  a  circle,  the  centre 
of  which  may  be  in  the  petals  of  a  rose,  and  the  circumference  as 
wide  as  the  boundary  of  things  visible  and  invisible.  In  this  it  was 
that  we  always  thought  another  eminent  light  of  our  time,  recently 
lost  to  us,  an  exact  contrast  to  Mr.  Coleridge  as  to  quality  and  style 
of  conversation.  You"  could  not  in  all  London  or  England  hear  a 
more  fluent,  a  more  brilliant,  a  more  exquisitely  elegant  converser 
than  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  nor  could  you  ever  find  him  unpro- 
vided. But,  somehow  or  other,  it  always  seemed  as  if  all  the  sharp 
and  brilliant  things  he  said  were  poured  out  of  so  many  vials  filled 
and  labelled  for  the  particular  occasion ;  it  struck  us,  to  use  a 
figure,  as  if  his  mind  were  an  ample  and  well-arranged  hortus  sic- 
cus, from  which  you  might  have  specimens  of  every  kind  of  plant, 
but  all  of  them  cut  and  dried  for  store.  You  rarely  saw  nature 
working  at  the  very  moment  in  him.     With  Coleridge  it  was  and 
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still  is  ollierwise,  He  may  be  slower,  more  rambling,  k'ss  peiii- 
iieiU;  hi;  iiuiy  not  strike  at  the  instant  as  so  eloquent ;  but  then, 
what  liebnivgRtVirtliis  fresh  coined  ;  liis  tlowcrsare  newly  gallicreil, 
they  are  wet  with  dew,  and,  if  you  please,  you  may  almost  seetlicni 
growini;  in  liic  rich  garden  of  liis  mind.  The  projection  is  visible  ; 
ibti  enchantment  is  lionc  before  your  eyes.  To  listen  to  Mackin- 
tosh was  to  inliale  perfume  ;  it  pleased,  but  did  not  satisfy.  'I'he 
eflect  of  an  hour  with  Coleridge  is  to  set  you  tliinkiiig  ;  liis  words 
haunt  you  for  a  week  afterwards  ;  they  are  spells,  brighteiungs, 
revelations.  lu  short,  it  is,  if  we  may  venture  to  draw  so  bold  a 
line,  the  whole  difference  between  talent  and  genius. 

A  very  experienced  short-hand  writer  was  employed  to  take 
do^^n  Mi'.  Coleridge's  lectures  on  Shakspeare,  but  the  manu- 
scriptwas  almost  entirely  unintelligible.  Yet  the  lecturer  was, 
as  he  always  is,  slow  and  measured.  The  writer — wc  have 
some  Jiotion  it  was  no  worse  an  artist  than  Mr.  Ciurney  him- 
self— gave  this  account  of  the  difficulty:  that  with  regard  to 
every  other  speaker  whom  be  bad  ever  lieard,  however  rapid  or 
involved,  he  could  abiiost  always,  by  long  experience  in  iiis  art, 
guess  the  form  of  the  latter  part,  or  apodosis,  of  the  sentence  by 
the  form  of  the  beginning ;  but  that  the  conclusion  of  every  one 
of  Coleridge's  sentences  was  a  surprise  upon  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  last  word.  Yet  this  unexpectedness,  as 
>ve  termed  it  before,  is  not  the  efi'ect  of  qiiaintncss  or  confu.sion  of 
construction;  so  far  from  it,  that  we  believe  foreigners  of  diil'erent 
nations,  especially  Geruians  and  Italians,  liave  often  borne  very 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  grammatical  purity  and  simplicity  of 
bis  language,  and  have  declared  that  they  generally  understood  what 
he  said  much  better  than  the  sustained  conversation  of  any  other 
!EugIishman  whom  they  had  met.  It  is  the  uncommmmess  of  the 
thoughts  or  the  image  which  prevents  your  anticipating  the  end. 

^\  eowe,  perhaps,  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  the  length  of  the 
preceding  remarks  ;  but  the  fact  is,  so  very  much  of  the  intellectual 
life  and  inllueiice  of  I\Ir.  Coleridge  has  consisted  in  the  oral  com- 
munication of  his  opinions,  that  no  sketch  could  be  reasonably  com- 
plete without  a  distinct  notice  of  the  peculiar  character  of  his  powers 
in  this  particular.  Wc  believe  it  has  not  been  the  lot  of  any  odrer 
literary  man  in  Englaud,  since  Dr.  .lohnsou,  to  command  the 
devoted  admiiatiou  and  steady  zeal  of  so  many  nod  suc!i  widely- 
difleriiig  disciples — some  of  them  having  become,  and  others  being 
likely  to  become,  fresh  and  independent  sources  of  light  and  moral 
action  in  themselves  upon  the  principles  of  their  common  master. 
One  lialf  of  these  aflcctioiiate  disciples  have  learned  their  lessons 
of  philosophy  from  the  teacher's  mouth.  He  has  been  to  them  as 
an  old  oracle  of  the  Academy'  or  Lyceum,  The  fulness,  the  in- 
wardness. 


waidness,  the  ultimate  scope  of  his  doctrines  has  never  yet  been 
published  in  print,  and  if  disclosed,  it  has  been  from  time  lo  lime  in 
the  higher  moments  of  conversation,  when  occasion,  and  mood,  and 
person  begot  au  exalted  crisis.  More  than  once  has  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge said,  that  with  pen  in  hand  lie  felt  a  thousand  checks  and 
ditiliculties  in  the  expression  of  his  meaning;  but  that — authorship 
aside — he  never  fouud  the  smallest  hitch  or  imijedinietit  in  the 
fullest  utterance  of  his  most  subtle  fancies  by  word  of  nionlli. 
His  abstrusest  thoughts  became  rhythmical  and  clear  when  channted 
to  their  own  music.  But  let  ns  proceed  now  to  the  publication 
before  us. 

Tills  is  the  first  complete  collection  of  the  poems  of  Samuel 
Tayhir  Coleridge.  The  addition  to  the  last  edition  is  not  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  and  the  greatest  part  of  this  matter 
has  never  been  printed  before.  It  consists  of  many  juvenile 
pieces,  a  few  of  the  productions  of  the  poet's  middle  life,  and 
more  of  his  later  years.  With  regard  to  the  additions  of  the  lirst 
class,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  friendly  doubts  expressed 
as  lo  tbi!  judgment  shown  in  their  publication.  We  ourselves 
think  otherwise;  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  them.  There  may  be  nothing  in  these  earlier  pieces 
upon  which  a  poet's  reputation  could  be  built;  yet  they  are  inte- 
resting  now  as  measuring  the  boyi.sh  powers  of  a  great  author. 
We  never  read  any  juvenile  poems  that  so  distinctly  foretokened 
the  character  of  all  that  the  poet  has  since  done  ;  in  particular,  the 
very  earliest  and  loosest  of  these  little  pieces  indicate  that  unin- 
lermitting  ihoughtfulness,  and  that  fme  ear  for  verbal  harmony  iti 
which  we  must  venture  to  think  that  not  one  of  our  modern 
poets  approaches  to  Coleridge.  Upon  these  points  we  shall 
venture  a  few  remarks  by  and  by;  but  as  an  instance  of  the  sort 
of  sweetness  of  versification  which  secnis  to  have  been  inborn  in 
our  poet,  although  elaborately  cultivated  and  improved  in  his 
after  years,  take  these  six  lines  on  the  '  First  Advent  of  Love.'' 
I'licy  were  written  at  fifteen. 

'  O  fair  is  love's  first  hope  to  gentle  mind. 
As  Eve's  first  star  thro'  fleecy  cloudlet  peeping  ; 
And  sweeter  than  the  gentle  south-west  wind 
O'er  willowy  meads  and  shadovv'd  waters  creeping, 
And  Ceres*  fiolden  fields  1  the  .sultry  hind 
Meets  it  with  brow  uplift,  and  stays  his  reaping.' 

In  the  following  verses,  some  of  which  were  lately  quoted  in 
this  Journal  for  another  purpose,  and  which  were  written  oidy  a 
year  or  two  later  than  those  preceding,  we  may  distinguish  a  pro- 
gress ia  the  art,  and  yet  the  natural  melodij  of  words  still  obvi- 
ously cultivated  to  the  postpoueni'eut  of  the  harmony  resulting 
from  rkythmicai  comirucHon —  '  Spirits 
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'  Spirits  of  love,  ye  heard  her  name  !  Obey 

The  powerful  spell,  and  to  my  haunt  repair, 

Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  there. 

Where  rich  snows  blossom  on  the  myrtle  trees, 

Or  with  fond  languishment  around  my  fair 

Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  hair ; 

O  heed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  your  way 

Like  far-off  music,  voyaging  the  breeze. 

Spirits  !  to  you  the  infant  maid  was  given, 

Form'd  by  the  wond'rous  alchemy  of  heaven. 

No  fairer  maid  does  love's  wide  empire  know, 

No  fairer  maid  e'er  heaved  the  bosom's  snow. 

A  thousand  loves  around  her  forehead  fly, 

A  thousand  loves  sit  melting  in  her  eye ; 

Love  lights  her  smile — in  joy's  red  nectar  dips 

His  myrtle  flower,  and  plants  it  on  her  lips. 

She  speaks — and,  hark,  that  passion-warbled  song  ; 

Still  fancy,  still  that  voice,  those  notes  prolong, — 

As  sweet  as  when  that  voice  with  rapturous  falls 

Shall  wake  tlie  soften'd  echoes  of  heaven's  halls  ! 

O  (have  I  sigh'd)  were  mine  the  wizard's  rod, 

Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  changeful  god, 

A  flower-entangled  arbour  would  I  seem, 

To  shield  my  love  from  noontide's  sultry  beam : 

Or  bloom  a  myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 

My  love  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  her  brows. 

When  twilight  stole  across  the  fading  vale, 

To  fan  my  love  I'd  be  the  evening  gale, 

Mourn  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  swelling  vest, 

And  flutter  my  faint  pinions  on  her  breast. 

On  seraph  wings  I'd  float  a  dream  by  night, 

To  soothe  my  love  with  shadows  of  delight ; 

Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  spangled  skies. 

And  gaze  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes  !' — vol.  i.  p.  39. 
We,  of  course,  cite  these  lines  for  little  besides  their  luxu- 
rious smoothness;  and  it  is  very  observable,  that  although  the 
indications  of  the  more  strictly  intellectual  qualities  of  a  great 
poet  are  very  often  extremely  faint,  as  in  Byron's  case,  in  early 
youth, — it  is  universally  otherwise  with  regard  to  high  excel- 
lence in  versification  considered  apart  and  by  itself.  Like  the 
ear  for  music,  the  sense  of  metrical  melody  is  always  a  natural 
gift  J  both  indeed  are  evidently  connected  with  the  physical 
arrangement  of  the  organs,  and  never  to  be  acquired  by  any 
effort  of  art.  When  possessed,  they  by  no  means  necessarily  lead 
on  to  the  achievement  of  consummate  harmony  in  music  or  in 
verse ;  and  yet  consummate  harmony  in  either  has  never  been 
found  where  the  natural  gift  has  not  made  itself  conspicuous  long 
.   '  before. 
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before.  Spenser's  Hymns,  and  Shakspeare's  '  Venus  and  Adonis,* 
and  ^  Rape  of  Lucrece,'  are  stiiking  instances  of  the  overbalance 
of  mere  sweetness  of  sound.  Even  '  Comus'  is  what  we  should, 
in  tbis  sense,  call  luxurious  ;  and  all  four  gratify  the  outward  ear 
much  more  tlian  that  inner  and  severer  sense  which  is  associated 
with  the  reason,  and  requires  a  meaning  even  in  the  very  music  for 
its  full  satisfaction.  Compare  the  versification  of  the  youthful 
pieces  mentioned  above  with  that  of  the  maturer  works  of  those 
great  poets,  and  you  will  recognize  how  possible  it  is  for  verses  to 
be  exquisitely  melodious,  and  yet  to  fail  far  sliort  of  that  exalted 
excellence  of  numbers  of  which  language  is  in  itself  capable. 
You  will  feel  the  simple  truth,  that  melody  is  a  part  only  of  har- 
mony. Those  early  flashes  were  indeed  auspicious  tokens  of  the 
coming  glory,  and  involved  some  of  the  conditions  and  elements 
of  its  existence  j  but  the  rhythm  of  the  *  Fatirie  Queene '  and  of 
'  Paradise  Lost'  was  also  the  fruit  of  a  distinct  effort  of  uncom- 
mon care  and  skill.  The  endless  variety  of  the  pauses  in  the 
versification  of  these  poems  could  not  have  been  the  work  of 
chance,  and  the  adaptation  of  words  with  reference  to  their  aspe- 
rity, or  smoothness,  or  strength,  is  equally  refined  and  scientific. 
Unless  we  make  a  partial  exception  of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,' 
we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
exact  rhythm  of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  especially  of  the  concluding 
line.  The  precise  Miltonic  movement  in  blank  verse  has  never, 
to  our  knowledge,  been  caught  by  any  later  poet.  It  is  Mr. 
Coleridge's  own  strong  remark,  that  you  might  as  well  think  of 
pushing  a  brick  out  of  a  wall  with  your  forefinger,  as  attempt  to 
remove  a  word  out  of  the  finished  passages  in  Shaksptare  or 
Milton.  The  amotion  or  transposition  will  alter  the  thought,  or 
the  feeling,  or  at  least  the  tone.  They  are  as  pieces  of  Mosaic 
work,  from  which  you  cannot  strike  the  smallest  block  without 
making  a  hole  in  the  picture. 

And  so  it  is — in  due  proportion — with  Coleridge's  best  poems. 
They  are  distingnislied  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  perfection 
of  their  rhythm  and  metrical  arrangement.  The  labour  bestowed 
upon  this  point  must  have  been  very  great;  the  tone  and  quantity 
of  words  seem  weighed  in  scales  of  gold.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
considered  ridiculous  by  the  Fannii  and  Fannia;  of  our  day  to  talk 
[  of  varying  the  trochee  with  the  iambus,  or  of  resolving  either  into 
the  tribracli.  Yet  it  is  evident  to  us  that  these,  and  even  minuter 
points  of  accentual  scansion,  have  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Coleridge 
as  worthy  of  study  and  observation.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  rules  of  this  kind  were  always  in  his  mind  while  conijiosing, 
any  more  than  that  an  expert  disputant  is  always  thinking  of  the 
distinctioDS  of  mood  and  figure,  whilst  arguing;  but  we  certainly 

believe 
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believe  that  Mr.  Coleridge  has  almost  from  tiie  commencement  of 
his  poetic  life  looked  upon  ven-iiiicatioiv  as  coiislitiitiug  in  :iiid  by 
itself  a  much  more  important  branch  of  the  art  poetic  than  most  of 
his  eminent  contemporaries  appear  to  liave  done.  Ami  iliis  more 
carefnl  study  shows  itself  in  him  in  no  technical  peculiarities  or 
fantastic  whims,  against  which  the  genius  of  onr  language  revolts; 
but  in  a  more  exact  adaptation  of  the  movement  to  the  feeling, 
and  ill  a  liner  selection  of  particular  words  with  reference  to  iheir 
local  fitness  for  sense  and  sound.  Some  of  his  poems  are  com- 
plete models  of  versification,  exquisitely  easy  lo  all  appearance, 
and  subservient  to  tiie  meaning,  and  yet  so  subtle  in  the  links  and 
transitions  of  the  parts  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  produce  the 
same  effect  merely  by  imitating  the  syllabic  metre  as  it  stands  on 
the  surface.  The  secret  of  the  sweetness  lies  widiin,  and  is  in- 
volved in  the  feeling,  it  is  this  remarkable  power  of  making  his 
verse  musical  that  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  Mr.  Coleridge's 
lyric  poems.  In  some  of  the  smaller  pieces,  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  '  Kubla  Khan,'  for  e.vample,  not  only  tlie  lines  by  themselves 
are  musical,  but  the  whole  passage  sounds  all  at  once  as  an  out- 
burst or  Clash  of  harps  in  the  still  air  of  autumn.  The  verses 
seem  as  if  played  to  the  tar  upon  some  unseen  instrument. 
i\nd  the  poet'.s  manner  of  reciting  verse  is  similar.  It  is  not  rhe- 
torical, but  musical :  so  very  near  recitative,  that  for  any  one  else 
to  attempt  it  would  he  ridiculous;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  miracu- 
lous with  what  exquisite  searching  he  elicits  and  makes  sensible 
every  particle  of  the  meaning,  not  leaving  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
the  feeling,  the  mood,  the  degree,  untouched.  We  doubt  if  a  finer 
rhapsode  ever  recited  at  the  Panathenaic  festival ;  and  the  yet  un- 
forgotten  Doric  of  his  native  Devon  is  not  altogether  without  a 
mellowing  eflect  in  his  utterance  of  Greek.  He  would  repeat 
the 

iaxfvras,  'frafuv  «^«j  VJira.     »,  r.  }.. 

with  such  an  interpreting  accompaniment  of  look,  and  tone,  and 
gesture,  that  we  believe  any  connnonly-educated  person  might 
understand  the  import  of  the  passage  w^ilhout  knowing  alpha  from 
omega.  A  chapter  of  Isaiah  from  his  mouth  involves  the  listener 
in  an  act  of  exalted  devotion.  We  have  mentioned  this,  lo  show 
how  the  whole  man  is  made  up  of  music ;  and  yet  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  lio  ear  for  music,  as  it  is  technically  called.  Master  as  he  is 
of  the  intelleciual  recitative,  he  could  not  iw'Hg  an  air  to  save  his 
life.  But  his  delight  in  music  is  intense  and  unweariabfe,  and  he 
can  detect  good  from  bad  with  luierring  discrimination.  Poor 
Nahii,  whom  most  of  us  remember,  and  all  who  remember  must 
respect,  said  to  our  poet  once  at  a  concert — '  That  he  did 
i_  not 
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not  seem  much  interested  with  a  piece  of  Rossini's  which  had  just 
been  performed.'  Coleriilge  answered,  '  It  sounded  to  me  exactly 
like  nonsense  verses.  But  this  thing  of  IJecthoven's  that  they 
have  begnti — stop,  let  us  listen  to  this,  I  begl' 

There  are  some  lines  entitled  '  Hendecasjllables,'  published  for 
the  first  lime  in  the  second  volume  of  this  collection,  which  struck 
us  a  good  deal  by  the  skill  with  which  an  equivalent  for  the  well- 
known  CatuUian  measure  has  been  introduced  into  our  language. 
We  think  the  metrical  construction  of  these  few  verses  very  in- 
genious, and  do  not  remember  at  this  moment  anything  in  Eng- 
lish exactly  like  it.  These  lines  arc,  in  fact,  of  twelve  syllables  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  rhythm  that  they  are  essentially  ditiurent  Ironi  our 
common  dramatic  line — 

'  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  0{;ean  buried.' 
Our  readers  will  please  to  observe  that  a  dactyl  is  substituted  for 
the  spondee,  trochee  or  iambus  of  the  Latin  models  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  verse — 

'  Hear,  my  beloved,  an  old  Milesian  story  ! 
High  and  embosom'd  in  congregated  laurels, 
Glimmer'd  a  temple  upon  a  hrenzy  headland  ; 
In  the  dim  distance,  amid  the  skiey  billows. 
Rose  a  fair  island;  the  god  of  flocks  had  placed  it. 
From  the  far  shores  of  the  bleak  resounding  island 
Oft  by  the  moonlight  a  little  boat  came  floating, 
Came  to  the  sea-cave  beneath  the  breezy  headland; 
Where  amid  myrtles  a  pathway  stole  in  mazes 
Up  to  tlie  groves  of  the  high  erabosom'd  temple. 
There,  in  a  thicket  of  dedicated  roses. 
Oft  did  a  priestess,  as  lovely  as  a.  vision, 
Pouring  her  soul  to  the  son  of  Cytherea, 
Pray  him  to  liover  around  the  slight  canoe-boat, 
And  with  invisible  pilotage  to  guide  it 
Over  the  dusk  wave,  until  the  nightly  sailor, 
Shivering  with  ecstacy,  sank  upon  her  bosom.' — vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
The  minute  study  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  metre  is  ob- 
servable in  almost  every  piece  in  these  volumes.     Every  kind  of 
lyric  measure,  rhymed  and  unrhymed,  is  attempted  with  success; 
and  we  doubt  whether,  upon  ibe  whole,  there  are  many  specimens 
of  the  heroic  couplet  or  blank  verse  superior  in  construction  to 
M'hal  ^]r.  Coleridge  has  given  us.     ^Ve  mention  this  ihe  rather, 
because  it  was  at  one  lime,  although  that  lime  is  past,  the  fashion 
to  say  that  the   Lake  school — as  two  or  llnee  poets,  essentially 
unlike  to  each  other,  were  foolishly  called — had  abandoned  the  old 
and  established  measures  of  the  English  poetry  for  new  conceits 
of  their  own.     There  was   no  trutii  in  that  charge  ;  but  we  will 
say  ihis,  that,  notwithstanding  ihc  prevalent  opinion  to  the  contrary, 

we 
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we  are  not  sure,  after  perusing  some  passages  in  Mr.  Soutbey's 
*  Vision  of  Judgment,'  and  the  entire  *  Hymn  to  the  Earth,'  in 
hexameters,  in  the  second  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  that  the 
question  of  the  total  inadmissibility  of  that  measure  in  English 
verse  can  be  considered  as  finally  settled ;  the  true  point  not  being 
whether  such  lines  are  aS  good  as,  or  even  like,  the  Homeric  or 
Virgilian  models,  but  whether  they  are  not  in  themselves  a  pleas- 
ing variety,  and  on  that  account  alone,  if  for  nothing  else,  not  to 
be  rejected  as  wholly  barbarous.  True  it  is,  that  without  great 
skill  in  the  poet,  English  hexameters  will  be  intolerable  ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  following  ? — 

'  Travelling  the  vale  with  mine  eyes — green  meadows  and  lake  with 

green  island, 
Dark  in  its  basin  of  rock,  and  the  pure  stream  flowing  in  brightness, 
Thrill'd  with  thy  beauty  and  love  in  the  wooded  slope  of  the  mountain. 
Here,  Great  Mother,  I  lie,  thy  child,  with  his  head  on  thy  bosom  ! 
Playful  the  spirits  of  noon,  that  rushing  soft  through  thy  tresses, 
Green-haired  goddess !  refresh  me ;  and  hark !  as  they  hurry  or  linger. 
Fill  the  pause  of  my  harp,  or  sustain  it  with  musical  murmurs. 
Into  my  being  thou  murmurest  joy,  and  tenderest  sadness 
Shedd'st  thou,  like  dew  on  my  heart,  till  the  joy  and  the  heavenly 

sadness 
Pour  themselves  forth  from  my  heart  in  tears,  and  the  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving. 
Earth !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  the  nurse  and  the  mother. 
Sister  thou  of  the  stars,  and  beloved  by  the  sun,  the  rejoicer  ! 
Guardian  and  friend  of  the  moon,  O  Earth!  whom  the  comets  forget  not. 
Yea,  in  the  measureless  distance  wheel  round  and  again  they  behold 

thee ! 
Fadeless  and  young  (and  what  if  the  latest  birth  of  Creation  ?) 
Bride  and  consort  of  Heaven,  that  looks  down  upon  thee  enamoured  ! 
Say,  mysterious  Earth !  O  say,  great  mother  and  goddess. 
Was  it  not  well  with  thee  then,  when  first  thy  lap  was  ungirdled. 
Thy  lap  to  the  genial  Heaven,  the  day  that  he  wooed  thee  and  won  thee ! 
Fair  was  thy  blush,  the  fairest  and  first  of  the  blushes  of  Morning ! 
Deep  was  the  shudder,  O  Earth!  the  throe  of  thy  self-retention: 
Inly  thou  strovest  to  flee,  and  didst  seek  thyself  at  thy  centre ! 
Mightier  far  was  the  joy  of  thy  sudden  resilience ;  and  forthwith 
Myriad  myriads  of  lives  teemed  forth  from  the  mighty  embracement. 
Thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellers,  impelled  by  thoueand-fold  instincts. 
Filled,  as  a  dream,  the  wide  waters;  the  rivers  sang  in  their  channels ; 
Laughed  on  their  shores  the  hoarse  seas  ;  the  yearning  ocean  swelled 

upward ; 
Young  life  lowed  through  the  meadows,  the  woods,  and  the  echoing 

mountains, 
Wandered  bleating  in  valleys,  and  warbled  on  blossoming  branches.' 

—vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
We 
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We  noay  also  quote  from  page  146  of  the  same  volume  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  couplets : — 

♦  The  Homeric  Hexameter  described  and  exemplified. 
'  Strongly  it  bears  us  along  in  swelling  and  limitless  billows, 
Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky  and  the  ocean.' 
'  The  Ovidian  Elegiac  Metre  described  and  exemplified. 
'  In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column : 

In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back.' 
The  keen  lines   entitled  *  Sancti  Dominici  Pallium,'  and  the 
following,  suggested  by  the  last  words  of  Berengarius,  seem  to 
stand  about  midway  between  the  rhythm  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 

'  "  No  more  'twixt  conscience  staggering  and  the  Pope, 
Soon  shall  I  now  before  my  God  appear  ; 
By  him  to  be  acquitted,  as  I  hope ; 
By  him  to  be  condemned,  as  I  fear."  * 

*  Lynx  ariiid  moles  !  had  I  stood  by  thy  bed. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul !  I  would  have  said ; 
I  see  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  fear. 
All  are  not  strong  alike  thro'  storms  to  steer 
Right  onward.    What,  though  dread  of  threaten'd  death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  hand  and  breath 
Inconstant  to  the  truth  within  thy  heart, — 
That  truth  from  which,  thro'  fear,  thou  twice  didst  start, 
Fear  haply  told  thee,  was  a  learned  strife. 
Or  not  so  vital  as  to  claim  thy  life. 
And  myriads  had  reach'd  heaven  who  never  knew 
Where  lay  the  diflference  'twixt  the  false  and  true ! 

'  Ye,  who  secure  'mid  trophies  not  your  own. 
Judge  him  who  won  them  when  he  stood  alone, 
And  proudly  talk  of  recreant  Berengare, — 
O  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man  compare ! 
That  age  how  dark  !  congenial  minds  how  rare  ! 
No  host  of  friends  with  kindred  zeal  did  burn, 
No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  return ; 
Prostrate  alike  when  prince  and  peasant  fell, 
He  only  disenchanted  from  the  spell, 
Like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  starless  night, 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  his  light : — 
And  was  it  strange  if  he  withdrew  the  ray. 
That  did  but  guide  the  night-birds  to  their  prey  ? 

'The  ascending  day-star,  with  a  bolder  eye, 
Hath  lit  each  dewdrop  on  our  trimmer  lawn  ; 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  shall  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  davVn ; 
Lest  so  we  tempt  the  approaching  noon  to  scorn 
The  mist  and  painted  vapours  of  our  mom  !  * — vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
For  his  blank  verse  take  the  following  passage  as  an  average 

example. 
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example.     It  Is,  as  will  be  instantly  seen,  altogether  unlike  the 
Miltonic  movement;  jet  can  anything  for  the  purpose  be  ima- 
gined more  exquisitely  rich  and  harmonious  ? 
'  And  that  simplest  lute 

Placed  lengthways  in  the  clasping  casement,  hark ! 

How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress'd, 

Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover, 

It  pours  such  sweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs 

Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong  !  And  now,  its  strings 

Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise, 

Such  a  soft  floating  witcheify  of  sound, 

As  twilight  elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 

Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  fairy  land, 

where  melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers, 

Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  paradise. 

Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 

Oh  !  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
.   Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, — 

A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 

Rhythm  in  all  thought  and  joyance  everywhere ; — 

Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 

Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  filled ; 

Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 

Is  pausic  slumbering  on  her  instrument ! ' 
We  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  point  of  versifica- 
tion, unless  we  had  conceived  it  to  be  one  distinguishing  excellence 
of  Mr.  Coleridge's  poetry,  and  very  closely  connected  with  ano- 
ther, namely,  fulness  and  individuality  of  thought.  It  seems  to  be 
a  fact,  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  it,  that  condensation 
of  meaning  is  generally  found  in  poetry  of  a  high  import  in  pro- 
portion to  perfection  in  metrical  harmony.  Petrarch,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton  are  obvious  instances.  Goethe  and 
Coleridge  are  almost  equally  so.  Indeed,  whether  in  verse,  or 
prose,  or  conversation,  Mr.  Coleridge's  mind  may  be  filly  charac- 
terized as  an  energetic  mind — a  mind  always  at  work,  always  in  a 
course  of  reasoning.  He  cares  little  for  anything,  merely  because 
it  was  or  is ;  it  must  be  referred,  or  be  capable  of  being  referred, 
to  some  law  or  principle,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention.  This 
is  not  from  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  natural  history  or  science. 
His  written  and  published  works  alone  sufficiently  show  how  con- 
stantly and  accurately  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  noting  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  around  us ;  and  the  great  philo- 
sophical system  now  at  length  in  preparation  for  the  press  demon- 
strates, we  are  told,  his  masterly  acquaintance  with  almost  all  the 
sciences,  and  with  not  a  few  of  the  higher  and  more  genial  of  the 
arts.  Yet  his  vast  acquirements  of  this  sort  are  never  put  forward 
by  or  for  themselves ;  it  is  ui  his  apt  and  novel  illustrations,  his 

indications 
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indications  of  analogies,  his  explanation  of  anomalies,  that  lie 
enables  the  hearer  or  reader  to  get  a  glimpse  of  llie  extent  yf  his 
practical  knowledj^e.  He  is  always  reasoning  out  from  an  imicr 
point,  and  it  is  tlie  inner  point,  llie  principle,  liie  law  which  he 
labours  to  bring  forward  into  light.  It  he  can  convince  you  or 
himself  of  the  principle  «  prion,  he  generally  leaves  the  facts  to 
take  cave  of  themselves.  He  leads  ns  into  the  laboratories  of 
art  or  nature  as  a  showman  guides  jon  through  a  cavern  crusted 
uitli  spar  and  stalactites,  all  cold,  and  dim,  and  motionless,  liil 
he  lifts  his  torch  aloft,  and  on  a  sudden  you  gaze  in  adniiratiim 
oil  walls  and  roof  of  flaming  crystals  and  stars  of  eternal  dia- 
mond. 

All  this,  whether  for  praise  or  for  blame,  is  perceptible  enough 
in   Mr.   Coleridge's   verse,   but  perceptible,   of  course,    in    such 
.degree  and  mode  as  the  law  of  poetry  in  general,  and   the   nature 
of  the  specific   poem  in   particidar,  may  require.      But  the  main 
'result  from    this  frame  and  habit  of  his  mind  is  very  distinctly 
traceable  in  tiie  uniform  subjectivity  of  almost  ail  his  works.     He 
does  not  belong  to  that  grand  division  of  poetry  and  poets  which 
corresponds  with  painting  and  painters ;   of  which   Pindar  and 
Dante  are  t!ie  chief; — those  masters  of  the  pictniesqne,  who,  by  a 
[felicity   inborn,  view  and  present  everything  in  the  compltteness 
I  of  actual   objectivity — and   who    have  a  class  dtiivcd  from    and 
congenial  wiUi  them,  presenting   few  pictures  indeed,  but  always 
fidl    of  picturesque  matter;    of  which  secondary  class   Spenser 
and   Soudiey   may    be   mentioned    as    eminent   instances.       To 
neither  of  these  does  Mr.  Coleridge  belong  ;    in  his    '  Christa- 
bel,'  there  certainly  are  several  disiinct  picturp^  of  great  beauty  ; 
but    he,    as    a    poet,   clearly    conies    within    the     other    division 
which  answers  to  music  and  the  miisiciaii,  in  which  you  have  a 
magnificent  mirage  of  words  with  the  subjective  associations  of  the 
poet  curling,  and  t\vit.ting,  and  creeping  round,  and  diiough,  and 
above  every  pait  of  it.     'Jhis  is  the  class  to  which  Miltoii  belongs, 
in  whose  poems  we  have  heard    Mr.  Coleridge  say  that  he  re- 
membered   but   two    proper  pictures — Adam   bending    over  the 
sleeping  Eve  at  tht  beginning  of  the  fifth   book  of  the  '  Paradise 
J..ost,'  and  JJalilah  iipproaching  Samson  towards  the  end  of  the 
*  Agonistes.'      lint  vv  iien  we  j>oint  out  the  intense  personal  feeling, 
the  self-projection,  as  it  were,  which  characterizes  Mr.  Coleiidge's 
jKteuis,  we  mean  that  such  feeling  is  the  soul  and  spirit,  not  the 
whole  body  lucI  furm,  of  his  jioetry.     For  surely  no  one  has  ever 
more  earnestly  and  constantly  borne  in  mind  the  inaxim  of  Milton, 
that  poetry  ought  to  be  simple,  seminntu,  and  impassioned.     The 
jioenis   in  these  volumes  are  no  authority  for  tinit  dreamy,  half- 
swooning  style  of  verse  which  was  criticized  by  Lord  IJyi  on   (in 
language  too  strong  for  print)  as  the  fatal  sin  of  Mr.  John  Keats, 

and 
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and  which,  unless  abjured  betimes,  must  prove  fatal  to  several 
younger  aspirants — male  and  female — who  for  the  moment  enjoy 
some  popularity.  The  poetry  before  us  is  distinct  and  clear, 
and  accurate  in  its  imagery ;  but  the  imagery  is  rarely  or  never 
exhibited  for  description's  sake  alone;  it  is  rarely  or  never  ex- 
clusively objective ;  that  is  to  say,  put  forward  as  a  spectacle,  a 
picture  on  which  the  mind's  eye  is  to  rest  and  terminate.  You 
may  if  your  sight  is  short,  or  your  imagination  cold,  regard  the 
imagery  in  itself  and  go  no  farther ;  but  the  poet's  intention 
is  that  you  should  feel  and  imagine  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  see.  His  aim  is  to  awaken  in  the  reader  the  same  mood 
of  mind,  the  same  cast  of  imagination  and  fancy  whence  issued 
the  associations  which  animate  and  enlighten  his  pictures.  You 
must  think  with  him,  must  sympathize  with  him,  must  suffer 
yourself  to  be  lifted  out  of  your  own  school  of  opinion  or  faith, 
and  fall  back  upon  your  own  consciousness,  an  unsophisticated 
man.  If  you  decline  this,  nan  tibi  spiral.  From  his  earliest 
youth  to  this  day,  Mr.  Coleridge's  poetry  has  been  a  faithful  mir- 
ror reflecting  the  images  of  his  mind.  Hence  he  is  so  original, 
so  individual.  With  a  little  trouble,  the  zealous  reader  of  the 
*  Biographia  Literaria'  may  trace  in  these  volumes  the  whole 
course  of  mental  struggle  and  self-evolvement  narrated  in  that  odd 
but  interesting  work ;  but  he  will  see  the  track  marked  in  light ;  the 
notions  become  images,  the  images  glorified,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  abstruse  position  stamped  clearer  by  the  poet  than  by  the 
psychologist.  No  student  of  Coleridge's  philosophy  can  fully  un- 
derstand it  without  a  perusal  of  the  illumining,  and  if  we  may  so 
say,  popularizing  commentary  of  his  poetry.  It  is  the  Greek  put 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  And  we  must  say,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
to  hear  any  one  condemn  those  philosophical  principles  as  alto- 
gether unintelligible,  which  are  inextricably  interwoven  in  every 
page  of  a  volume  of  poetry  which  he  professes  to  admire. 

No  writer  has  ever  expressed  the  great  truth  that  man  makes 
his  world,  or  that  it  is  the  imagination  which  shapes  and  colours 
all  things — more  vividly  than  Coleridge.  Indeed,  he  is  the  first 
who,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  brought  forward  that  position 
into  light  and  action.  It  is  nearly  forty  years  ago  that  he  wrote 
the  following  passage  in  his  '  Ode  on  Dejection,'  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  beautiful  of  his  lyric  poems  : — 
'  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear : — 
O  Lady  !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  wooed, 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 

Have 
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Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  eky 
And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green  ; 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye ! 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars  ; 
Those  stars  that  glide  behind  them  or  between. 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimmed,  but  always  seen ; 
Yon  crescent  moon,  as  fixed  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue  ',— 
I  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 
I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are  ! 

'  My  genial  spirits  fail; 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast  ? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour. 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west : 
I  may  not  hope  from  eutward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within. 

'  O  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd, 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud. 

Enveloping  the  Earth — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element  I 

'  O  pure  of  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 
What  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
This  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  Lady  !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Life,  and  Life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,  Lady,  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud ; — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice — ^Joy  the  luminous  cloud — 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight. 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light.' — vol.  i.  p.  238. 

I'o 
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To  tliis  habit  of  intellectual  introversion  we  are  very  much  in 
dined  to  attribute  Mr.  Coleridge's  never  having  seriously  under- 
taken a  great  heroic  poem.  The '  Paradise  Lost'  may  be  though 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  laying  down  any  general  rule  on  th< 
subject ;  yet  that  poem  is  as  peculiar  as  Milton  himself,  and  doei 
not  materially  affect  our  opinion,  that  the  pure  epic  can  hardly  be 
achieved  by  the  poet  in  whose  mind  the  reflecting  turn  greatli 
predominates.  The  extent  of  the  action  in  such  a  poem  re- 
quires a  free  and  fluent  stream  of  narrative  verse ;  description, 
purely  objective,  must  fill  a  large  space  in  it,  and  its  permaneni 
success  depends  on  a  rapidity,  or  at  least  a  liveliness,  of  move- 
ment which  is  scarcely  compatible  with  much  of  what  Bacon 
calls  inwardness  of  meaning.  The  reader's  attention  could  nol 
be  preserved ;  his  journey  being  long,  he  expects  his  road  to  be 
smooth  and  unembarrassed.  The  condensed  passion  of  the  od« 
is  out  of  place  in  heroic  song.  Few  persons  will  dispute  that  the 
two  great  Homeric  poems  are  the  most  delightful  of  epics  ;  thej 
may  not  have  the  sublimity  of  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  nor  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  •  Divine  Comedy,'  nor  the  etherial  brilliancj 
of  the  '  Orlando ;'  but,  dead  as  they  are  in  language,  metre, 
accent, — obsolete  in  religion,  manners,  costume,  and  country, — 
they  nevertheless  even  now  please  all  those  who  can  read  them  be- 
yond all  other  narrative  poems.  There  is  a  salt  in  them  which 
keeps  them  sweet  and  incorruptible  throughout  every  change 
They  are  the  most  popular  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  genius, 
and  translations  of  them  for  the  twentieth  time  are  amongst  the 
very  latest  productions  of  our  contemporary  literature.  From  be- 
ginning to  end,  these  marvellous  poems  are  exclusively  objective  ■ 
everything  is  in  them,  except  the  poet  himself.  It  is  not  to  Vice 
or  Wolfe  that  we  refer,  when  we  say  that  Homer  is  vox  el  prce- 
terea  nihil ;  as  musical  as  the  nightingale,  and  as  invisible. 

If  any  epic  subject  would  have  suited  Mr.  Coleridge's  varied 
powers  and  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
that  which  he  once  contemplated,  and  for  which  he  made  some 
preparations — 'The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.'  Tlie  splendid  drama 
which  has  subsequently  appeared  under  that  name  by  a  youngei 
poet,  has  not  necessarily  precluded  an  attempt  on  the  epic  scaU 
by  a  master  genius.  Yet  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  are 
appalling  from  their  number  and  peculiarity ;  and  not  the  leasi 
overwhelming  of  them  are  involved  in  the  treatment  of  thost 
very  circumstances  and  relations  which  constitute  its  singulai 
attraction.  We  have  twice  heard  Mr.  Coleridge  express  his  opinior 
on  this  point. 

'  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,'  he  said  upon  one  occasion,  '  is  th« 
only  subject  now  remaining  for  an  epic  poem  ;  a  subject  which,  lik( 

Milton'i 


Milton's  Fall  of  Man,  should  interest  all  Christendom,  as  tkc  Homeric 
War  of  Troy  interested  all  Greece.  There  ivould  be  difficulties,  as 
there  are  in  all  subjects ;  ami  they  must  be  mitigated  and  thrown  into 
the  shade,  as  Milton  hag  done  with  the  numerous  difficulties  in  the 
"  Paradise  Lost."  But  there  would  he  a  greater  assemblage  of  gran- 
deur and  splendour  than  can  now  be  found  in  any  other  theme.  As 
for  the  old  mythology,  incrednlus  oUi,-  and  yet  there  must  be  a  my- 
tholog-y,  or  a  ^newt-mythology,  for  an  epic  poem.  Here  there  would 
be  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  ;  the  termination  of  the  first  re- 
vealed national  religion  under  the  violent  assault  of  Paganism,  itself 
the  immediate  forerunner  and  condition  of  the  spread  of  a  revealed 
mundane  religion ;  and  then  you  would  have  the  character  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Jew,  and  the  awfulness,  the  completeness,  the  justice. 
r  schemed  it  at  twenty-five,  but,  alas  !  veiifurum  expectat.' 

Upon  anothier  occasion,  Mr.  Coleridge  spoke  more  discourag- 
ingly. 

'  This  subject,  with  all  its  great  capabilities,  has  this  one  grand 
defect — that,  whereas  a  poem,  to  be  epic,  must  have  a  personal  in- 
terest— in  the  "  Destruction  of  Jerusalem"  no  genius  or  skill  could 
possibly  preserve  the  interest  for,  the  hero  from  being  merged  in  the 
interest  for  the  event.  The  fact  is,  the  event  itself  is  too  sublime 
and  overwhelming.' 
I  We  think  this  is  fine  and  just  criticism;  yet  we  ardently  wish 

the  critic  had  tried  the  utmost  strength  of  his  arm  in  execut- 
ing the  magnificent  idea  of  his  early  manhood.  Even  now^ 
vain  as  we  fear  any  such  appeal  is — we  cannot  keep  our- 
selves back  from  making  a  respectful  call  upon  lliis  great 
poet  to  consider  whether  his  undiminished  powers  of  verse 
do  not  seem  to  demand  from  him  something  beyond  the  little 
pieces,  sweet  as  they  are,  which  he  has  alone  produced  since 
his  middle  manhood.  We  know  and  duly  value  the  importance 
of  the  essays  in  which  his  philosophical  views  have  as  yet  been  im- 
perfectly developed,  aud  we  look  with  anxiety  to  the  publication 
of  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  thai  great  work  in  which,  we  are  told, 
the  labour  of  his  life  has  been  expended  in  founding  and  completing 
a  truly  catholic  '  System  of  philosophy  for  a  Christian  man.'  We 
would  not,  for  the  chance  of  an  epic  fragment,  interfere  with  the 

I  consummation  of  this  grand  and  long-cherished  design.  But  is 
there  any  necessary  incompatibility  between  the  full  action  of  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  particular  case?  He, 
of  all  men,  would  deny  that  the  character  of  his  .studies  aloue 
tended  to  enfeeble  the  imagination,  or  to  circumscribe  tlie  power 
of  expression  ;  and  if  that  be  so,  what  is  there  to  prevent — what  is 
there  not  rather  to  induce — a  serious  devotion  of  some  portion,  at 
least,  of  his  leisure  to  the  planning  and  execution  of  some  consi- 
derable poem  ?  Poterit  si  posse  vidctuT ;  and  could  Mr.  Cole- 
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lidge  but  seem  to  himself  aa  capable  as  he  seems  to  others,  we 
believe  he  would  not  leave  the  world  without  a  legacy  of  verse 
even  richer  than  sught  that  has  yet  come  from  him. 

In  attempting  any  poem  of  the  magnitude  suggested  by  us, 
unlesi)  it  were  entirely  of  a  moral  or  philosophical  kind,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge would  undoubtedly  have  to  contend  witli  that  meditative  or 
retleclive  habit  of  intellect  which  is  predominant  in  him,  and  cha- 
racterizes all  his  works.     It  dictated  to  him  aa  a  translator  the 
happy  choice  of  '  Walleastein,'  and  constitutes  at  once  the  source 
of  beauty  and  of  weakness  in  the  *  Remorse*  and  '  Zapolya/ 
Unless  this  be  remembered,  and  some  indulgence  be  shown  to  it, 
justice  will  not  be  done  to  these  tine  poems.     Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  translation,  with  the  exception  of  Pope's  '  Iliad'  and  Dryden'a 
*  Eneid,'  tbat  has  become  so  intimately  connected  with  the  poetic 
fame  of  the  translator  aa  this  English  '  Wallenstein.'  It  is  clearly,  in 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  splendid  productions  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's pen,  and  will  with  almost  all  readers  for  ever  have  the  charna 
of  an  original  work.     The  truth  is,  that  many  beautiful  parts  of  the 
translation  are  exclusively  the  property  of  the  English  poet,  who 
used  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  German  lest  before  its  publication  by 
the  author;  and  it  is  a  curious  anecdote  in  literature,  that  Schiller, 
in  more  instances  than  one,  afterwards  adopted  the  hints  and  trans- 
lated in  turn  the  interpolations  of  hiii  own  translator.     Hence  it 
IS,  also,  that  there  are  passages  in   the  German  editions  of  the 
present  day  which  are  not  found  in  the  English  version;  they 
were,  in  almost  every  case,  the  subsequent  additions  of  the  German 
poet.     Nevertheless,  although  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not  scrupled  in 
some  instances  to  open  out  the  hint  of  the  original,  and   even  to 
graft  new  thoughts  upon  it,  his  translation  is,  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  that  term,  a  preeminently  faithful  translation  ;  indeed,  it 
preserves,  or  compensates,  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  author  so 
perfectly,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  upon  a  balance  struck, 
Schiller  has  lost  nothing  in  the  English  of  his  *  Wallenstein.'     Haa 
he  not  gained? — As  to  this,  we  do  not  immediately  refer  to  those 
beautiful  passages  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  confessedly  ven- 
tured upon  his  own  responsibility  to  expand  the  germ  of  thought 
in  the  original, — passages  which  are  familiar  to  all  who  take  any 
interest  either  in  Coleridge  or  Schiller.*     We  rather  look  to  the 

total 


*  Mr.  Hitywar<],  in  the  preface  to  the  second  editicn  of  bis  traosUtiDn  of  ' 
quotes  one  at'  these  striking''  paBsages: — 

'  The  intelligible  furms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  faiT  humanities  of  old  r^li^ipOD, 
Tha  power,  the  beautf ,  ami  the  majesty 
That  had  their  liQunU  Lu  dale,  or  piny  mountuB, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebLly  spring, 


Faust,' 


Or 
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total  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  character 
of  Walienstein  himself;  and  the  question  is,  whether  a  more 
thorough  perception  of  the  idea  of  Hamlet,  and  a  much  greater 
sympathy  with  the  Hamlet  mood  of  mind,  have  not  helped  the 
countryman  of  Shaiispeare  to  a  grander  presentment  of  Schiller's 
hero  than  Schiller's  own  picture  of  him.  An  Englishman  and  a 
German,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  view  sucli  a  question 
as  this  from  precisely  the  same  point ;  the  associations  which  the 
mere  words  of  your  native  language  excite  are  indestructible  and 
irrepressible;  and  the  Shakspearian  cast  of  feeling  and  reflectioti, 
easily  distinguishable  by  us  in  the  English  Walienstein,  cannot  be 
fully  recognised  or  appreciated  by  a  foreigner,  it  may  not  be  the 
tone  of  Schiller ;  but  it  is  the  tone,  or  germane  to  the  tone,  Avhich 
the  fortunate  predominance  of  Shakspeare  has  consecrated  in 
England  for  dramatic  poetry.  The  Germans  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  have  arrived  at  any  sympathy  with  it.  The  study  of  Shakspeare 
is  said  to  be  fashionable  amongst  all  literary  men  in  Germany ; 
and  some  very  clever  and  eloquent  books  have  been  written  about 
him  by  natives  of  that  country.  The  best  of  these  critics,  however, 
never  seem  to  us  to  understand  their  subject.  They  do  not  see 
the  absolute  uniqueness  in  kind  of  Shakspeare's  intellectual  action. 
Of  the  other  great  authors  of  the  English  drama,  they  appear  to 
know  nothing.  Tieck,  we  suspect,  is  the  first  German  that  ever 
made  much  acquaintance  witli  any  of  Shakspeare's  mighty  con- 
temporaries, Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger, 
— those  giants  everywhere  but  in  Shakspeare's  presence  ;  and 
Tieck's  own  acquisitions  in  this  department  appear  to  be  of 
very  recent  date.  His  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Augustus  W. 
SchlegeJ,  if  we  remember  right,  passes  in  some  dozen  frigid  pages 
from  Shakspeare  to  Dryden  and  Otway.  This  celebrated  critic  is 
so  excessively  superficial  upon  those  masters  of  the  romantic 
drama,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  he  had  read  through  their  works  when  he  wrote 
his  '  Dramatic  Literature.'  To  us  it  seems  that,  upon  the  whole, 
Schiller  had  something  in  his  genius  naturally  nearer  akin  to  the 
universality  of  Shakspeare  than  any  other  of  the  German  poets. 
In  depth  of  thought,  in  fertility  of  fancy,  in  creativeness  of  imagina- 
tion, there  is  no  comparison;  but  Schiller  had,  as  Shakspeare 

Or  chasms,  or  watery  depths, — all  these  have  vamwh'd ; 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason.' 
These  lines  are  an  expansion  of  two  of  Schiller's— 
'  Die  alten  Fabelwesen  sind  nicht  mehr; 
Das  reizende  Geschlecht  ist  ausgcwandert  j ' 
Utsrally,  as  Mr.  Haywaid  translates  them, — 

'  The  old  fable-e»istence»  aru  no  more ; 
The  fascinating  race  has  emigrated  (wandered  out  oi  away}.' 

c  S  had, 
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had,  that  common  human  feeling — not  too  higli,  nor  too  low — 
that  common  tone  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  which  led 
and  enabled  Iiim  in  the  maturity  of  liis  abilities  to  give  to  bis 
countrymen  of  every  circle  an  historic  drama  of  highest  excellence 
and  enduring  national  interest.  This  grand  work — ^*  Wallenstein* 
— which,  altliough  not  similar,  is  analogous  to  the  historic  plays 
of  Sliakspeare,  will,  as  we  believe,  ultimately  constitute  the  per- 
manent claim  of  Schiller  to  fame  amongst  his  own  fellow-country- 
men ;  and  tlie  extraordinary  fortune  of  an  English  translation  which 
may  be  read,  if  we  please,  without  once  suggesting  the  fact  of  its 
not  being  original  poetry,  will  go  a  great  way  in  extending  his  fame 
amongst  a  people  who,  by  kindred  and  by  moral  sympathy,  cait 
best  appreciate  it  as  it  deseives.  We  have  no  room  for  any  extract* 
from  this  translation;  but  we  particularly  refer  our  readers  to  act  i. 
scene  4,  act  iv.  scene  7,  of  the  '  Piccolomini,'  and  act  v.  scene 
1  of  the  *  Death  of  Wallenstein.*  These  are  not  amongst  the 
parts  commonly  quoted  ;  but  they  are  the  most  powerful  and  cha- 
racteristic; and  in  the  intermediate  one  of  the  three  there  is  an  in- 
teresting, but  perhaps  unintended,  parallel  with  the  scene  of 
Macbelh's  couference  with  hts  wife  previously  to  the  murder  of 
Duncan. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  solicited  to 
undertake  a  translation  of  FausL  before  Mr.  Shelley,  Lord  I'rancis 
Egerton,  or  Mr.  Hayward,  had,  in  their  diflferent  manners,  made 
that  remarkable  poem  as  familiar  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  tiie 
meie  English  reader  :  for  Goethe  being,  like  Coleridge,  a  great 
master  of  verbal  harmony,  must  of  necessity  lose  very  considerably 
in  a  translation  of  any  kind.*  His  dress  sticks  to  his  body;  it  is 
inseparable  without  laceration  of  the  skin.  This,  amongst  some 
other  considerations  of  graver  moment,  induced  Mr.  Coleridge, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work,  to  decline  the  proposition. 
We  are  not  very  sure  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  it;  at 
least  it  would  probably  have  been  something  very  unlike  Goethe's 
'  Faust.'  Mr.  Coleridge  thinks — perhaps  he  is  the  only  man  who 
may   without  presumption    think — that   Goethe's    '  Faust'  is   a 


*  Mr,  Hayward'a  prose  version  is  an  elaborate,  andj  with  few  eiceptions,  an  accu* 
rate  ana — and  he  ia  much  to  \m  praised  for  having  cuftblcd  persons  nnl  tkoroughiy 
skilled  in  German,  to  read  the  urij^inal  vith  hitherto  uimttainaLlc  facility  aud  effect. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  raero  English  reader  can  form  not  the  most  distant  con-  i 
ceptiuu  of  the  charm  of  Goethe,  ill  hia  fiuer  and  more  aerial  parts,  from  any  literal 
veraiun.  Tvt'n  translations  iu  verse  lately  published,  by  Mr.  Blackie  and  Mr.  Syme, 
are  creditable  iu  some  resjiecta  to  these  enthustaslic,  and,  we  preBume,  very  yonne 
admirers  of  Goethe;  but  their  versification,  especially  Mr.  Blackie's,  is  tieformed 
throughcut  by  jirorincia.1  licenses  ;  and  neither  of  them  hag  caught  the  spirit  of  tho 
pnet  m  his  lyrical  snatches.  We  are  much  disposed  to  think,  that  if  Lord  Francis 
Kgcrtnn  wecu  now  tg  ext«od  and  remodel  his  eaxly  vereioo,  he  would  leave  little  toj 
he  desired. 

failure ; 
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failure ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  idea,  or  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  idea,  of  the  work  is  very  insufficiently  and  inardficially 
executed.  He  considers  the  ititertded  theme  to  be — the  con- 
sequences of  a  misology,  or  hatred  and  depreciation  of  knowledge 
caused  by  an  originally  intense  thirst  for  knowledge  baffled.  But 
a  love  of  knowledge  for  itself,  and  for  pure  ends,  would  never  pro- 
duce such  a  misology,  but  only  a  love  of  it  for  base  and  unworthy 
purposes.  There  is  neither  causation  nor  progression  in  Faust:  he 
is  a  ready-made  conjurer  from  the  very  beginning; — the  incrsdulus 
odi  is  felt  from  the  lirst  line.  The  sensuality,  and  the  thirst  after 
knowledge,  are  unconnected  with  each  other.  Mephistopheles 
and  Margaret  are  excellent,  but  Faust  himself  is  dull  and  mean- 
ingless. The  scene  in  Auerbach's  cellars  is  one  of  the  best — 
perhaps  the  very  best  ;  that  on  the  Brocken  is  also  line,  and  all 
the  songs  are  beautiful.  But  there  is  no  whole  in  the  poem;  the 
scenes  are  mere  magic-lantern  pictures,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
work  very  flat.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  opinion  which  we 
have  heard  Mr.  Coleridge  express  of  this  famous  piece  :  upon  the 
justice  of  the  criticism,  we  have  neither  time  nor  iuclination  to  say 
a  word  upon  the  present  occasion ;  but  we  cannot  miss  this  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  the  curious  fact  that  long  before  Goethe's 
Faust  had  appeared  in  a  complete  state,  which  we  think  was  in 
1807  * — indeed  before  Mr.  Coleridge  had  ever  seen  any  part  of  it 
— he  had  planned  a  work  upon  the  same,  or  what  he  takes  to  be 
the  same  idea.  This  plan,  like  many  of  its  fellows,  is  now  in 
Ariosto's  moon  ;  yet  its  general  shape  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as 
a  remarkable  instance  of  unconscious  coincidence  between  two 
great  individual  minds,  having  many  properties  in  common.  Cole- 
ridge's misologist — Faust — was  to  be  Michael  Scott,  He  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  his  college  of  devoted  disciples,  enthusiastic, 
ebullient,  shedding  around  him  bright  surmises  of  discoveries  fully 
perfected  in  after  times,  and  inculcating  the  study  of  nature  and 
its  secrets  as  the  pathway  to  the  acquisition  of  power.  He  did 
not  love  knowledge  for  itself — for  its  own  exceeding  great  reward, 
— but  in  order  to  be  powerful.  This  poison-speck  infected  his 
inind  from  the  beginning.  The  priests  suspect  him,  circumvent 
him,  accuse  him  ;  he  is  condemned  and  thrown  into  solitary  con- 
finement. This  constituted  the  prologvs  of  the  drama.  A  pause 
of  four  or  five  years  takes  place,  at  the  end  of  which  Michael 
escapes  from  prison,  a  soured,  gloomy,  miserable  man.     He  will 

■  The  first  eOilinn  of  Fatiitt,  in  an  imperfect  state,  wan  in  1790  ;  &m  next  editioa 
was  in  1807  or  1808,  when  the  poem  first  appeared  in  the  form  to  which  we  have 
Yieen  accustomed.  See  Haywant's  Fauil,  2nd  edition,  p.  'ilb,  "We  make  no  alltisioa 
to  the  wretched  secoad  jiart  of  Faust,  which  has  receutly  appeared  among  Goethe's 
poBthumuus  pipces.     The  editor  nho  soactioocd  its  publlcatioa  has  donu  his  utmost 

ti  his  author*!  reputation. 
not, 
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not,  cannot  study ;  of  what  avail  had  all  his  study  been  to  him  ? 
Hij  knowledge,  great  as  it  was,  had  failed  to  preserve  him  from 
the   cruel   fangs  of  ihe  persecutors  ;  he  could  not  coiiiiuand  die 
lightning  or  the  storm  to  wreak  their  furies  upon  the  heads  of  tiioae 
whom  he  bated  and  contemned,  and  yet  feared.     Away  with  learn- 
ing ! — -away  with  study  1 — to  the  winds  with  all  pretences  to  know- 
ledge.    We  krtow  nothing ;  we  are  fools,  wretches,  mere  beasts. 
Anon  the  poet  began  to  tempt  him.     He  made  him  dream,  gave 
him  wiue,  and  passed  the  must  exquisite  of  women  before  him, 
but  out  of  liis  reach.     Is  there,  then,  no  knowledge  by  which  these 
pleasures  can  be   commat>ded  ?     That  way  lay  witchcraft — and 
accordingly  to  witchcraft  Michael  turns  with  all  his  soul.     He 
has  many  faifures  and  some  successes  ;  he  learns  the  chemistry  of 
exciting  drugs  and  exploding  powders,  and  some  of  the  properties 
of  transmtttt:d  and  reflected  light;  his  appetites  and  curiosity  are 
both  stimulated,  and  his  old  craving  for  power  aud  mental  domi- 
nation over  others  revives.     At  last  Michael  tries  to  raise  the  devil, 
and  the  devil  comes  at  his  call.     This  devil  was  to  be  the  universal 
liumorist,  who  should  make  all  things  vaiu  aud  nothing  worth  by 
a  perpetual  collation  of  the  great  with  the  Uttle  in  the  presence  of 
the  iutinite.     He  plays  an  infinite  number  of  tiicks  for  Michael's 
gratification.     In  the  meautiuie,  Michael   is   miserable ;    he  has 
power,   but  uo  peace,  and  he  every  day  feels  the  tyranny  of  hell 
surrounding  him.     In  vain  he  seems  to  hunself  to  assert  tlie  most 
absolute  empire  over  the  devil,  by  imposing  the  most  extravagant 
tasks  ; — one  thing  is  as  easy  as  another  to  the  devil.     '  What  next, 
Michael  1 '  is  repeated  every  day  with  more  imperious  servility. 
Michael  groans  in  spirit ;  his  power  is  a  curse  ;  he  commands 
vvouimi   and  wine, — but  the  women  seem  fictitious  and  devilish, 
and  the  wine  does  not  make  btni  drunk.     He  now  begins  to  hate 
the  devil,  and  tries  to  cheat  him.     He  studies  again,  aud  explores 
tlie  darkest  depths  of  sorcery  for  a  recipe  to  cozen  hell ;  but  all  ia 
vain.     Sometimes  the  devil's  finger  turns  over  the  page  for  him, 
aud  points  out  an  experiment,  and  Michael  hears  a  vvhisper — 
•Try  that,  Michael  !  '     The  horror  increases,  and  Michael  feels. 
that   he   is  a  slave  and  a  condemned  criminal.     Lost   to  hope,' 
he  dirows  himself  into  every  sensual  excess, — in  the  mid  career  of 
which  he  sees  Agatha,  and  immediately  endeavours  to  seduce  her. 
Agatha  loves  him,  and  the  devil  facilitates  their  meetings ;  but  she| 
resists  Michael's  attempts  to  ruin  her,  and  implores  him  not  tol 
act  so  as  to  forfeit  her  esteem.     Long  struggles  of  passion  ensue,/ 
in  the  result  of  which  Michael's  affections  are  called  forth  againsfcl 
his  appetites,  and  the  idea  of  redemption  of  the  lost  will  dawns^ 
upon  liis  mind.     This  is  instantaneously  perceived  by  tlie  devil ; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  humorist  becomes  severe  and  menacing., 

A  fearful! 


A  fearful  succession  of  ooaflicts  between  Michael  and  the  devil 
takes  place,  in  which  Agdtha  helps  atid  suffers.  In  the  end,  after 
subjecting  his  hero  to  every  imaginable  or  unimaginable  horror, 
the  poet  tn  nubibua  made  him  triumphant,  and  poured  peace  into 
his  soul  iu  the  conviction  of  a  ualvatioa  for  sinners  through  God'a 
grace.  Of  this  sketch  we  will  only  say,  what  probably  the 
warmest  admirers  of  '  Faust '  will  admit,  that  Goethe  might  have 
taken  some  valuable  hints  from  it.  It  is  a  literary  curiosity  at 
least,  and  so  we  leave  it. 

The  '  Remorse*  and  '  Zapolya'  strikingly  illustrate  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  meditative,  pausing  habit  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  mind. 
The  first  of  these  beautiful  dramas  was  acted  with  success,  although 
worse  acting  was  never  seen.  Indeed,  Kelly's  sweet  music  was 
the  only  part  of  the  theatrical  apparatus  in  any  respect  worthy  of 
the  play.  The  late  Mr.  Kean  made  some  progress  in  the  study 
of  Ordonio,  with  a  view  of  reproducing  the  piece;  and  we  think 
that  Mr.  Macready,  either  as  Ordonio  or  Alvar,  might,  with  some 
attention  to  music,  costume,  and  scenery,  make  the  representation 
attractive  even  in  the  present  day.  But  in  truth,  taken  absolutely 
and  in  itself,  the  '  Remorse '  is  more  fitted  for  the  study  than  the 
stage  ;  its  character  is  romantic  and  pastoral  in  a  high  degree,  and 
there  is  a  profusion  of  poetry  in  the  minor  part.?,  the  effect  of 
which  could  never  be  preserved  in  the  common  routine  of  repre- 
sentation. What  this  play  wants  is  dramatic  movement ;  there  is 
energetic  dialogue  and  a  crisis  of  great  interest,  but  the  action 
does  not  sufficiently  grow  on  the  stage  itself.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  purpose  of  Alvar  to  waken  remorse  in  Ordonio's  mind  is  put 
forward  loo  prominently,  and  has  too  much  the  look  of  a  mere 
moral  experiment  to  be  probable  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  brothers  stand  to  each  other.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  calm- 
ness as  well  as  superiority  of  intellect  in  Alvar  which  seem  to 
justify,  in  some  measure,  the  sort  of  attempt  on  his  part,  which, 
in  fact,  constitutes  the  theme  of  the  play;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  whole  underplot  of  Isidore  and  Alhadra  is  lively  and 
affecting  in  the  highest  degree.  We  particularly  refer  to  the  last 
scene  between  Ordonio  and  Isidore  in  the  cavern,  which  we  think 
genuine  Shakspeare  ;  and  Alhadra's  narrative  of  her  discovery 
of  her  husband's  murder  is  not  surpassed  in  truth  and  force  by 
anjthing  of  the  kind  that  we  know.  The  passage  in  the  dungeon 
scene,  in  which  Alvar  rejects  the  poisoned  cup,  always  struck  us 
as  uncommonly  fine,  although  we  tnink  the  conclusion  weak.  The 
incantation  scene  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  imagination,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  a  quotation  of  a  part  of  it  will  put  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's poetical  power  before  many  of  our  readers  in  a  new 
light:— 

*  Eemokse 
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*  Rbhorsb — Act  III.  BC.  1. 

[A  Hall  of  Armory,  with  an  altar  at  the  back  of  the  stage.     Soft  mune 
from  cm  instrument  of  glass  or  W«e/.] 
Valdez,  Ordonio,  and  Alvar  in  a  Sorcerer's  robe. 
Ord.     This  was  too  melancholy,  father. 
Val.  Nay, 

My  Alvar  loved  sad  music  from  a  child. 
Once  he  was  lost;  and  after  Aveary  search 
We  found  him  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 
To  which  spot  he  had  followed  a  blind  boy, 
"Who  breathed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
Some  strangely-moving  notes  ;  and  these,  he  said, 
Were  taught  him  in  a  dream.     Him  first  we  saw 
Stretch'd  on  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank  ; 
And  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fast  aakep, 
His  head  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.     It  pleased  me 
To  mark  how  he  had  fasten'd  round  the  pipe 
A  silver  toy  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 
Methinks  I  see  him  now  as  he  then  look'd — 
Even  so  ! — He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress, 
Yet  still  he  wore  it. 

Alv.  (jmide.)    My  tears  must  not  flow  ! 
I  must  not  clasp  Ms  knees,  and  cry,  My  Father  ! 
Enter  Tkresa. 
Teb,     Lord  Valdez,  you  have  ask'd  my  presence  here, 
And  I  submit ;  but  heaven  bear  witness  for  me. 
My  heart  ap])roves  it  not.     'Tis  mockery ! 

Oro.     Believe  you,  then,  no  preternatural  influence  ? 
Believe  you  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us? — 

Teb.     Say  rather  that  I  have  imagined  it 
A  possible  thing  ;— and  it  has  aooth'd  my  soul  v 

Aa  other  fancies  have,  but  ne'er  seduced  me 
To  traffic  with  the  black  and  frenzied  hope 
That  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wizard. 
(To  Almr.)     Stranger,  I  mourn  and  blush  to  see  you  here 
On  such  employment.     With  far  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

Ord.  (aside.)    Ha  !  he  has  been  tampering  with  her ! — • 
Alv.     O  high-soul'd  maiden  !  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  stranger's  name  ! — I  swear  to  thee 
I  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt. 
Doubt,  but  decide  not !  Stand  ye  from  the  altar.  [^Sirain  of  music. 
With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  departed. 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  our  soft  suitj  and  heed  my  milder  spell;— 
So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  unbarr'd, 
Cease  thy  swift  toils  !     Since  haply  thou  art  one 
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Of  that  Innumerable  company 

Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow, 

Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  diiczy  motion, 

With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard^ — 

Fitliest  unheard  ! — For  oh  !  ye  numberleHS 

And  rapid  travellers,  what  ear  unstunn'd, 

What  sense  unmadden'd,  might  bear  up  agEunat 

The  rushingr  of  your  congregated  \vings  ? 

Even  now  your  living  wheel  tarns  o'er  my  head! — 

Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desart  sands. 

That  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  waters, 

A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 

To  the  parch'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 

And  ye  build  up  on  the  becalmed  waves 

That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  earth  to  heaven 

Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness !  Ye  too  split 

The  ice-mount,  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 

Tempest  the  new-thaw'd  sea,  whose  sudden  gulfs 

Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard's  skiff.' 

Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye  dancci 

Till  from  the  blue-swotn  corse  the  soul  toils  out, 

And  joins  your  mighty  army ! 

[Fozec  behind  sings,  '  Hear,  sweet  spirit.' 
Soul  of  Alvar ! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  charm ! 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense ! 
So  shall  the  church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine, 
Her  knells  and  masses  that  redeem  the  dead  ! 
{Song  behind.') 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell. 

Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 

So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 

With  thy  deep,  long  lingering  knelL 

And  at  evening  evermore, 

In  a  chapel  on  the  shore, 

ShaU  the  chanters  sad  and  saintly, 

Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly. 

Doleful  masses  chant  for  thee. 

Miserere  Domine ! 

Hark !  the  cadence  dies  away 
On  the  quiet  moonlight  sea;— 

The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say. 

Miserere  Domine!  [^A  long  pause. 

Ord.     The  innocent  obey  nor  charm,  nor  spell. 
My  brother  is  in  heaven.     Thou  sainted  spirit, 
Burst  on  our  sight  a  passing  visitant  I 
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Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  tnore  to  see  thee, 
O  'twere  a  joy  to  ine ! 

Alv.     a  joy  to  thee ! 
What  if  thou  heard'st  him  now  ? — What  if  his  spirit 
Re-enter'd  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer'a  poniard  ?-^ 
What  if — hia  steadfast  eye  still  heaming  pity 
And  brother's  love^'he  turn'd  his  head  aside. 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  penitence  ? — 

Vald.     These  are  unholy  fancies. 

Ord.  Yes,  my  father. 

He  is  in  heaven. 

Alv.  {to  Ord.y     But  what  if  he  had  a  brother. 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  chat  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  Heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  face, 
More  than  tine  death-pang  ? — 

Vald.     Idly  prating  man! 
Thou  hast  gueas'd  ill.     Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee — a  father's  blessing  on  him  ! 
He  i.s  most  virtuous. 

Alv.  {slill  to  Ord.}    What  if  his  very  virtues 
Had  pamper'd  liis  swoln  heart  and  made  him  proud  ? 
And  what  if  pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt? 
Yet  still  he  stalk'd  a  self-created  god, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning. 
And  one  that  at  his  mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness. 
Young  lord !  I  tell  thee  that  there  are  such  beings- 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damn'd, 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  lothe  mankind, 
At  every  stir  and  buz  of  coward  conscience 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie, — most  whining  hypocrites! 
Away !  away  !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

— ^vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

'  Zapolya'  is  professedly  an  imitation  of  The  Winter's  Tale,'  and 
was  not  composed  witli  any  view  to  scenic  representation.  Yet  it 
has  some  situations  of  dramatic  interest  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
the  most  striking  ia  the  'Remorse;'  the  incidents  are  new  and 
surprising,  and  the  dialogue  is  throughout  distinguished  by  liveli- 
ness and  force.  The  predominant  character  of  the  whole  is,  like 
that  of  llie  '  Remorse,'  a  mixture  of  the  pastoral  and  the  romantic, 
but  much  more  apparent  and  exclusive  than  in  the  latter;  and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  poem  breathed  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  best  pieces  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  such  as  llie  '  Beggars* 
Bush'  for  example,  than  of  anything  of  Shakspearc's.  •  Zapolya  ' 
has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  deserves.     It  is^  in  our  opinion, 
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the  most  elegant  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  poetical  works  ;  there  is  a 
softness  of  tone,  and  a  delicacy  of  colouring  about  it,  which   Ivave 
a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own,  and  amply  make  amends  for  some 
dedciency  of  strength  in  the  drawmg.     Although   this  Christmas 
tale  is,  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  less  known  than  any  other  part  of 
Mr.  Coleridge's  poetry,  there  is,  oddly  enough,  one  passage  in  it 
which  has  been  quoted  as  often  as  any,  and  seems  to  have  been 
honoured  by  the  elaborate  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  '  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,'  vol.  iii.  p.  6 — '*  The  innocent  Alice,'  &c,* 
•  The  traitor  Laaka ! — 
And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 
Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warn'd  me. 
Whence  learn'd  she  this  ? — Oh  \  she  was  innocent ; — 
And  to  be  innocent  ia  nature's  wisdom  ! 
Th«  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
Fear'd  eoon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter  ; 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunclies. 
The  never-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  fir.st  heard. 
O  surer  than  suspicion's  hmidred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
By  mere  oppugnaney  of  their  own  goodness. 
Reveals  the  approach  of  evil.' 
How  line  is  Bethlen's  image  ! — 

'  Those  piled  thoughts,  built  up  in  solitude, 
Year  following  year,  that  preas'd  upon  my  heart 
As  on  the  altar  of  some  unknown  God  ; 
Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  from  heaven  descending. 
Blazed  up  within  me  at  a  father's  name — 
Do  they  desert  me  now — at  my  last  trial !  ' 
And  Glycine's  song  might,  we  think,  attract  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  composers.     How  like  some  of  Goethe's  jewels  it  is  ! — 
'A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold. 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted, 
And  poised  therein  a  bird  so  bold — 
Sweet  bird,  thou  wert  enchanted  ! 
He  sank,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  troll'd 

Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist ; — 
His  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  of  gold, 

All  else  of  amethyst ! 
And  thus  he  sang — "  Adieu !  adieu  ! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
The  blossoms  they  make  no  delay ; 
The  sparkling  dew-drops  will  not  stay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away, 
Far,  far  away, 
To-day!  to-day!'" 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  referring  to  the  '  Wallenstein,'  the  *  Re- 
morse,'and  '  Znpolya/  we  think  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that 
Mr.  Coleridge's  dramatic  talent  is  of  a  very  high  and  original  kind. 
His  cliief  excellence  lies  in  the  dialogue  itself, — his  main  defect 
in  the  conception,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  the  plot.  We  can 
hardly  say  too  nnicli  for  the  one,  or  too  little  for  the  other.  In 
this  respect,  indeedj  as  in  some  others,  his  two  plays  remind  us 
more  of  Beaumont  and  Fletclier  than  of  Shakspeare.  Yet  we 
can  conceive  even  the  '  Zapolya'  capable  of  being  charmingly  re- 
presented under  circumstances  which  the  common  London  stage 
excludes  in  modern  days.  But  little  would  be  gained  by  sncli 
an  attempt,  however  successful ;  it  could  not  much  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  poetry,  and  perhaps  it  might  injure  it,  whilst  de- 
fects in  the  action  would  become  more  apparent.  The  '  Remorse' 
is,  indeed,  of  stronger  texture,  and  has  borne,  and  might  again 
bear,  acting  by  common  performers  before  the  common  audience  j 
yet  even  in  this  instance  we  doubt  whether  the  representation 
would  not  interfere  with  the  more  exquisite  pleasure  attending  on 
the  calm  perusal  of  the  poetry  itself.  There  are  parts  in  it,  as  in 
most  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  which  neither  sock  nor  buskin  can 
reach,  and  which  belong  to  the  imagination  alone. 

We  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  'Ancient  Mariner,' '  Christabel,' 
the  *  Odes  on  France,'  and  the  *  Departing  Year,'  or  the  '  Love 
Poems.'  All  these  are  well  known  by  those  who  know  no  other 
parts  of  Coleridge's  poetry,  and  the  length  of  our  preceding  re- 
marks compels  us  to  be  brief  in  our  notice.  Mrs.  Barbuuld, 
meaning  to  be  complimentary,  told  our  poet,  that  she  thought  tlie 
*  Ancient  Mariner'  very  beautiful,  but  that  it  had  the  fault  of  con- 
taining no  moral.  '  Nay,  madam,'  replied  the  poet,  '  if  1  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so,  the  only  fault  in  the  poem  is  that  there  is 
too  much!  In  a  work  of  such  pure  imagination  I  ought  not  to 
have  stopped, to  give  reasons  for  things,  or  inculcate  humanity  to 
beasts.  *'' The  Arabian  Nights"  might  have  taught  me  better.* 
They  might — the  tale  of  the  merchant's  son  %vho  puts  out  the 
eyes  of  a  genii  by  flinging  his  date-shells  down  a  well,  and  is 
therefore  ordered  to  prepare  for  death — might  have  taught  this 
law  of  imagination  ;  but  the  fault  is  small  indeed  ;  and  the  '  An- 
cient Mariner'  is,  and  will  ever  be,  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces 
of  imaginative  poetry,  not  only  in  our  language,  but  in  the  literature 
of  all  Europe.  We  have,  certainly,  sometimes  doubted  whether 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  vessel  in  the  presence  of  the 
pilot  and  hermit,  was  not  au  error,  in  respect  of  its  bringing  the 
purely  preternatural  into  too  close  contact  with  the  actual  frame- 
work of  the  poem.  The  only  link  between  those  scenes  of  out-of- 
the-world  wonders,  and  the  wedding  guest,  should,  we  rather  suspect, 
have  been  the  blasted,  unknown  being  himself  who  described  them. 

There 
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There  should  have  been  no  oilier  \*itnesses  of  the  truth  of  any  part 
of  the  tale,  but  the  '  Ancient  Mariner'  himself.  This  by  the  way:  but 
take  the  work  altogether,  there  is  nothing  else  like  it ;  it  is  a  poem 
by  itself;  between  it  and  other  compositions,  in  pari  materia,  there 
is  a  chasm  wliicli  you  cannot  overpass;  the  sensitive  reader  feels 
himself  insulated,  and  a  sea  of  wonder  and  mystery  flows  roniul 
him  as  round  the  spell-stricken  ship  itself.  It  was  a  sad  mistake 
in  the  able  artist — Mr.  Scott,  we  believe — who  in  his  engravings 
has  made  the  ancient  mariner  an  old  decrepit  man.  That  is  not 
the  true  image;  no  !  he  should  have  been  a  growthtess,  decajjess 
being,  impassive  to  time  or  season,  a  silent  cloud — the  wandering 
Jew.  The  curse  of  the  dead  men's  eyes  should  not  have  passed 
away.  But  this  was,  perhaps,  too  much  for  any  pencil,  even  if 
the  artist  had  fully  entered  into  the  poet's  idea.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
subject  for  painting.  The  'Ancient  Mariner'  displays  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's pecidiar  mastery  over  the  wild  and  preternatural  in  a  bril- 
liant manner  ;  but  in  his  next  poem,  '  Ciiristabel,'  the  exercise  of 
liis  power  in  this  line  is  still  more  skilful  and  singnlar.  Tlie  thing 
attempted  in  '  Christabel'  is  the  most  difficult  of  execution  in  the 
whole  field  of  romance — witchery  by  daylight ;  and  the  success  is 
complete.  Geraldine,  so  far  as  she  goes,  is  perfect.  She  is  sui 
generis.  The  reader  feels  the  same  terror  and  perplexity  that 
Christabel  in  vain  struggles  to  express,  and  the  same  spell  that 
fascinates  her  eyes.  Who  and  what  is  Geraldiiie — whence  come, 
whither  going,  and  what  designing'.'  What  did  the  poet  mean  to 
make  of  her?  What  could  he  have  made  of  her?  Could  he  have 
gone  on  mucli  farther  without  having  had  recourse  to  some  of 
the  ordinary  shifts  of  witch  talcs?  Was  she  really  the  daughter 
.  of  Roland  de  Vaux,  and  would  the  friends  have  met  again  and 
embraced  ? — 

'  Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ;. 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  tliorny — and  youth  is  vain — 

And  to  he  wroth  vvilh  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

And  tlius  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 

With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 

Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 

They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  [ 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining ; — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  reniaininn;, 

Like  chflFs  which  had  been  rent  aauuder: — 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between: 

But  ueither  heat,  nor  fiost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall 
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Shall  wliolly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  has  been.' — vol.  ii.  p,  45. 
We  are  not  amongst  those  who  wish  to  have  'Cliristabe! ' 
finished.  It  cannot  be  tinished.  The  poet  has  spun  all  he  could 
without  snapping.  The  tlietne  is  loo  line  and  subtle  to  bear 
mucli  extension.  It  is  better  as  it  is,  imperfect  as  a  story,  but 
complete  as  an  exquisite  production  of  the  imagination,  diDering  in 
iforni  and  colour  from  the  'Ancient  Mariner,'  yet  differing  in  effect 
from  it  only  so  as  the  same  powerful  faculty  is  directed  to  the 
feudal  or  the  mundane  phases  of  the  preternatural. 

From  these  remarkable  works  we  turn  to  the  love  poems  scat- 
tered through  the  volumes  before  us.  There  is  something  very 
peculiar  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  exhibition  of  the  most  lovely  of  the 
passions.  His  love  is  not  gloomy  us  Byron's,  nor  gay  as  Moore's, 
nor  intellectual  as  Wordsworth's,  It  is  a  clear  unclouded  passion, 
made  up  of  an  exquisite  respect  and  gentleness,  a  knightly  tender- 
ness and  courtesy, — pure  yet  ardent,  impatient  yet  contemplative. 
It  is  Petrarch  and  iShakspearc  incorporate — it  is  the  midsummer 
moonlight  of  all  love  poetry.  The  following  fragment  is  now  lirat 
printed : — 

'  Imagination ;  honourable  mms ; 
Free  commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die ; 
Science  and  song^ ;  delight  in  little  things. 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  the  man; 
Fields,  forests,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky. 
With  all  their  voices — O  dare  I  accuse 
My  earthly  lot  as  guilty  of  my  spleen. 
Or  call  my  destiny  niggard  ?  O  no  !  no  ! 
It  is  her  largeness,  and  her  overflow, 
Which  being  incomplete,  disquieteth  me  so ! 
'  For  never  touch  of  gladness  stirs  my  heart, 
But  tim'ronaly  beginning  to  rejoice 
Like  a  blind  Arab,  that  from  sleep  doth  start 
In  lonesome  tent,  I  listen  for  thy  voice. 
Beloved  !  'tis  not  thine  ;  thou  art  not  there  ! 
Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air. 
And  wishiog  without  hope  I  restlessly  despair. 
*  The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 
Smiles  o'er  the  child,  that,  standing  by  her  chair 
And  flatt'ning  its  round  cheek  upon  her  knee, 
Looks  up,  and  doth  its  rosy  lips  prepare 
To  mock  the  coming  sounds.     At  that  sweet  sight 
She  hears  her  own  voice  with  a  new  delight ; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  should  liap  the  notes  aright, 
'  Then  is  she  tenfold  gladder  than  before  ! 
But  should  disease  or  chance  the  darling  take, 
What  then  avail  those  songs,  which  sweet  of  yore 
Were  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake  ?  Dear 
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Dear  maid !  no  prattler  at  a  mother's  knee 
Was  e'er  so  dearly  prized  as  I  prize  thee : 
Why  was  I  made  for  Love  and  Love  denied  to  me  ?' 

— vol.  ii,  p.  95. 
We    forbear  to  quote  from  the  celebrated  '  All  thouglits,  all 
passions,   all  delights,'  or  any  other  pieces  previously  published, 
ill  which  '  Amor  triumphann'  is  sung, — not   only  because   they 
are  very  generally  known,  but  that  we  may  make  room  for  another 
poem  now  printed  for  the  first  timCj  in  which  a  rarer  and  more 
difficult  thing  is  attempted — an  expression  of  the  poet's  anguish 
at  the  services  of  kindness  as  a  substitute  for  love.     This  theme 
— the  diversity  of  love  and  friendship — is  several  times  most  ex- 
quisitely touched  in  the  new  parts  of  this  publication,  particularly 
in  a   piece  called  'Love's  Apparition  and  Evanishment ;'  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  one  in  the  first  volume,  entitled  '  The 
Paug  more  sharp  than  all.*     It  runs  thus:-— 
*  He  too  has  flitted  from  his  secret  nest — 
Hope's  last  and  dearest  Child  without  a  name 
Has  flitted  from  me,  like  the  warmthless  flame, 
That  makes  false  promise  of  a  place  of  rest 
To  the  tired  Pilgrim's  still  believing  mind ; — 
Or  like  some  Eifin  Knight  in  kingly  court, 
Who  having  won  all  guerdons  in  his  sport. 
Glides  out  of  view,  and  whither  none  can  find ! 

Yes ;  He  hath  flitted  from  me — with  what  aim. 
Or  why,  I  know  not !  'Twas  a  home  of  bliss. 
And  He  was  innocent  as  the  pretty  shame 
Of  babe  that  tempts  and  shuns  the  menaced  kiss 
From  its  twy-cluster'd  hiding-place  of  snow  1 
Pure  as  the  babe,  I  ween,  and  all  aglow 
A(S  the  dear  hopes  that  swell  the  mother's  breast — 
Her  eyes  down  gazing  o'er  her  clasped  charge ; 
Yet  gay  as  that  twice  happy  father's  kiss. 
That  well  might  glance  aside,  yet  never  miss. 
Where  the  sweet  mark  emboss'd  so  sweet  a  targe — 
Twice  wretched  he  who  hath  been  doubly  blest! 

Like  a  loose  blossom  on  a  gusty  night 

He  flitted  from  me, — and  has  left  behind, 

(As  if  to  them  his  faith  he  ne'er  did  plight) 

Of  either  sex  and  answerable  mind, 

Two  playmates,  twin-births  of  his  foster-dame; — 

The  one  a  steady  lad  (Esteem  he  hight), 

And  Kindness  is  the  gentler  sister's  name. 

Dim  likeness  now,  tho'  she  be  fair  and  good. 

Of  that  bright  Boy  who  hath  us  all  forsook ; — 

But  in  his  full-eyed  aspect  when  she  stood. 

And  while  her  face  reflected  every  look, 

And 
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And  in  reflection  kindled — she  became 

So  like  Him,  that  almost  she  seem'd  the  aame  ! 

Ah  1  he  is  gone,  and  yet  ■will  not  depart ! — 
Is  with  me  still,  yet  I  fram  him  exiled  ! 
For  still  there  lives  within  my  secret  heart 
The  magic  image  of  the  magic  Child, 
Which  there  He  made  upgrovv  by  hia  strong  art, 
As  in  that  crystal  orb — wise  Merlin's  feat — 
The  wondrous  "  world  of  glass  "  wherein  inisled 
All  long'd-for  things  their  beings  did  repeat;  — 
And  there  He  left  it,  like  a  Sylph  beguiled, 
To  live,  and  yearn,  and  languissh  incomplete! 

Can  wit  of  man  a  heavier  grief  reveal  ? 

Can  sharper  pang  from  hate  or  scorn  arise  ? 

Yes!  one  more  sharp  there  is  that  deeper  lies. 

Which  fond  Esteem  but  mocks  when  he  would  heal. 

Yet  neither  scorn  nor  hate  did  it  devise, 

But  sad  compassion  and  atoning  zeal ! 

One  pang  more  blighting  keen  than  hope  betray'd  ! 

And  thifl  it  is  my  woeful  hap  to  feel, 

When  at  her  Brother's  best,  the  twin-born  Maid, 

With  face  averted  and  unsteady  eyes, 

Her  truant  playmate's  faded  robe  puts  on  ; 

And  inly  shrinking  from  her  own  disguise, 

Enacts  the  fairy  Boy  that's  lost  and  gone. 

O  worse  than  all !  O  pang  all  pangs  above 

Is  Kindness  counterfeiting  absent  Love  1' — vol.  3.  p.  263. 

It  woiitd  be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  concluded  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  poetrj'  without  particularly  adverting  to  liis  Odes. 
We  learn  from  Captain  Medwin,  that  Mr.  Shelley  pronounced  the 

*  France'  to  be  the  finest  English  ode  of  modem  times.  We  think 
it  the  most  complete — the  most  finished  as  a  whole  ;  but  we  do 
not  agree  that  it  is  equal  in  imagination — in  depth — in  fancy — to 

*  The  Departing  Year,'  or  '  Dejection,'  although  these  latter  are 
less  perfect  in  composition,  it  is  rather  passionate  than  imagina- 
tive:  it  has  more  of  eloquence  than  of  fancy.  We  may  be  wrong 
in  setting  up  the  imaginative  before  ttie  passionate  in  an  ode,  and 
especially  in  an  ode  on  such  a  subject;  but  we  think  the  majestic 
strophe  with  which  it  concludes  will,  when  compared  with  any 
part  of  the  other  two  odes,  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  distinction 
taken  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

'  The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain, 
0  Liberty  !  Avith  profitless  endeavour 

Have 
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Have  I  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  hour; — - 

But  thou  nor  swell's t  tlie  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 

Didst  Lreathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 

Alike  from  all,  hoive'er  they  praise  thee,^ — ■ 

Nor  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thce^ 

Alike  from  priestcraft's  harpy  minions. 

And  factious  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 

Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtlt:  pinions, 

The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves  ! 

And  there  I  feit  thee  !^oii  that  sea-cliff's  ver^e, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travelled  l>y  the  breeze  above, 

Had  made  one  nmrmnr  with  the  distant  surge  ; — - 

Yea,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare, 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air. 

Possessing  all  thing'?  with  inteiisest  love, 

O  Liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there  I' 
Of  the  other  two  odes  named  above,  the  first  is  llie  more  varieil 
and  biilliant — ihe  last  the  most  subtle  and  abstract.  If  we  must 
txpress  an  opiuion,  we  uiust  do  s«  wjlliotst  assigning  our  reasons  ; 
and  it  is,  that  ihe  ode  on  '  Dejection'  is  the  liiglier  eil'oit  of  the 
two.  It  does  not,  in  a  single  line,  slip  into  declanialion,  whicii 
catnjot  be  saiil  strictly  of  cither  of  the  other  oilca  :  it  is  potliy 
lliroughont,  as  opposed  to  oratory. 

It  lias  been  ijupossible  to  express,  in  tlie  few  pages  to  which 
we  are  necessarily  linuted,  even  a  brief  opinion  upon  all  those 
pieces  which  might  seem  to  cuil  for  notice  iu  an  estimate 
of  this  author's  poetical  genius.  We  know  no  wiiler  of 
nioilein  limes  whom  it  would  not  be  easier  to  chaiaclerize 
in  one  page  iban  Coleridge  iu  Ivvo.  The  volumes  before  lis 
contain  so  many  integral  eft'oits  of  imagination,  that  a  dis- 
tinct notice  of  each  is  indispensable,  if  we  would  form  a  just 
conclusion  n]iou  llic  total  powers  of  the  man.  Wordsworth,  Scolt, 
Monre,  Bvron,  Soulhey,  are  incomparably  more  iiniibrni  iu  the 
direction  of  their  poetic  niiinl.  But  if  you  look  over  these  volumes 
for  indications  of  their  aitlhor's  poetic  powers,  yon  fnid  bim 
:i[ipearing  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  sbnpes,  so  different  from  eacli 
other,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  tmiss  llvcm  together.  It  can- 
not indeed  be  said,  that  he  lias  ever  composed  what  is  popularly 
termed  a  great  poem ;  but  lie  is  great  in  severiil  lines,  and  the 
union  of  such  powers  is  an  essential  term  in  a  fair  e.stimalo  of  his 
genius.  'J lie  lomantic  witchery  of  the  *  CInistabei/  and  '  An- 
cient Mariner,'  the  subtle  pas.sion  of  the  love-strains,  llie  Ix ritual 
splendour  of  the  three  great  odes,  the  alTectionale  dignity, 
ihonghtfuhiess,  and  delicacy  of  the  blank  vcr.se  poems — espe- 
cially ihe  *  Lover's  Uesolution,'  '  I'Vost  at  Midnight,'  and  that 
most  noble  and  interesting  '  Address  to  Mr.  Wojdsworlli' — 
VOL,  Lll.  NO.  cm.  11  llie 
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the  dramas,  the  satires,  the  epigrams — these  are  so  distinct 
and  so  whole  in  themselves,  that  they  might  seem  to  proceed 
from  different  authors,  were  it  not  for  that  same  individu- 
alizing power,  that  *  shaping  spirit  of  imagination '  which  more 
or  less  sensibly  runs  through  them  all.  It  is  the  predominance 
of  this  power,  which,  in  our  judgment,  constitutes  the  essential 
difference  between  Coleridge  and  any  other  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries. He  is  the  most  imaginative  of  the  English  poets 
since  Milton.  Whatever  he  writes,  be  it  on  the  most  trivial  sub- 
ject, be  it  in  the  most  simple  strain,  his  imagination,  in  spite  of 
himself,  affects  it.  There  never  was  a  better  illustrator  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Schoolmen — in  omnem  actum  intellectualem  imagi- 
natio  infiuit.  We  believe  we  might  affirm,  that  throughout  all 
.the  mature  original  poems  in  these  volumes,  there  is  not  one 
image,  the  expression  of  which  does  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
individualize  it  and  appropriate  it  to  the  poet's  feelings.  Tear 
the  passage  out  of  its  place,  and  nail  it  down  at  the  head  of  a 
chapter  of  a  modern  novel,  and  it  will  be  like  hanging  up  in  a 
London  exhibition-room  a  picture  painted  for  the  dim  light  of  a 
cathedral.  Sometimes  a  single  word — an  epithet — has  the  effect 
to  the  reader  of  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass  ;  it  tints  without  obscur- 
ing or  disguising  the  object.  The  poet  has  the  same  power 
in  conversation.  We  remember  him  once  settling  an  elaborate 
discussion  carried  on  in  his  presence,  upon  the  respective  sub- 
limity of  Shakspeare  and  Schiller  in  Othello  and  the  Robbers, 
by  saying,  *  Both  are  sublime  ;  only  Schiller's  is  the  material 
sublime — that's  all !'  AH  to  be  sure  ;  but  more  than  enough  to 
show  the  whole  difference.  And  upon  another  occasion,  where 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacramentaries  and  the  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist  was  in  question,  the  poet  said, 
'  They  are  both  equally  wrong ;  the  first  have  volatilized  the 
Eucharist  into  a  metaphor — the  last  have  condensed  it  into  an 
idol.'  Such  utterance  as  this  flashes  li^ht ;  it  supersedes  all 
argument — it  abolishes  proof  by  proving  itself. 

We  speak  of  Coleridge,  then,  as  the  poet  of  imagination ;  and  we 
add,  that  he  is  likewise  the  poet  of  thought  and  verbal  harmony. 
That  his  thoughts" are  sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  even  obscure, 
we  tiiink  must  be  admitted ;  it  is  an  obscurity  of  which  all  very  subtle 
thinkers  are  occasionally  guilty,  either  by  attempting  to  express 
evanescent  feelings  for  which  human  language  is  an  inadequate 
vehicle,  or  by  expressing,  however  adequately,  thoughts  and  dis- 
tinctions to  which  the  common  reader  is  unused.  As  to  the  first 
kind  of  obscurity,  the  words  serving  only  as  hieroglyphics  to 
denote  a  once  existing  state  of  mind  in  the  poet,  but  not  logically 
inferring  what  that  state  was,  the  reader  can  only  guess  for  himself 
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bj?  the  context,  whether  he  ever  has  or  not  experienced  in  himself 
a  corresponding  feeling;  and,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  this  is  an 
obscurity  which  strict  criticism  cannot  hut  coudenin.  But, 
if  iiii  author  be  obscure,  merely  because  this  or  that  reader  is 
uniiccuslonied  to  the  mode  or  direction  of  thinking  in  which 
such  author's  genius  makes  him  lake  delight — such  a  writer 
must  indeed  bear  the  consetiuence  as  to  immediate  popu- 
larity; but  he  cannot  help  the  consequence,  and  if  lie  be 
worth  anything  for  posterity,  he  will  disregard  it.  In  this 
sense  aluif>st  every  great  writer,  whoso  natural  bent  has  been  to 
turn  thv  mind  upon  itself,  is — must  be — obscure  ;  for  no  writer, 
with  such  a.  direction  of  intellect,  will  be  great,  unless  he  is  indi- 
vidual and  original  ;  and  if  he  is  individual  and  original,  then  he 
nuist,  in  most  cases,  himself  make  the  readers  who  shall  be  com- 
petent to  sympathize  with  hiui. 

The  English  flatter  themselves  by  a  pretence  that  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  are  popular  in  England.  It  is  good  taste,  indeed,  to  wish 
to  have  it  believed  that  those  poets  are  popular.  Their  names 
are  so  ;  but  if  it  be  said  that  tlie  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
are  popular — that  is,  liked  and  studied — amonjf  the  wide  circle 
whom  it  is  now  the  fa.shion  to  talk  of  as  enlightened,  we  are  obliged 
to  ex|)ress  our  doubts  whetlier  a  grosser  delusion  was  ever  promul- 
gated. Not  a  play  of  Shakspeare's  can  be  ventured  on  die  London 
stagewithout  mutilation — and  without  the  most  revolting  balderdash 
foisted  into  the  rents  made  by  managers  in  his  divine  dramas; 
nay,  it  is  only  some  three  or  four  of  his  pieces  that  can  be  borne 
at  all  by  our  all-intelligent  public,  unless  the  burdien  be  lightened 
by  dancing,  singing,  or  processioning.  This  for  the  stage.  But 
is  it  otherwise  with  '  tlie  reacUmj  public?'  We  believe  it  is 
worse;  we  think,  verily,  that  Uie  apprentice  or  ids  master  who  sits 
out  Otiiclio  or  Richard  at  the  theatres,  does  get  a  sort  of  glimpse, 
a  touch,  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  grandeur;  but  he  could 
not  keep  himself  awake  during  the  perusal  of  that  which  he  admires 
— or  fancies  he  admires — in  scenic  representation.  As  to  under- 
standing Shakspeare — as  to  entering  into  all  Shakspeare's  thoughts 
and  feelings — as  to  seeing  the  idea  of  Handet,  or4_.ear,  or  Othello, 
as  Shakspeare  saw  it — this  we  believe  falls,  and  can  only  fall,  to 
the  lot  of  the  really  cultivated  few,  aisd  of  tliose  who  may  have  so 
much  of  the  temperament  of  genius  in  themselves,  as  to  compre- 
hend and  sympathize  with  the  criticism  of  men  of  genius.  Shak- 
speare is  now  popular  by  name,  because,  in  the  iirst  place,  grea 
men,  more  on  a  level  widt  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  said  that  he 
is  admirable,  and  also  because,  in  the  absolute  universality  of  his 
genius,  he  has  presented  points  to  all.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  nniy  pick  at  least  one  Hower  from  his  garden,  the  name  and 
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sceiU  of  which  arc  familiar.  To  all  which  must  of  cotiiije  be 
adileil,  iheefiect  of  ihealrical  lepiesentalioir,  be  ihiit  lepitseiitiition 
vhat  it  uia)'.  Tliere  arc  tens  of  ihousaiuls  of  persons  in  this 
couivlrv  wliose  only  acquaintance  with  ShakspearCj  socli  as  it  is, 
13  ihrough  the  stimi;. 

We  liave  been  talking  of  the  contemporary  muss;  bnt  this 
is  not  all;  a  great  original  writer  of  a  philiumphic  luni — espe- 
cially a  poet- — will  almost  aKvavs  iiavc  llic  iashionuble  world 
also  against  him  at  lirst,  because  lie  docs  not  give  the  sort 
of  pleasure  expected  of  him  at  the  time,  and  because,  not  con- 
it-'Uled  H'ilh  lliat,  he  is  snrc,  by  precept  or  example,  to  show  a 
contempt  for  the  taste  and  jndgnient  of  the  expectants,  lie  is 
always,  and  by  (he  law  of  his  being,  an  idoloclast.  By  and 
by,  after  years  of  abuse  or  neglect,  ihc  aggregate  of  the  single 
minds  who  think  for  tiieniseJves,  and  have  seen  the  truth  and 
force  of  his  genius,  becomes  important ;  the  merits  of  the  poet 
by  degrees  constitute  a  quesliou  for  dJ.scussion ;  his  works  are 
one  by  one  read  ;  men  recognize  a  superiority  in  tlie  abstract, 
and  learn  to  be  modest  where  before  they  had  been  scornfnl ; 
the  coterie  becomes  a  sect;  the  sect  dilates  into  a  pinty ;  and 
lo  !  after  a  season,  no  one  knows  how,  the  poet's  fame  is  uni- 
versal. All  this,  lo  the  very  life,  has  taken  jilace  in  this  country 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  noblest  philosophical  poem 
since  the  lime  of  Lucretius  was,  williin  lime  of  short  memory, 
declared  to  be  intolerable,  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wrilers  in 
otic  of  the  most  biilliant  publications  of  the  day.  It  always  put 
IIS  in  mind  of  Waller — no  mean  parallel — who,  iipoji  llie  coming 
out  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Euckingham, 
amonj^st  odicr  pretty  things,  as  follows: — '  Milton,  the  okl  blind 
schoolmaster,  has  lately  written  a  poem  OJi  the  Fall  of  Man — re- 
marhihh  fuf  nothing  bul  iln  cxtrami;  length!'  t>ur  divine  poet 
asked  a  fjt  audience,  allhough  it  sluuihl  be  bul  few.  His  prayer 
was  heard  ;  a  fit  audience  for  the  '  I'aradisc  Lost '  has  e\'er  been, 
and  at  lliis  moment  must  be,  a  suial!  one,  anil  we  camiot  affect 
to  believe  lltat  it  is  destined  to  bo  much  increased  by  what  iii 
c.illcd  the  march  of  intellect. 

Can  we  lay  d[)wii  ibe  pen  without  remembering  tliat  Coleridge 
the  [joet  is  but  half  the  name  of  Coleridge?  This,  however,  is  not 
the  |)Iacc,  nor  the  time,  (o  discuss  in  detail  his  rjualilies  or  his 
exeitions  as  a  psycliologist,  moralist,  and  general  philiisopher. 
That  lime  m;»y  conic,  when  his  system,  as  a  whole,  shall  be  fairly 

reed  before  he  world,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope  it  wUl  soon 
and  when  the  picliiuinary  works— llie  '  Fiiciid,'  the  '  Lay 
seimons,'  the  '  Aids  to  Rellection,'  and  the  *  Church  and  State,' 
— ei-pccially  the  last  two — sluill  be  teen  in  their  proper  relulions 
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as  preparalory  exercises  for  llie  reader.  His  *  Church  and  State, 
according  to  tht;  Idea  of"  Each  ' — :i  little  Look — we  caiiiiol  help 
recouimcinliiij;  as  a  storeivouse  of  grand  and  iiiimovaljle  principles, 
bearing  upon  some  of  (lie  most  vehemently  disputed  topics  of  con- 
stitutional interest  in  these  iiioiiieiitnus  limes.  Assuredly  this 
peiiod  Ijas  not  produced  a  pioiuuiider  and  more  Inniiimus  essay. 
We  have  heard  it  asked,  what  was  the  proposed  object  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  laUoius  as  a  uieiaph^sical  pliilosophcr  i  IJu  once 
answered  that  qtie^liuii  himself,  in  language  never  to  be  torgotteii 
by  those  who  heard  it,  and  which,  whatever  may  be  conjectured 
of  the  probability  or  even  possibihty  of  its  being  fidly  realiiicd, 
n>ust  be  allowed  to  express  the  conipletest  idea  of  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy ever  yet  niudc  public, 

'  My  system,'  said  he,  '  if  I  may  venture  to  give  it  so  fine  a  name, 
is  the  only  attempt  that  I  know,  ever  made,  to  reduce  all  knowledge 
into  harmony.  It  ojiposcs  no  other  system,  butsliows  what  was  true 
ill  each  ;  and  hoAv  that  which  was  true  in  the  particular  in  each  of 
them,  heeame  error,  bcrause  it  was  oidy  half  the  truth.  1  have  eu- 
dcaA'oiired  to  unite  the  insulated  fragments  of  truth,  and  tlieruwith  to 
frame  a  perfect  mirror.  I  show  to  each  system  that  I  fully  under- 
stand and  rightfully  appreciate  what  that  system  means;  hut  then 
I  lift  up  that  system  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  from  which  t  tnable 
it  to  see  its  former  position,  where  it  was  indeed,  hut  uiider  another 
light  and  ivith  ditferent  relations, — so  that  the  fragment  of  truth  is  not 
only  acknowledged,  hut  explained.  So  the  old  astronomers  disco- 
vered and  maintained  much  that  was  true  ;  but  because  they  were 
placed  on  a  false  ground,  and  looked  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  they 
never  did — they  never  could — discover  the  truth — that  is,  the  whole 
truth.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  earth,  their  false  centre,  and  took 
their  stand  in  the  sun,  immediately  they  saw  the  whole  system  in  its 
true  light,  and  the  former  station  remaining — hut  remaining  as  a  jjart 
of  the  prospect.  I  wisli,  in  short,  to  connect  liy  a  moral  copula,  na- 
tural history  with  political  history  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  his- 
tory scientific,  and  science  historical ; — to  take  from  history  its  acci- 
dcntality,  and  from  science  its  fatalism.' 

Whether  we  shall  ever,  liercafter,  liave  occasion  to  advert  to  any 

Lnew  poetical  etl'orts  of  IVIr.  Coleridge,  or  not,  we  cainiol  say.     We 

I  wish  we  had   a  reasonable  cause   lo  expect  it.      If  not,  then  ihis 

Jiail   and  farewell  will  have  been  well  made.     \\  c  conclude  with, 

\pi^  believe,  the  last  verses  he  has  written: — 

'  My  Baptismal  Birth- Day. 
'  God*s  child  in  Christ  adopted, — Christ  my  all, — 
What  that  earth  boasts  were  not  lost  cheajdy,  rather  ^ 

Than  forfeit  that  blest  name,  by  which  I  call 
The  Holy  One,  the  Almighty  (JoJ,  my  Father  ? 
Father!  in  Christ  wc  live,  and  Christ  in  Thve; 
Eternal  Thou,  and  tvcrla&tiug  we.  Tiie 
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The  heir  of  heaven,  henceforth  I  fear  not  death  : 

In  Christ  I  live :  in  Christ  I  draw  the  breath 

Of  the  true  life  : — Let  tlien  earth,  sea,  and  sky 

Make  war  against  me  !     On  my  heart  I  show 

Their  mighty  Master's  seal.     In  vain  they  try 

To  end  my  life,  that  can  but  end  its  woe. 

Is  that  a  death-bed  where  a  Christian  lies  ? 

Yes!  but  not  his— 'tis  D,^ath  itself  there  dies.' — vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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Art.  II. — Journey  to  the  North  of  India  overland  from  Eng- 
land, through  Russia,  Persia,  and  Affighaunistaun.  By 
Lieut.  Arthur  Conolly.  2  vols.  8vo.  London.  1 834. 
["T  is  not  very  long  since  the  grand  vizier  of  the  King  of 
Persia  asserted  that  a  man's  head  M'ould  not  be  worth  ten 
shahis  (lOd.)  who  would  venture  to  go  to  Balkh.  Behold,  in  the 
face  of  that  assertion,  a  young  Englishman  arriving  at  Tehran, 
with  the  safe  and  beaten  road  of  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  before  him,  determines  to  abandon  it,  and  facing  an  almost 
unknown  region  teeming  with  barbarous  fanatics  of  every  sort,  to 
encounter  the  numberless  dangers  by  which  it  is  thronged,  and  so 
seek  his  way  to  his  countrymen  in  India.  Lieutenant  Conolly 
tells  us  in  the  most  modest  of  prefaces,  that  •  his  apology  for  sub- 
mitting this  work  to  the  notice  of  the  public  must  rest  upon  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  travelled  by  a  new  route  and  through 
very  interesting  countries.'  When  it  is  recollected  how  full  of 
difficulty  was  the  undertaking,  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  public 
will  appreciate  the  spirit  and  enterprise  which  impelled  him.  In 
truth  we  owe  him  a  great  deal — the  usual  overland  routes  to  India, 
both  by  Egypt  and  through  Persia,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
more  information  concerning  them  ;  but  the  Russian  road,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  is  still  open  to  much  investigation.  It  has  hitherto 
been  but  little  travelled — the  passage  of  a  Frank  along  it,  should 
he  adhere  to  his  shaven  chin,  his  tight  pantaloons,  and  his  swallow- 
tailed-coat,  would  be  as  great  a  curiosity  to  the  inhabitants  which 
border  it,  as  the  elephant  which  walked  all  the  way  through  Russia, 
equipped  in  boots,  sent  as  a  present  from  the  Shah  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  was  to  the  Muscovites.  Mr.  Conolly  is  the  first,  we 
believe,  who  has  ventured  to  adopt  this  route  proceeding  from 
Europe,  and  we  consider  this  undertaking  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  traveller  who  comes  yrom  India.  In  the  one  case  he  arrives 
jfrom  a  quarter  more  open  to  suspicion,  for  the  impression  which  a 
TO-anger  creates  upon  the  ignorant  Turcoman  and  Aflghaun  is, 
that  he  is  a  Rus ;  while  in  the  other,  the  traveller  who  during  his 
sojourn  in  India  has  bad  time  to  imbue  himself  in  the  character 
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of  an  Asiatic^  comes  fioni  a  less  suspected  region,  and  can  more 
easily  pass  unnoticed. 

Leaving  London  in  August,  1829,  Mr.  Conollj'  proceedtid  to 
Petersburg,  whence  he  had  at  first  detennined  to  pursue  the  usual 
line  by  the  south  of  Persia  ;  but  conceiving  that  he  might  gel 
to  Fridia  by  a  more  direct  overland  route,  and  being  desirous 
of  adding  to  the  information  aheady  obtained  respecting  ceitaia 
interesting  and  little-travelled  countries,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a 
journey  viti  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Cabid,  through  Khorassan  and 
Aftgliauiiislan,  to  tlie  Indus.  He,  tlierefore,  abandoned  his  Eng- 
lish party,,  and  engaged  as  a  companion,  '  Syud  Karanmut  Allee, 
an  unprejudiced,  very  clever,  and  genlleniardy  native  of  Hin- 
dooslan.' — We  must  take  this  early  opportunity  of  saying  tliat  we 
do  not  approve  of  Lieutenant  Conolly's  mode  of  writing  Oriental 
names,  some  of  whicli  are  so  universally  adopted  in  European 
literature,  that  it  is  quite  absurd  to  think  of  altering  their  aspect 
to  our  eyes.  Why  write  Alice  for  Ali,  and  vvliy  shouhl  our  old 
friend  I'urk  be  now  inlrodiiccd  as  Toork?  Throughout  we  have 
Vuzeer  for  Vizier — and  so  on.  All  this  sort  of  thing  is  silly  afl'ec- 
tation. 

Upon  rencliing  Tabreez,  he  engaged  two  servants,  purchased 
three  ambling  galloways,  and  hired  mules,  and  on  the  Gth  March, 
1830,  look  leave  of  his  friends,  and  rode  away  from  that  city. 
At  Tehran,  he  slraved  his  head,  and  having  allowed  his  beard 
to  get  two  months  start,  he  tiattered  himself  that,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  should  have  tanned  his  neck,  he  might  exhibit  himself 
in  the  face  of  all  Asia  as  an  accomplished  Kizzilbash.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Asterabad,  where  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant bound  to  Khiva,  and  bought  red  silk  scarfs,  Kerman  shawls, 
furs,  lar<;e  bags  of  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  spices,  Happy  are 
we  who  can  tiavel  furlher  than  from  Asterabad  to  Khiva,  with  no 
other  baggage  than  an  umbrella,  a  cloak,  and  a  portmanteau,  and 
that  we  do  not  require  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  pepper, 
ginger,  and  other  spices,  to  announce  who  we  are  !  But  all  this 
vas  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Conolly ; — or 
rather,  so  he  thought;  for  iudeed,  had  wc  been  his  advisers  on  this 
occasion,  and  we  have  had  some  experience  of  the  Eastern  w<irid, 
we  would  have  said,  take  no  such  things — they  announce  wealth  — 
your  object  is  to  assert  poverty — make  your&elf  as  poor  u  wietch 
as  you  can — look  as  much  like  an  Irishman  coming  to  seek  service 
in  Marylebone  as  possible.  You  tell  us  that  among  jour  com- 
forts you  havi;  laken  a  small  bag  of  raisins,  tea  and  sugar,  and  a 
bottle  of  vinegar — how  is  this  ?  these  are  unpermitted  luxuries-^ 
they  may  lead  to  your  destruction  —  \ou  nuist  live  as  you  can — 
a  blue  shirt,  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  sheep's  skin  and  a  stall,  are  all 

that 
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that  Me  can  allow  }ou.  ^Ve  would  have  confirmed  what  llic  lieu- 
teiiniil's  Cajjer  frieiiil  whispered  into  liis  e:trns  lie  was  leaving  As- 
tcraljjid,  '  1  don't  like  lliose  dogs  you  are  K<ji"g  amongst  ;'  and 
llie  rrsult  proved  llio  trutli  of  liis  siisiiicion,  fur  ue  iind  us  hn  pro- 
ceeded, earning  dear-bought  cxpeiience,  tliat  he  liimseU"  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  that  were  he  to  travel  again  in  the  disguise  of  a  native, 
he  woidd  adopt  the  appearance  and  character  of  a  pauper.  It  is 
related  of  one  of  our  naval  characters,  that  during  the  last  war 
when  hands  were  scarce,  he  was  walking  ihe  streets  in  fidl  secu- 
rity, dressed  as  a  gentleman,  so  he  tliaught — wtien  all  at  once  he 
was  seized  by  a  press-gang  and  taken  on  hoard  tiie  tender  in  the 
liver.  He  had  flattered  himself,  that  in  his  long-tailed  cuat^ 
drab  breeches,  and  gaiters,  he  would  pass  muster  MJth  every 
body  fov  a  qnict  citizen,  and  he,  not  a  little  puz-nlcd,  inquired  of 
the  officer  commanding  the  pre^s-gang,  how  they  had  aseeilaiiietl 
him  to  belong  to  llie  sea^'  iTid  1  not  walch  you  as  you  stej)pcd 
over  the  gutter!"  said  the  other;  '  none  hut  a  siiiior  coiiltl  iiave 
performed  tliut  feat  as  yon  did.'  And  thus  it  was  with  Jjieulenuiit 
Conolly,  and  so  it  will  be  with  every  Euiopean  who  ultcinpt.s  in 
pass  himself  off  for  an  Asiatic,  lie  may  plant  his  chin  and  upper 
lip  with  the  most  tufted  heard — he  may  mow  his  head  according 
to  the  best  Mahomedan  pattern,  and  keep  his  fingers  and  toes 
propel !y  pointed  ;  he  nvay  learn  to  adjust  his  giidle  according  to 
ilie  last  fushiuu,  and  to  walk  slipshod  ;  but  what  can  preserve  him 
from  occasionally  '  slep]iii)gover  a  gutter?' 

VVc  shuddered  when  we  found  hiui  in  the  Turcoman  Oiauz 
Kilige*s  tent,  where  he  met  widi  liospitalily,  acting  up  to  (he  dig- 
nity of  a  pe|iper  and  spice  merchant ;— he  says,  *  It  would  have 
been  insulting  our  host  to  have  offered  payment  for  lodging  and 
cheer;  theietbrc,  we  presented  his  wife  with  a  silk  scarf  and  a 
small  sliawl  !'  In  this  one  act,  we  discover  the  principal  source 
of  all  tlje  miseries  \\hich  lie  atter\Aards  enduicd  nniuug  the  Turco- 
mans, The  feelings  of  an  linglish  gentleman  have  no  business  in 
the  breast  of  a  traveller  among  the  Tmcomans  :  he  must  suppress 
them  as  Ite  values  his  life.  After  having  endured  considerable 
misery,  the  whole  truth  of  this  breaks  out  upon  our  traveller. 
On  his  road  to  Khiva  he  had  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  one 
Pcrwailee,  who  provided  him  witli  camels;  for  his  journey,  and 
who  Mas  looked  upon  as  a  safe  man,  but  proved  to  be  a  villain, 
for  he,  with  the  above-named  Oraiiz  Kilige,  tempted  by  the  sup- 
position of  Jlr.  Conolly's  wealth,  determined  to  make  aMay  with 
him  and  his  companion.  Under  various  pretexts,  they  made  them 
wander  about  the  desert,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  Tony 
Lumpkin  treats  hi.s  motlier,  until  they  found  themselves  at  the 
same  place  Mhence  they  departed.     They  had  been  kiudly  received 
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at  an  eiicampnieivt  of  Turcomans,  and  were  drying  llieiiisclves  by 
the  tire,  wliilist  a  cauldron  of  rice  was  boiling  for  llieir  suppt-r. 
Tiieir  servant,  in  a  (it  of  cxtravagiuit  liii[>piness  at  this  pictc  of 
good  roriiine,  proclnced  two  cakes  of  sugar,  and  lliiew  liie'in  into 
tliti  bubbling  mess,  upon  ivliich  llie  liculenanl'ii  conipuniun  lieard 
one  of  tiieir  escort  whisper  to  a  bystander,  '  He  is  an  elchee' — n\t 
ambassador.  '  This  is  a  IriHing  incident,'  says  the  aiillior; — '  but 
it  sliows  how  vvalcbfut  a  travellet'  sboiild  be  iti  these  countries, 
\\lierc  every  action  is  commented  upon.  Two  cakes  of  sugar 
were  actually  of  no  <^reat  value,  but  to  Turconiaus,  who  seldom 
think  of  tasting  sueii  a  refuied  sweet,  the  throwing  tiicni  nncon- 
cernedly  into  a.  mess  of  rice-milk  appeared  to  augur  great  wealth 
on  our  part.' 

lie  travelled  on  a  camel,  in  a  pair  of  itJyriBo/(s~oprn  cribs, 
slung  evenly  on  the  huge  creature's  sides  like  panniers  — in  which 
he  and  his  companion  the  Syud  stowed  their  bedding,  and  sat  or 
lay  upon  it. 

'  We  lialted  at  evening  from  five  till  eight,  and  a  great  relief  was 
tliis  respite  from  the  distressing  motion  uf  the  kajavalis.  These  cribs 
were  but  four  feet  by  two,  and  when  we  had  contrived  to  dispose  of 
our  bodies  in  tliis  small  spaee  so  as  not  to  be  in  torture,  our  remain- 
ing skill  was  needed  to  preserve  the  centre  of  gi'avity ;  fur  the  kajii- 
vahs  were  only  loosely  slung  over  the  camel's  back,  and  the  very  act 
of  rising  to  draw  a  cramped  leg  from  under  one  might  have  sulficed 
to  destroy  the  balance,  The  motion  had  the  effrtt  of  giving  me  a 
severe  headache,  wliieli  I  should  have  minded  more  had  I  not  been 
kept  in  laughter  at  the  alarm  of  my  friend  in  the  other  jmnnier. 
We  were  frequently  obliged  to  spring  up  and  clutch  each  othei',  aa 
one  or  other  crib  leaned  over;  and  he  took  infinite  pains  to  show 
how,  by  my  giving  too  much  of  my  weight  to  one  side,  he  might  be 
made  to  fly  over  ray  head  and  break  his  bones.' — vol.  i.  pp.  52,  Sa. 

Were  it  the  custom  in  England  to  travel  in  kajavalis,  what 
greater  tojnient  can  be  imagined  for  two  individuals — let  us  say 
one  of  the  late  members  for  liiitli,  ami  one  of  the  actujd  members 
for  Wigan,  or  any  fat  and  lean  friends  of  our  acquaintance,  should 

[they  happen  to  be  of  difleient  politics,  than  to  be  so  circumstanced  ? 

I — What  a  scene  of  '  springing  up  and  clutching  each  other'  would 

[it  not  present ! 

The   old  hatred  between   Sonnce    and  Sheah   exists  with   the 

[same  intenseness  as  ever  in  tlii^  part  of  jAsia;  the  orthodox 
Somiee  clings  to  Abu  Bukr,  Omar,  arnl  Osman  ;  whilst  the 
fcjhcah  upholds  Ali ;  and  they  curse  each  other  with  appropriate 

[violence,  without  any  expense  of  conscience  : — 

'  "  May  God  curse  Abu  Btikr,  Omar,  and  Oosman,  and  slied  his 

[peace  upon  the  blessed  Allee !  is  the  form  of  speech  commonly  used," 
said  a  reverend  Sheah  to  me;  "  but  there  is  no  strict  injunction  to 
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use  toords  of  cursing,  so  long  as  a  man  holds  them  accursed  in  his 
heart."  The  names  of  the  original  caliphs  are  commonly  introduced 
into  the  phrases  of  gross  abuse  which  the  Persians  deal  so  largely  in : 
"  May  the  face  of  the  father  and  father's  father  of  your  Omar  be 
defiled,"  will  a  mule-driver  say  in  correcting  an  unruly  beast,  and 
without  entertaining  a  particular  regard  for  either  sect.' — ^pp.  48,  49. 

We  do  not  think,  strong  as  religious  feeling  is  among  us,  that 
any  Protestant  cab-driver  would  be  found  even  in  Dublin,  who 
would  say  to  his  broken-kneed  jade, '  May  the  face  of  the  father 
and  the  father's  father  of  your  Dan  be  defiled  ! ' 

The  whole  account  of  their  adventures  in  their  unavailing  at- 
tempt to  reach  Khiva  bears  such  internal  evidence  of  truth,  and 
is  so  characteristic  in  its  details,  that  we  must  refer  our  reader  to 
it  as  one  of  tlie  best  specimens  which  we  have  ever  read  of  the 
manners  of  those  extraordinary  people. 

•  The  Toorkmuns  pride  themselves  much  on  their  hospitality,  and 
they  feel  affronted  if  a  traveller  passes  their  camp  without  stopping. 
When  a  stranger  comes  to  an  oubeh,  he  is  invited  into  the  first  tent, 
the  master  of  which  welcomes  him  by  taking  his  hands  within  his  own, 
and,  holding  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  orders  his  wife  to  prepiire  re- 
freshment for  their  guest.  There  can  hardly  be  a  livelier  illustration 
of  the  manners  of  the  Patriarchs  than  this  : — instance  Abraham's  run- 
ning from  his  tent-door  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  to  meet  and  welcome 
the  angels,  praying  them  to  rest  themselves,  and  comfort  their  hearts 
with  a  morsel  of  bread ;  and  then  his  desiring  Sarah,  his  wife,  to 
make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make 
cakes  upon  the  hearth.  The  manners,  in  particular,  of  the  pastoral 
nations  in  Asia  have  undergone  so  little  change,  that  you  may  see 
among  them  illustrations  of  nearly  all  the  customs  that  are  described 
in  Scripture  ;  and  a  traveller  in  any  part  of  the  East  will  meet  with 
the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  unaffected  veracity  of  the  sacred 
writers.  To  a  European,  the  description  of  many  simple  Oriental 
customs  appears  a  romance  ;  and,  connected  as  they  are  with  so  much 
miraculous  anecdote,  it  is  very  assuring  to  find  that  those  who  de- 
scribed the  lives  and  actions  of  the  people  of  antiquity,  did  it  not  in 
any  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and  that  relations,  which  appear  to  us 
highly  coloured,  are  told  in  the  simple  and  natural  idiom  of  the  coun- 
tries and  days  the  writers  lived  in. 

'  As  far  as  giving  to  eat  and  drink,  the  Toorkmuns  are  hospitable  ; 
but  the  very  man  who  gives  you  bread  in  his  tent  will  not  scruple  t<J 
fall  upon  you  Avhen  you  are  beyond  its  precincts.  This  same  hospi- 
tality of  wandering  tribes  has  been  so  lauded  by  poets  and  others, 
that  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  talk  as  if  the  virtue  existed  only 
among  demi-savages ;  and  a  man  who  exercises  it  shall  be  excused 
though  he  be  a  thief  and  a  cut-throat.  Your  person  is  sacred,  and 
your  life  is  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  while  you  are  under  the 
shadow  of  his  tent ; — but  you  cannot  remain  there  for  ever.    Perhaps 
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at  the  very  moment  you  are  eating  his  salt,  your  host  is  thinking  how, 
at  a  future  occasion,  he  may  best  transfer  part  of  your  wealth  to  him- 
self, and  when  you  do  meet  him  on  his  plain,  the  odds  are  very  much 
against  you. 

'  We  are  taken  with  the  poetically  expressive  idiom  of  the  Arab,  who, 
as  a  hint  to  a  stranger  to  surrender  his  property,  says,  "  Cousin,  un- 
dress thyself;  thy  aunt  is  without  a  garment ;" — but  we  think  it  expe- 
dient to  hang  a  man  who  translates  and  applies  the  saying  in  our  own 
country.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  our  love  for  the  romantic,  we  judge 
these  wild  people  nearly  by  the  same  standard  with  which  they  mea- 
sure themselves.  The  Arabs  for  instance, — we  only  think  of  them  as 
a  nation  of  freemen,  whose  deeds  have  been  chivalrous,  and  whose 
annals  are  told  in  high-sounding  verse,  and  we  overlook  their  vices  ; 
but  the  Bedouins  are  perhaps  the  greatest  rogues  who  wander  (read 
Burckhardt's  summary  of  their  character,  and  ask  any  one  who  has 
gone  the  land  route  to  Mecca  about  them).  The  virtues  and  vices  of 
all  Nomade  people  are  much  the  same ;  they  entertain  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  hospitality  and  bravery,  but  they  are  generally  greedy,  mean, 
and  thievish  ;  and,  though'  they  may  keep  good  faith  with  their  own 
race,  they  will  find  means  to  evade  the  spirit  of  a  pledge  given  to  a 
stranger,  if  it  be  much  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Their  hospitality 
appears  greater  than  that  of  settled  people,  because  when  travelling 
they  rely  upon  each  other  for  food  and  shelter  ;  but  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity do  so.  Perhaps  in  earlier  times  the  feeling  was  exercised 
more  as  a  virtue,  but  now  there  is  to  the  full  as  much  pride  as  gene- 
rosity in  it,  for  you  will  anger  a  man  to  the  extent  of  making  him 
your  enemy  if  you  pass  his  tent,  though  he  may  not  have  wherewithal 
to  feed  you  ;  and,  even  allowing  that  a  generous  feeling  prompts  his 
courtesy,  it  is  not  so  strong  a  one  but  that  avarice  will  get  the  better 
■of  it  if  you  have  that  which  tempts  him,'— vol.  i.  pp.  166-169. 

'  It  is  a  wild  scene,  a  Toorkmun  camp.  All  its  tenants  are  astir  at 
day-break,  and  the  women,  after  a  short  busy  period,  retire  to  work 
within  their  tents.  Towards  the  evening  the  men  get  together,  and 
sit  in  circles  discoursing:  the  mistress  of  a  tent  is  seen  seated  out- 
side knitting  ;  near  her  is  "  an  old  negro  woman,  dry  and  withered  as 
the  deserts  of  Libya,"  who  is  churning  in  a  skin  hung  upon  three 
sticks,  or  dandling  the  last  born  ;  and  the  young  fry,  dirty  and  naked, 
except  perhaps  a  small  jacket,  or  skull-cap,  fantastically  covered  with 
coins,  bits  of  metal,  or  beads  and  charms,  run  about  in  glee  like  so 
many  imps,  screaming  and  flinging  dust  on  each  other,  the  great 
game  of  these  unsophisticated  children  of  nature.  As  the  day  declines, 
the  camels  are  driven  in,  and  folded  within  the  camp ;  soon  after  the 
sun  has  set,  a  few  watchers  are  set ;  here  and  there  perhaps  in  a  tent, 
remain  for  a  short  time  "  the  light  of  the  candle  and  the  sound  of 
the  millstones,"  but  soon  the  whole  camp  is  in  still  repose. 

'  There  certainly  is  a  charm  about  this  mode  of  life,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand the  dislike  that  a  Toorkmun  has  to  living  in  a  city.  It  has 
been  thought  that  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries  have  the 
strongest  feelings  of  love  for  their  homes,  because  they  retain  the 
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most  vivid  recollection  of  the  bold  scenery  that  they  were  born  in  ; 
but  the  Swiss  or  Highlanders  scarcely  sigh  more  for  their  mountains 
than  do  the  Arabs  and  the  Toorkmuns  for  the  desert — home  is  home 
all  the  world  over.' — vol.  i.  pp.  172 — 174. 

We  had  often  heard  of  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  Turco- 
man horse,  without  giving  full  credence  to  tlie  narrator;  but  here 
we  are  furnished  with  some  facts  which  we  conceive  are  fully 
worthy  of  notice  : — 

'  Orauz  Kellije's  horse  excited  our  astonishment :  for  two  days  we 
saw  that  he  got  no  water,  and  fed  only  upon  what  he  could  pick  up 
(coarse  grass  or  weeds)  as  we  went  along,  or  when  we  halted :  corn 
he  did  not  taste  a  grain  of,  "  nor  should  he,  please  God,"  said  his 
master,  "  till  he  reached  home,  when  he  should  lie  down  before  a  hill 
of  it."  He  explained  this  expression  by  saying,  that  it  was  their  cus- 
tom, when  they  had  no  foray  in  view,  to  allow  their  horses  entire  dis- 
cretion as  to  their  food.  "  We  tether  them,"  he  said,  "  within  reach 
of  abundance,  and  they  know  better  than  to  eat" too  much."  I  Avould 
rather  state  the  Toorkmuns'  own  accounts  of  some  of  their  customs, 
than  my  entire  belief  in  tliem,  for  some  of  their  stories  were  only  just 
within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  both 
they  and  their  horses  perform  astonishing  feats ;  and,  as  they  are 
themselves  as  lazy  at  home  as  active  when  abroad,  what  Orauz  Kellije 
said  about  their  mode  of  treating  horses  may  be  true.  The  Toork- 
muns roll  a  piece  of  fat  round  their  snaffles,  to  keep  their  horses* 
mouths  moist  on  a  long  march.  Some  said  that  they  bled  their  steeds 
to  relieve  them  when  they  were  much  fatigued ;  and  others  spoke  of 
drinking  the  blood  in  case  of  their  being  short  of  water  ;  but,  as  some 
of  the  latter,  in  allusion  to  their  own  great  prowess,  hinted  that  they 
were  "  man-eaters,"  I  learned  to  consider  the  first  account  as  hyper- 
bolical.'— vol.  i,  p.  57. 

Lieutenant  Conolly  presents  us  with  an  account  of  Beggee  Jan, 
a  former  sovereign  of  Bokhara,  famed  throughout  Persia  and 
Tartary  for  his  humility  and  aifectation  of  poverty.  Those  who 
are  extravagant  in  their  love  of  cheap  government  will  doubtless 
read  this  portion  of  the  book  with  exultation,  and  in  this  pauper 
king  find  the  prototype  of  the-  *  first  magistrate'  they  would  have. 
Instead  of  those  magnificent  establishments  called  royal  kitchens, 
with  their  appropriate  utensils,  patent  steam  apparatus,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  necessaries  for  cooking,  he  possessed  one  wooden 
bowl,  an  iron  cauldron,  and  some  earthen  pots.  No  Vatel  killed 
himself  in  his  service  for  want  of  fish — he  required  no  head  cook, 
under  cooks,  and  a  regiment  of  gentlemen  in  white  night'Caps — • 
be  went  to  market  himself,  cooked  his  own  pot  au  feu,  and  ate 
from  the  same  bowl  with  his  courtiers.  And  m  the.luxuries  of  the 
stable,  instead  of  cream-coloured  horses,  the  body-coachman,  the 
grooms,  the  outriders,  his  whole  stud  consisted  of  one  donkey, 
which  be  bestrode  without  a  saddle. 
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'  Shah  Moraiul  Beg,  familiiirly  and  par  excellence  called  Beg^gec 
Jin,  was  a  king  whoso  equal  lias  not  beea  known  since  tlie  days 
of  tlie  Caliph  Omar,  whose  character,  inJeerl,  lie  appears  to  have 
closely  imitated  ;  like  him,  affeotingf  to  despi'ie  the  lioiiours  of  sove- 
reignty, and  descending  to  undignified  and  nirectcd  actions  to  dis- 
play his  humility.  He  surrounded  himself  «ith  a  court  of  de- 
vout and  learned  doctors,  to  wliose  opinion  jje  professed  to  bow, 
and,  assiiited  by  wliom,  he  nsed  to  sit  in  open  durbar  to  judj;e 
the  people  according  to  the  principle  of  tlie  Mobummudan  law.  In 
such  assemblies,  the  parties  sat  on  goat-skins,  which  were  ranged 
round  the  room,  and  the  Siiah  took  any  scat  to  show  that  lie  did  not 
esteem  himself  above  his  fellow-men  in  the  faitli.  lie  pei  formed  the 
most  menial  offices:  liis  kitchen  estahlisbment  consisted  of  a  vi-ooden 
howl,  an  iron  cauldron,  and  some  earthen  pots;  he  made  his  own 
market,  cooked  hia  own  pot  aa  fev,  and  when  he  had  guests,  went 
round  himself  to  pour  water  on  their  hands,  and  ate  fiom  the  same 
bowl  with  them.  He  had  a  donkey  of  no  price,  which  he  would  ride 
witliout  a  saddle  tbrotigli  the  streets  of  Bukhara,  and  the  common 
](cnple,  charmed  hy  this  show  of  iiuniiiity,  thought  that  there  never 
liaii  been  so  8in,^le-bearted  a  man  ;  but  many  stories  which  are  re- 
lated of  him  show  how  much  worldly  sagacity  lay  under  his  assumed 
Eimplicity,  He  was  the  Louis  XI,  of  ids  day  :  cold-hloudtd  and  ljyi>o- 
critical,  but  supei'stitious,  and  covering  nurch  craftiness  and  knowledge 
of  mankind  with  a  quiet  and  smoo'di  exterior.  Not  of  "•  Shall  Ahli;i3 
the  Great"  are  more  good  stories  told,  than  of  "  Beggee  i^n  \"  in 
hearing  them  related,  you  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  recurrence 
of  phra-ses  and  idiom.s  that  appeared  so  lingular  and  amusing  in  the 
*'  Arabian  Nights,"  and  it  is  lo  he  regretted  tliat  an  Omar  a!  .Siftce 
does  not  exist  to  embody  the  tales  tliat  are  related  of  these  two  mo- 
narchs  in  another  series  of  a  thousand  and  one  evenings. 

'  The  following  striking  anecdote  was  told  my  friend  by  one  Hi\jee 
Hossein  Khan  Mervee,  an  old  Cujjer  nobleman,  ivho  was  governor  at 
Merve,  when  it  was  taken  by  Shah  Moraud,  and  who  was  carried 
away  prisoner  to  Bokhara  :  he  vniiclied  for  the  trutli  of  the  circum- 
stance,  iiaving  been  in  Bokhara  when  it  orcnrrcd, 

'  One  day,  as  the  Shah  iras  riding  through  the  city  on  his  as«,  fol- 
liAved  by  a  cortege  ofOosbcg.  AfFghaun,  and  Kuzzilbasli  noMes,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  coppersmiths'  baz&ar,  and  stojtped  at  the  shop  of 
an  artisan,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  following  singular  con  vers/ition  : 
*'  Salaam  Alekoom." — '*  Alt;koom  Salaam." — "  ^'our  health  is  good  V 
— "  By  your  condescension  and  favour." — "  I  am  concerned  to  Pce 
you,  born  a  gentleman,  toiling  in  an  occiijiation  that  is  beneath  you  : 
rather  abandon  thi.i  profession,  and  eome  live  in  tlie  town  as  become* 
a  man  of  your  birth  :  fear  not  to  write  to  your  friends  all  that  goes 
on  here;  God  be  thanked,  our  actions  are  not  such  as  we  arc  ashamed 
should  he  known  ;  hut  what  you  do  write,  write  truly,  and  send  it 
openly  and  wortliily."  Tiie  pretended  coppersmith  whom  he  ad- 
diesscd,  he  had  discovered  to  be  u  man  of  some  rank,  sent  secretly 
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by  the  AfFghaun  court  to  report  upon  his  actions  ;  and,  by  taking  this 
quiet  way  of  exposing  him,  he  both  preserved  his  reputation  for 
mildness,  and  gained  credit  for  knowing  everything  that  passed. 

'  It  was  his  custom  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  under 
the  affected  designation  of  the  Fakeer,  though  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  addressed  by  the  title  of  Huzzurut-e-'Vullee  Naiamee  (His  Ex- 
cellency the  Lord  of  Beneficence),  and  a  very  characteristic  anecdote 
on  this  head  was  related  to  my  friend  by  Ameer  Nausir  ud  Deen 
(Toora)  a  brother  to  Ameer  Hyder,  who,  leaving  Bokhara  for  some 
political  reason,  resided  many  years  at  Meshed,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  I  believe  he  now  is. 

'  The  court  sat  a  long  time  one  morning  in  expectation  of  the 
Shah's  entrance,  but  it  was  not  till  long  after  his  usual  hour  that  he 
came  ;  he  then  walked  in  from  the  outer  door,  minus  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  upper  garment  When  he  had  taken  his  seat,  and  ex- 
changed "  salaam  alekoom  "  with  the  company,  the  eldest  of  the 
mool&s  expressed  a  hope  that  nothing  untoward  had  occurred.  The 
king's  answer  was,  "  No — the  fakeer  had  a  friend  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  many  days,  and  he  went  yesterday  to  visit  him.  On  return- 
ing, as  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  road  muddy,  the  fakeer  turned  into 
a  mosque  and  slept  there."  "  But  what  food  did  the  Lord  of  Bene- 
ficence eat  ?"  *'  A  morsel  of  bread  was  in  a  beggar's  wallet,  and  the 
fakeer  ate  that."  "  And  where  is  the  skirt  of  Huzzurut-e-'Vullee 
Naiamee's  poosteen  ?"  *'  The  fakeer  observed  that  the  beggar's  feet 
were  cold,  so,  considering  that  the  skirts  of  his  garment  were  super- 
fluous, he  cut  them  off  to  make  stockings  for  the  poor  man." 

'  Notwithstanding  his  affected  meekness,  Shah  Moraud  caused  him- 
self to  be  feared  by  all  classes  of  men.  It  is  to  be  remarked  in  his 
character,  that,  though  he  overlooked  many  strong  personal  offences, 
he  never  forgave  one  which  was  directed  against  his  sovereign  power : 
still  he  had  such  command  over  his  passions,  that  he  waited  to  execute 
vengeance  till  he  could  bring  it  Avithin  warrant  of  the  Mohummudan 
law,  and  thus  he  preserved  the  distinction  that  he  prized  ;  for  those 
who  feared  and  disliked  him  were  bound  for  their  own  credit's  sake 
to  praise  him  for  his  sanctity.  He  introduced  a  very  strict  moral  code 
into  the  city,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  give  his  orthodox  brethren 
the  full  benefit  of  their  law  on  points  which  much  concerned  them. 
He  it  was  who  made  the  rule  by  which  a  man,  brought  as  a  slave  to 
Bokhara,  professing  himself  a  Soonnee,  must  prove  himself  such  by 
four  known  Soonnee  vouchers,  whom  he  is  little  likely  to  find  at  no 
warning  and  far  from  his  home.  Some  of  the  most  scrupulous  Bok- 
harians  are  averse  to  purchasing  a  man  who  declares  himself  to  be  of 
the  true  faith,  and  Soonnees  of  other  nations  tell  you,  that  the  Toork- 
muns,  when  they  capture  a  stout  man  who  persists  in  declaring  him- 
self orthodox,  will  prick  his  tongue  so  that  he  cannot  articulate,  and 
sell  him  in  that  state  in  the  bazaar ;  or  beat  him  dreadfully,  till  he  is 
inclined,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  to  deny  his  faith,  and  suffer  himself 
to  be  sold  as  an  infidel.     Such  men  never  can  become  truly  religious, 
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for  the  greater  the  heresy  of  their  neighbours  the  greater  must  be 
their  profit.' — ^pp.  158 — 163. 

Lieut.  Conoily  has  produced  an  impression  very  little  in  favour 
of  the  Turcomans ; — they  are  a  treacherous,  canting,  thieving, 
proud,  avaricious,  and  barbarous  race.  They  call  themselves 
friends  of  the  Persians ;  but  their  only  object  in  life  appears  to 
be,  liow  they  may  best  attack  Persian  villages,  pillage  their  pro- 
perty, and  carry  their  men  and  women  into  captivity.  They 
make  their  women  work,  and  treat  them  as  inferior  beings, 
although  their  marriage  ceremonies  are  conducted  with  great 
punctilio.,  Maidens  are  cheap — widows  at  a  premium.  Chastity 
IS  a  universal  virtue  among  the  women ;  and  they  are  also  discreet, 
and  shut  or  open  their  ears  at  pleasure.  *  When  men  are  talking 
together,  and  a  woman  is  sitting  by,  she  draws  up  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  from  her  bosom  over  her  mouth,  to  signify  that  she  takes 
concern  only  in  her  own  occupation.'  Perhaps,  in  the  dearth  of  in- 
genuity for  the  invention  of  a  new  fashion,  our  Victorines  and  our 
Maradans  might  take  a  hint  from  the  Turcoman  ladies.  The  Jichu 
a  la  Turcomane,  we  think,  would  sound  very  pretty ;  it  might  be 
ornamental — even  useful. 

Irlaving  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  reach  Khiva,  our  traveller 
determined  to  take  the  road  to  Meshed,  and  joined  a  com- 
pany of  pilgrims  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of  Imaum 
Reza.  For  eight  months  in  every  year,  dating  from  the  vernal 
equinox,  this  road  to  and  from  Meshed  is  travelled  by  sixty 
thousand  persons,  chiefly  pilgrims  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
though  much  of  the  country  is  desert,  every  little  station  on  the 
road  furnishes  supplies  for  this  number  of  persons  and  their  cattle. 
Stopping  at  Bostam  they  find  one  of  the  Shah's  sons  there,  as 
governor.  They  are  introduced  to  him,  and  he  asks  many  ques- 
tions, among  others  concerning  '  Yankeedoonia,'  America,  or  as  it 
may  be  rendered,  (so  says  our  author,)  '  the  world  of  the  Yankees.' 
'i'his  is  an  amusing  mistake  into  which  Lieut.  Conolly  has  fallen, 
and  natural  enough  to  those  who,  like  him,  seem  to  have  acquired 
the  language  by  the  roadside.  Yengi  doonia,  in  truth,  means  the 
New  VVorld.  Yengi  in  Tartar  language  is  new.  Yankee  is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary,  '  a  corrupt  pronunciation 
of  the  word  Mnglish  by  the  Indians  of  North  America.' 

Many  most  characteristic  scenes  on  the  road,  illustrative  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Meshed,  are  described.  We  cannot  resist  inserting 
the  following: — 

•  This  march  was  a  pleasant  one — the  air  was  fresh,  and  the  pil- 
grims, relieved  from  the  fear  of  the  two  most  dreaded  stages,  unfurled 
their  gay  pennons,  and  moved  along  with  lighter  hearts.  The  Moo- 
jeteheid's  face  wore  a  smile,  and,  settling  himself  on  his  easy  pad,  he 
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condescended  to  talk  to  those  about  him.  The  Toorks  ent  their  jokes 
upon  an  Ispahaun  dandy,  the  back  of  whose  head  was  covered  with 
long  curls,  and  who,  in  countenance  and  general  bearing  anything' 
hut  warlike,  was  quite  laden  with  arms  and  accoutrements.  The 
chaoushes  would  dash  out  ahead,  mimicking  a  fight  with  each  other, 
halt  a  minute  at  tiie  top  of  some  rising  ground  to  sec  the  country 
clear,  and  then,  returning  as  they  went,  would  call  upon  the  faithful 
to  raise  a  shout  for  the  blessed  Mohummud.  Prefacing  ^vith  some 
verses,  of  which  all  chaoushes  have  a  ready  store,  one  would  exclaim 
in  a  loud  voice: — "  Dum  be  diim  bur  gooi-e  rookkiaure  Mohummud  . 
sulawaat." — "  Upon  the  rose  of  the  cheek  of  Mohummud  may  the 
blessing  of"  God  momentarily  rest."  To  which  the  pilgrims  would 
answer,  "  Ullahhoonia suite  Ala  Mohummud- in  'vaaul-e  Mohummud.'* 
— "  O  God,  bless  Mohummud,  and  the  issue  of  Mohummud" — and 
then  they  would  join  in  a  shout.  If  they  did  not  cry  loud  or  unani- 
mously enough,  the  chaoushes  would  exclaim  angrily,  "  Better 
than  that!  sweeter  than  that! — dust  on  your  heads,  is  this  your 
sulawaat  /'' — vol,  i.  p.  233. 

'  We  had  a  rich  scene  this  morning  between  two  old  Arab  women, 
who,  whether  from  the  malformation  of  their  mule's  back,  or  what, 
could  not  balance  themselves  in  their  kajavahs.  All  the  big  stones  in 
the  road  were  picked  up  and  put  into  one  dame's  cradle,  but  with  no 
effect,  and  she  sat  perched  up,  tightly  grasping  the  centre,  till  she 
became  angry,  and  rated  her  companion  for  being  a  heavy  woman  ; 
the  other,  I  believe,  retorted  on  her  the  term  of  a  light  one,  and  they 
had  some  very  high  words,  the  mule  the  while  ambling  along  with 
them  most  patiently.  As  they  could  not  afford  a  halt,  all  attempts 
to  rectify  the  evil  were  vain  ;  the  heavy  dame  lay  like  a  millstone  in 
her  kajavah,  and,  after  a  hearty  cry,  the  two  old  bodies  became  friends 
again,  and  joined  in  vilifying  the  men  who  had  strapped  them  on,  till 
the  old  hajee,  riding  up,  shook  his  gun  at  them,  and  authoritatively 
desired  them  to  be  silent.' — ibid.  p.  236. 

Again — 

'  From  our  small  upper  room,  which  flanked  the  arched  entrance, 
M'e  looked  down  upon  an  amusing  fight  between  a  Persian  and  an 
Arab;  each  was  in  tlie  middle  of  a  crowd  of  his  friends,  bareheaded, 
and  brandishing  a  dagger,  and  swearing  to  make  mince-meat  of  his 
enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  not  really  endeavouring  to  force  hi*  way 
to  him.  They  were  eventually  brought  together,  and  made  to  kiss 
each  other,  and  immediately  after,  they  seated  themselves,  with  the 
greatest  harmony,  to  a  basket  of  unripe  plums.'— vol.  i.  p.  237. 

At  Meshed  he  visits  the  shrine  of  the  saint. 

'  When  we  entered,  the  faces  of  the  crowd  with  which  we  mixed 
were  turned  towards  Kerbolah,  and  they  were  listening  with  intense 
interest  to  the  words  of  a  speaker  mounted  on  a  pulpit  of  steps,  who, 
with  "  'kerchief  in  hand,"  alternately  Mept  and  harangued — his 
theme  the  martyrdom  of  the  sainted  Hossein.  The  mosque  was  but 
partially  lighted,  sufficiently  so  to  siiow  the  speaker  and  the  expres- 
sion 
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sion  of  some  of  his  auditors'  countenances;  farther  vvitliin,  the 
mosque  was  dark,  hut  we  could  discern,  by  the  glimmering  light  oa 
the  wail,  that  it  was  crowded  to  the  extremity.  Though  I  but  imper- 
fectly understood  the  orator's  words,  aided  by  my  friend  I  could  catch 
the  tenor  of  his  speech,  and  felt  myself  becomiufj  gradually  much 
interested.  He  was  gifted  with  a  deep  melodious  voice,  and  had 
entire  sway  over  the  feeling^s  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  When, 
detailing  the  cruelty  with  which  Hossein's  son  was  murdered  in  his 
very  arras,  he  spoke  of  the  lamentations  of  the  mother,  all  were  sof- 
tened, and  wept;  but  as,  after  a  pause,  he  went  on  to  tell  of  the 
youthful  courage  of  his  sister  Zeinah'a  two  sons,  their  sorrow  gra- 
dually gave  way  to  admiration,  which  they  expressed  in  a  deep  hum 
of  applause;  but  when  he  described  the  noble  firmness  with  wliich 
the  martyr  met  death,  when  all  his  friends  had  fallen  for  him,  tliey 
caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker,  and  burst  into  a  proud  and 
prolonged  shout  of — "Hossein!"  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  describe 
this  scene ;  it  was  one  of  those  which  once  witnessed  is  never  for- 
gotten, but  I  feel  that  my  words  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  it.' — vol.  i. 
pp.  373,  274. 

Then  follows  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  celebration  of  the 
great  Shiali  festival,  llie  death  of  Hossein,  in  which  exhibitions  of 
feats  of  strengtli  and  agility  take  place. 

'  We  hoped  also  to  have  seen  a  wonderful  boy,  an  eater  of  glass  and 
brass  kettles,  but  were  told  that,  having  become  rich  by  his  exhi- 
bitions, he  had  lately  taken  to  eat  nothing  but  pilau.,  A  resident  of 
Meslied  assured  us,  that  this  boy  once  offered  to  eat  his  auftauha 
(copper  jug)  for  half  a  real,  but  that,  feeling  sure  that  the  monster 
would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  pot.' — vol.  i. 
p.  281. 

The  lieutenant's  visit  to  Prince  Ahmed  Ali  Mirza  is  tlms  de- 
scribed : — 

'  The  residence  of  the  prince  was  in  the  citadel,  a  place  of  no  great 
strength,  the  interior  of  which  was  in  a  state  of  ruin,  exhibiting  fallen 
walls  and  rubbishy  courts.  We  alighted  at  the  archway  of  tlie  inha- 
bited part,  and  passed  into  a  hall  where  twenty  men,  dressed  in  imi- 
tation of  soldiers,  lay  asleep  ;  these,  we  afterwards  learned,  were  the 
Prince's  artillerymen,  who  were  to  have  been  drawn  up  to  show  the 
Feringee  the  strengtli  of  the  garrison,  but  the  porter,  expecting  to 
see  a  being  like  the  one  represented  in  the  Mohurrum — (i.  e.  in  one 
of  the  pious  stage-plays  of  the  festival) — let  me  pass  in  my  Persian 
costume.  Prince  Ahmud  Allee  Meerza  fully  justified  the  accounts 
^ve  had  heard  of  him;  he  received  us  with  an  affectation  of 
Hgnity  which  he  had  not  the  manners  to  support,  and  repeated  set 
gpeech,  about  the  honour  and  probity,  &c.,  of  the  English  after  the 
^^uzeer,  who,  leaning  on  a  long  stick,  stood  beloiv  the  ^^■i^dow  at 
which  his  nominal  lord  was  seated.  Tlie  Shahzadeh  wished  to  know 
whether  I  Avas  a  servant  of  the  King  of  England  or  of  the  Coompuitie. 
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"  Of  the  latter,  tliemselves  the  devoted  servants  of'  Hia  Majesty  the 
King  of  England,  and  Emperor  of  the  Seas.' "  *'  Coompaiiee  che 
ckcesmtV  asked  the  Prince  ;  "What  is  the  Company?"  1  was 
about  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  twenty-four  stools,  when  the  Vu- 
zeer  confidently  answered  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  the  Company. 
I  would  have  corrected  him,  but  no,  he  was  quite  positive.  "  Ask 
me,"  said  he,  with  the  air  of  a  man  entirely  master  of  his  subject, 
"  ask  me,  I  possess  information  on  that  score;  Sir  John  Malcolm  first 
came  as  Elchee  to  the  King'  of  Kings,  and  then  went  to  Bombay  and 
became  Coompanee"  It  was  plain  that  any  assertions  on  my  part 
would  be  lost,  and,  considering  that  the  Honourable  Court  might  be 
more  unworthily  represented,  I  suffered  the  Vuzeer  to  abide  in  big 
conceit,  and  bore  the  reproach  of  not  knowing  so  much  about  my 
own  country  as  did  a  man  who  had  never  left  Irln." — vol.  i.  p.  885. 

The  condensing  a  concentrated  essence  of  four-and-twenty 
directors  in  lUe  person  of  the  lale  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  an  opera- 
tion which,  in  these  days  of  chemical  wonders,  we  did  not  expect, 
not  even  from  the  alembic  of  a  Persian  brain.  ^ 

The  following  sketch  of  Persian  manners,  comprehended  in  the 
account  of  a  visit  which  Lieut.  Cunolly  and  his  companion  paid  to 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  Meshed,  is  full  of  spirit  and  truth  : — 

'  Some  days  after  our  arrival,  the  Syud  took  me  to  dine  with  his 
old  friend  Meerza  Abdool  Jowaut,  Moojeteheid,  one  of  the  chief  dig- 
nitaries of  the  city,  the  same  whom  Mr.  Fraser  frequently  mentions, 
and  to  whose  friendly  interference  that  gentleman  perhaps  owed  his 
life  when  it  was  threatened  by  the  fanatics  of  the  city.  Meerza  Ab- 
dool Jowaut  is  esteemed  a  very  Aflatoon  (Plato)  by  the  Meshedee.s, 
He  is  supposed  to  inherit  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Euclid  from  a  ma- 
thematical great  uncle,  and  to  be  equalled  by  few  in  the  science  oi 
astronomy  ;  logic  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end ;  and  his  decisions,! 
according  to  the  Shirra,  are  regarded  as  little  short  of  inspired  oneS) 
doubtless  because  the  excellence  of  his  disposition  induces  him  to  do 
justice  to  every  party.  He  has  a  mania  for  everything  foreign,  aflFects 
a  little  heemia  (chemistry),  not  altogether  doubting  the  fjhilosopher's 
stone,  and  treasures  up  old  books  and  European  knick-knacks.  As 
soon  as  my  friend  had  visited  him,  and  told  him  with  whom  he  was 
travelling,  Meerza  Abdool  Jowaut  sent  me  a  kind  message,  expres- 
sive of  his  regret  that  he  could  not  exactly  sliow  me  the  civilities  he 
wished,  since  the  men  of  Meshed  were  short-sighted,  and  had  given 
him  some  ugly  natnea  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Fraser; 
but  tliat  he  had  an  esteem  for  my  nation,  and  would  be  glad  on  any 
occasion  to  serve  me.  I  owed  this  civility  partly  to  the  Mccrzas 
amiable  disposition,  and  to  his  wish  to  oblige  the  SjTjd,  but  in  some 
degree  to  his  curiosity,  which  he  gratified  shortly  after  by  asking  us 
to  dinner  in  a  quiet  way. — "  You  were  mentioning,"  said  the  Syud  to 
me,  as  we  were  on  our  way  to  our  host's  residence,  "  that  the  Tartars 
did  not  invade  England ; — however  that  may  be,  don't  dispute  the 
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point  with  Meerza  Abdool  Jowaut,  for  he  has  an  historical  work  upon 
Frangestaun,  which  assures  him  that  they  did,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
put  him  out  of  conceit  with  his  book." 

•  We  waited  to  pay  our  devoirs  to  the  old  man  till  he  had  said  his 
prayers  in  a  small  mosque  near  the  gate  of  his  bouse.  Tlie  Syud 
kissed  his  hands  in  token  of  extreme  respect;  I  made  out  a  Persian 
obeisance,  by  placing  a  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  bending  forward; 
and  the  Meerza,  motioning  with  his  long  ivory-headed  stick  to  the 
entrance  of  his  house,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  showing  our  breed- 
ing by  refusing  to  take  place  of  him,  and  then  led  us  uj)  a  flight  of 
steps  to  a  broad  terrace,  where,  on  two  parallel  slips  of  carpet,  were 
placed  a  pair  of  large  silver  lamps.  The  moment  we  were  settled  on 
our  heels,  the  Meerza,  addressed  me  with — "  You  are  welcome — you 
have  conferred  honour — yiyii  are  very  welcome — your  esteemed  health 
is  good.  Wliat  is  the  latitude  of  London?"  Reference  to  the  work 
mentioned  by  my  friend,  which  lay  at  his  side,  satisfied  him  that  I 
knew  the  latitude  of  my  birth-place,  and  he  set  me  down  for  a  man 
of  information.  He  then  talked  of  his  astronomical  observations  at 
Meshed,  which  brought  out  its  position,  he  said,  nearly  what  Mr. 
Fraser  had  made  it  (a  fudge,  I  thought,  on  the  old  gentleman's  part). 
He  pushed  me  rather  hard  upon  some  abstruse  points  in  astronomy, 
but  fortunately  there  was  another  guest,  wlio  prevented  the  conversa- 
tion from  becoming  too  scientific — a  merchant  of  Reshdt,  who,  having 
gone  across  the  Caspian  to  Astrakan,  considered  himself  warranted 
in  telling  some  very  marvellous  anecdotes  of  the  Oroos. 

'  Our  talk  was  seasonably  interrupted  by  a  delicious  repast,  hand- 
somely served  on  silver  trays,  giving  us  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style 
of  living  of  the  higher  orders  of  this  city.  There  was  the  long  rice 
of  Feshower,  "  that  you  may  press  down  in  the  dish  and  it  will  rise 
again  of  its  own  elasticity',  and  which  is  so  light  that  you  never  know 
when  you  have  eaten  enough  of  it."  With  this  were  served  party- 
coloured  pilaus,  omelettes,  rich  meats  with  sweet  syrups,  and  garlic 
stewed  in  milk  ;  and  to  drink,  sherbets  that  "  Tortoni"  never  dreamed 
of,  made  with  "  rewass"  and  the  juice  of  the  fresh  grape, — nectars 
which  are  conveyed  from  a  China  bowl  to  the  mouth  in  deep  spoons 
of  the  pear-tree  wood,  so  delicately  carved  that  they  tremble  under 
the  weight  of  the  liquid.  Our  host  most  courteously  encouraged  us 
to  eat,  putting  choice  morsels  of  meat  before  us  with  his  fingers,  and 
sometimes  helping  us  from  his  own  plate  (a  politesse  which  certainly 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  Joseph  entertained  his  brothers  at 
Pharaoh's  court,  and  which  in  Persia  is  as  great  a  one  as  can  well  be 
shown  a  guest) ;  and  he  gave  zest  to  the  repast  by  filling  up  his 
intervals  with  scraps  of  poetical  wit,  which  he  bandied  with  the  Syud, 
than  whom  no  one  could  play  such  a  part  better, 

•  The  Persians  have  been  likened  to  the  French,  for  having  a  con- 
stant fund  of  agreeable  conversaiiun,  and  for  the  politeness  of  their 

I     manner ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  French  could 
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say  so  mudi  upon  so  little,  and  whether  tlieir  manners  do  not  suffer 
from  the  coiupaiison.  Tlie  Persians  have  no  real  learning  from  whicli 
to  create  their  wit,  and  yet  two  men  of  tiiis  nation  seldom  get  together 
without  striking  up  a  racy  dialogue;  and  they  express  themselves 
with  so  much  politeness  and  good  humour,  that  you  immediately  feel 
at  ease  in  their  society,  and  can  enjoy  it,  even  when  hut  partly  ac- 
quainted with  their  language.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  politer 
people  of  the  two;  to  have  the  suavity  of  the  French  without  their 
grimace,  and  to  be  without  that  ''■  brusquerie''  which  is  occasionally  so 
offensive  in  the  Gauls:  they  can  indeed  be  as  bearish  and  disagreeable 
as  any  people,  but  they  seldom  are  so  unless  when  their  religious  pre- 
judices are  excited.  These  are  the  mere  opinions  of  a  traveller:  I 
did  not  form  them  only  at  Meerza  Abdool  Jowaut's  table,  but  a  recol- 
lection of  hia  wit  and  politeness  induces  me  to  insert  them  here. 

•As  a  special  instance  of  civility,  I  should  mention  that  the  host 
ordered  my  tray  to  be  the  last  removed,  a  compliment  which  my 
ignorance  prevented  me  from  feeling  grateful  for  at  the  time,  but 
which  the  Syud  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon,  in  particularizing  several 
little  delicate  attentions  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  whicli  I  had  not 
remarked,  but  which  were  evidences  of  the  kindest  consideration, 
coming,  as  they  did,  from  a  man  of  high  religious  rank,  in  a  country 
where  eveiy  the  slightest  shade  of  civility  marks  a  man's  value  in 
society.  1  do  not  know  what  prevented  our  killing  ourselves  with 
his  rich  dinner,  unles.s  it  was  some  delicious  green  tea,  which  he  re- 
commended as  "  usle  uz  Chine,"  real  Cliina  tea,  and  which  was 
brouglit  in  little  China  cups,  cased  with  silver. 

*  A  lively  conversation  followed,  which  the  Meerza  politely  endea- 
voured occasionally  to  make  general.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
he  introduced  the  great  question,  whether  the  sun  goes  round  the 
earth,  or  the  earth  round  the  sun;  and  the  Syud,  being  actpiainted 
with  and  somewhat  of  a  convert  to  our  planetary  system,  took  the 
Copernican  side  of  the  argument.  The  Meerza  made  a  stout  dispute 
for  the  earth's  stability,  but  I  think  one  of  the  arguments  he  laid 
most  stress  upon  was  this:- — That  if  the  earth  went  round,  there  must 
be  a  ])ressure  one  way,  and  that  one  of  two  sticks  driven  at  equal 
depth  into  the  ground  crossways  must  in  time  be  pressed  farther  in 
that!  the  other.  "  If  I  were  as  some  of  this  city,"  he  said,  goori- 
Inmiouredly,  "  I  should  stop  your  arguments  by  saying  that  your  view 
of  the  question  is  heretical,  but  I  like  to  hear  both  sides  of  every 
question.  The  Feringees  are  an  astonishing  people,  and  it  pleases 
me  to  hear  of  any  new  grand  principle  being  struck  out;  you  would 
liave  the  world  in  the  heavens,  but  I  confess  that,  having  built  all  my 
small  knowledge  upou  the  belief  that  it  is  stationary,  I  should,  consi- 
dering my  years,  wish  it  to  remain  so  till  I  am  laid  in  it:" — "And 
then,"  interrupted  tlie  Syud,  "  there's  little  doubt  of  your  going  where 
We  think  the  v^'orld  to  be."  "  I  am  already  in  Paradise''  was  the 
polite  rejoinder,  and  as  it  was   not  to  be  expected  that  any  thing 

better 


better  could  be  said,  we  exchanged  the  compliments  of  the  night  and 
separated.' — vol.  i.  p.  299 — 302. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  are  the  Jews  more  persecuted  than 
in  Persia.  In  every  look  and  altitude  tlicy  exhibit  a  people  in  the 
last  stage  of  degradation  ;  ihey  never  appear  but  to  be  reviled  and 
insulted.  The  exteriors  of  their  dwellings  benr  the  semblance 
more  of  dens  than  of  houses  ;  and  the  quarter  of  the  town  which 
tiiey  inhabit  is  left  wholly  to  themselves.  They  make  their  doors 
so  low  that  not  even  the  shortest  man  can  enter  without  slooping, 
and  this  is  done  lo  keep  out  Persian  horsemen,  who  otherwise 
would  not  scruple  to  make  a  forcible  entry,  horse  and  all.  They 
never  are  known  to  rise  to  any  post  of  disttnctron.  No  one  trusts 
iheni.  Every  one  tries  to  defraud  them,  and  to  oppress  thcni. 
Such  a  general  notion  of  their  situation  is  all  that  most  travellers 
arrive  at ;  but  Mr.  Conolly  has  been  enabled  to  gratify  his  readers 
with  a  sketch  of  ihe  interior : — 

'  We  attenrled  the  Jewish  synagogue  one  Saturday,  and  the  Rabbis 
were  so  captivated  by  the  Syud's  unprecedentedly  liberal  opinions, 
that  they  made  a  point  of  sho\^-ing  all  that  they  thought  would  interest 
us.  The  sj'nagog^ue  was  a  square  room,  on  two  sides  of  which  was 
a  gallery,  with  a  lattice  screen-work  for  the  women  to  sit  behind. 
From  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  ro.se 
four  posts,  and  on  steps  within  these  was  the  altar.  Their  chanting 
was  in  the  Persian  style,  and  very  discordant;  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  read  in  Hebrew,  and  a  homily  was  delivered  in  the 
Persian  language.  When  praying,  they  turned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
covered  their  heads  in  white  mantles ;  and,  at  one  part  of  the 
service,  the  priest,  standing  on  the  altar- steps,  held  up,  the  Penta- 
teuch, written  on  large  rolls  of  parchment,  and  the  congregation 
crowded  eagerly  round  to  look  on  it.  It  was  an  affecting  sight,  this 
"  fragment  of  Israel,"  in  oriental  garb,  adhering  religiously  to  the 
ordinancea  of  their  forefathers,  amid  the  persecutions  of  the  most 
bigoted  of  a  bigoted  race.  Not  a  man,  they  said,  had  gone  out  from 
them. 

*  After  the  service,  we  were  shown  into  a  small  room,  where  were 
preserved  with  great  care  more  than  fifty  copies  of  the  Scripture, 
written  on  rolls  of  parchment  by  devout  individuals,  who  had  pre- 
sented them  to  the  synagogue.  Each  roll  was  kept  in  a  case  like  a 
drum,  on  which  was  a  plate  telling  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the 
date  of  the  gift ;  and  one  copy,  we  were  told,  was  used  in  turn  every 
Sabbath. 

'  From  the  synagogue  we  repaired  to  the  Ketkhoda's  house,  consist- 
ing of  a  range  of  double-storied  rooms  on  one  side  of  a  neat  garden, 
roiitid  which  vines  were  tarried  on  a  treillagc.  We  sat  on  the  walk, 
under  the  shade  of  a  fine  tree;  and  the  Jew,  though  he  would  not 
drink  with  us,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  Sabbath-day,  produced  some 
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bottles  of  strong  arrack  and  thin  bad  wine  of  his  own  manufacture, 
and,  seeing  that  we  Avould  only  taste  it,  lest  8ome  keen-nosed  Mohutn- 
mudan  should  scent  us,  he  be|>;ged  us  to  take  the  liquor  home  to 
comfurt  our  hearts  with  at  leisure,  There  was  such  an  air  of  comfort 
about  this  man's  house,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
It,  saying  that  we  saw  all  his  wealth ;  that  formerly  the  Jews  had 
money,  but  now,  God  help  them,  they  had  ceased  to  hoard  it,  since 
some  extortionate  ruler  or  other  was  sure  to  take  it  from  them. 

'  We  became  very  intimate  with  this  people,  and  in  many  of  their 
houses  I  observed  much  to  contradict  their  outward  appearance  of 
poverty.  On  one  occasion  I  was  invited  to  a  wedding  in  their 
quarter.  At  evening  I  was  introduced  to  a  company,  who  were 
seated  in  a  square,  on  a  broad  terrace,  having  before  them  trays  con- 
taining burnt  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  and  confectionary,  and  flasks 
of  arrack,  which  they  drank  from  small  cups,  in  such  immoderate 
quantities  that  I  expected  to  see  them  lose  their  senses ;  but  it  merely 
appeared  to  have  the  effect  of  exciting  them.  The  seat  of  honour  was 
kept  for  the  bridegroom,  a  most  uninteresting  youth,  who,  looking  very 
much  ashamed  of  himself,  entered  M'ith  a  boy  on  either  hand  singing 
a  discordant  epithalamium,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  place  next  to  his 
father  at  the  head,  the  company  severally  complimented  him.  Meat 
and  broth  was  then  brought  in,  and  when  it  had  been  partaken  of, 
health  was  wished  to  the  bridegroom  and  to  his  father,  the  host, 
bumpers  of  arrack  were  tossed  down,  and  some  of  the  company  got  up 
one  after  another,  and  danced  a  ridiculous  sort  o^  pas  seul.  It  was  next 
proposed  to  sing,  and  some  of  tlie  best  performers  being  called  upon, 
sang  from  the  Psalms  of  David  very  sweetly.  The  audience  were 
frequently  moved  to  tears,  and  once,  when  a  young  man  sang  a  psalm, 
which  by  Mehdee  Beg's  translation  I  knew  to  be  that  (even  in  our 
language)  most  beautiful  one,  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat 
down,  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion,"  they  sobbed  aloud. 
They  were  all  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  their  potations,  but 
men  in  their  situation  must  ever  be  affected  by  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  and  it  was  easy  to  believe  their  grief  sincere.  In  the 
height  of  the  entertainment  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  the  darogha  had  sent  for  some  arrack, 
for  medicine,  but  as  he  required  a  large  dose,  it  was  refused  htm. 
He  therefore  now  sent  his  myrmidons  to  put  a  stop  to  what  he  called 
the  disturbance  in  their  quarter,  as  it  was  the  night  of  a  Mohumraudan 
festival.  A  little  money  sent  the  officers  away,  and,  shortly  after,  the 
bride  being  brought  to  the  house  with  music  and  torches,  and  a  large 
attendance  of  female  friends,  the  party  broke  up.' — vol.  i.  pp.  304^308. 

We  think  the  following  observations  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion at  this  timCj  when  a  thousand  symptoms  of  change  are  so 
apparent  among  many  nations  of  the  *  unchanging  East' : — 

'  It  la  to  be  lamented  that  the  Persians  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  Word,  for,  could  it  be  spread  among 
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them,  it  would  at  least  be  rapidly  extended — that  already  excited 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  now  loses  itself  in  infidelity,  would  lay  hold  of 
truth,  were  it  taught  the  true  principles  by  which  to  discern  and  prove 
the  same.  The  Mooselraauns,  as  argued  Sir  W.  Jones,  are  already 
a  sort  of  heterodox  Christians  ; — they  believe  much  that  we  do  ;  they 
have  much  of  our  Scripture,  and,  in  their  ignorance,  sincerely  think 
that  we  have  corrupted  the  rest.  Now,  the  Korfin  can  no  more  bear 
an  impartial  comparison  with  the  Jewish  Testament  than  the  licentious 
tenets  that  it  inculcates  can  stand  hefore  the  purity  and  charity  of  the 
Gospel  precepts ;  and  our  endeavours  should  be  to  impart  to  these 
people  the  doctrines  of  sound  reason  and  log^ic,  and  lead  them  to  the 
comparison ;  but  to  convert  the  natives  of  Persia  by  our  Scripture, 
we  should  give  them  every  incitement  to  read  it,  and  not  only  trans- 
late from  the  original,  so  as  to  preserve  the  similarity  of  idiom  which 
runs  through  all  eastern  languages,  but  not  insist  upon  a  strictly 
literal  translation,  when,  fully  preserving  the  sense,  we  can  express 
a  sentence  more  beautifully.  Except  the  Arabs,  no  people  are  more 
susceptible  of  the  beauties  of  language  than  are  the  Persians,  and  they 
Avili  not  read  what  is  written  in  a  hard  style.  I  humbly  conceive  that, 
to  obtain  a  correct  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  should  get 
the  assistance  of  a  Persian  Jew.  The  descendants  of  Israel,  who  live 
in  Ir&n,  retain  their  own  language,  and  some  of  their moolia,s  not  only 
acquire  a  classical  knowledge  of  Persian,  but  become  skilled  in  Arabic  ; 
and  one  of  these  would  have  a  heart  in  the  work,  which  no  Mohum- 
mudan  assistant  well  can.  I  think,  also,  that  we  might  look  to  the 
theological  writings  of  the  Mohummudans  for  a  style  of  translation. 
During  the  Mohurrum  at  Meshed,  the  lecturers  read  from  an  Arabic 
ivork  passages  which  appeared  greatly  to  affect  the  multitude.  The 
book  was  composed  by  Hossein's  son,  AUee  Awsut,  Zein-ul  Aubideen ; 
it  is  entitled  "Sahifa  Sajjadea," — "  The  Book  of  the  Adorer,"  a  name 
by  which  AUee  Awsut  was  designated,  or  "  Sahifa  KSmila,"  "  The  Full 
or  Perfect  Book."  It  is  written  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  consisting  of  lamentation  for  sina,  adoration  of  God,  and  en- 
treaties for  his  mercy  ;  and  doubtless  many  idioms  and  expressions 
might  be  borrowed  from  it  to  suit  a  translation  of  our  Psalmist's  verses.' 
— vol.  i.  pp.  334-336. 

We  recommend  the  following  spirited  sketch  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader.  It  is  full  of  truth,  and  describes  with  singular  apt- 
ness the  style  in  which  our  countrymen  and  their  manners  are  dis- 
cussed by  Orientals  in  conversation  with  each  other, 

'  Twenty-five  miles  to  Sultanpore.  Three  miles  before  the  latter 
place  was  the  small  walled  town  of  Nohshehera,  where,  halting  to 
rest  a  little  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  we  fell  into  conversation  with  a 
Persian  stranger,  who,  according  to  what  we  could  discover  of  his 
condition,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Zand  family,  travelling  pour  se 
diitrairf.  In  two  minutes  Keraunmt  Alice  and  the  stranger  became 
as  old  friends,  cracking  their  jokes,  and  complimenting  each  other  on 
their  wit :  a  little  persuasion  induced  the  traveller  to  turn  his  pony's 
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head,  and  go  back  with  us  one  stape,  and  I  do  not  remember  many 
plcasanttT  evenmgs  than  this  uhifh  we  passed  in  his  society. 

'  Khooaroo,  as  the  stranger  styled  liiniRelf,  was  a  tall,  very  hand- 
Home,  and  pood-humoured  looking  tnan,  with  a  beard  worthy  of  one 
who  claimed  descent  from  a  late  royal  family.  He  was  the  very  figure 
of  a  true  Persian,  yet  I  think  that  I  should  recogiiiKe  !iira  again  in 
any  part  of  his  own  country.  He  had  travelled  through  Toorkestaun, 
part  of  Affghaunistaun,  and  the  Punjaub,  and  was  full  of  very  enter- 
taininj;j  anecdote  relating  to  liis  travels.  From  the  little  he  bad  seen 
of  English  society  at  the  outposts  of  Loodeeatia,  he  tiHiliTtook  to  de- 
scribe the  ways  and  means  of  the  Ferint^ees  who  ruled  over  India,  and 
if  his  remarks  were  severe,  they  were  very  amusingly  made, 

'  "  The  Feringees,"  he  commenced,  "  are,  1  beg  leave  to  represent, 
by  no  means  a  plca.'sant  people  to  be  among;  for  they  have  nothing 
to  say  for  themselves,  and  considering  that  they  are  unbelievers,  have 
more  davuiitf]h"  [pride,  or  self-sufficiency]  "than  enoiij^h.  One  of 
their  sirdars,  learninp;  that  I  was  a  great  traveller,  sent  to  invite  me 
to  visit  him;  so  I  went,  and  saw  a  grave  little  man.  who  was  very 
civil,  but  as  khooshk  "  [dry,  stiff]  "  as  a  stick :  he  seated  me  on  a  chair 
near  him,  and  gave  me  tea,  which,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  they  make 
deliciously  ;  he  then  asked  me  whether  I  had  not  visited  this  .ind  that 
place,  and  when  I  answered  bvlii "  [yes]  "  he  rejoined, '  Ha ! '  We  sat 
thus  for  some  time ;  first  came  in  one  captfta,  and  then  another 
captUn  ;  they  looked  at  me  and  at  each  other,  and  every  now  and  then 
delivered  themselves  of  a  syllable  or  two  ;  while  one  man  ivas  paciug- 
up  and  down  the  room  as  if  he  was  possessed.  At  last  some  of  them 
gave  their  hand  to  the  master  of  the  house,  and  went  away ;  so  1 
thought  I  might  as  well  take  leave  also. 

*♦'  1  have  learned,  that  formerly  these  men  were  a  small  tribe  of 
merchants,  servants  to  the  kings  of  this  country,  but  now,  maledic- 
lions  on  their  fathers  !  they  have  it  all  their  own  way.  The  secret  of 
their  tale  is  this:  They  have  information  of  everj'thing  that  passes 
everywhere,  and  they  make  the  most  of  the  news.  If  tvio  men  quarrel 
about  a  country,  they  step  in  to  adjust  the  dispute,  and  turn  both  out. 
It  is  a  pity  we  had  not  the  land  !  Ullah  I  how  rich  some  of  those  fat 
Lahore  idolaters  are  [ 

' "  Soldiers,  I  request  permission  to  observe,  the  Inglia  are  not ; 
though  no  doubt  they  are  great  merchants  and  shrewd  people.  For 
a  long  time  they  paid  us  some  crores  a  year,  to  keep  the  Oroos  off 
them  ;  but  old  Sukiman  there  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  olf  him- 
self, and  the  Feringecs  having  been  acute  enough  to  see  this,  no  longer 
•waste  their  money.  They  say,  Abbas  Mirza  has  married  the  Imperu- 
toor's  daughter  1  Is  it  true?  These  are  wonderful  times!  we  were 
kings  the  other  day,  and  now  I  am — let  me  remember — av,  Khoosroo 
Sha,  sometimes  compelled  to  hide  my  religion,  and  beg  civility  from  a 
set  of  dogs  like — what  is  the  happy  name  of  your  friend  the  peer  there 
asleep  ?  MuiieenShah,  Moobirik  bash,  Muheen  Shah,  (aside,)  if  you 
hear  me,  and  a  curse  be  upon  you  if  you  are  asleep  !  " 
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'  We  parted  tlie  next  morning.  Keraumut  Alke  was  as  sorrowful 
as  if  he  was  about  to  separate  from  a  brother,  for  it  was  king  since  his 
heart  had  been  gladdened  with  so  much  khoosoobut,  [pleasant  con- 
verse,] and  when  we  had  marched  on  some  distance,  he  broke  a  long 
silence  by  exclaiming,  "  Hei  Iran  !  Ir^n  !  your  people  may  be  rogues 
and  liars;  but  I  swear  you  are  such  pleasant  companions  that  one 
would  live  among  you  on  any  terms !  "—vol.  ii.  pp.  27S-2S2. 

We  think  the  whole  of  Lieut.  Conolly'a  remark.?  included  in 
the  section  headed  '  Overland  Invaaiou  of  India,'  well  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  clear  that  India  can  never  be  taken  by  a  coup 
dc  main — and  that  it  will  require  a  succession  of  years  before  Rus- 
sia could  sufficiently  advance  into  the  'bowels  of  tiie  land'  lo 
master  any  secure  position  troiu  which  lo  direct  idtiniate  opera- 
tions, and  upon  which  her  forces,  if  any  disaster  befel  iheui,  uiiglit 
retire.  To  organise  such  an  invasion  would  require  the  talents 
of  a  chief,  sucl>  as  perhaps  has  never  yet  been  kuovin  in  Russian 
niilitnry  history ;  and  to  lead  it  on  to  success,  aniid.'it  all  llie  wiles 
of  the  numerous  tribes  through  which  it  ^vould  have  to  pass, 
checked  by  the  great  difticulties  of  procuring  food,  assailed  by  the 
vicis^situdes  of  climate,  and  after  all,  with  the  certainty  of  meeting 
troops  just  as  well  disciplined,  better  accustomed  to  the  climate, 
and  widi  gigantic  resources  of  all  sorts  about  and  behind  them, 
would  require  the  liead  of  a  Caesar,  a  liuonaparte,  or  a  Wel- 
liiigtou.  On  the  whole,  we  strongly  recommend  this  book,  as 
containing  much  amusement  and  information. 


I       Art,  IIL — History   of  Roman    Literature,  from,  the    earliest 
I  Period  to  the  Am/ustan  Aije,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  Edition,  ]S24; 

^^_^    and  during  the  Amjustun  Age,  in  1  vol.  8vo.     By  John  Dun- 
^^t    top,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  '  History  of  Fiction.' 

P  TTiyRITERS  on  the  '  History  of  Roman  Literature'  have  added 
'  '  greatly  to  their  own  labours,  and  to  the  fatigue  of  their 
readers,  by  endeavouring  to  trace  the  language  of  the  Romans  up 
to  its  remotest  origin.  Now  Rome,  it  is  confessed,  was  formed 
of  the  colhivies  of  savage  tribes.  What,  tlien,  could  be  its  earliest 
language  but  a  barbarous  jargon  i  Rut  these  tribes,  it  is  said, 
were  either  a  part  of  the  Tuscan  nation,  or  had  been  united,  by 
cour|uest,  under  its  dominion.  And  of  what  was  the  Tuscan  po- 
pulation composed  lI — of  all  that  the  ocean,  from  the  ea.?t  and 
south,  had  vomited  on  their  sliores,  and  that  the  mountains  had 
poured  down  in  torrents  from  the  north  ;  for,  concerning  the 
numerous  sources  to  which  different  theories  have  exclusively  re- 
ferred 
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ferred  tlie  whole  of  llie  Tuscan  nation,  only  enough  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  tliat  each  has  contributed  a  portion^ — and  that  a 
Tuscan  was 

•  A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe.' 

But  even  admitting  tlie  Tuscan  to  be  traceable  to  one  pure  source, 
and  lliat  the  court  language,  at  least,  of  Romulus  was  pure  Tus- 
can,— of  wlial  possible  avail  could  the  knowledge  of  that  be  in 
elucidating  the  liistory  of  Roman  literature,  which  had  no  existence 
for  centuries  afterwards,  while,  in  the  interval,  the  language  had 
been  so  peipetually  changing,  and  so  completely  changed,  that  a 
treaty,  made  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  Rome, 
was  unintelligible,  as  Polybius  tells  us,*  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  :  and  the  language  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  promulged  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  had  not  only  become  obso- 
lete at  the  conunencement  of  the  eighth,  but  Cicero  at  that  time 
cites,  on  a  particular  case,  old  commentators  {veleres  interpretes) 
as  declaring  their  inability  to  understand,  and  ottering  conjectures 
only  on  the  meaning  of  the  law.  f  If  such  could  be  the  obscurity 
of  this  important  record,  of  which  Livy  says  '  fons  omnis  public! 
privatirpie  est  juris  ;'J  and  of  which  Cicero  relates,  that  in  his 
youth  all  law-students  were  required  to  get  it  by  heart,  ^  what 
must  have  been  the  mutability  of  language  in  common  intercourse, 
where  accuracy  was  little  required,  and  among  a  nation  which  for 
centuries  naturalized  every  conquered  people,  and  where  neither 
victors  nor  vanquished  had  any  standard  of  taste  to  curb  the 
caprices  of  colloquial  phraseology?  Accordingly,  we  lind  from 
inscriptions,  and  the  other  few  remaining  scattered  documents 
of  vvliic!]  the  dates  can  be  ascertained,  that  for  the  tirst  five  hun- 
dred years  the  language  of  Rome  was  in  a  constant  fluctuation 
— not  of  orthography,  nor  of  neologies  and  archaisms  merely,  but 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  grammatical  construction, 

About  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  two  causes  con- 
spired to  give  birth  to  Roman  literature.  Rome,  in  its  incessant 
wars  with  ad  the  closely  neighbouring  states,  had  been  perpetually 
environed  with  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and  leisure  was 
known  to  no  one  that  was  able  to  carry  arms  ;  even  extreme  youth 
was  occupied  in  learning  warlike  practice,  and  extreme  age  iu 
instructing  youth,  and  in  consulting  for  the  immediate  safety  of  the 
state  :  but  when,  by  successive  conquests,  war  was  removed  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  the  allies — as  the  subjugated  nations 
were  called — formed  lialf  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  Rome  was 
left  in  peace,  and  its  inhabitants  iu  comparative  leisure.  At  this 
period  was  effected  the  conquest  of  Magna  Griecia,  which  intro- 


•  Lib.  ili.  c.  22.  t  De  Leg.  ii.  23.  %  L.  iii.  c.  34. 
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duccd  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  arts  atid  refinements  of 
Greece,  and  letting  in  the  light  of  literature  just  when  Rome  was 
prepared  to  imbibe,  she  soon  became  fitted  also  to  reflect  it. 

The  drama,  as  most  calculated  to  attract  attention,  became  the 
subject  of  imitation  j  and  the  lirst  regular  literary  compositions 
that  nre  recorded  to  have  existed  in  the  Latin  language  are  the 
drmnalic  pieces  of  Livius  Andronicus.  Nor  was  he  a  native  of 
Hume,  but  of  Magna  Graecia.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  fortunate  : 
he  would  bring  wilh  him  a  just  partiality  for  the  noble  Greek 
hexameter,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  construction  ;  and 
though  its  sonorous  grandeur  could  not  find  an  echo  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  yet  its  varied  cadences,  its  majestic  march,  and  Hexible 
strength,  were  all  capable  of  bemg  communicated  to  the  Roman 
language,  but  might  never  have  been  so,  had  the  excellence  of  a 
native  poet  given  previous  reputation,  as  well  as  currency,  to  any 
inferior  measure,  such  as  tlie  Saturnian,  in  which  Andronicus 
(probably  to  conciliate  his  new  countrymen)  had  translated  the 
Odyssey.  This  consideration  may  explain  the  finished  structure 
of  the  only  four  consecutive  lines  which  remain  among  the  frag- 
ments of  this  poet,  and  which,  from  their  polish,  have  been  sus- 
pected not  to  be  his  ;  yet,  even  in  this  sliort  passage,  there  is  a 
|trace  of  the  Grecian, — for  when  he  says, 

'  Dirige  odoriseqiios  ad  cceca  cubilia  canes,' 
rlie  seems  forcing  the  Latin  upon   compounds,  and  'sesquipedalia 
[verba,'  into  which  the  Greek  glides  with  such  spontaneous  facility, 
kAnother  consequence  of  his  foreign  origin   was  the   adoption  of 
(Greek  stories   for  his  dramas,  which  in   most  instances  were  pro- 
bably  mere  translations,  as   were  those  of  all  (so  far  as  we  have 
I  any  knowledge)  of  his  successors  on  the  stage  of  republican  Rome. 
[Such  regular  compositions,  however,  were  a  great  improvement 
on  the  bnflbonery,  and  extemporaneous  ribaldry,  and  personality  of 
the  old  Fescennine  verses,  whose  authors,   Horace  tells  us,   were 
not  reclaimed  '  formidine  fustis.' 

Of  the  real  merits  of  these  ancient  dramatists, — Andronicus, 
l£nnius  (who  was  also  an  epic  poet),  Nievius,  Pacuvius,  Atlius, 
i&c,  we  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  judgment,  the  fragments 
(that  remain  being  mere  scraps.  Nor  can  any  certain  inference 
I  be  drawn  from  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  many 
I  persons  in  the  most  refined  period  of  Roman  literature,  to  whom 
probably  was  applicable  the  observation  of  Andronicus  himself, 

'  Mirum  videtur  quod  sit  factum  jam  diu  ;' 
at  least  we  know  Cicero  said  of  Amirnnicus,  that  his  works  were 
not  worthy  of  a  second  ptrusal  (liriit.  lt>)  ;   and   Horace  (Epist. 
21.)  complains  grievously  of  the  ancient  poets  being  preferred  to 
the  lUoderHj  merely  because  they  were  aiicieut.     Suetonius,  too, 
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spenks  of  Ainlronicus  niici  Ennius  in  particular,  as  them<;ctv<;s  half 
(ireeks,  and  of  their  works  as  mere  translations  from  the  Greek.* 
Horace  indeed  admits  that  there  wns,  now  and  tlicn,  a  graceful 
expression,  and  here  and  lliere  a  polished  line;  and  as,  in  the  few 
fiai^nients  roniaiiiiiis;  of  these  ancient  poets,  we  may  fmd  some 
things  to  admire,  and  some  even  that  have  been  imitated  ])v  their 
most  telehratcd  snccessors,  we  may  fairly  give  them  credit  for 
much  more  of  the  same  kind  ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  slireds  and  patches  we  possess  were  not  preserved  as  patterns 
of  beauty  or  excellence,  but  (except  in  the  case  of  Etinius)  princi- 
pally adduced  by  ancient  grammarians  as  authorities  for  the 
significalioii  of  sonnie  single  word. 

Seneca^'  has  applauded  Njevius's  sentiment,  and  Cicero  re- 
peatedly applied  itjj 

'  Laetiis  sum 

Laudari  aba  te,  pater,  laudato  viro.' 
Virgil's — 

'  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  rac,  verumquc  laboretn, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis.' — /En.  xii.  43j. 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  less  elegant  but  more  pithy  phrase 
of  Attius — ' 

'  Virtutj  sis  par,  dispar  fortunis  patris.' — ap.  Macrob.  1.  vi.  c.  1. 
The  celebrated  tyrant's  maxim,  adopted  by  Ca!i2;tila,§  declaimed 
on  by  Seneca,  ||  and,  as  Erasmus  says  of  it,  '  a  nemine  scriptoruni 
noil  Hsurpata,  praecipue  M.  Tullio  familiaris,'  —  was  that  of 
Atreus  in  Attius — *  Oderint  dum  metuant.' ^  Ovid  (in  Meta- 
morph.  xiii.  <20)  has  copied  the  coarseness  of  Pacuvius,  who  (in 
Armorum  Judicio)  makes  his  hero  say, — 

'  An  quis  est,  qui  te  esse  dignnm  quicum  certetur  putet?' 
instead  of  imitating  the  elegance  of  Attins  on  the  same  occasion — 

'  Nam  trophicum  ferre  nie  a  forti  viro 
Pulchrum  est:  sin  autem  et  vrncar,  vinci  a  tali  nullum  est  probrum.' 
I'he  first  sentiment  was  not  more  appropriate  to  the  temper  and 
fate  of  Ajax,  than  the  latter  to  the  character  of  Ulysses. 

These  specimens  of  the  few  fragments  that  remain  may  give  some 
little  idea  of  the  style  of  writers  called  ancients  by  those  whom  we 
denominate  the  classic  authors  of  Rome.  Their  versification  was 
rude,  though  a  great  improvement  on  the  harsh  and  irregular  !?a- 
turnian  ;  and  Ennius  in  particular  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
completely  establishing  the  hexameter  introduced  by  Andronicus. 

*  De  IHusIr,  Grnmmal.  c.  i.  This,  hdwevcr,  could  uut  have  been  just  wiHi  regard 
to  Knniuji's  itiost  culebrttte'd  work — '  The  Arnals.' 

t  Epist.  102.  I  Tusc.  4.  Ep.  ad  Div.  5,  19,  anil  15,10.  Tlson.  T,  &r. 

5  SiifJon.  Calij».  30.  ||  De  Ira,  i.  16  ;  and  Uo  Ctement.iL  I. 
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He,  too,  by  refining  and  combining  passages  of  the  rude  old  po- 
pular poems  with  otliers  from  the  Greek  comic  writers,  gave 
commencement  to  tlie  regular  satire,  in  which  alone  llie  Koman 
litetaturc  can  claim  originality  ;  tliough  Ennius  himself  liati  uo 
such  pretension,  not  only  borrowing,  as  we  have  said,  from  Greeks 
and  Tuscans,  but  from  his  immediate  predecessor,  whom  lie 
afl'ixted  to  despise  ;  a  proceeding  on  which  Gicero  iclls  liini — 
'  a  NiEvio  vel  sumsisti  multa,  si  faleris  ;  vel,  si  negas,  snrripuisli.'* 
When  authors  can  obtain  an  easy  celebrity  by  imitation,  they 
will  not  be  al  the  trouble  of  original  composition:  and  at  tlie  lime 
of  line  first  Roman  writers,  as  Mr-  JJtinlop  has  observed,  *  liie 
productions  of  Grecian  literature  were  almost  as  new  to  the  llo- 
mans  as  the  most  perfectly  original  compositions  would  liavebeen.' 
And  though,  by  these  imitations,  tiiey  made  an  earlier  approach 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  best  models,  they  were,  from  the  same 
cause,  prevented  from  attaining  equal  excellence  by  efibrts  of 
iheir  own  ; — 'quia  nunquam  par  sit  imitator  auctori ;  hiec  na- 
lura  est  rei :  semper  citru  veritatem  est  similitudo.' 

Of  the  '  Annals'  of  Ennius,  there  remains  so  much  botli  of 
power  and  beauty,  that  Mr.  J)unlop's  designation  of  tliem  as  a 
'  versified  newspaper,'  however  applicable  to  the  inartificialness  of 
tiic  plan,  is  by  no  means  a  jnst  description  of  the  matter ;  and  this 
much  some  of  the  critic's  own  citations  may  piove.  For  a  like 
reason,  the  classing  under  such  a  description  the  Araucana  of 
r>cilla  and  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  is  equally  indefensible. 
The  latter  especially  had  to  contend  with  an  unpoctical  language, 
[and,  as  far  as  the  ancient  style  of  epic  is  concerned,  an  unpoetic 
generation  ;  the  '  amaiites  mira  Camosna;'  would  only  have  been 
ridiculed  in  an  age  which  Voltaire  himself  had  unhappily  taught 
rto  delight  in  sarcastic  incredulity. 

The  popularity  which  the  genius  of  Ennius,  and  the  vanity  and 
.patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  gave  to  his  historic  poems,  pro- 
'duced  a  long  succession  of  similar  works,  (ceasing  only  with  the 
1  decline  of  literature  under  the  empire.)  many  of  whicli  liave  pe- 
Irished ;  but  probably  very  favourable  specimens  remain  in  the 
■  regular  and  sustained  poems  of  Lucan  and  Silius  Italicns,  and  in 
the  siiorter  tlighls  of  Claudian. 

Variety  of  composition  cost  Emiius  notliing.  for  he  was  a  bor- 
rower, and  had  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature  whereon  to 
levy  contributions ;  and  perhaps  the  work  which  had  the  greatest 
inlUicnce  on  society  was  a  translation  of  the  romantic  story  of 
Evemerus,  who  professed  to  have  discovered  an  islanil  ^vhere  he 
fnund  records  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  principal  deities,  and 
therefore  asserted  the  whole  generation  of  Olympus  to  jiave  been 
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mere  mortals,  deified  by  superstition.  This  soon  became  the 
general  opinion  among  men  of  mforinalion  ;  and,  gradually  spread- 
ing among  the  people,  prepared  tlie  downfal  of  the  elegant  but 
sand-built  structure  of  heathen  mythology. 

From  occasionally  puerile  conceits  of  alliteration,  &,c.  in  Ennius 
and  liis  fraternity,  Mr.  Dunlop  infers  the  error  of  those  who  •  sup- 
pose that  false  ta^te  and  jingle  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  ages  of 
poetry,  aud  tiiat  the  early  bards  of  a  country  are  free  from  con- 
celii;'  but  the  inference  itself  is  erroneous, — since,  though  the 
"writers  in  question  were  the  early  bards  of  Rome,  tliey  were  them- 
selves Greeks,  in  the  latter  ages  of  Grecian  literature;  for,  when 
not  so  by  birth,  they  became  so  in  the  habits  of  education,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  their  lu«te.  Such  was  I'lautus,  a  native 
of  Unibria,  the  tirst  Roman  author  of  whom  several  productions 
have  come  down  to  us  entire  :  and  as  he  may  be  presumed  to  be 
an  improvement  on  his  predecessors,  his  productions  may  afford  a 
scale  by  which  to  estimate  not  only  the  earlier  Roman  writers,  but 
the  Grecian  authors  from  whom  they  borrowed,  and  of  whose 
writings  there  are  now  scarcely  any  remains.  And  considering 
that  the  subject  of  imitation,  both  by  Plautus  and  Terence,  was 
t!ic  latest  or  reformed  comedy  of  the  most  retined  period  of 
Grecian  literature,  it  is  surprising  to  observe  the  great  want  of 
variety  in  their  characters — the  sameness  in  their  plots — the 
frequent  clumsiness  in  the  conduct  of  iheni,  aud  the  rudeness  of 
the  verse,  which  has  neither  the  ease  of  pro.se  nor  the  musicalness 
of  metre.  In  this  last  respect,  no  doubt,  PInutus  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  Ennius,  and  '^ference  on  Plautus;  but  all  the 
learniug  and  ingenuity  of  Scaliger,  Erasmus,  Fabricius,  8cc.  with 
all  the  legerdemain  of  criticism — substituting,  transposing,  alter- 
ing, and  curtailing  words  at  will — have  failed  to  elicit  anvlhing 
like  a  regular  system  of  versification — anything  which  might  not 
be  equally  made  out  of  any  piose  composition— for,  '  nihil  est 
prosa  scriptum,  quod  non  redigi  possit  in  quscdam  versiculornni 
membra.'  *  And  no  marvel,  when  Qiiintiliaii  could  say  of 
Terence's  writings,  '  plus  adhuc  habitura  gratise,  si  intra  versus 
trimetros  stetissent;'  f  and  when  Cicero  distinctly  admits,  in 
speaking,  not  of  Terence  only,  but  of  his  whole  class,  '  coniicoruni 
senarii  propter  similitudineni  sermonis  sic  sspe  sunt  abjccti,  ut 
nonnnnquam  \[\  in  his  numerus  et  versus  intelligi  possint.' J 

With  regard,  however,  to  sameness  of  plot  and  character,  either 
in  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  are  not  to  attribute  this  so  much  lo 
poverty  of  imagination,  as  to  that  comparatively  simple,  structure  of 
society,  which  admitted  few  of  those  complicated  relations,  and 
consequent  variety  of  events  and  diversity  of  character,  M'ith  which 
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modern  life  is  checkered.  Accordingly,  in  almost  every  play,  we 
have  a  father  whose  indulgence  is  abused,  or  severity  duped  by  a 
proHigalc  son  atid  his  rapacious  mistress,  aided  by  a  swindling 
slave,  who,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable-books,  instead  of  being  re- 
probated for  his  knavery,  is  admired  for  his  adroitness,  which,' 
however,  is  often  of  so  poor  a  kind  as  to  imply  absolute  fatuity 
in  llie  party  to  be  cheated.  To  these  are  sometimes  added  the 
bidly  and  the  parasite,  and  occasionally,  it  would  seem,  merely  for 
variety,  not  contributing  to  the  conduct  of  the  plot.  The  gross 
contrivances  of  the  poet,  in  stating  by  prologue  the  circumstances 
introductory  to  his  story,  are  defended  by  Mr.  Dunlop  (i.  3iy) ; 
but  the  defence  of  the  poet  becomes  the  accusation  of  the  au- 
dience, if  their  dulness  made  such  explanations  necessary  ;  ami 
though  that  might  apologize  for  introductions  similar  to  those  we 
find  in  Shakspeare's  Chorus,  Rumour,  &c.  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  clumsy  avoidance  of  repetition  by  the  question  of  '  Quomodo  ' 
being  answered  with^ — ■ 

'Horum  caussa  hasc  agitur  spectatonim  Fabula. 

Hi  sciunt,  qui  Uc  afFuerunt ;  vobis  post  narravero.' 

— Plaut,  Pseud,  ii.  4.  30. 

In  another  passage  we  find  the  same  contrivance,  near  the  end  of 
the  play,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  public 
struct ;  and  the  absurdity  of  this  niode  of  preserving  tlie  utiity  of 
place  is  thus  avowed  with  amusing  simplicity^ 

'  Evfych.  Eamiis  intro;  non  utibilis  hie  locus  factis  tuis; 

Dnni  memoramus  arbitri  ut  sint  qui  pnctercant  per  vias. 
Demopho.  Hercle  quin  tu  recte  dicis  :  eadem  brevior  fabula 
Erit:  eamus.' — Plaut,  Merc  at.  v.  4,  4-5. 

The  whole  representation  must  have  been  very  gross  when  pas- 
sages could  be  tolerated  so  entirely  destructive  of  even  the  nio- 
montary  supposition  of  reality.  As  the  Homan  audience  was  pro- 
bably not  very  conversant  with  either  chronology  or  geography,  the 
dramatists  had  no  great  occasion  to  be  nice  in  their  calculations, 
and  we  tind  the  critics  often  very  learnedly  convicting  them  of  an- 
nihilating space  and  time  to  preserve  the  unities — performing 
journeys  tlurmg  the  action  which  would  have  required  months  to 
arctnnphsh;  yet  it  is  singular  that  the  critics  should  have  omitted 
to  notice  lire  most  whimsical  of  anachronisms — Amphytrion  swear- 
ing by  Hercules  I    (Plaut.  Atnphytr.  ii.  2.  104) 

The  same  want  of  relinement  in  the  poet  or  his  audience,  or 
both,  .so  conspicuous  in  the  inartificial  conduct  of  his  plots, 
nppenrs  also  in  the  coarseness  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of 
tlie  scenes.  What  a  hideous  idea  is  presented  of  the  proHigucyof 
thu  much  lauded  times  of  Cato  the  censor  and  Scipio  Africanus, 
when  we  hear  a  hero,  for  whom  the  interest  of  the  audience  is 
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claimed,  wishiiijj  that  news  niiplit  be  brought  him  of  his  fathei'a 
deattj,  that  lie  miglit  lavisli  llie  inheritance  on  his  hnilot ! — 
*  ITtinam  mens  nunc  mortuus  pater  ad  trift  nuncietiir, 

Ut  ego  exhacredem  meis  bonis  me  faciam,  atqnu  haec  sit  htrre?.'  * 
And  the  poet,  it  seems,  conld  con  Tide  iitl}i  anlicipate  the  toleration 
of  such  atrocity  in  a  nation  pretending  to  rank  filial  piety  next  lo 
devotion  of  the  gods  !  Yet,  with  all  this,  there  is  a  frequent  pithy 
sententiousness  in  Piaulus,  which  proves  his  mind  to  have  been 
imbued  with  higher  things,  and  that  his  audience  must  hare  been 
capable  of  appreciating  them.  In  tnidi  such  incongruities  are  the 
natural  result  of  a  national  religion  which  afforded  no  standard  of 
morality,  but  left  each  case  to  be  adjudged  by  (he  good  or  bad 
feeling  which  chanced  lo  be  predominant ;  with  this  preponderance 
always  acting  in  favour  of  evil,  that  there  was  no  crime,  however 
monstrous,  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  some  god's  exanifde. 

Though  the  style  of  Plautus  is  harsh  in  structure,  its  pure  La- 
tinily  was  much  praised  by  ancient  critics  and  grammarians.  But 
Mr.  Dunlop,  in  common  with  many  other  critics,  has  overrated 
this  testimony  in  quoting  the  high  authority  of  Varro  for  saying 
that  '  If  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  employ  the 
diction  of  Plautus.'  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Varro  eulogized 
his  diction,  but  Quintilinn,  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Dunlop,  only  mentions  that  Varro  ciies  ihiis  as  the  opinion  of 
/Elius  Stolo.f  Cicero  is  frequent  in  his  praise,  and  generally  for 
his  facetiousness  ;  J  in  vvhicii  quality  both  have  been  often  com- 
pared and  lauded  by  ancient  critics,  and  both  censured  by  those 
of  a  ujore  refined  period.  Horace  seems  to  have  been  indignant 
at  the  estimation  in  which  Plautus  and  his  jokes  were  held.^ 

Of  the  contemporaries  and  successors  of  Plautus  on  t!ie  stage, 
Terence  is  the  only  one  of  whom  enough  remains  to  enable  us  to 
institute  a  comparison.  Whether  from  accident  or  individuality  of 
character,  their  lots  in  life  were  cast  in  very  diftcrent  ranks,  and 
this  seems  to  have  produced  a  difference  in  iheir  writings,  for 
which  the  mere  interval  of  about  eleven  years  between  the  death 
of  Plautus  and  the  performance  of  the  Andria  cannot  account, 
A  general  amenity  distinguishes  Terence  :  his  style  is  easier  and 
more  polished,  and  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  his  characters 
more  refined.  Cicero  describes  him  as  '  Quicquid  come  loquens, 
ac  omnia  dulcia  dicens'; — {in  Limen,  frarj.) — but  this  compli- 
ment is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Caesar's  reproach  of  want 
of  vigor,  which  we  must  admit  as  a  general  defect,  and  which  made 
that  consummate  master  of  taste  characterize  him  as  a  '  dwarfish 
Menander'    (dimidiate  Menandcr),- — Sttefon.  Terent.  Vit. 

*  Plttut.  MostcL  i.  3.  Id.  t  Duiiluii,  i.  239,  and  yiiintil.  Inslilut,  x.  1. 

J  Off.  i.  29.  §  Epibt.  ii,  ],  170.    Art.  Pout.  03  aud  270. 
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We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Dunlop's  minute  analysis  of  eacli  nf  the 
twenty  filays  of  Plaiitiis,  and  the  six  of  'I'ereiice ;  nor  trace  them 
ill  all  their  modern  transjiiutatioiis — ransacking  every  trough  of 
every  '  hog  in  Weslphaly  ' — a  task,  however,  well  ada[>ted  to  the 
'  author  of  the  History  of  Tiction  ' — '  saus  contredit  rhoiiime  de 
8on  Steele,  qui  possede  le  niieus  I'Uistoire  de  tons  les  cvinemens, 
qui  lie  se  sont  jamais  arrivds/ 

That  so  little  of  the   Roman  drama  remains  entire,  and  that 
this  little,  as  far  as  republican  Rome  is  concerned,  is  exclusively 
corac<ly,  are   circumstances   principally   ascribablu   to   tht:  same 
cause — the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  anuiiiements  of  the  Circus, 
which  cast  the  stage  into  the  mere  secondary  rank  of  public  ex- 
hibitions;  and  of  which  the  brutal  cruelty  must  have  so   blunted 
the  sympathetic  feelings  as  to  leave  them  little  susceptible  of  the 
delicate  distresses  of  tragic  representation  : — '  What  was  Hecuba  to 
ihem,  or  they  to  Hecuba?  '     This  is  corroborated  by  the   fact  of 
the   attempts   at   tragic  composition  becoming  rare  as   extended 
I  conquests  and  accumulated  spoils  added  to  llie  magnificence  of 
[the    Republic's  Circensian  games;   and  the  same   causes  having 
I  Leaped  enormous  wealth  on  individuals,  they  sought  to  conciliate 
popular  favour  by  rival  shows,  where  (he  mangling  of  hundreds  of 
wild  beasts,  antl  the  mutual  wounds  and  murdei'  of  mnititudes  of 
men,    became  the  pastime   of  the   people.*     The  reverse  of  all 
this  was  the  case  in  Greece,  and  the  consequence  was  the  higher 
I  excellence  of  her  dramatists,  and  more  especially  of  her  trage- 
dians. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  Roman  society, 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  sufticiendy  adverted  to  as  likely  to 
have  produced  that  remarkable  i  ejection  of  national  subjects  in 
their  tragedies,  and  that  abstinence  from  personal  allusion  in  their 
comedies,  which  formed  so  striking  a  coulrastwilh  the  practice  of 
the  (iieeks.  'J'liis  was  the  custoni  of  patron  and  client,  which 
was  grafted  on  the  earliest  political  system  of  the  Romans;  iiudi  r 
which  each  of  the  principal  patricians  had  a  host  of  plebeians,  v\hi», 
looking  to  him  for  protection,  and  often  depending  on  liis  bounly, 
were  zealously  attached  lo  his  individual  interests  and  family  fame. 
A  dramatic  heio,  therefore,  of  a  domestic  story  would  be  eutiui- 
siasiically  applauded,  indeed,  by  the  clients  of  his  desccndinits ; 
but,  ill  tin;  same  proportion,  would  be  imfavourably  received  by 
the  murtitied  adherents  of  rival  families  ;  wiiilst  t!ie  whole,  with- 
out any  exception,  willingly  joined  in  admiration  uf  the  v\iinals  of 
limiius,  where  every  sept  could  appeal  to  the  records  of  its  own 
achievements. 

Again,  in  comic  representatioiis,  the  same  clannish  spirit  would 

111  Trajun*!!  Diiriiin  triiimjih  clcvun  thatisantl  bciut«  were kiUudj  and  ten  thousauil 
gluiliaturii  Ijii^fUt  in  pair<i  nnd  lauds.     Divn,  Cast,  xlviii,  lt>. 

VOL.  HI,  Nu.  cm.  p  insure 
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insure  a  watchful  party  in  every  audience,  and  coirstitute  a  power- 
ful clieck  on  lilt'  piocacity  of  personal  allusions.  But  the  anger  of 
a  patly,  lliougli  it  might  endanger  llie  success  of  a  llieauical  piece, 
could  have  little  effect  uiuler  a  free  goveriunent,  and  among  a 
bokl  people,  in  coulroiling  ihe  wit,  or  the  spleen  or  spite  of  authors, 
who  were  independent  of  the  humours  of  an  audience.  These, 
writing  only  to  be  read,  would  not  scruple  to  give  the  zest  of 
personality  to  their  compositions,  and  use  any  name  tliat  won  id 
'  point  their  moral,  or  adorn  their  tale.'  Hence  the  introduction  of 
satire,  which  Iraii  its  remote  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  scenic  re- 
presentations of  the  Tuscan  histriones,  and  the  Fabulae  Atalauic 
of  the  Roman  yonth.  When  the  petulant  audacity  of  their  imi- 
tators caused  tkem  to  be  driven  from  tlie  stage  by  the  '  fuste 
ferito  '  of  the  twelve  tables,  general  censure,  pointed  by  moderate 
personal  allusion,  assumed  the  farm  of  a  didactic  poem,  lirst  ex- 
emplified by  Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  and  erected  into  a  distinct  class 
of  poetic  composition  in  the  thirty  books  of  satires  by  Lucilius. 

Much  learning  has  been  employed  in  attempting  to  deprive  the 
Romans  of  the  claim  to  originality  in  the  introduction  of  satire  : 
but  thougli  the  Cireeks  had  the  same  kind  of  scenic  exhibitions  as 
those  Roman  representations  to  which  we  have  traced  their  satires, 
it  is  quite  undeniable  tiiat  the  Romans  had  such  dramatic  pieces 
unborrowed  from  Greece,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  Greeks, 
before  the  age  of  Lucilius,  having  advanced  farther  than  silli,  or 
lampoons  (as  those  of  Archilochus),  towards  the  formation  of 
didactic  satire. 

But  though  Lucilius  (Grsecis  intacti  carniinis  auctor*)  stamped 
a  regular  form  on  this  class  of  composition,  his  writings  bore  tlie 
marks  of  a  state  of  transition  ;  the  expression  of  general  censure 
and  moral  iiidignaliou  being  mingled  with  personal  asperity  and 
indecent  in^cctive  against  some  of  the  most  exalted  characters  of 
his  lime.  The  style  and  versilication,  though  more  polisiied  than 
lliose  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  {twenty  of  the  thirty 
books  being  in  regular  hexameters,)  are  strll  rude  in  comparison 
widi  the  Augustan  elegance;  of  which,  however,  Horace  gives 
but  an  equivocal  specimen  in  saying,  that  had  Lucilius  lived  till 
then,  he  would,  in  the  correction  of  his  verses,  *  have  often 
scratched  his  head  and  gnawed  his  nails  to  the  quick.' t 

I'rom  the  exhibilion  of  the  tjrsl  play  of  Livins  Andronicus  to 
the  death  of  Lucilius  was  about  1;")0  years,  during  which  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature  had  made  rapid  progress  in  Rome, 
where  schools  of  the  different  philosophical  sects,  and  of  rhetori- 
cians  and   grammarians,  were  established.     It  was  an  ill   omen 


t 


*  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10.  66. 


Smpe  caput  scabeiet,  vivoB  ct  luderet  uDjpies,— Sat.  i.  10.  70. 
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(wliich  probably  contributed  to  Cato  the  Censor's  hatred  of  Greek 
literature)  that  the  lirst  mercenary  public  teacher  was  tlie  freedman 
(therefore  the  favourite,  and  probably  the  instructor)  of  the  first 
Roman  who,  for  500  years,  had  availed  himself  of  the  legal  power 
of  divorce.*     And  though  we  might  have  expected  Cato  to  have 
been  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  yet  certainly  the  retinements 
of  philosophy  and  literature  appeared  at  Kome  under  very  unfa- 
vourable circumstances.     They  were  the  pur.suits  of  a  conquered 
people,  among  whom  they  had  been  observed  to  be  the  concomi- 
tants of  a  debilitating  luxury  and  general  corruption,  to  which  they 
were  presumed  to  have  contributed  ;  though,  in  fact,   both  were 
produced   by  the  same  cause — hterary  and  philosophical  refine- 
ment being  the  good  effects,  and  excessive  luxury  and  moral  cor- 
ruption being  the  evil  etlects,  of  leisure  and  accumulated  wealth. 
prom  the  false  view  taken  of  this  matter,  the  senate,  about  the 
middle  of  the  period  now  under  consideration,  made  a  decree  on 
tiie  subject  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  enjoining  the  pnetor 
I*  uti  ei  e  republica  fideque  sua  videretur,   uti  Romae  ne  essent.'  f 
■The  result,  as  usual  in  attempts  to  suppress  knowledge,  was  the 
wider   difiusion  of  it.     The   teachers   retired  to  different  Italian 
cities,  where  their  celebrity  soon   induced   their  recall  to  Rome 
—not  by  legislative  enactment,   but    by  that   sufferance   which 
public  opinion  imposes  upovi   law :  so   that  even  Cato,  like  Sir 
J  Hugh  in  Camilla,  put  himself  to  school  in  his  old  age,  and  studied 
fCireek.     As  far,  however,  as  regarded  Roman  literature,  (at  least 
'  in  that  part  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us,)   the  effect  was 
seen  rather  in  the  succeeding  period  than  in  that  which  we  are 
now  contemplating,     For — excepting  the  few,  and  some  of  those 
dubious,  remains  of  Cato — some  fragments,  and  sometimes  only 
'names  of  annalists,  lavvyers,  grammarians,  and  of  rude,  but  power- 
I fully  influential  orators,  preserved  in   the  works   of  subsequent 
['authors,  are  all  that  are  now  left;  though,  from  Cicero's  treatise, 
I*  De  Claris  Oratoribus,'  it  appears  that,  of  the  many  whom  the 
political  constitution  of  Rome  made  orators,  several  had  employed 
[•short-hand  writers  at  the  time  of  dehvery,  or  themselves  afterwards 
committed  to  writing  and  published  their  orations. 

Of  Cato's  numerous  works,  the  only  one  pretending  to  be 
entire  is  the  treatise  '  De  Re  Ruslica  j'  and  as  it  is  certaijily 
known  not  to  contain  passages  cited  by  ancient  authors,  we  may 
I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  Cato,  that  its  principal  part  is,  as  main- 
tained by  many  scholars,^  a  farrago,  under  his  name,  of  crude  pre- 
cepts and  absurd  nostrums  and  charms,  for  which  even  the  super- 
stition of  that  age  is  no  sufficient  apology. 


Gvll.  17,  '21.  I  Sueton.  du  CLar.  Orat.  i.  ap.  init. 

]:  Tirabuschi  della  Lctteratuia  Italiono,  parte  iii.  I.  2.  10. 
V  '2 
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Tlie  Origines,  indeed,   of  Cato,  as  the  Annals  of  Pictor,  Piso, 

Coeliiis,  SwCjtiiiglit  luive  been  vuliiabte — not  separately  considered, 
for  each  seems  to  Imve  adopted  the  (Jreek  Tables  on  the  origin  of 
Rome,  and,  for  its  progress,  the  lying  legends  in  the  records  of 
patrician  families — bnt  had  all  been  extant,  we  might  have  made 
ont  some  regnlar  consistent  serit;s  of  facts,  on  vvliich  all  agreed, 
and  which  were  not  contradicted  by  tlie  known  probabilities,  or 
even  possibilities  of  human  experience.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
collect  from  the  authors  of  lliis  period,  and  from  iheir  copiers,  a 
■very  general  outline  of  great  events,  confirmed  by  common  con- 
sent, and  by  tiie  actual  state  of  things  when  history  becomes 
authentic: — ^' Quse  reliquia;?  rjuodve  vestigium?  Laborat  An- 
nalinm  titles  ut  Veios  fuisse  credanuis.'  * 

'J'lie  progress  of  natural  philosophy,  and  its  implements,  mathe- 
matics and  geometry,  is  so  little  marked  by  any  Roman  remains, 
that  we  may  presume  scarcely  any  addition  was  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  discoveries  of  their  Grecian  teachers,  yet  a  total 
silence  on  this  subject  is  a  singular  omission  in  Mr.  Dnntop'a 
work.  Even  the  natural  philosophy,  however,  of  the  Cireeks  was 
little  more  than  ingenious  theories  supported  rather  by  metaphy- 
sical subtlety  than  physical  research,  and  of  which  the  variety 
proved  only  that  all  were  unsupported  by  truth.  But  the  advance- 
ment  in  real  science  must  have  been  considerable,  wlien  we  rind 
Sulpitius  Gallus,  in  this  period,  capable  of  predicting  the  hour 
of  the  comnieucemeut  and  teruiinatiun  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
('  iiauil  alio  niodo,  quam  coiicilioruni  Maturaj  particeps,'  says 
Pliny, f)  and  thereby  preserving  the  army  from  those  ominous 
apprehensions,  which  so  dispirited  the  enemy,  that  howling  anri 
lamentation  were  heard  throughout  their  camp.;];  Nor  was  this  a 
solitary  instance,  in  which  he  might  have  been  prompted  by  a 
Greek;  for  Cicero  speaks  of  his  trcquetit  prediction  of  eclipses; 
and,  in  his  account  of  him,  reminds  us  of  the  anecdotes  of  New- 
ton's hts  of  abstraction — -'quoties  ilium  lux  noctu  alitjuitl  describere 
jngressum,  quoties  nox  oppressit  cum  mane  coepisset.'i^  Pliny 
says  he  published  a  book  upon  eclipses  ;  ||  and  Cicero,  in  hia 
Academic  Questions,  seems  to  intimate  that  nrany  had  written  on 
such  Kubjects.  ihfHigh  he  s[>eciliesonly  Anuifanius  anil  Rabinius,^ 

We  have  now  ]uissed  tlie  period  of  fiagnients  and  conjectures, 
and  enter  on  an  age  piolilie  in  works  of  authentic  history,  of  ma- 
tured philosophy,  and  of  refined    taste;  of  which,  though  several 

•  Fbrus.i.  1'2.  n.  t  HUt.  Nal.  ii.  12.  |  Livy,  xliv.  37. 

S  T)«  Scnt'ct.  14.  II  Ndt.  HUt.  ii.  VI. 

•T  Acad.  i.  2,  ftf,     It  upjit-ars  tluit  Amufaniiis  was  an    K]iitutt!.in,  ami  Te(;arileil 
tiy  i"as>iu8  rn  a  wwik  (U8t:i|ile— C.\J  DivKrs.  15.  19.) — yi't  ("irtTo  «et'm»  to  ciiiisiiler 
tiim  ns  till'  [irindiia.!  prujiogalor,  by  hit*  writings,  of  thu  Hpicuruan  doctriaes  in  Italy, 
Tiuc.  iv.  3.) 
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liave  been  miserably  mutilated,  enough  retnnins  to  present  a  niag- 
uiiiceiit  idea  of  the  whole  ;  works  which  have  exercised  a  powertul 
iiiHueiice  ou  the  intervening  ages,  and  must  continue  powerfully 
to  inlUience  all  times  that  are  to  come. 

Original  poetic  composiitoii  made  a  sudden  spring  to  excellence 
in  the  noble  etibrt  of  Lncretius.  l"or  his  funftamental  faults,  of 
an  ill-chosen  subject  and  a  wretched  system  of  pltilosophy,  make 
us  only  more  admire  the  genius  which  could  esliihit  such  strength, 
and  create  such  beauty  from  such  miserable  materials. 

A  poem  '  De  Rerun\  Natura'  was  necessarily,  in  common 
with  all  didactic  poetry,  destitute  of  interest — in  proportion,  at 
least,  as  it  was  really  didactic,  and  did  not  digress  into  narrative 
or  description;  but,  added  to  this,  were  the  abstract  nature  of  tlitj 
principles,  the  complexity  of  hypothesis,  and  the  subtlety  of  logi- 
cal arg'u mentation,  all  inimical  equally  to  poetical  enthusiiLsm  in 
the  write]-,  as  to  poetical  sympathy  in  the  reader.  Yet  over  all 
the  poet's  genius  has  diffused  a  bloom,  investing  with  beauty  even 
the  dry  bones  of  metaphysical  infidelity. 

Unfortunate  as  his  selection  of  subject  was,  Lucretius  seems  to 
glory  in  the  ciioice ;  for,  when  about  half  his  task  was  accom- 
plished, he  exclaims,  in  the  well-known  passage — 
'  Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca  nullius  ante 
Trita  solo,  fee.'* 
which  is  a  literal  transcript  of  five  lines  in  the  first  book  (i.  t)S5, 
Scc.) — a  repetition  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  a  stronger 
proof  than  any  adduced  by  the  critics,  that  tlie  premature  death 
of  ihc  author  had  deprived  the  poem  of  his  final  revision;  and 
the  same  circumstance  may  serve,  too,  to  disprove  the  tale  of 
J*iiisebius,  that  the  work  had  been  submitted  to  the  correction  of 
Cicero  J  who,  however  unfit  for  poetic  criticism,  was  not  likely  to 
have  overlooked  such  obvious  tautology.  This  boasted  originality 
as  to  the  choice  of  his  subject  is  justly  disputed  by  Mr.  Dunlop, 
who  considers  Lucretius  as  much  indebted  for  his  plan  to  the 
works  of  Enipetlocles  and  Ennins,  bolti  of  whom,  it  is  however 
to  be  had  in  mind,  are  landed  in  the  verse  of  Lncretius  iiimself 
\\\\\i  characleiistic  candour  and  enthusiasm. 

The  pnrpiisL'  uf  the  poem  '  De  Rerum  Natuifl'  was  to  devc- 
lojie,  ill  a  pleasing  form,  the  system  of  E[)ic«rns — Mustvo  cimliii- 
gt'ftn  cuHcla  Icpiire : — and  the  [)urpose  of  Epicurns's  system  was  to 
represent  the  universe  as  the  result  of  material  action,  wiUiuut  the 


•  Lib.  17.  1.  Peihajia  th(^  reader  may  b«  atnased  with  on  application  of  these 
Horils,  which  wc  reiiHMnliiT  to  have  ntfii  uH|;ruvL'<l  on  lui  ivory  knilu,  iiatfil  for  cuttinfj 
tijH.'ii  llvi'  k'^ins  (tf  rew  Ituuks.  THl-  jiassaj;i;  has  btiii  justly  oilniirrd  ami  evidently 
iniJtHteil  hy  Virj^il.  Geurg,  iii,  292.;  by  PiupvTtiua,  l.ii.,  £1.  23.  ap.  init.;  aud  by 
Horace,  KjjiaL  b,  i.  19-2t. 
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intervention  of  intelligence  either  as  a  productive  or  conservative' 
cause : — 

'  Quorum  carminibus  nihil  est  nisi  fabula  coelrnn  ; 
Tcrraque  coraposuit  coelum,  quaa  pendet  ab  illo,'* 
And  though  this  cannot  but  seem  shocking  to  us,  and,  in  any 
modern  author,  would  be  u  sinning  against  the  light  of  truth, 
which  revelation  has  shed  witli  more  or  less  lustre  over  all  the 
civilized  world — yet,  we  ought  to  make  great  allowance  for  those 
who  were  not  only  without  the  guidance  of  ihat  pure  light,  but 
were  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  deified  monsters  moving  in  the 
false  hghts  of  heathen  mythology.  Men  who  could  reject  such 
lights  in  spite  of  all  tlveir  brilliance,  and  abhor  such  guides  not- 
withstanding all  the  vicious  iudulgencies  which  they  sanctioned, 
ought  indeed  to  call  forth  more  of  reverence  than  of  reprobation 
— especially,  when  recommending,  by  precept  and  example,  mo- 
deration of  passion  and  purity  of  life  as  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing happiness. 

That  they  attained  only  to  the  rejection  of  the  false  gods,  with- 
out acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the  true  one,  can  hardly  be  objected 
to  them  by  us,  who  know  what  ages  were  required  to  elaborate 
the  plan,  and  what  stupendous  miracles  to  establish  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  continue  the  conviction  to  those  who  now  enjoy 
it.  If  it  be  said,  '  Might  not  these  philosophers  have  attained  to 
the  truths  of  what  we  now  call  natural  religion  r — we  reply — that 
revelation  resembles  the  refreshing  dew,  which  we  know  descends 
from  heaven;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  secret  cause  of  natural  religion, 
which,  like  a  salient  spring,  seems  to  originate  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth. 

What  a  strange  anomaly  does  it  present,  that  a  poem,  written 
on  the  principles  here  indicated^  should  open  with  a  most  beauti- 
fully animated  invocation  to  Venus,  to  favour  the  author's  enter- 
prise, and  inlluence  by  blaudishnieuts  her  paramour  Mars  to 
let  the  nations  repose  in  peace,  that  they  may  listen  to  the  lay  J 
Creech,  Bayle,  and  others,  reject  with  disdain  the  idea  of  any 
lurking  superstition  prompting  to  hope  of  divine  aid,  in  one  who 
so  boldly  avowed  his  disbelief  of  a  Providence,  and  they  may  be 
right — but  that  such  contrariety  may  exist  in  individual  cliaracter, 
there  is  ample  proof.  Only  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a 
man  of  undoubted  talent  and  learning  published  an  elaborate 
work*!"  to  prove  the  improbability  of  the  Divine  Power  being 
exerted  for  a  revelation  of  so  partial  an  efl'ect  as  that  of  Christi- 
anity.    Yet,  such  was  the  overweening  vanity  of  Lord   Herbert, 

*  DdaoUiiu,  ii.  37, 

'  '  D<!  Veritate,  prout  dlstiDguitui  i\  Bevelatione,  i  Veriiiiiiili,  i.  Foisibili,  ct  i  Fako. 
Lgrd  Ilecbeit  of  CUeibury.    Pacis,  4tp.  1C24, 
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with  regard  to  the  importance  of  his  petty  performance,  because 
it  was  his — or  such  the  secret  superstition  '  in  his  chamber,'  and 
when  self  was  concerned,  that  he  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  himself, 
that,  after  having  written  the  work  against  revelation,  he  hesitated 
muchou  the  propriety  of  publishing  it. 

'  Beingf  thus  doubtful,'  he  says,  '  in  mij  chamber,  one  fair  day  in 
the  summer,  my  casement  being  opened  towards  the  south,  the  sun 
shining-  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I  took  my  book  "  De  Veritate"  in 
my  hand,  and,  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  said,  "  0  ihoii  Elernal 
God,  I  am  Jioi  satisfied  enovgk  rvhether  I  shall  fuhlish  this  book.  If  it 
bo  far  thy  glory,  I  beseeck  tliee  giiK  some,  sit/nfroin  Heaven;  if  not,  / 
shali  suppress  U."  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud 
though  yet  gentle  noise  came  from  the  Heavens,  which  did  so  comfort 
and  cheer  mc,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I  had  the 
sign  I  demanded.     Whereupon,  also,  I  resolved  to  print  my  book.' 

Thus,  Christianity,  which  was  to  regulate  the  fate  of  the  huinnu 
race  through  all  time,  and  iix  it  in  eternity,  was  unworthy  that 
divine  interposition  vouchsafed  to  one  of 

'  Tliose  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time, 
I  Tliat  rise  and  fall — that  sink  and  are  no  more, 

'  Born  and  forgot  ten  thousand  in  an  hour  !' 

The  style  of  Lucretius  preseut<>  a  singular  combination  of  lich 
poetic  imagery  with  physical  subtlety  and  logical  argumentation — - 

'  Omnia  Pierio  spargens  et  nectare  vates.' 
The  versification  is  always  regular,  but  often  rough;  and  occu- 
pying a  period  in  which  the  paucity  of  tlie  old  vocabulary  bail 
(compared  with  the  amplitude  of  the  succeeding)  been  but  par- 
tially supplied,  he  judiciously  availed  himself  alike  of  the  words 
which  were  beginnmg  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  of  those  which 
an  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  had  naturalized  in 
Latin  literature.  But  this  list  of  naturalizations  afterwards  became 
iio  co[»iuus,  that  what  began  to  be  called  the  archaisms  of  Lucre- 
tius placed  him  on  the  istlimus  connecting  the  ancient  and  rude, 
with  the  most  refined  period  of  Roman  composition.  And  the 
number  and  splendour  of  the  productions  of  this  latter  period, 
coujoiued  with  tlie  unpopular  nature  of  his  subject,  seem  to  have, 
for  a  long  time,  cast  Lucretius  into  shade.  In  proportion  to  his 
real  merits,  the  notices  by  contemporary  and  succeeding  Latin 
wi iters  are  very  scant;  and  the  same  causes  probably  render  his 
poem  but  little  familiar  to  the  general  classical  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  there  is  no  one  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
scholar  who  wishes  to  trace  the  progress  of  Latin  literaluic.  Lu- 
cretius further  excels  all  that  preceded,  and  falls  less  short  of  all 
that  followed  him  in  the  period  under  review,  than  any  other 
writer.     And  eveu  the  general  scholar  will  not  fail  to  hud  the  tle- 
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gance  and  skill  in  composition  conceded  to  him  by  Cicero,*  Quiii- 
tiliaiijt'  Ncpos,J  mid  Etisebius  ;§  and  tlie  siibliiiiily,  loity  eiillui- 
siusm,  and  ciudilioi],  ascribed  to  liiin  by  C)vid|{  uiid  Statins. ^| 

The  nioi  al  effect  of  Lucretiiis's  work  must  have  been  to  undcr- 
niiiiu  tlie  gtittering  fabric  of  llic  popnlar  uijlhology,  and  deepen 
that  gloomy  scepticism,  which  we  bave  noticed  as  first  openly 
])rotnul^uled  ni  liliniins's  translation  of  iMemcrus  :  and  winch,  till 
at  teni!,lh  ilissipated  by  the  light  of  the  (JoHpel,  piudured  an  inilif- 
feience  to  Imtnau  lite  and  hnlieriiig — a  recklessness  of  crime  and 
cruelty,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  othei-  portion  of  civilined  his- 
tory. 

This  moral  connplion,  which  in  military  and  political  cliaracters 
had  such  horrible  results,  was,  with  persons  of  private  station,  dis- 
played in  a  life  abandoned  to  the  most  inordinate  luxury  and  the 
most  bestial  sensuality  ;  and  to  the  prurient  description  and 
vaunting  celebralian  of  such  rufjies  were  prostituted  the  Jinest 
talents  of  the  age.  Witness  tlie  delilement  in  which  the  writings 
of  Catullus  and  Ovid  are  steeped  ;  and  \vhicli  taints  the  laboured 
elegance  of  Propertius,  the  wit  of  Horace,  and  even  the  refine- 
ment of  Virgil.  And,  as  he  who  has  been  well  called  the  Ciiris- 
lian  Ciceio,  remarks, — '  Qu6  niagis  sunt  eloqucntes,  fpii  lla^itia 
ilia  liuxertuit,  e«^  niagis  senteiitiarnm  elegantia^  persuadeiit ;  et 
facilius  inbaare.jit  audieutiuni  mcmoiise  versus  numerosi  et 
ornali.'** 

Of  the  amorous  poets  the  strains  of  Catullus  arc  the  most  im- 
passioned, and  his  language  the  most  nervous.  And  though  the 
versilicaliou  is  much  more  polished  than  that  of  Lucretius,  yet 
there  is,  now  auti  then,  a  lutle  roughness  ihatsnuicks  of  die  ukicn 
lime  ;  and  a  frequent  use  of  every  licence  for  which  he  could 
plead  autlioritytt — used  obviously  for  expedience,  and  not,  as  in 
juost  instances  by  liis  successors,  to  give  peculiar  force  ami  liafipy 
effect  in  peculiar  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  his  vrriiijiailiou 
may  be  considered  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  iiiiished 
structure  of  Latin  poetry,  as  the  style  of  Lucretius  bears  to  that 
of  the  most  refined  compositions  iu  the  language. 


•  Ad  Quint.  Fratr.  ii.  11. — Wa  <ake  only  Ihii  iindisputetl  part  of  CiciTo's  testi- 
mony, omitlinfif  that  which  ascrilit;*  ulso  speniliil  penius  tu  Lucretius — '  niullis  liimi- 
nibua  innenii' — for  this,  hy  mnnj'  critics,  is  wad  '  non  multis;  aiid  if  the  word  '  nmt' 
be,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Dmilop,  (i.  1)97,)  '  an  iuttTiiiilatimi  contrary  tu 
the  authority  of  «//  maiiuscnpts,'  huw  dul  stliolare  ever  come  Iu  (iisjmlu  almiit  it  H 

f  Instil.  X.  I. — The  epithet  '  rlifficilis'  We  du  not,  with  Creech,  (in  (he  dcdicatiaa 
of  the  original,  4to.  1 7  ]  7,)  construe  as  crabbed  or  obBCUie,  but  merifly  asoppo^d  io 
the  facile  and  {Unviiig  style  of  the  Atij^ustan  period. 

J  In  Attic.  12.  '^  Olym.  171.         |j  Amoi.i.  1&-23.  ^  Sylv.  ii.  7-76. 

*♦  Luctaiit.  Div.  Instil,  vi.  '2(1. 

f}  Tims,  iu  the  piece  '  Dtt  Nupliis  Pelei  et  Tlielidoa,'  cuusisting  of  little  more  than 
mt  liuudxed  hexaiiiiitcrs,  we  have  ueurly  thirty  spundiiicsi. 
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His  deficiencies,  however,  are  amply  compensated  by  the 
boldness  wliicli  prompted  ijim  to  enrich  the  Latiti  with  a  variety 
of  measures,  successfully  adapted  from  the  Greek  lyiic  and  elegiac 
poets  ;  but  uiihuppiiy  applied  to  things  called  tpigraniSj  where  the 
place  of  wit  was  supplied  by  unbridled  lascivioiisiiess  and  gross 
invective,  exceeding  even  the  coarse  vituperation  of  Callimachus, 
whom  lie  aspired  to  rival.  After  all,  Catullus  shows  a  vigour  of  in- 
tellectj  and  vividness  of  imagination,  kindling  at  the  fire  of  passion, 
wliicli  would  have  fitted  him  for  ihe  higliest  themes.  '  Homero 
similis,  sed  in  lusus  et  amores  descendit,  majoribus  lamen  aptior.'* 

It  is  singular,  that  after  the  success  of  Catullus  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  audi  varied  measures,  Tibullus  should  have  been  contented 
to  truuille  on  through  four  books  of  elegiacs,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  poem  in  celebration  of  the  actions  of  his  iiicnd 
Messala,  which  he  has  dignified  with  the  use  of  the  hexameter."!- 
But  the  unaspiring  character  of  Tibullus  made  him  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  full  expression  of  gentleness  and  tenderness,  which 
liis  polidied  veisiticalion  and  refined  language  were  so  well  cal- 
culated to  convey.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  wiiter  who  gave 
the  tirst  example  of  that  which  is  deemed  the  perfection  of  Latin 
style — equally  free  from  what,  in  the  Augustan  age,  would  Le 
called  archaism  in  language  and  inharmoniousncss  of  rhythm.  Ti- 
bulius  did  in  Roman  poetry  what  Pope  did  in  ours.  He  tuned 
the  instrimient  so  perfectly,  that  the  public  ear  would  no  longer 
bear  to  be  jarreil  with  even  the  incidental  discords  which  had  been 
luieratcd  in  all  previous  performers. 

Propertius  followed  with  the  same  regularity,  but  not  the  same 
ease  of  composition.  Tibullus  i)ad  only  to  iind  expression  for  the 
feeling  which  his  heart  supplied.  Propertius  was  obliged  to  seek 
expression  for  the  feeling  which  he  bad  to  fancy;  and,  however  in- 
genious his  imaginings,  ihey  were  weak  and  faint,  as  the  mere  re- 
flections or  coloure<i  shadows  of  realities.  He  attempted  to  supply 
the  iltticiency,  as  his  master  Callimachus  bad  done,  by  a  pedantic 
frequency  of  allusion  to  mythological  and  lieroical  traditions,  which 
only  chilled  both  himself  and  his  readers,  and  carried  them  still 
farther  from  the  sympathies  of  nature.  Propertins  and  Catullus 
may  be  respectively  jiaralleled  with  Callimachus  and  A!c;eus  ;  and 
their  styles  suggest  the  etfect  of  the  fictitious  personages  and 
feigned  events  in  Pope's  '  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  contrasted  with 
the  impassioned  iieroes  of  histoiy  in  '  Alexstiuler's  Feast.' 

»  QuinU1ian,ii]ieiikiii((  of  AksDiiS. —  lustit.  x. ) . 

\  It  was  th's  cxcwi'tiuu,  [Hirhdiis,  wliich  sti);^f!.teil  tlie  conjecture  of  this  poem  not 
liticif^  liy  TiliiiUus  ;  liut  a.»  two  huiiiln-d  yfam  uf  JiNi'iisiuin  huvB  still  Wit  it  a  iiitrt!  cuu- 
jfttiirt',  wt!  may  I'aiily  cuiiKidcr  itn  utlvoculfs  umuii|ic  tliusu  'qui  luiibram  non  tern  iier- 
Kttuti  vitltmtui ;*  uuO  '^  iiutius  fumuii  uubis  exlillnivruut,  (jujiiu  Uuuimam  aliquiim 
veritatis.' 

Ovid. 
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Ovtd,  in  his  voliimiiious  elegiacs,  still  furtlier  refined  on  the 
versiiication  of  Tibullus  ;  but  the  pentameter  was  so  smoothed 
ami  polished  by  hijn,  that  it  was  enervated  too  ;  as  poor  Cowper 
complains  that  his  poetry  was  by  his  correcting  friends — *  who 
served  it,'  he  says,  ^  as  the  cook  does  a  turkey-leg,  when  she  puts 
it  into  the  hinge  of  tlie  door,  and  draws  out  all  the  sinews.'  The 
alternate  hexameter  alone,  by  its  '  ever- varying  line' — its  '  long 
majestic  march  and  energy  divine,'  has  saved  Ovid's  elegies  from 
the  wearisome  ding-dong  of  French  lieroics.  He  seems  to  have 
Bisected  this  efl'eminate  monotony,  principally  by  endeavouring 
almost  always  to  make  the  latter  portion  of  the  necessarily  ron- 
cliidiug  aijapa;st  a  dissyllable  ;  and  by  refusing  to  let  a  short  syl- 
lable be  lengthened  by  the  caesura,  which  cut  the  verse  in  the 
middle,  and  made  '  half  the  platform  just  reflect  the  other.'  Add 
to  this,  too,  the  completing  of  his  sentences  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  distich,  which  would  make  Caligula's  sneer  about  '  un- 
cemenlcd  sand'  much  more  appropriate  to  the  construction  of  an 
elegiac  poem  of  Ovid  than  to  the  style  of  Seneca.  It  was  an  ap- 
proach to  this — the  rarely  allowing  one  couplet  to  be  grammati- 
cally connected  with  another,  which  fettered  the  strength  of  Pope 
and  his  followers.  But  Cowper  relaxed,  and  Byron  broke  the 
bonds — asserting  the  natural  liberty  and  strength  of  our  heroic 
rhyiue— and  proving  its  excellence  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
gentlemen  of  the  turf)  for  *  wind  as  well  as  bottom.^  Lara  is  a 
noble  example  of  this.  How  strange  that  the  glorious  music  of 
Uryden's  tales  could  have  been  so  long  forgotten  ! 

To  monotony  of  versification,  is  added  that  of  feeling  and  sub- 
ject in  the  Tristine,  tiie  Pontine,  and  even  the  Heroic  epistles  of 
Ovid.  The  topics  of  the  Fasti  are  more  varied ;  and  though  the 
interest  is  often  greater  for  the  historian  and  antiquary  than  for  the 
poetical  reader,  in  all  of  them  there  are  occasional  passages  of  great 
beauty  and  clegancCr  Yet  Ovid  must  be  considered  as  giving  the 
first  example  of  a  corrupt  style,  substituting  prettinesses  for  passion, 
and  ingenious  conceits  for  poetic  beauties.  This  is  indeed  the 
common  fault  of  such  as  immediately  follow  writers  of  the  purest 
style  and  highest  celebrity,  whose  excellencies  they  despair  to 
rival.  They  endeavour  to  open  for  themselves  a  new  road  to  dis- 
tinction. The  novelty  pleases  the  multitude,  and  their  applause 
misguides  the  efforts  and  vitiates  the  taste  of  succeeding  aspirants 
after  fame. 

In  the  amatory  poents  and  the  Metamorphoses,  there  is  more 
'ariety  of  style  and  subject.     But,  though  their  language   be  less 
than  that  of  some  other  Latin  poets,  there  is  an  elaborate 
.iouiiness — u  dwelling  on  the  details  of  a  voluptuous  imagi- 
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nation  and  of  a  sensual  life — with  a  facility  and  grace  of  expres- 
sion, wliich  render  these  writings  the  most  mischievous  in  the  black 
catalogue  of  the  classics.  Yet  a  favourite  book,  in  all  our  great 
schools,  is  the  Metaraorphoses ;  which  so  amply  justify  Proper- 
tius's  plan  for  a  community  of  wives,  and  which  would  have 
formed  an  unanswerable  argument  for  u  Roman  hiwyer  in  an 
aclioH  of  crtm.  con. 

'  Dicmihi  quia  potuitlectumservare  pudicura  1 
QusB  Dea  cum  solo  vivere  sola  Deo  ? 
Ipsa  Venus,  quamvis  corrupta  libidine  Martis, 
Nee  minus  in  cebIo  semper  honesta  fuit,'  &c.  &c,  &c. — 
fur  his  list  of  divine  misdemeanants  is  a  long  one  (lib.  ii.,  el.  32). 
Our  teachers,  no  doubt,  excuse  themselves  on   account   of  the 
necessity  of  youth  becoming  acquainted  with  mythological  history, 
(if  the  phrase  be  not  a  solecism,)  and  on  the  many  noble  passages 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  which  seem  (as  Quintiliau*  said  of  his 
lost  tragedy) — '  ostendere  quantum  vir  ille  preestare  potuerit,  si 
iugenio  suo  iniperare,  quam  indulgere,  maluisset.'     But  if  such 
be  the  apology  of  a  Christian  teacher, 

('  Praetendens  culpae  splendida  verba  8usE,')t 
the  heathen  philosopher;}:  will  not  admit  it  as  his  justi^cafion, — 
'  non  enim  pudondo,  sed  uon  faciendo,  id  quod  uon  decet,  im- 
pudentiae  nomen  effngere  debemus.' 

We  have  taken  Ovid  a  little  out  of  his  chronological  place,  in 
order  to  inchule  him  in  his  class  ;  and  to  connect  the  tirst  per- 
feclers  of  Roman  style  with  the  first  corrupter  of  it,  so  as  more 
easily  to  mark  tlie  difference. 

Between  the  deaths  of  Catullus  and  of  Ovid  about  iifty  years 
elapsed^  in  which  numerous  epigrammatic  and  elegiac  poets 
emulated  and  shared  the  fame  of  those  we  have  particularized  ; 
but  of  them  and  their  works  some  names  and  some  fragments 
only  remain, — *  pars  ruit,  dubiecjue  stant  etiam  qua;  relicta  sunt.' 

Ill  this  period  the  regular  drama  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
supersedeil  by  the  mirncs — a  strange  medley  of  farce  and  panto- 
miure,  and  (»bscene  buffoonery,  and  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  ex- 
alted moral  sentiment ;  as  if  the  composers,  disdaining  the  taste 
of  the  multitude,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  comply,  had 
(like  Labcrius  himself,  when,  though  a  Roman  knight,  compelled 
by  Caesar  to  appear  upon  the  stage)  determined  to  assert  the  dig- 
nified character  of  their  own  minds,  and  of  those  of  some,  at  least, 
of  their  audience.  The  good  thus  introduced  we  gather  from  the 
fragments  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  composers  of  this  class- — 


loatitut.,  X.  1 . 


t  Uvii],Kcui.  Am,  2-10. 


I  Cicero,  Oral,,  i.  L'6. 

Laberius 
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Liibcrius  niid  Publius  Syrus — llie  bad  from  llie  gcnernl  teslimoiiy 
oriuitiquily.  That  comeily  and  tragedy,  however,  were  still  tole- 
jated,  and  in  iheir  mode  of  representation  at  least  jiartook  in  the 
extraordinniy  general  iinprovemeiit  of  the  age,  is  evinced  by  the 
name  ot  llosciiis,  the  coiiteiiiporary  of  tlie  most  distinguished 
mimes,  having  become  the  coniuion  appellative  of  ii  consummate 
actor. 

During  the  period  in  wliich  poetry  had  so  rapidly  advanced 
from  rudeness  to  relinemcnt,  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  was 
generally  extended  by  the  abundance  of  Greek  books  and  Greek 
teachers  in  Italy,  and  by  the  resort  of  the  prime  of  the  Roman 
}<nilli  to  the  fountaijis  of  knowledge  in  the  sclioula  of  Greece. 
j\nd  where  these  youths  engaged  in  public  aft'aiis,  they  availed 
themselves  of  opportunities  lor  indulging  tlieir  literary  taste,  and 
iiitrejisiiig  their  popularity,  by  gratifyuig  that  of  the  public. 
Hence  Sylhi,  on  the  conquest  of  Alliens,  appropriated  to  himself 
the  celebrated  library  of  Apellicon,  in  which  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, for  the  hrst  time  made  known  to  the  Komnus,  formed  alone 
an  invaluable  acnuisition  to  their  literary  treasures.  The  whole 
collection  was  so  nuich  greater  than  had  before  been  seen  at 
Rome,  that  Sylla  is  generally  considered  as  the  first  possessor  of  u 
library  there,  and  as  having  created  the  taste  for  such  possessions, 
^or  can  we  believe  that  he  who  set  the  example,  and  who,  in 
the  sack  of  Athens,  could  '  check  his  thunder  in  mid-volley,' — 
*  sparing  the  many  for  the  few,  the  living  for  the  dead'* — could 
have  been  negligent  of  its  use  ;  al  least,  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness and  debaucli,  and  during  his  retirement  from  power.  Yet, 
^Ir.  Dntdop,  and  Tiraboschi  whom  he  apparently  transIates,-(- 
appear  to  class  SjHa  among  those  who — ■ 

'  Unlearned  men,  of  books  assume  the  care, 
As  eunuchs  are  the  guardians  of  the  fair  ;' 
and  seem  to  forget  that  Plutarch  mentions   his   having  put  the 
last  hand   to  tlie  'i2nd  book  of  bis  military  memoirs,  even  on  his 
dcatli-bed.J 

They  are  right,  however,  in  observing,  that  he  did  not  com- 
nmnicute  the  bcuefst  of  his  collection  to  scholars  by  opening  it  to 
the  public.  1  his  Lncullus  did,  giving  to  all  his  countrymen  the 
usufruct  of  his  splendid  library  and  museums  ;  but  leaving  to  Asi- 
nius  Pollio  the  glory  of  being  the  first  in  the  records  of  Roman 

*    *^1  X^^*Z*^^^*   TeX7i.ei/i  fciv  »\iytis  ;     ^wwraf    «   7i0fvi7t9ffnt. —  Pluturch  in   SyL  edit, 

Fraiicfort,  I'iilO,  t.  i.  p.  460. 

f  Compare  ]>utilop,   ii.  80,    and  Tiraboschi,    Delta   I.ctl(dratura  Itoliana,  part  3, 
lib.  iii.,  c.  8. 2. 

tirctMrsTt. — Kdit.  I'rancfort,  1620,  t.  i.  p.  '175. 
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literature  to  give  to  the  public  an  absolute  property  in  such  noble 
institutions, — *  Iiigenia  homiiium  rem  publicani  fecit.'* 

Tlic  etfect  of  these  facilities  for  aciiiiirenieiit  of  knowledge  and 
cultivation  of  talent  soon  appeared  in  the  wonderful  accumulation 
of  diversified  learning,  by  the  contemporaries  Varro  and  Nigitiins, 
confessedly  the  most  learned  men  of  suilicpiity.  Mr.  Dimlop 
(ii.  85)  gives  the  sujteriorily  lo  Varro,  on  the  audiority  of  Gel  litis 
— (lib.  iv,  c.  [)),  But  little  can  be  inferred  from  general  expres- 
sions on  subjects  incidentally  introduced  ;  as  m;iy  be  seen,  when 
this  same  Gellius,  after  mentioning  in  anoiher  place  (hb.  xvii.  c.  7) 
some  persons  iis  '  a p prime  doctos,'  speaks  of  Nigidins,  without 
any  exception,  as  '  civitatis  Rouia;  doctissinius.'  But  whatever 
was  the  relative  e\tent  of  their  learning,  Varro  condescended  lo 
render  his  writings  useful  and  agreeable  ; — langing  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods,  and  the  construction  of  the  miiverse,  to  the  gay 
capiices  of  the  Menippean  sutiie — now  in  prose,  and  now  iji 
all  the  varieties  of  rhythm.  Nigldius,  on  the  contrary,  atFecling 
an  oracular  obscurity,  (like  his  master,  Pythagoras,  the  grand 
charlatan  of  antiquity,)  together  with  the  pretensions  and  mum- 
meries of  magic  and  astrology,  seems  to  have  been  in  that  puerile 
state  of  philosophy  whose  ambition  is  contined  to  the  excitement 
of  wonder,  and  tlie  repulatioiv  of  being  the  exclusive  possessor  of 
knowledge,  rather  than  that  of  being  its  liberal  ditl'nser.  The 
volmninons  works,  therefore,  of  Nigidius  fell  into  merited  con- 
tempt, whilst  tlie  four  huntiied  and  ninety  treatises  which  Varro 
had  published,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, -j-  besides  all  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  for  ihe  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  were 
eulogized  by  coutempuraiy  and  succeeding  auiliurs,  as  command- 
ing universal  admiration  for  the  nmllifariuus  ilelight  and  informa- 
tion they  afforded.  Of  these,  nnforlinialely,  only  two  have  been 
transmitted  lo  us  in  such  a  stale  us  to  enable  us  lo  judge  of  their 
execution — the  work  De  lie  Ruslica,  and  tliat  De  i^nrgua  J^a- 
lina.  The  regular  arrangement  and  polished  style  of  llie  fornit'r, 
compared  wilh  ihe  crude  materials  ami  rough  phrase  of  Cato's  work 


*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXXV.  2.  We  Uava  not  here  entered  into  tliB  ilisLnissinn  wlielhei 
Piillio  WL>re  lUu  firs.t  institutor  of  a  public  lilirary  in  the  worlil,  nr  in  Homi!  imly, 
founiii'il  on  aniithiif  passii)»u  in  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  -W, — '  BibliolliMn  (jiiiu  [iriiim  in  tirlm 
»h  Astinio  Pullininj  kx  uiauubiis  [viiLilnrutft  Rmnio  tst  :'  -  in  which  TirjiUischi  tuiisidiTii 
Pliny  tu  have  forf;oUL'n  Ihe  libraries  <if  Pi'ipmuns  iinil  Alfsaniliin.  lint  ns  Ihi-nu 
WL'To  ill  tliu  poxsc'ssioti  of  ahsultik'  mutinrchB,  wb  shonlil  hu  iiirliin-il  fn  nnnwiT,  in  'I'ira- 
hoschi'n  iiwii  wunlii  foncfniin;,'  llie  librarifs  of  Lucuilus,  Si-. — "  enin  piivule  ;  «e  i 
GJUailiai  ikutuvaim  iisariie,  ne  iwa  qtiuiitu  )'  uniici^iii  is  In.  cur1u!<ia  lU^'  piissnlituri  it  |h>t- 
meltera.'  ]t  ii>  siiit;uliir,  that  in  dt'cliuiuj;  iiny  KU|>|niTt  from  the  cmijcctniiil  enimiila- 
tion  nf  urbe  for  orfir,  because  Romai  wuiild  then  bi^  taiitiilof^icul,  hi'  flues  iint  avail 
liimstlf  of  the  rejuliiif;  of  Ihlethainjiins — '  Ucbu  Hunii,"  &-C.  u-iid  'publicata  tit.' — 
Ful.  1606.  AiireJ.  Ale>.li.,p.  137,  u.  Ij. 

f  Gi;!!.  1,  iii.  c.  1<J.,  u|>'  i'm- 
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on  the  same  subject,  (if  ihat  we  have  be  Cato's,)  evince  an  extra- 
ordinary advance  in  the  art  of  coinposition.  Jiut  the  same  assi- 
duous record  of  absurd  marvels  does  not  indicate  an  equal  advance 
of  mind.*  The  work,  no  doubt,  was  valuable  to  tlie  '  gentlemen- 
farmers  '  of  Rome  ;  but  its  only  worth  now  is  the  incidental  no- 
tices of  matters  interesting  to  the  classical  student  and  antiquary. 

The  treatise  De  Lingua  Lattna  retains  more  of  its  pristine  value  j 
for  it  never  was  calculated  for  any  but  the  curious  scholar — whom, 
howe\'er,  the  wildnesa  of  its  conjectures  and  the  looseness  of  its 
anulogies  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  gnide.  But  Varro  may 
well  be  excused,  when  we  consider  that  etymology  was  then  in  its 
very  infancy,  and  that  it  remained  for  eighteen  hundred  years  (till 
Tooke'3  time)  an  infairt  still  ;  and  some  words,  even  in  Varro's 
day,  had  assumed  an  appearance  and  signification  so  wholly  un- 
like their  pristine  form  and  meaning,  and  yet  every  step  in  the 
tortuous  path  could  be  so  autlienlically  traced,  that  a  sanction 
seemed  to  be  given  to  any  extravagance  which  the  perversion  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  could  suggest. — '  Quoniam  Ncptnnum  a 
nando  appellatum  putas,  nullum  erit  nonien  quod  non  possis  una 
litcrii  explicare  unde  ductum  sit  In  quo  quidem  magis  tu  mihi 
nalare  visus  es,  quam  ipse  Neptunus.'f 

It  is  mortifying  to  think  that  those  which  have  descended  to  us 
are  probably  the  worst  of  all  the  multifarious  performances  of 
Varro  ;  for  we  cannot  doubt  the  high  authorities  who  have  spoken 
in  such  exalted  terms  of  his  varied  excellence,  but  whose  testi- 
mony these  remains  cannot  be  considered  as  confirming.  On  the 
contrary,  they  exhibit  a  habit  of  mind  whicli  must  liawe  injured 
his  best  works,  by  a  pedantic  display  of  learning,  and  an  equally 
pedantic  division  and  subdivision  of  his  subjects,  which  is  so 
wearisome  in  those  whom  Bacon  (warping  the  old  adage  to  bis 
purpose)  calls  *  cymini  sectores.' 

I'he  philosophical  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Varro  and  others 
his   contemporaries  have  probably  been  lost,  in  consequence  of 

*  Mr.  Dunloji,  in  giving  some  inatances  of  this  (ii.  48),  mtutiuus,  us  '  more  inex- 
plicuble  than  all,  that  a  sow  in  Arcadii  was  sn  fat,  that  a  fieltl-mouse  had  iniide  a 
comrfirlaUlc  nest  in  her  tiesh,  and  broupht  forth  its  young.'  Now,  as  every  fact  in 
natural  history  is  vtiluable,  we  will  stalt;,  that  wt;  have  witnessed  the  circiimstaiice  of 
a  mouse  luiviug  mude  its  ne.it  (coinfuitable  or  not,  we  eauuiit  say,  uor  du  wu  know 
thut  it  was  parturient)  in  the  tijtper  part  of  thu  neck  of  a  fattunin;;  lioar.  Tho  animal 
was  excessively  indulvnt,  and  wai*  probably  jTralifii'd  liy  Ihe  very  j^rudual  irritation  in 
its  prurient  hide,  and  that  pruriency,  ton,  increabcil  by  the  process  of  liealin)^  in  onu 
part  while  thu  little  creature  was  niakinj;  its  way  in  another,  tu  ijnbed  itself  in 
the  well-stored  celts  of  the  adipose  mcaibra.ue; — like  La  Fontaine's  rut  in  a  Dutch 
chces« — 

'  Notre  hermjte  nouveau  subsist  ant  U-dedans, 
11  fit  tant  du  piedset  du  dt;nts, 
Qu'en  peu  de  jours  il  tut  au  fond  do  I'bermitapa 
Lc  vivre  et  le  couvert;  que  faut-il  ilavantage .'" 
Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor,,  iii.  24. 
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the  neglect  into  which  they  fell  on  ibe  appearance  of  the  more 
finished  compositions  of  Cicero  ;  wlio,  however,  in  his  detailed 
notices  ami  liberal  eulogiunis,  has  given  immortality  to  the  very 
men  wliose  works  were  thrown  into  obscurity  by  the  splendour  of 
his  own  :  as  Quintilian  says  of  Menavider  and  his  predecessors — • 
'  utque  ititi  quideni  omnibus  ejusdem  opcris  auctoribus  abstulit 
nonien,  et  fulgore  quodani  suae  claritatis,  tenebras  obduxit;'* — 
'  Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made, 
Tliat's  both  their  lustre  and  their  shade.' 

Mr.  Dunlop  has  given  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Roman  law,  of  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  of  the  legislative  as.sem- 
blics  ;  wliit:li  aftorded  to  the  orator  the  most  favourable  occasions 
for  tlie  exercise  of  his  talent,  whilst  the  most  splendid  dignities  of 
llie  vast  empire  were  the  sure  rewards  of  its  successful  cultivation. 
IJeiicc,  a  century  before  Cicero's  time,  Pacuvins  had  exclaimed — 
'  O  flexanima,  atque  omnium  reg-ina  reruin,  Oratio  I ' 

H<.nce  the  long  and  brilliant  list  of  orators  which  Cicero  deduces 
from  the  rcgsil  period  to  his  own. 

'I'lie  great  scope  for  eloquence  arose  from  the  original  vice  of 
the  Roman  constitution — the  confounding  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  powers.  When  the  legislature  is  employed  in  its  proper 
province,  of  establishing,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  whole  class 
of  cases,  a  general  principle  for  deciding  on  every  future  case  that 
may  be  referable  to  tl>at  class;  and  when  the  jutlicial  power  is 
only  occupied  in  a-certaining  to  what  previmmly  entubtitihed  legal 
class  any  paiticular  case  belongs,  and  wiiat  the  decision  of  the  law 
is  regarding  that  class — in  this  slate  of  tilings  there  is  scope  in- 
deed for  the  exercise  of  the  most  useful  and  respectable  powers  of 
eloqnence — the  clear,  strong,  and  elegant  development  of  ratio- 
cination, and  of  the  information  and  tlie  views  of  a  comprehensive 
mind — and  thai  is  all.  But  when,  as  in  Rome,  the  written  laws 
arc  K-w,  and  vaguely  expressed — when  the  judges  (as  the  jncttors) 
exercise  an  undefuicd  equitable  jurisdiction,  in  die  application  of 
which  they  are  not  bound  by  any  regulation  of  their  predecessors 
— still  mwv  wlien  the  tribunal  (as  in  the  Comilia)  is  endued  with 
a  direct  legislative  jiower — the  question  is  no  longer  to  be  decided 
by  argument,  ami  llie  application  to  general  principles  alone; 
but  till'  iniliviclual  p;issions  and  interest  of  the  judges  are  let  loose, 
au'i  then  all  the  higher  anil  more  perilous  faculties  of  the  orator 
are  calhd  forth  to  rule  in  this  war  of  elements,  and  direct  the 
storm  as  may  suit  his  puipose — whether  to  sweep  away  falsehood 
and  oppression,  or  to  bear  down  the  barriers  of  truth,  and  law, 
and  justice. 

♦  lnatitut.,  T.  1. 
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TJic  iniglity  scale  on  wliicii  cvci^tlilng  moved  in  Komc — tlie 
enorniouji  interests  so  IVequently  at  slake — were  never  so  womlfT- 
fully  e\liibited  as  in  the  age  of  Cicero  ;  and  llie  iiiipnrnllflLLl 
exigency  found,  or  created,  in  him  an  uucqtiiilled  laleirt  for  prolit- 
iiig  by  its  advantages,  and  coping  with  its  ddlicuUies. 

Of  the  two  Roman  roads  to  iionour  it  vvus  obvious  that  emi- 
nence, and  consequent  political  power,  could  be  sooner  readied 
in  tbc  forum  than  in  the  camp  ;  and  precocity  of  intellect,  as 
niucli,  perhaps,  as  constitutional  limidity,  determined  Ciccr4<'s 
choice  of  eloquence  as  the  means  of  raising  himself  to  distinction, 
wliich  was  the  early  and  uineniittini;ly  dominant  passion  of  his 
life.  Yel  his  aspirations  partook  more  of  liie  uulure  of  vanity 
than  of  ambition  ;  the  possession  iif  lionoui's  and  power  seems  to 
have  been  valued  by  him,  not  for  tlie  assertion  uf  superiority,  or  for 
the  exercise  of  control  over  others,  but  only  as  it  drew  npon  him 
aditiiration  for  the  splendour  of  his  talents  and  also  the  exuberance 
of  his  knowledge;  fur  he  had  been  an  assiduou."?  student  under  the 
most  celebrated  jurists  of  his  own  coutrtry,  and  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  of  Greece. 

It  has  been  sometimes  matter  of  regret  among  modem  critics, 
as  it  was  of  reproach  among  some  of  Cicero's  cmitempuranes, 
that  he  ado|>ted  the  florid  or  somewhat  Asiatic  style,  which  at  that 
period  prevailed  in  Greece,  particularly  in  the  lihodian  schools, 
wliich  he  freqtieuted.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  d<uibted  whether 
lie  would  have  attained  to  such  high  pre-eminence  had  lie  affected 
the  sterner  seniimeni,  and  moie  masculine  concentrated  style  of 
the  great  Atlienian  orator,  with  whom  he  lias  been  so  ot'teu  coin- 
pared.  He  would  probably  not  have  equalled  the  lofty  impas- 
sioned tone  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  he  wonid  less  have  availed  him- 
self of  his  own  more  varied  powers,  which  required  a  more  flexible 
style,  and  a  diffuseness  that  might  admit  the  ajiplicaiion  of  more 
diversitied  talents  and  nvoje  nmltifarions  acqiiireini;nts.  The  style 
of  (lie  IMiilippics  was  well  employed  in  the  Orations  against 
Anthony  and  against  Catiline  ;  but  would  it  have  been  equally  ap- 
propriate in  the  Oration  de  Signii,  in  tlie  prosecution  of  Verrcs, 
where  au  intimate  knowledge  was  necessary  to  inspire  an  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts?  Would  it  liavc  fur- 
nished the  playful  wit,  the  mixture  of  vivacity  and  philosophy, 
which  distinguish  the  defence  of  Co^lius?  Again,  could  the 
thunder  ancl  the  storm  of  J>emosthenes  have  elTected  what  the  sim- 
shinc  of  Ciceronian  eloquence  accomplished,  when  his  conrtly 
address  extorted  from  the  Dictator  the  pardon  of  Liciniirs  1 — when, 
by  his  artfully  conciliating  speech,  he  won  the  people  to  reject 
iheir  long-fostercd  project  of  an  agrarian  law? — or  when  he 
calmed  the  rage  of  the  plebeians,  indignant  at  (he  partition  which 
.  tliu 
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tlie  law  of  Otbo  had  made  in  the  dieatre  between  them  and  the 
knights  ;  *  and  not  onlj  calmed  their  rage,  but  converted  it  into 
entliusiastic  applaase  of  the  author  of  that  very  law  which  had 
excited  their  animosity  ? 

'  lUe  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet.' 
These  were  triumphs  of  eloquence  only  to  be  achieved  by  a  mind 
of  versatile  and  abundant  resources. 

Tlie  style,  therefore,  of  Cicero's  eloquence  appears  to  have  been 
admirably  adapted  to  the  circum4tance»  in  which  he  wa^  placed, 
and  which  contributed  to  mould  his  character  to  their  own  im~ 
press.  So  that,  without  derogation  from  the  genius  of  either  of 
tlie  rival  orators,  we  may  perhaps  safely  say  that,  had  each  been 
transferred  to  the  age  and  country  of  the  other,  Cicero  would  have 
been  what  Demosthenes  was  in  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  what 
Cicero  was  in  Rome  ;  and  it  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  both  tliat 
either,  in  his  own  time  and  nation,  was  without  a  peer. 

What  the  Roman  orator  so  much  excelled  in  he  endeavoured 
to  teach  to  others  in  treatises  which,  though  curious  and  occa- 
sionally enlivened  by  interesting  anecdotes,  are,  on  the  vihole,  dry 
and  tedious.  And  when  we  read  bis  Orations  in  sequence,  it 
somewhat  detracts  from  our  pleasure  to  observe  that,  instead  of 
the  effect  having  been  elicited  by  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  it  has  been  elaborated  by  a  masterly  but  uniformly 
artiticial  application  of  rules.  Hence  there  is  a  monotony  and  flat- 
ness in  the  general  effect  of  the  Orations,  whilst  particular  pas- 
sages are  replete  with  all  the  varied  excellencies  which  can  dis- 
tinguish the  most  consummate  orator.  Our  admiration,  however, 
suffers  some  further  abatement  when  we  consider  that  the  speeches 
we  now  have  were  originally  studied  harangues,  and  afterwards  pre 
pared  for  publication  by  the  author;  nay,  some  of  them — as  five  out 

'  of  the  six  agamst  V  erres — were  never  spoken  at  all,  and  can  only  be 
regarded,  in  the  same  light  as  the  Declamations  of  Seneca  Rhetor, 
and  those  ascribed  to  Quintilian,  on  imaginary  cases.  We  know 
with  what  different  degrees  of  admiration  we  attend  to  an  able 
reply  in  a  parliamentary  discussion,  and  to  a  '  set  speech,'  or  the 

'*  corrected  report  '  of  any  speech.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
tiiumphs  of  ancient  orat<iry,  the  true  test  of  the  talent,  extempo- 
raneous eloquence,  has  shone  in  no  age  or  country  with  so  much 
splendour  as  in  the  British  senate  :  and  how  little  the  writers  of 
premeditated  speeches,  or  the  haranguers  of  mobs,  can  contend 
with  such  talent,  is  seen  in  the  general  insignificance  into  which 

*  It  ii  a  ain^lar  oversigltt  in  Tiiaboschi  (Liti,  Itol.  Varle  iii.  lib.  iii,  c-  12.)  to 
represent  this  ac  a  sepacatioa  from  tl  e  nobles :  fAa/ sepamtioa  had  been  made  one 
huqdred  and  thirty-eight  years  before  (Livy,  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  54.),  and  greatly  shook, 
sayi  Valerius  Maximtu  (ii.  4.  3.),  even  the  £)opulaiity  of  Afticanus. 
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the  most  obstreperous  demagogues  have  fallen  in  parliamentary 
debute.  The  hustings  oralor,  indeed,  *  rudebat  atque  liiirnitabat ' 
— but  in  the  houBCj  'Neque  ratuni  est  q nod  dicDt,  iieque  quaa 
agitat  dicendi  est  locus.'  Tiie  talent  of  debate,  wbicli  was  want- 
ing to  perfect  the  eloquence  of  tbe  ancients^  has  arisen  out  of  tiiat 
representative  system  which  was  wanting  to  give  stability  to  their 
popular  governments  :  yet  how  near  an  advance  to  tlie  pi'inciple 
was  the  Roman  election  of  tribunes!  If  (lie  hve  classes,  instead 
of  choosing  two  each,  had  elected  forty  each,  the  tribunes,  instead 
of  a  deputation,  (where  it  was  so  easy  for  individual  interest  to 
prevail,)  would  have  constituted  an  assembly  where  the  interest  of 
the  majority  would  have  opposed  itself  to  the  ambition  of  single 
persons^  and  wliich  \f  ouid  have  contiolled  the  power  both  of  the 
people  and  the  patricians.  The  couiitia  might  then  have  been 
confined  to  election  only  ;  and  tiiuse  Italian  states  miglit  have 
been  safely  admitted  to  a  share  in  die  representation,  whose  ad' 
mission  to  the  right  of  voting  in  the  popular  assemblies  was  the 
ruin  of  the  republic. 

Yet,  obvious  a^  this  ruin  was,  and  imminent  as  it  was  at  the 
very  time  Cicero  wrote  his  Tieatise  De  Re  Publkd,  he  proposes 
the  Roman  frame  of  government  as  the  most  perfect  model : — '  Sic 
eniii)  decerno,  sic  sentio,  sic  adtirmo,  nullam  omnium  rerum  pub- 
licarum,  aut  coustitutione,  aut  descriptione,  aut  discipim^,  con- 
fercndam  esse  cum  e&,  quam  patres  iiostri  nobis,  acceptam  jam 
inde  a  majoribus,  reliqnerunt.'*  Even  if  it  be  alleged  that  this  is 
spoken  in  the  person  of  the  jounger  Africauus,  it  must  also  be 
recollected  that,  at  the  very  time  of  the  supposed  dialogue,  the 
tumults  of  the  Gracchi  were  giving  sufficient  proof  of  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  being  so  ill  balanced  that  it  could  not  possibly 
stand  ;  and  Afrgcanus  might  have  said,  in  the  words  of  Cicero 
himself-^'  Nostris  enlm  vitiis^  non  casu  aliquo,  rempubiicam 
verbo  retinemus,  re  ips&  vero  jampridem  amisimns.'i-  The 
apology  here  implied  for  the  constitution,  from  the  corruption  of 
manners,  is  tlie  usual  lallucy  by  which  bad  laws  are  defended  ;  no 
law  can  be  good  (vibatever  its  theoretical  purpose)  vihich  does 
nut  provide  means  for  its  own  efticiency.  If  men  were  perfectly 
virtuous,  no  system  of  govemnient  would  be  necessary;  and  that 
system  only  is  good  which  either  prevents  the  corruption  of  morals, 
or  controls  the  mischief  by  preserving  the  vigour  of  its  institutions 
in  spite  of  such  corruption. 

Now  the  theory  of  the  Konian  constitution  is  given  by  Cicero 


•  De  Re  Pub.  lib.  i.  c.  46.     Edit.  Mail, 

■I*  Ua.'c  Ciceru  FalebQlur  lougu  ijuidiim  pont  moHfin  Africani  quern  in  suia  libris 
fecit  dc  rfpublica  ilisputiiic.< — Aiiguiiin,  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  21. 
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in  words  so  remarkably  adapted  to  describe  our  own  that  we 

cannot  resist  citing  them  at  length  :■ — 

'  Statuo  esse  optima  consttlutani  reiupublicam,  quae  extribus  gene* 
ribiis  illis,  regali,  optirao,  et  populari,  coiifusa  modicti,  nee  puniendo 
iixitet  animum  immanem,  ac  ferum,  iiec,  omnia  prBetermittendo,  licentifl 
cives  deteriores  reddat.' — Nonius  {Modicum.) 

'  Ut  in  fidihus,  ac  tibiis,  atque  caotu  ipso,  ac  vocibus,  concentus  est 
quidara  tenendus  ex  diatitictis  sonis,  quem  immutatuin  ac  discre- 
pantem  aurtjs  eruditee  ferrenon  possunt;  isque  concentus  exdissimil- 
limarum  vocum  moderatione  concors  tamen  efficitur,  et  cougruena  ; 
sic  ex  summis,  et  infimis,  et  mediis  interjectis  ordinibus,  ut  sonis 
moderata  ratione  eivitas  consensu  dissimillimarum  concinit ;  et  quae 
harmonia  a  musicis  djcitur  in  cantu,  ea  est  in  civitate  concordia, 
arctissiraurn  atque  optimum  omiii  in  republic^  vinculum  incohimitatia  : 
quae  sine  JBStitiS^  nuUo  pacto  esse  potest.'  * — August,  de  Civ.  ii.  21. 

But  what  harmony  was  there  ever,  or  could  there  ever  possibly 
be,  ill  a  state  where  tiie  practical  administration  was  so  widely 
different  from  the  concinnity  here  described  ?  Cicero,  indeed, 
boasts  of  the  wisdom  of  Servius,  who  so  classed  the  people 
(though  assuredly  by  a  very  gross  artifice)  that,  •  though  tlie  right 
of  suffrage  was  universal,  the  influential  voting  was,  in  fact,  con- 
fined to  persons  of  property  .  .  .  thus  providing,  what  should  be 
especially  cared  for  in  every  state,  that  the  many  should  not  avail 
the  most.'-t-  But  of  what  use  was  this  when  confined  only  to  the 
Coniitia  Centuriata  ;  and  wheu,  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  the  vote 
of  every  citizen  was  of  equal  value  in  making  laws,  and,  above  all, 
in  electing  those  few  factious  deputies,  who,  by  a  word,  could 
paralyse  the  povver  of  the  senate,  the  armies,  the  consuls,  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people  themselves  ? 

We  are  induced  to  enter  more  fully  on  this  subject,  because  we 
think  (especially  since  the  delightful  and  interesting  additions 
made  by  the  palimpsest  discoveries  of  MaT  to  the  treatise  De 
Re  Publicft)  too  nuich  credit  has  been  given  to  the  Romans  for 
proficiency  in  political  science,  and  for  the  possession  (at  any 
period)  of  rational  liberty.  It  is  true  that  Cicero  has  accurately, 
and  with  his  wonted  elegance  and  clearness,  staled  some  of  the 
most  pregnant  maxims  of  polity,  but  with  singular  deficiency  in 
perceiving  the  inadequacy  of  any  given  institution  for  carrying 
such  principles  into  efi'ect,  and  in  devising  any  permanent  means 
for  supporting  a  principle,  or  for  neutralizing  hostile  forces.  The 
whole  history  of  the  republic  exhibits  a  succession  of  expedients 

*  WaV  oul^'  ciics  purt  of  ihc  reraaTkalile  passagu  from  Nonius,  and  uodb  uTthat 
from  Auguiilm.     Both  are  Lere  taki-u  from  Ernesti's  edition  of  Cici-ro,  vol.  vii.  p.  903, 

t  Vt  Kuifru^ia  non  iu  multitudiniii,  sed  iu  lacupletuui  poteslate  esseat,  curavilque 
(quod  lenipcr  in  re  publicfi  teneudum  est}  ne  pluriiuum  valeant  pliuimi — De  B,  P. 
ii.  22.  Edii,  Mail. 
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temporarily  to  counteract — not  of  principles  pcrinanciitly  to  alter — ■ 
the  origiiniUy  vicious  nature  of  the  consiitution,  wliicli  gave  to  tlie 
assembled  people,  or  subsequently  to  tlieir  agitators,  the  tribunes, 
the  whole  poMer  of  ihe  slate. 

And  yet  this  is  the  constitution  so  lauded  by  Cicero,  and  who, 
reasoning  in  llie  abstiuct,  decluies,  that  *  when  the  greatest 
power  of  a  goverument  is  vested  in  ihc  people,  and  they  rule  every- 
thing at  their  pleasure,  that  state  of  afiaira  may  be  called  liberty, 
but  isj  in  fact,  licentiousness;  in  which  death  and  conliscation  are 
dealt  about  at  the  will  of  a  niob,  not  of  the  people,  for  the  people 
are  those  only  wlio  act  under  the  supremacy  of  law — and  a  multi- 
tude, usurping  their  uauie,  is  the  cruellest  of  tyrants,  and  the  must 
savage  of  wild  beasts.** 

Tiiese  are  sentiments  which  every  wise  man  must  approve,  but 
which  no  one  of  the  present  day  would  think  consistent  with  an 
encomium  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic. 

We  have  called  the  history  of  that  state  one  of  expedients:  the 
political  life  of  Cicero  was  au  eminent  example  of  it ;  and  the  insuf- 
jiciency  of  the  legahzed  institutions  for  securing  liberty  must  be 
allowed  to  furnish  the  best  apology  for  his  vacillating  conduct.  The 
wisdom,  the  magnanimity,  and  noble  energy,  with  which  he  em- 
ployed his  constitutional  powers,  as  consul,  in  suppressing  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  might  have  sufliced  to  save  his  country,  of  which 
he  was  so  justly  hailed  the  fathf^r ,-\  had  the  ei^brts  of  desperate  de- 
magogues and  their  rabblement  been  tiie  only  force  to  be  feared. 
But  men  of  profounder  speculation,  of  wilier  wisdom,  and  of  lof- 
tier minds  than  Catiline,  had  employed  equally  base  arts,  with  the 
same  base  nudtitude,  for  obtaining  a  height  of  power,  that  made 
theiu  equally  indcpenilent  of  tlic  law,  and  of  the  despicable  rout  to 
which  they  owed  tlieir  elevation.  Cicero,  therefore,  was  compelled 
to  resort,  not  to  his  vaunted  constitution — (for  that  had  no  power 
to  avail  liini)^but  to  the  balancing  of  one  unconstitutional  power 
against  another.  Hence  his  support  of  the  Maniliau  law,  to  give 
unprecedented  power  to  I'ompey ;  and  his  advocating  the  senatits 
consuUum  for  extending  Cicsar's  command  in  Gaul,  with  an  un- 
precedented grant  of  money  and  patronage.     Hence,  too,  his  sup- 

*  Si  vero  pojiuliis  pliinmum  potest,  oinniacjne  ejus  nrbitrio  rc'^iitur,  flicilur  ilta 
libeitus,  est,  vurn,  lici-ntia  ,  .  ,  populusi  nan  est  nisi  qui  cutitciisu  juris  coiitlnetur: 
scd  Kst  tatn  lyrauiuis  isle  couvciitusi,  quain  si  csset  uiius  :  lioc  etiam  ta>trior,  cjuia  nihil 
is(ii  quae  jinpiili  sptciem  ct  numeii  imiiatur  immanius  bcUiia  i;st. — De  He  I'ult.  1,  ill. 
C.  14,  nn(l32.Eilit,  JIaii. 

f  II  is  grievous  tn  thiuli  how  niiic}i  thts  vahic  of  such  a  title  is  lessemd.  Cicwo 
had  previously  ajiplitid  it  to  Marias,  (I'ro  llubir.  c.  x.)  and,  tliervforu,  Pliny's  '  Salve, 
primui  omnium  Hnrcns  PatritB  ap^elUte,'  is  nullified  liy  Cicero's  abject  compliment  to 
one  of  the  mnrstst  of  (yrants.  Yui  this  paasafje  of  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  vii.  30.)  is  cittil 
without  comment  by  Middlfton  in  his  liTe  uf  Cicerc,  (vid.  i.  23(>.)  by  Tiraboschi 
(Lett.  Hal.  p.iii,  1.  iii,  c.  13-)  iiiduow  again  by  Mr.  Dunlop  (vol.  li.  477.) 
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port  of  Octavian  against  Aiitliony,  and  his  consequently  becom- 
ing, on  tlieir  coalition,  the  victim  of  tlie  personal  aaiiiiosity  of  lire 
one,  and  of  the  daslarclly  ingraliludc  of  llic  oilier.  Ait  for  llie 
censure  wliicli  lliese  measures  broiiglit  npon  Cicero  from  lirutus 
and  liis  party — we  need  not  now  repeat  wliat  we  ao  lately  said 
concerning  those  proverbialized  patriots.  Even  adniilting  lliat  they 
were  enthusiasts  for  freedom,  and  giving  iheni  tlieir  principle  of 
justiliable  tyrannicide,  the  killing  of  Caesar  was  a  useless  murder  : 
the  only  question  was,  what  master  was  best  for  the  state  ;  and 
there  was  no  man  so  ])o\vmful,  so  cnlightenedj  and  so  lenient  as 
the  great  Julius;  for,  though  '  cruel  as  death  and  liungry  as  the 
grave,'  when  necessary  for  his  ambition,*  yet  he  had  no  innate 
avarice  or  blood-thirstiness,  and  was  too  magnanimous  for  re- 
venge. 

The  agonies  Mhich  Cicero  suflFered  when  forced  lo  choose  be- 
tween such  evils  are  painfully  portrayed  in  that  collection  of  liis 
letters,  which  is  matchless  in  historical  and  classical  interest,  and  in 
varied  beauty  of  style  and  sentiment.  Yet,  they  display  in  tlie 
writer  a  very  mixed  and  defective  character ;  generally  weak 
and  timid,  but,  when  driven  to  bay,  both  collected  and  courageous 
—witness  his  consulship,  his  Philippics,  and  his  death.  His  sen- 
sibility was  excessive  ;  and,  whilst  it  rendered  him  a  doting  parent, 
and  a  zealous  and  aft'ectionate  friend,  not  only  made  him  belie  all 
the  principles  of  philosophy  which  he  had  so  beautifully  enforced  in 
his  ethical  composilions,  but  deprived  liim  even  of  common  forti- 
tude :  occupjing  his  mind  with  the  superstitious  folly  of  conse- 
crating a  temple  to  liis  deceased  daughter  ;  and  during  his  banish- 
ment, fatiguing  his  friends  with  a  querulousuess,  only  more  toler- 
able than  the  puling  of  Ovid,  because  his  exile  was  of  shorter  dura- 
tion. Morbid  sensibility,  too,  was  probably  the  source  of  that 
inordinate  vanity,  which  we  have  noticed  as  his  ruling  passion; 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  self-applause  so  offensively  pervading 
these  otherwise  delightful  epistles  ;  and  which  could  induce  him  to 
urge  Lucceius  to  falsify  history  on  his  behalf,  [ad  Divers,  v.  12.] 
and  violate  the  very  law  of  il,  which  his  friend  had  in  his  preface 
professed  lo  follow  ;  and  which  himself,  Just  about  this  very  time, 
had  thtis  emphatically  laid  down  : — '  Nam  quis  nescit,  priniani 
esse  liistoriffi  legem,  ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat  ?  deindcj  ne  quid. 
veri  non  audeat  ?  ne  qua  snspicio  gratisE  sit  in  scribendo  ?  ne  qua 
simultatis  ?    Haec  scilicet  fundamenta  nota  sunt  omnibus.'     [De 

*  S«e  hii  own  accwint  of  lii«  horrible  cruelty  to  the  Vrneti  (Bel.  Gal.  lit.  16.) ;  to 
the  EUiTuiiei  (yi.3;5.)  kiiiI  to  Iho  Uis-llodiineuaes  (viii.  SJ.)  ;  ajiilsi-e  Cicero  ad  Alt."' 
%,  4.     For  It  brief  ataterntnt  of  the  real  jiolitical  qiirstion  between  Ihe  parties  of  Brii-- 
im  auil  Cassar,  we  rvkr  to  an  article,  '  On  the  Subv«wion  of  Ancieal  Government!*,' 
in  f^umber  XC,  i»f  thia  Review. 
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Oratore  ii.  15.]  One  would  liave  iiliflgiiied  that  he  would  have 
been  asliained  to  liave  this  letter  seen,  but  he  had  discoiered,  before 
Heloisa,  that  '  e[>istola  noii  erubescit ;'  and,  accordingly,  speaks 
of  it  to  Alliens  as  a  mastei-piece,  ('  valde  bulla  est,')  desires  him 
to  get  it  of  Lucceius,  and  urge  its  purpose  on  him.  [ad  Alt.  iv.  fi.] 

Wlieu,  indeed,  the  riding  passioo  did  not  interfere,  Cicero's 
conduct  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  that  liigh-loned  molality 
expounded  in  his  ethical  treatises,  and  more  especially  in  the 
three  books  '  De  Ofliciis,'  which  may  be  considered  as  the  gospel 
of  heallienisin.  But,  however  we  respect  the  force  of  reason,  and 
the  power  of  eloriuent  persuasion,  and  of  appeal  to  the  best  and 
loftiest  feeling.^  of  onr  nature  ;  and,  however  we  may  admire  the 
strength  of  character,  and  venerate  the  virtue  that  maintained  a  life 
of  resistance  to  especial  temptations,  from  regard  to  general  prin- 
ciplea,  and  to  the  dignity  of  conscious  rectitude  ;  and,  however  such 
motives  may  have  produced  exalted  characters  in  the  few  sages  who 
had  Icisurt,  learning,  and  ability,  to  elevate  iheir  minds  to  such  con- 
templations, and  \vt)o  had  eulhusiasm  enough  to  carry  such  specu- 
lative ])rincij)les  into  practical  ettect;  it  is  obvious  lliat  these  could 
liave  btlle  iilMuence  on  the  conduct  of  the  generality  of  maidcind. 
To  them,  such  principles  nuist  have  appeared  destitute  of  sanc- 
tioHj  and  such  conduct  devoid  of  motive ;  sufficient  sanction  and 
ladcquate  motive  could  alone  be  supplied  by  a  Divine  revelation, 
and  its  assurances  of  a  retributive  futurity. 

It  is  true  that  Cicero,  like  many  other  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
entertninetl  the  natural  '  longing  after  inniiortalily  ;'  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  justify  the  hope  by  every  ratiolial  argument,  and  every 
ingenious  analogy,  which  uninspired  wisdom  could  collect  from 
the  whole  range  of  reason,  of  observation,  and  of  fancy  ;  bnt  from 
such  excursions  he  returned,  like  Johnson  from  his  investigation  of 
the  secoiid-sight  of  the  highlalvders,  '  only  Willing  to  believe.' 
This  is  all  ihc  result  of  the  beautifully  elaborate  disquisilions  of 
the  Tusculan,  and  other  dialogues  and  treatises,  that  exhaust  alt 
which  had  then  been  learned  from  metaphysical  inquiry,  and  to 
which  little  has  been  added  by  the  researches  of  two  thousand 
years.  No  reproach,  therefore,  can  attach  to  Cicero;  he  only 
stopped  where  he  found  linman  intellect  stopped;  and  declining  to 
dognialiite  wliere  he  could  not  demonstrate,  he  concluded,  as  the 
wisrst  and  best  in  bi.ii  predicament  must  have  done  ; — '  But  if  I 
err  in  believing  the  sold  of  man  to  be  immortal,  I  am  willing  so 
to  err;  nor,  whilst  1  live,  would  1  have  this  error,  which  is  the 
delight  ofmy  life,  extorted  from  me.'* 

Uponlhe  wliole,  Cicero  must  be  considered  as  having  attained, 

*  Quorl  si  in  hoc  I'rro,  quoil  iiiiiiiius  lintnimim  iinmortiilesessecri'dam,  libuntererro: 
nee  milii  hiiuc  eirutem,  tiiio  iluluctorj  dum  vivu  untor^ueri  vulo.— Df  Senecl,  up./n. 
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in    Roman  oratory,    an  eminence    which  none  before  him   ever 

reached,  and  from  vvliicli  all  tliat  followed  declined.  He  eiirichedj 
also,  the  literature  of  his  country  with  an  elegant  and  luciii  deve- 
topement  of  all  that  had  been  taught  by  the  most  distinguished 
seels  of  Grecian  philtfsopiiy — himself  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
the  lower  Academy — neither  absurdly  doubting  of  everything  with 
the  sceptics,  nor  dogmatically  asserting  wiih  the  stoics,  on  sub- 
jects, where,  by  uninspired  reaaon,  probability,  but  probability 
only,  could  be  attaiuable.  Still,  with  all  his  wundcrful  talents.  Ills 
brilliant  accomplishments,  and  his  multifarious  erudition,  he 
wanted  originality  of  conception,  and  added  little  to  the  treasures 
of  literature  from  the  creations  of  his  own  mind.  This  deficiency 
became  eminently  conspicuous  when  he  attempted  to  celebrate 
his  own  deeds  in  his  own  verse. 

^  Stant  circum  attonitee  vatem,  et  nil  dulce  sonantes, 
Nee  digitis  nee  voce,  Dese.' 
Cicero,  however,  was  doubly  fortunate  in  not  being  his  own  his- 
torian, (whether  in  Latin  verse,  or  in  Greek,  or  in  Latin  prose — for 
in  all  three  he  attempted  it,)  aiid  in  having  for  the  recorder  of  tlie 
most  splendid  of  his  transactions,  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  one  of  the  best  historians  of  any  age  or  country. 
This  was  Sallust,  whose  narration  of  the  Calilinarian  conspiracy 
gave  a  new  character  to  historical  composition  in  Rome.  This 
department  had  previously  only  exhibited  dry  annals  of  the  repub- 
lic, or  memoir!?  of  particular  families,  fraught  with  all  the  exag- 
geration of  clannish  chroniclers  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  On 
the  contrary,  the  works  of  Sallust  now  remaining  record  the  oc- 
currences of  a  most  important  war  in  the  age  innnediately  preced- 
ing his  own  ;  and  of  a  most  critical  struggle  in  which  many  of 
hts  contemporaries  liad  been  engaged.  Of  these  events  he  does  not 
furnish  the  mere  series  of  facts,  but  deveiopes  their  remote  causes, 
and  enters  into  such  collateral  circumstances,  and  portrayings  of 
characters,  as  may  elucidate  his  subject  and  interest  liis  reader; 
blending  all  with  the  reasoning  and  rcBectious  of  a  philosophic 
mind — degraded  though  that  was  in  him  by  hypocrisy,  debauchery, 
cruelly,  and  avarice.  In  most  of  those  excellencies  of  compo- 
sition which  we  have  stated,  he  excelled  Thucydides,  whom  he 
had  taken  for  his  model.  His  expositions  are  as  clear,  and  stronger, 
and  briefer.  But  some  of  those  concentrated  expressions,  which 
are  occasional  in  Thucydides's  speeches,  seem  to  have  com- 
manded so  much  the  admiration  of  Sallust,  that,  like  other  imi- 
tators, he  exaggerated  and  repeated  the  excellence  till  it  became 
a  fault,  with  which  his  whole  style  is  imbued  ;  and  which  cannot 
be  more  appropriately  censured  and  described,  than  in  the  words 
of  Seneca  criticising  Arrnntius,  au  imitator  of  the  same  Sallust  i— 

'  Quae 
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*  Qiiiu  apud  ilium  rara  fiieriint,  apud  iiunc  ciebra  sunt,  et  paene 
contiiiua  ;  nee  sine  causu  :  ille  etiim  iii  Iiecc  incidebat,  at  luc  ilia 
quieicbat,' — ^(Epist.  1)4.) 

On  tliio  account,  we  must  consider  Sail  list,  vvidi  all  his  merits, 
as  llie  tirst  corrupter  of  that  perfection  of  Roman  prose,  wliich  in 
Cicero  exhibited  a  masculine  vigour  united  with  consummate 
grace. 

We  thus  observe  the  same  cause  operating  to  ihe  corruption  of 
ta9te  in  prose,  as  we  before  remarked  witli  regard  to  poetry.  Un- 
Uauscendable  excellence  in  one  drives  others  to  seek  some  new 
mode  of  distinction,  which,  when  effected  by  talent,  commands, 
from  its  novelty,  popul-.ir  admiration ;  and  sircces-S  draws  after  it  a 
herd  of  imitators.  Thus  the  senteiuious  brevity  of  Sallust  has 
been  exaggerated  in  tlie  short,  broken,  intermittent  style  of  that 
very  Seneca  whom  we  have  seen  censuring  his  obscurity.  And 
again,  the  »]uaint  antithesis  of  Seneca,  added  to  the  occasional 
obscurity  of  Sallust,  pervades  almost  every  page  of  the  profound 
but  aftectcd  Tacitus ;  and  we  moderns  behold  an  imitation  of  all 
these  faults,  widi  a  seasoning  of  Fiench  fi ippery  and  1-rencli  para- 
dox, disgracing  the  '  Esprit  des  Loix'  of  Montesquieu. 

The  decline  from  iniaftected  elegance  of  prose,  which  com- 
menced with  Sallust,  was  probably  checked  by  the  strongly-con- 
trasting chattencss  and  almost  austerity  of  Cscsar's  style,  to  the 
intiuence  of  which  the  high  authority  of  that  extraordinary  man 
must  have  greatly  contributed  ;  and,  to  estimate  such  inlluence,  it 
shoidd  be  recollected,  that  though  we  have  oidy  his  military  me- 
moirs remaining,  he  had  written  in  a  great  variety  of  the  depart- 
ments of  literature. 

But  severely  simple  as  the  style  of  the  Commcntaiies  is,  they 
furnished  an  example  of  a  conqueior  not  restjicting  his  attention 
to  military  affairs,  but  recording  the  most  important  geographical 
information,  with  notices  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
nations  with  whom  he  warred.  These  continue  to  be  highly-inte- 
resting at  this  day — especially  as  relating  to  our  own  countiy,  short 
as  his  visit  was — for,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  '  Britanniam  potest 
videri  ostendisse  posteris,  non  tradidisse.' — Fit.  Ag.  \3. 

Unaffected  elegance  of  style  was  further  nvaintained  by  the  bio- 
grapher J^epos,  whom  we  liave  no  hesitation  in  placing  among  the 
writers  of  this  period,  lirdeed,  we  can  only  wonder  at  scholars 
having  been  found  to  ascribe  to  the  same  hand  the  terse  and 
classical  composition  of  the  '  Lives  of  eminent  Commanders,' 
and  that  miserable  copy  of  verses  in  which  xEmiliua  Probus  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  the  ignoraiice'of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  to  claim  for  himself  the  audiorsiiip  of  a  work  vhich 
he  had  no  doubt  transcribed;  that  naerit  he  had,  but  he  had  the 
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disgrace  also  of  provingj  by  his  verses,  how  little  perception  be  | 

could  have  of  the  merits  of  the  author,  and  how  little  regard  he  I 
had  to  the  principles  of  common  honesty.  The  narratives  of  Ne-  1 
pos  are  clear  and  concise,  but  exhibit  little  vigour  of  intellect  or  i 
comprehensiveness  of  views,  I 

ISumerous  other  writers  of  history  and  biography  are  recorded  i 
as  flourishing  during  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  that  immediately  | 
preceding  ;  but  most  of  them  have  perished,  probably  from  having  j 
been  thrown  into  shade  by  the  magnihcent  work  of  Livy,  Of  his,  | 
as  of  so  many  other  Koman  works,  we  can  only  judge  by  the  ruins  J 
that  are  left  to  us, — for  only  about  a  fourtli  part  remains  ;  and  of  I 
that  fourth  a  third  is  the  mere  crypt  of  the  sublime  cditice — namely,  j 
the  first  decade,  containing  the  obscure  and  fabulous  traditions  on  j 
■which  tlie  whole  fabric  of  Roman  history  rests.  The  parts  which  ] 
are  lost  are  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  least  supplied  from  other  j 
sources,  and  as  they  woukl  have  detailed  llie  steps  by  which,  owing  | 
to  the  radical  evils  of  the  constitution,  the  republic  was  conducted^  I 
from  a  stormy  liberty^  through  the  hurricauesof  military  domination  { 
to  the  stagnant  malaria  of  despotism.  I 

Judging,  however,  by  what  remains,  our  regret   for  the  lost! 
portions,   though  deservedly  great,  maybe   somewhat  moderated  I 
from  observing  that  the  object  of  the  writer  seems   to  have  beeul 
not  so  much  thedevclopement  of  truth,  as  the  painting  by  the  pen! 
a  splendid  picture,  which,  exciting  the  admiration  of  his  readers^! 
might  cast  a  retlex  glory  round  his  own  head.     Hence  all  the  fa-] 
vourile  popxdar  traditions  are  invested  with  the  dignity  of  history  fj 
and  though  he  sometimes  shelters  himself  under  an  on  dif,  {*  fe- j 
runt' — •  dicilur' — '  fama    est,'  &c.)    yet   he    takes  no    trouble   to 
investigate  truth  or  to  expose  falsehood.    His  style  is  less  difi'use 
than  Cicero's,  leas  condensed  than  Sallust's,  and  less  severe  than 
Caesar's  ;   it   is  ornate  and  studied,   but  neither  turgid  nor  stitt". 
As  to  what  l>as  been  called  his  Patavinify,  it  appears  gross  affec- 
tation for  moderns  to  pretend  to  find  blemishes  in  a  composition 
which,  for  dignity,  beauty,  and  strength  of  language,  all  antiquity 
had  conspired  to  praise,  excepting  Asinius  Pollio,  who  scents, 
from  various  anecdotes,  to  have  been  a  literary  Thersites  towards 
all  whose  works  he  did  not,  in  common  with  his  own,  especially 
patronize. 

The  philosophy  of  this  period,  moral  and  psychological,  has 
been  considered  under  the  writings  of  Cicero.  The  knowledge 
of  tlie  sciences,  and  of  natural  [diilosophy,  may  be  deemed  to  have 
spread  wider  in  society  ;  but  science  itself  was  not  advanced  in 
the  abstract.  A  splendid  proof,  however,  of  the  knowledge  of  its 
practical  application  was  exhibited  in  Ca;sar's  reformation  of  the 
Calendar;  and  it  seems  strange  that  so  important  a  fact  should 
have  been  so  very  cursorily  noticed  by  Mr,  Dunlop. 
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In  all  civilized  iiation!i,  and  at  all  times,  it  lins  been  jivsttjr 
deemed  a  must  important  object  so  to  regulate  the  civil  year  as  to 
Biake  its  number  of  days  correspond,  ns  nearly  a»  possil>le,  witb  the 
solar  year,  or  the  return  of  tlie  sun  to  the  snme  point  in  the 
heavens.  This  has  always  been  equally  necessary  to  the  heathen, 
in  common  with  all  people,  for  llie  auilieutication  of  history,  the 
ordinances  of  religious  ami  civil  polity,  and  the  applicability  of 
rural  and  naval  precepts;  and  to  the  Jew  and  Christian  especially 
for  the  exposition  and  veriticatiou  of  prophecy. 

The  rude  calendar  of  Romulus  made  tlie  year  consist  of  only 
S04  days,  wiiicb,  by  Nunia,  was  changed  to  3iiG^  days,  by  iuler- 
calatiug  a  uiontb,  of  which  the  number  of  days  was  left  to  be 
regulated  each  year  by  the  pontic's,  who,  of  course,  abused  the 
power,  to  protract  or  extend  the  duration  of  political  otKces,  and 
to  defer  or  accelerate  the  elections.  In  consequence  of  this  double 
irregularity,  from  deficient  science  and  from  political  craft,  there 
was,  in  the  time  of  Ca:sar,  a  ditterence  of  three  months  between  the 
civil  and  astronomical  equinox  ;  and  it  does  high  credit  to  his  own 
enlightened  views,  and  to  the  advance  of  science  at  that  period, 
that  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  instruments,  and  particularly 
the  want  of  the  telescope,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  So&igenes,  au 
£gyptian  astronomer,  constructed  such  a  calendar  that  the  annual 
error  only  amounted  to  ten  daya  in  1028  years.  Even  this  was 
probably  in  some  degree  known  to  Cu^sar  and  his  assistant ;  for 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Hipparchus,  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore, had  calculated  that  the  excess  of  365^  days  above  a  solar  year 
would  amount  to  a  day  in  300  years ;  but  they  probably  consi- 
^dered  their  new  calendar  as  the  best  practical  regulation,  and 
trusted  to  future  times  for  coirecting  its  deficiency,  when  that 
should  become  of  practical  consequence, — just  as  we  now,  with 
our  wonderful  improvements,  instrunieulal  and  theoretical,  are 
acting,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  on  a  calendar  of  whicii  the 
error  we  know  wiil  amount  to  a  day  in  386(J  years — if  days  and 
nighty  be  then. 

It  is  probable  that  tiie  alteration  in  the  calendar  had  made  astro- 
nomy, about  this  period,  a  subject  of  general  inlerest;  and  from 
this  consideration,  together  with  ntany  evidences  internal  and  ex- 
traneous, we  are  inclined  to  assign  to  the  Augustan  age  the 
'  Astronomicon '  of  Manilius,  though  Mr.  Dunlop,  from  not 
noticing  the  poem,  would  ajipear  to  agree  with  those  who  refer  it 
to  a  much  later  period. 

The  subject,  as  so  much  more  limited,  was  a  still  more  unfor- 
tunate one  than  that  of  Lucretius  ;  and  the  author  was  endowed 
with  a  very  small  poition  of  his  predecessor's  tire  of  genius  or 
richness  of  imagination.  Even  inthetiist  book,  where  a  general 
view  is  taken  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  where  alone  per- 
haps 
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haps  was  scope  for  ihe  sublime  strains  of  poesy,  he  never  rises 
above  elegance  of  sentiment,  couched  in  lerseness  of  plnase  and 
polislied  vcisiticalion  ;  but  neither  does  he  sink  below  these,  even 
in  the  dry  details  of  the  subsequent  divisions  of  his  wojk.  This- 
mediocrity  of  lalent  and  inaptness  of  subject  may  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  silent  neglect  with  which  he  lias  been  treated,  and  the 
obscurity  into  which  he  has  been  thrown  by  the  splendid  lumina- 
fifes  of  the  Augustan  constellation. 

Mr.  Dunlop  has  omitted  all  mention  of  another  eminent 
author  most  assuredly  of  this  period;  though  some  wild  conjee- 
tines  (which  we  cannot  suppose  Mr,  Duiilop's  good  sense  will  per- 
mit him  to  adopt)  have  attempted  to  remove  V'itruvius  to  a  lower 
era.  His  work  on  architecture  is  the  more  remarkable  and  valnable, 
as  being  the  only  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  descended  to 
us  from  the  ancients:  and  as  Augustus  boasted  of  having  left  tha 
city  marble  which  he  had  found  brick,  we  may  feel  assuied  that  wa 
possess,  in  this  contemporary  writer,  all  tliat  was  then  known  on 
the  subject,  either  to  Greeks  or  Romans.  And  though  Vitrnviu* 
mingled  some  whims  of  his  own,  as  suggestions  for  improving  on 
the  Greek  models,  he  has  still  left  us  the  rules  for  such  construc- 
tions in  the  pure.st  style ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  corruption  of 
his  text  has  been  reformed  by  the  investigations  of  scholars,  the  more 
certain  it  has  become,  either  that  the  edifices  culled  Vitrnvian, 
and  which  dilFered  from  the  Grecian  proportions,  were  founded 
on  incorrect  interpretations  of  his  text,  or  that  the  tevt  itself  had 
been  coriupted,  to  sanction  the  wilful  deviations  of  lire  architect.* 

As  Vilrnvius's  work  is  on  a  technical  subject,  general  scholars 
perhaps  have  paid  less  attention  to  it;  but  it  contains  some  curi- 
ous passages,  which  might  make  it  worthy  the  attention  of  both 
philosophers  and  mechanicians.  For  example,  Clarke's  explica- 
tion of  volcanoes,  from  the  principle  of  the  /Eolipilc,'!'  nnght  have 
been  suggested  by  the  following  r — 

'  Veutus  autem  est  aPris  fluens  unda,  cum  inustJI,  motfts  redun» 
dantift,  Nascilur  cum  fervor  offendit  humorem,  et  impetus  fervoris 
exprimit  vim  spiritus  flatu.  Id  autem  verura  esse,  ex  aeolipilis  aereis 
licet  aspicere,  et  delateutibua  ccbH  rationibus  artifieiosis  rerum  inven- 
tionibus  divinatis  e.xprimere  veritatem.  Fiimt  eiiim  aeolipilae  aereae 
cavae  ;  hae  habent  punctum  angTistissimum  quo  aquje  infiinduntur, 
collocanturque  ad  ignem,  et  antequam  calescant  non  habent  ullum 
spiritmn  ;  siniul  autem  ut  fervere  coeperiut,  efficiuut  ad  ignem  vehc- 
mentem  datum.  Ita  scire  et  indieare  licet  e  parvo  brevissiraoqite 
sp<;ctaculo,  de  magnis  et  immaaibua  cceli  veiitorumque  natiirne  ra- 
tionibus.'—Lib.  i.,  c,  G,  §  2. 

*  See  this  ftubject  loore  fully  Htated  in  No.  XLI.  uf  the  Qiiarterl)'  Revieirj 
p.  36,  &c. 

t  See  Quarturiy  Review,  No.  LXVI.,  p.  470.  ■     - 
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The  prevention  of  dry-rot'by  decortication  in  spring,  ontl  felling 
in  antiinni,  as  cxjiliiiiuid  by  Darwin,  in  liis  Plijtologia  (iii,,  G.  3),  is 
precisuly  on  llie  principle  of  Vitruvius  (ii.,  9.3).*  And  liad  the 
arcliilecls  of  llie  llatli,  or  oilier  crescents,  attended  to  Vitruviiis's 

I  camion  on  tlie  as[icctof  a  llieatre  (v.,  3.2),  they  never  would  have 
constructed  snch  focuses  of  smnnicr  heat  and  vortices  of  winter 
bliists.  Had  V  itriiviiis  been  duly  studiedj  Lewis  would  never 
have  had  his  name  given  to  the  apparatus  for  lifting  huge  stones ; 
uliich  is  described  in  llicsc  vvoids:  — 

'  Ad  recliamum  nutem  imuin  ferrti  forfices  reJiganlur.  quorum  denies 
in  saxa  forata  accommodantur.  Cum  autem  funis  hnbet  caput  ad  su- 
culam  rt'ligatutn,  et  vectes  ducentes  earn  versant,  funis  involvendo 
circuiu  sucidam  extenditur,  et  ita  eubiuvat  onera  ad  altitudinem,  et 
oi>erum  collocationes.' — x-,  2.  2. 

Lewis,  hoM'cver,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  subordinate  and  pro- 
bably ignorant  workman;  and  might  have  much  more  merit  in 
rediscovering  the  apparatus  than  Vitruvius  in  recording  it, — aTtut 
V  iupoyros  ipyoy. 

Ill  the  chapter  on  cements  are  passages  which  might  seem  to 
have  suggested  Priestley's  and  Black's  doctrines,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  system  of  Lavoisier,  Sec.  on  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  latent  heat : — 

'  Ergo  liquor  qui  est  in  ejus  lapidis  [calcis]  corpore,  et  aer,  cum 
exustus,  et  ereptus  fuerit,  liabueritque  in  se  residuum  calorem  laten- 

'  ieni,  priusquam  ex  igni  vim  recipiat,  intinctus  in  aqua,  et  humore 
penetrante  in  foramiimm  parietes  confervescit,  et  ita  refrigeratus 
fejicit  ex  calcis  rorpore  fervorem.  Ideo  autem  quo  pondere  saxa 
conjiciuntur  in  fornacem,  cum  exiniuntur  non  possunt  ad  id  respon- 
dere;  sed  cum  expenduntur,  eiidem  magnitudine  permanente,  ex  cocto 
Ijquore,  cireiter  tertiiL  parte  pendens  imroinuta  esse  inveniuntur,' — 
lib.  ii.,  c.  G,  $  2  and  3. 

As  the  highest  object  of  ambition  in  the  cultivation  of  oratory 
had  passed  away  with  the  popular  nature  of  the  government,  the 
kindred  art  of  poetry  became  the  favourite  pursuit  of  men,  who 
were  conscious  of  high  talents  for  acquiring  distinction.  Of  those 
we  have  anticipated  the  names  of  several  in  our  account  of  the 
amatory  and  elegiac  poets.  But  two  remain,  so  superlatively 
eminent,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  even  to  specify  their  names  ; 
and  yet  the  slightest  sketch  of  Roman  literature  would  appear 
absurd  witliout  sonic  notice  of  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 
These,  however,  are  so  familiarly  known,  and  their  merits  have 
been  so  often  anil  so  minutely  di&cussed,  that  we  shall  add  but  a 
very  little  to  the  tomes  that  have  been  written;  and  of  which  Mr. 

*  We  are  liniipy  lu  fee,  by  i he  way,  that  Mr.  Kyau'n  rrally  tflL-cliial  process  for 
*he  prevention  olUrv  tot,  expluintd  in  No.  XCVII.  oi'  this  Review,  ia  at  last  begianing 
le  coiisidcred  scnouiily  by  the  pullic  authorities. 
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Dunlop  has  given  a  very  pleasing  and  conipeurlious  view. — '  Qux 
perdiversos  auctores  librosque  disperse  adbreviat ;  ne  vcl  fastidiuin 
uasccretiir  ex  pluriinis,  vel  pleniludo  tidei  deesset  in  paivis.' 

Ill  regard  to  style,  Viigil  is  as  much  the  standard  in  Latin  verse 
as  Cicero  in  prose.  When  tlie  subject,  as  in  the  Bucolics,  re- 
quired polislied  simplicity  of  language  and  ideas — -or,  as  in  the 
Georgics,  elegant  refinement  and  delicate  taste,  he  far  surpassed 
his  Grecian  masters,  Theocrilus  and  Hesiod  ;  and  when,  as  in  the 
/l^ntid,  dignity  and  majestic  power  were  demanded,  he  erjualled 
Homer.  And  so  far  only  his  genius  could  bear  liini  on.  Imi- 
tation conid  notsiipply  his  original  deficiency  in  towering  imagina- 
tion, ill  sublimely  pjtssionate  conception,  and  in  the  knowledge 
and  keen  discrimination  of  diversities!  character.  In  these  latter 
qualifications,  Virgil's  mode  oi  life  rendered  him  especially  defec- 
tive ;  for  liis  time  was  spent  between  rural  retirement  and  the 
court  of  a  despot,  where  manners  are  moulded  into  one  form,  and 
the  exhibition  of  passion  constrained  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

Imitators  as  tlie  Romans  were  contenle<l  lo  be,  and  ruial  as 
their  habits  wcie,  it  is  singular  that  Hesiod  and  Theoci itu.s  should 
have  so  long  remained  unrivalled  in  Latin  poetry;  and  it  is  yet 
more  singular,  that,  with  all  Virgil's  genius  and  taste,  he  should 
have  so  servilely  copied  Theocritus,  as  to  transfer  the  manners, 
climate,  and  mountains  of  Sicily  to  the  marshy  tlianipaign  of  the 
Minciiis; — as  great  an  incongruity,  only  not  quite  so  amusing, 
as  the  Arcadian  shepherdess  in  Gutirini's  Pastor  I'ldo  escaping 
from  tlie  gripe  of  a  Satyj-,  by  leaving  her  periwig  in  his  hands  : — ■ 
we  niay  well  exclaim  \\ilh  the  Satyr,  '  O  maravigfia  inn.iifula ! ' 

Tlie  Eclogues  partake  of  the  insipidity  of  all  eclogues;  and  the 
Georgics  betray  tlie  want  of  interest  which  is  felt  in  all  didactic 
poetry.  But  the  Georgics  have  more  evquisitcly  elegant  variety, 
ami  more  originality  ;  <leriiing  much  less  from  Hesiod  than  the 
Bucolics  from  Theocritus.  And  wherever  Virgil  condescends  to 
borrow,  he  never  fail'  to  add  brilliance  to  tlic  beauties  of  those 
early  writers  ;  as  in  Tasso,~ 

'  Apollo  inaura 
Le  rose,  che  1'  Aurora  hi  colorite.' 

Speaking  of  the  /Tliieid,  Voltaire  has  observed,  '  On  dit  qu'ITo- 
m^re  a  faitVirgile;  si  cela  est,  c'cst,  sans  doutc,  son  plus  bel 
<iuvrage  : '  but  this,  like  so  many  of  \'oltaire's  smarttie.ssps,  is  a 
mere  jiu  de  viofs :  for  '  si  cela  est' — if  Virgil  have  bonowe<l  so 
much  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  lo  make  the  iEnetd  only 
Homer's  work,  it  must  needs  be  inferior  to  his  othtr  works,  from 
which  it  is  borrowed.  The  probability  is,  that  Virgil  would  have 
produced  a  better  work  if  he  had  not  copied  Homer  at  all,  but  de- 
pended more  on  his  own  resources,  consulted  more  the  intellectual 
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advancement  of  bis  uwii  age,  and  abode  more  by  the  dictates  of 
hiti  own  taste. 

Virgil  has  been  called  tbe  prince  of  the  Liitiii  poets  ;  and  if  dignity 
and  majesty  be  considered  as  tlie  tests  of  supremacy,  llie  title  must 
he  admitted  ;  but  if  force  of  intellect,  if  variety  of  power,  and  if 
utility  in  the  application  of  these,  be  deemed  the  characteristics 
of  superiority,  then  Horace  must  be  bailed  as  at  least  a  rival  chief. 
A  much  less  pioportion  too  of  Hoiace's  works  is  of  an  imitative 
kind  ;  his  Odes,  indeed,  have  very  many  passages  traceable  to 
the  extant  works  of  Grecian  lyrics  ;  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  he  owed  many  more  to  others,  that  iiave  sunk 
ilk  the  gulf,  which  separates  the  Augustan  age  from  that  of  mo- 
dern Europe.  Still,  in  all,  and  especially  in  what  may  be  called 
tbe  political  and  occasional  odes,  much  is  unquestionably  origi- 
nal. In  his  amorous  and  festive  odes,  though  the  Latin  language 
would  not  allow  bim  to  emulate  the  harmonious  volubility  of 
Anacreon,  yet  he  fuliy  equals  bim  in  case  and  elegant  gaiety  ;  and 
even  with  regard  to  rhythm,  he  bad  the  merit  of  showing  his 
countrymen  that  genius  might  make  the  stubborn  Latin  itself 
flexible  to  all   the  measures  and  cadences  of  the  Greek. 

In  tbe  Satires  and  Epi.stlcs  of  Horace,  (in  which  we  include 
that  exclusively  literary  epistle,  *  Ad  Pisones,'  commonly  consi- 
dered as  if  it  were  a  formal  treatise,  and  entitled  *  De  Ai  te  Poe- 
ticQ.,')  we  have  at  length  entire  compositions  of  original  lloman 
poetry  ;  and,  as  borrowed  from  no  other  nation,  excelled  by  none 
^- — equalled  by  none.  Of  other  Roman  satirists — Ennius,  Lu- 
cilius,  &c. — fragments  only  remain  ;  and  from  those  fragments  it 
is  obvious,  that  they  were  rude  indeed,  compared  with  the  exqui- 
.sile  pr<jductioiis  of  Horace,  Combining  elegant  ease  with  strength 
and  keenness,  be  is  witty  and  severe,  yet  never  out  of  humour  ; 
and  shows  such  pleasant  coniidencc  that  bis  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  him— that  be  lets  them  into  the  history  of  his  life, 
,  familiar  habits,  thoughts,  and  daily  occupations  ;  so  that  wc  not 
onlv  huvc  an  intense  admiration  for  him  as  a  poet,  but  feel  a  de- 
lightful companiousJiip  with  him;  and  most  gladly  admit  for  him 
the  apology  of  Pindar : — 

II  }i  Tirfagrm 

Kioyd^iv  uvTi  VtfVAiir. 

Hence  it  is,  that  his  beautiful  descriptions  and  sentiments,  his 
maxims  of  morality,  and  canons  of  criticism,  so  happily  and  tersely 
expressed,  are  wrought  into  the  memory,  and  constitute  a  portion 
of  our  own  minds. 

Though  often  difl'ering  iu  opinion  from  Mr.  Dunlop,  we  moat 
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readily  acknowledge  tlie  assistance  we  have  derived  from  his 
elegant  essay,  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Ro- 
man  (iteratuie  ;  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  avail  uurselvea  of  the 
opportunity,  which  we  trust  he  will  soon  alibrd  us,  for  tracing 
the  history  of  its  decline  and  fall.* 


Akt.  IV. — Life  (sic)  0/  Mrs.  Siddons.      By  Thomas  Campbell. 
2vols.  8vo.     London.      1834. 

'T^HIS  book  is  a  real  nuperfelation.  We  doubt  whether  the  very 
-*-  uneventful  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  had  not  been  already  ocpr- 
writlen;  but  we  are  contident  that  ^very  one,  except  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, must  agree,  that  after  Mr.  Boaden's  labours  on  this  subjeclj 
there  was  no  room  for  another  voluminous  biograpiiy.  Mr,  Boaden, 
not  satisfied  with  having  anticipated  the  most  important  circum- 
stancesof  Mrs.  Siddons's  history  in  his  Life  of  Kcmble,  had  favoured 
us  wiih  an  equally  copious  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddoua  herself;  and 
although  he  professes  to  give  not  merely  ihese  lives,  but  a  history 
of  the  stage  during  their  time,  there  surely  was  irot  matter  for ^wur 
octavos — nay,  we  are  satisfied  that  one  volume  would  have  afforded 
ample  room  for  both  the  brother  and  the  sister — the  history  of  the 
stage  in  their  day,  and  as  much  criticism  as  could  be  requisite  to 
the  due  appreciation  of  their  several  merits.  After  expressing  ihia 
opinion  as  to  Mr.  Boaden's  bulky  production,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  another  work,  equally  voluminous  and  more  expensive, 
appears  to  us  worse  than  unnecessary;  and  we  regret  to  add,  that 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  can  add  nothing  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  either  the  object  or  the  author  of  this  (ibuse  of  hiagrfiphy. 
Mr.  Campbell  incidentally  hints  that  Mrs.  Siddons  *  left  to  him 
her  papers/  but  he  does  not  state  this  as  an  excuse  for  attempting 
this  work  of  supererogation — indeed,  it  would  aflfbrd  none;  for  a 
few  pages  of  autobiographical  memoranda,  a  couple  of  jjrosy  disser- 
tations on  the  characters  of  Constance  and  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
three  or  four  very  unimportant  letters,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  in  substance  (if  such  trifles  may,  by  any  laxity  of  hmgunge, 
be  called  substantial)  distinguish  Mr,  Campbell's  Life  from  that 
of  his  predecessor;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Boaden's  e.xlen- 
sive  theatrical  information,  and  his  personal  recollections  nf  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  career,  of  which  from  tirst  to  last  he  was 
an  admiring,  yet  critical  witness,  give  to  his  narrative  and  opinions 
a  vivacity  and  authority  to  which  Mr.  Campbell,  who  appears  to 

•  We  (ibiieTve  tlvat  Mr.  Duiilop  bus  rtcently  put  forth  '  Mi'inoirs  ul'  Sjiaia  durioi); 
the  Reigiu  uf  Philiji  IV.  and  Chartus  11 :'  such  a  wurk  yia.*  wanted,  and  we  doubt 
Hilt  we  shall  Slid  Ihut  he  lius  uUly  acquitttid  himiicir  in  it; — liiit  Wt!  hope  he  lius  iiut 
abondunvdthe  cotiiiiktiou  of  his  earlier  and  muru  uuircrsally  iuttrL'stiug  undertaking. 
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knoM'  li(tle  of  llie  stage  in  general,  and  nolbing  from  his  own 
observalioiia  of  Mrs.  Sitldoiis'a  earliest  and  most  iiUeresting;  tri- 
umphs, cannot  pretend. 

We  however  expected,  lliat,  in  tlie  elegancies  of  style,  in 
accuracy  of  literary  liistory,  and  in  delicacy  of  criticism,  Mr. 
Canij)bell  would  liave  improved  upon  Ids  piedecessorj  but  we 
are  sorry  to  say  lliat  we  have  been,  nil  everij  poinf,  signally  disap- 
pointed. In  fact,  we  are  much  inclined  to  credit  a  prevailing 
rnnronr,  that  Mr.  Canipbcll  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  the 
editor  than  as  the  substantial  author  of  this  book.  Mr,  Boaden's 
diction,  thougli  occasionally  forcible,  is  loo  often  iidlated  and  ob- 
scure :  he  seems  a  great  admirer  of  Gibbon,  and  sometimes  applies 
with  ludicrous  solemnity  to  his  dramatic  history  the  oracular* 
style  in  which  Gibbon  describes  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
But  Mr.  Campbell — or,  as  we  are  willing  to  believe,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's journeyman —  has  an  obscure  bombast  of  his  own,  which  is 
still  more  intolerable — as  our  readers  may  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples^  extracteii,  with  no  labour  of  search,  from  the 
earlier  pajics  of  the  work. 

When  lie  recollects  Mr.  Stephen  Kembte  on  the  Edinburgli 
boards,  'joy  conies  to  bis  heart.' — p.  20.  When  he  means  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  '  Paradise  Lost'  was  not  embellished 
by  Mrs.  Siddous's  recitation,  he  says — *  the  muse  of  Milton  is  too 
proud  to  borrow  a  debt  from  elocution.' — p.  ,'J7.  When  Mr,  Sid- 
dons, whose  addresses  were  not  at  tirst  agreeable  to  Miss  Kemble's  . 
parents, '  proposed  lo  his  beloved  an  immediate  elopement,  she,  Um-  I 
pering  amalorfj  wifh  filial  duft/,  declined  the  proposal.' — p.  48. 

What  is  «ma/or^  dutij  ?    But  if  that  expression  be  somewhat 
turgid,  we  are  immediately  refreshed  with  the  familiar  slip-slop  of  J 
declining  the  propoml !  1 

When  the  ;iuthor  of  the  tragedy  of  'The  Regent'  fell  under 
what  Mr.  Campbell  calls  'die  savage  vituperation'  (though  he 
does  not  deny  that  it  was  well  deserved)  of  our  beloved  associate 
and  friend,  Mr.  (iiffoi  d,  he  adds — '  But  his  scathed  laurels  did  not 
lower  him  in  Mrs.  Siddous's  rcgarci.' — p.  5'1. 

•  To  avoid  the  rnjittition  of  proper  niimt^s,  as  wi'll  as  to  give  ejiigrammatic  ]X)mt  to 
hia  pi'Tiods,  Gililion  isi  fouJ  of  deKctiliiiijj  his  characters  ijy  Komt;  acciileutal  quiility, 
nr  some  inn Jt'iital  alhiaiuu  ;  fur  iiiBtunce — '  Thesi'  spirittiiil  terrors  \vfi:o  eiiforctil  by  a 
deiteroiis  aiiplicalion  to  llie  Byzantine  court ;  \\ie  trentiling  president  iiiH)loniil  the 
iniTi-y  of  tlie  church  ;  and  the  descrndiint  o/  llereulrs  I'nJHiynl  the  sat  is  fuel  ion  of 
ruisiiiji;  a  j)ro.(/ra/e /jjiT/i/.' — Dec.  and  Fal/,c,xx.^t.  It  retinires  n  dcgridc  of  atlen- 
tion  rathur  to  he  expecteit  from  a  miithcmaticiil  etuJent  than  a.  mere  reaittr  of  history 
to  tliscoter  that  the /imiV/FH/  and  the  ti/raiil  were  no  oiher  than  a  «rtaia  '  fuiug/ily 
magUtrate^  befote  iiienlioni-d,  whom,  en  furthir  Bearch,  wn  find  to  havii  lieeii  OUB 
Andrnnieus,  who  iij  further  desiKiiateJ  as  the  montler  of  Li/tyn — and  thiit  the  f/ticcnrf- 
ant  of  Hereulcs  was  a  ^phifoiop/iical  bishop,'  who,  by  tcfcreoce  to  a  fuiracr  paragraph, 
isaKei'aioed  io  huve  tieen  '  Ihe  po/iie  auU  elonvtnt  Sunenita,' 
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When  tre  contrasts  Mrs.  Sitidons's  earlj>'  failure,  with  her  subse- 
quent triumphs,  it  is  in  a  mugiiiticuncc  of  utetaphur  liuit  is  liker 
the  oid  ijaUmalias  of  a  Fruncli  ^lotje  than  good  English  bio- 
graphy. 

'  Her  case  adds  but  one  to  the  many  instances  in  the  history  of 
great  actors  and  orators,  of  timidity  obscuring  the  briijhteat  powers 
at  their  outset;  like  chUiing  vu^jojits  awhile  Tt-larding  the  beauty  of  a 
clay  in  spring.  But  the  day  of  her  fame,  when  it  rose,  well  repaid  her 
for  the  lateness  of  Us  riaing,  and  its  splendour  more  than  atoned  for 
its  momirifj  sluide.' — pp,  7li,  77. 

When  he  would  tell  us  tliat  Mrs.  Siddons  probably  excelled  all 
her  predecessors,  be  opines — 

'My  inference  is,  if  I  may  parody  Milton's  phrase,  that  she  was 
the  fairest  of  her  predecessors — and  that  if  Time  could  rebuild  hif 
ruins,  and  react  the  tost  scenes  of  existence,  he  would  present  no  female 
to  match  her  on  the  Tragic  stage.' — p.  9t, 

Our  author  suggests  that  the  indelicacy  of  making  love  on 
the  stage  is  greater  iu  an  amateur  than  a  professional  actress,  but 
so  coninionplace  a  sentiment  might  have  been  expressed  more 
soberly  than  in  the  following  style  : 

'  There  are  persons,  not  puritanical,  who  think  it  derogatory  to 
female  delicacy  to  meet  the  gaze  of  spectators  in  impassioned  parts.  . 
.  .  But  the  public  actress  lias  a  fair  apology,  and  her  professional 
publicity  is  an  additional  challen/je  to  Iter  virluotts  pride.' — p.  102. 

When  Mr.  Campbell  lias  been  startled  by  an  incredible  state- 
nient,  it  makes  '  tin;  liair  of  his:  Uivrary  faith  utand  un  end-'' — p.  1 1 1, 

He  resents  with  great  indignation  certain  insinuations  which  some 
late  writers  have  uiarle  against  the  virtue  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  an 
actress  who  flourished  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  The 
quarrel  is  just  as  iniportant  as  that  about '  the  character  of  Sir 
Archy's  great  grMiidmuiher ;'  but  it  gives  occasion  to  the  following 
sentiment,  which  seems  so  moral  and  so  beautiful,  that  we  wish 
we  could  understand  it. 

'  Injustice  towards  the  dead  leads,  by  no  very  circuitous  route,  to 
injustice  towards  the  living.  Once  convict  the  one  on  false  or  de- 
fective evidence,  and  you  will  soon  leave  the  other  at  the  mera/  of 
malignilij.  The  serpent  inlitperation  milt  thus  grow  into  an  ampMs- 
bisna,  io  iiing  at  both  ends' — pp.  123,  I2i. 

But  while  he  thus  pompously  inculcates  the  duty  of  charity 
towards  ladies  of  the  llUeLiilh  tenluiy,  we  regret  to  say  that  his 
practice  is  not  always  consi>tenl  with  his  precept ;  for,  after  stating 
that  the  nioiher  of  Mrs.  Ellinor  Gwynne  was  '  drowned  by  iailiug 
from  her  window  into  the  Thames,'  he  adds,  in  a  spirit  and  style 
very  difierent  from  the  charity  anil  elegance  of  the  ampkisbcena 
passage  which  we  have  just  quoted — - 
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'  What  had  made  her  top  heavy  is  not  recorded.' — p.  101. 
We  really  do  not  understand  why  the  sobriety  of  Mrs.  Gwynne, 
senior,  should  not  be  just  as  much  an  object  of  the  moralist's  soli- 
citude as  the  chastity  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle — even  though  this  signi- 
ficant name  should  lead  Mr.  Campbell  to  hope  that  she  could  not 
be  *  a  Paphian  Grace  with  zone  unbound.' 

When  Mr.  Campbell  wishes  to  explain  that  Mrs.  Pritchard  did 
not  please  so  much  in  Dublin  as  she  had  done  in  London,  he  says, 
'  that  she  electrified  the  Irish  with  disappointment,' — p.  141. 

This  we  suppose  is  what  the  philosophers  call  negative  electricity. 

The  following  is  still  more  scientific :  meaning  to  enforce  the 
recondite  truth,  that  good  acting  may  set  o£f  a  bad  play,  he  pro- 
nounces— 

'  that  it  is  not  more  certain  that  the  northern  lights  can  play  upon  ice ' 
— [an  axiom  which,  we  confess,  we  do  not  clearly  understand^ — '  than 
that  electrifying  acting  has  often  irradiated  dramas  very  frigid  to  the 
readers.'— p.  167. 

These  examples,  taken  rather  than  selected  from  the  earlier 
pages  of  the  work,  will  probably  satisfy  our  readers  as  to  the  taste 
of  its  author's  style,  and  will  justify  us  in  asking,  in  the  words 
of  his  own  criticism  on  '  Pizarro,'  '  If  this  be  not  bombast,  what 
does  the  word  mean?' — v.  ii.  p.  247. 

But  we  have  some  more  important — though,  perhaps,  we  can- 
not call  them  more  serious — objections  to  make  than  those  which 
relate  to  mere  style.  Mr.  Campbell  seems  to  have  adopted  that 
Aircastle  principle  of  modern  biography,  which  enables  a  writer, 
on  the  incidental  mention  of  a  person  or  a  place,  to  fly  off  into  a 
region  of  conjectures  and  hypotheses,  which  have  hardly  more  con- 
nexion with  the  original  subject  than  honest  Fluellen  foubd  be- 
tween Monmouth  and  Macedon. 

Thus,  because 
'  Our  great  actress's  birth-place  was  Brecon,  in  South  Wales,  in  a 
public-house  in  the  High-Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Shoulder  of 
Mutton, ....  where  that,  or  some  similar  object,  in  a  more  substantial 
shape,  was  always  at  the  accustomed  hour  seen  roasting  at  the  kitchen 
fire,  on  a  spit  turned  by  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  the  invariable  mode  in  all 
Breconian  kitchens, — 

Mr.  Campbell  feels  himself  obliged  to  discover  some  affinity  be- 
tween Brecon  and  the  drama. 

'  Brecnoc,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  could  never  boast  in  modem  times 
of  having  produced  any  other  distinguished  individuals  than  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  Charles  Kemble ;  yet  the  place  is  not  without  its  in- 
teresting historical,  and  even  dramatic,  associations.  It  was  the  first 
ground  in  Wales  on  which  the  Anglo-Norman  banner  intruded  ;  and 
the  grey  moss-grown  cairns  upon  its  mountains  are  still  the  acknow- 
ledged 
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lerlp-ed  resting-places  of  British  warriors,  M-hoae  memory  is  preserved 
in  the  sonera  of  the  ancient  language  of  Britain.  The  last  prince  of 
Brecnoc,  Bleddyn,  who  died  fightiiig'  jira  oris  el  focis  against  the 
Angln- Normans,  was  the  descendant  of  Sir  Caradoch  Bris  Bras,  one 
of  tile  heroes  of  old  French  romance.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  lord- 
ship of  Brecon  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham, one  of  whom  acts  a  conspicuous  part  in  Shakspeare's  "  Richard 
the  Third.''  It  was  in  the  castle  of  Brecnoc  that  Buckingham,  in_ con- 
cert with  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  plotted  the  reheilion  in  favour  of 
Richmond.  It  appears,  however,  that  Buckingham  was  no  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  Breconians  and  other  Welshmen  ;  for,  after  having 
followed  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  they  left  him  to  be  takea 
by  the  adherents  of  Richard,  who  beheaded  him  without  ceremony. 
The  fact  of  so  powerful  a  nobleman  hanng  been  so  wholly  abandoned 
by  his  followers,  would  imply  that  the  authority  of  the  feudal  lords 
had  not  been  established  in  Walea  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  and  probably  never  existed  at  all  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  boroughs  and  fortified  towns.  Soon  after,  when  the  Earl 
of  Richmond  landed  at  IVlilford  Haven,  he  being  a  Tudor  and  of  Welsh 
extraction,  the  natives  of  the  principality  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Bosworth.' — vol.  J.,  pp.  27-32. 

Mark  the  connexion,  Mrs.  Siddons — the  '  Shoulder  of  Mut- 
ton ' — turnspits — diaries  Kemble  —  Welsh  mountains — British 
cairns — die  Anglo-Normans — Prince  Bleddyn — Sir  Caradocli  Bris 
Bras — French  romance — the  estate  of  the  StafFords — Bishop 
Moreton — the  river  Severn — the  feudal  system — Milford-Havea 
— Owen  Tudor — and  the  battle  of  Bosworlh.  Tliis,  our  readers 
will  admit,  really  exceeds  Aircastle  himself. 

'  Aircastle. — I  remember  Ensign  Jack — his  father  came  from  Barba- 
does — I  met  him  at  Treacle's,  the  great  sugar-baker  in  St.  Mary 
Axe  ;  he  took  the  lease  from  Alderman  Gingham,  who  served  sheriff 
•with  Deputy ,  &c.' — Cozeners,  act  ii. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Campbell,  with  his  usual  luck  and 
good  sense,  could  not  but  see  that  the  connexion  between  '  the 
Shoulder  of  Mutton'  and  Richard  the  Third  was  rather  too  distant 
to  satisfy  the  enlhusiaslic  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  and  he  there- 
fore thinks  it  right  to  bring  the  affinity  somewhat  closer. 

'  Brecon  has  also  furnished  a  character  for  the  drama  of  Shak- 
speare, namely,  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  that  "  remnant  of  Welsh  flan- 
nel," in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  He  was  curate  of  the 
priory  of  Brecon  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  15S1, 
and  by  a  will,  which  is  still  among  the  records  of  Brecon,  left  a 
library,  which  must  have  been  at  that  time  thought  considerable,  and 
which  bespeaks  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  reading.  In  the  same 
will,  he  bequeaths  bis  swash-buckler  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  appoints 
Richard  Price,  Esq.,  to  be  overseer  of  his  testament,  The  last-named 
gentleman  was  the  son  of  Sir  Jobn  Price,  of  the  Priory,  a  great  patron 
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of  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  Uy  tlie  younger  Price,  Evans  was  presented, 
in  1572,  to  the  liviriir  of  Merthyr  Cynog,  and  was  doubtless  intro- 
duced also  to  Slnikspeare.  At  least  so  says  my  learned  Cambrian 
friend  (the  Rev.  T.  Priue,  of  Crickhuwell) ;  vvlio  adds,  that  this 
Richard  Price  was  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  ;  ami  on  tlie 
authority  of  the  familij  records^  is  stated  to  have  held  a  correspond- 
ence with  Shakspeare.  It  is  so  ddiijhtfiit  to  idenlify  asything  ap- 
perfahting  io  the  poel  of  potls  with  ihc  birth-piace  of  our  heroine, 
that  I  am  fain  to  indulge  a  jdensinfj  iK'Hef'm  ih&  probability  of  what 
my  correspondent  says  further.  Pie  states,  "  that,  from  the  inliniacy 
which  subsisted  betwixt  Shakspeare  and  the  Prices  of  the  Priory,  an 
idea  prevaiis  that  he  frequently  visited  them  at  their  residence  in 
Brecon,  and  that  he  not  only  availed  liimaelf  of  the  whimsicalities  of 
old  Sir  Hugh,  but  that  lie  was  indebted  to  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
for  much  of  the  machinery  of  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."' — 
vol.i.  pp.  32-3*. 

We  woiikl  willingly  annihilate  both  time  and  space  to  make 
Ml'.  Campbell  and  liis  ^learned  Cambrian  friend'  happy;  but 
we  regret  that  historical  truth  and  our  critical  duty  oblige  us 
to  throw  some  little  doubt  over  '  Ihr;  pleasing  bdief  of  ihc  delitjht- 
fiil  identity  of  AtiS'VKX^i:  appertaining;  to  the  poet  of  poets' 
with  either  the  'Shoulder  of  Mutton'  or  the  Prices  of  ihe 
Priory.  It  is  very  probable  tfiat  one  Hiiijh  Evans  was  rector  of 
Merthyr  Cynog  from  1572  to  13SI — for  we  suspect  that  there  is 
liardly  a  parish  in  the  principality  that  cannot  enumerate  among 
its  ministers — from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  action  of  the 
play  is  laid,  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  written — some  person 
of  that  most  freqneiit  of  \Velsh  names,  Hiujh  Evans  ;  but  we  can- 
not understand  why  the  comfortable  incumbent  of  Merthyr  Cynog 
should  be  transformed  into  the  poor  schoolmaster  of  Windsor: 
but  let  that  pass.  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Campbell  is  lain  to  believe, 
had  become  acijuainted  widi  the  whimsicalities  of  old  Sir  Hugh  in 
hli  fipqvent  t  isiis  to  his  friends  ihe  Piice.i,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  inlimary  at  ihe  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth!  Alas,  we 
must  destroy  this  '  delightful  identity  !'  Shakspeare  was  born  in 
Jo()4,  and  therefore  couhl,  even  at  the  dmth  of  the  rector  of 
Cjiiog,  have  been  no  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  an  age  at 
which,  according  to  all  evidence,  he  had  not  yet  left  his  native 
town,  and  at  which — wonderful  as  he  was- — it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  he  should  Lave  been  admitted  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  cauri,  or 
associated  with  her  fiKou rites.  But  when  Mr.  Campbell  adds^ 
that  Shakspeare  liad  paid  frequent  viaits  to  so  distant  a  place  as 
Brecon,  during  the  life  nf  Hugh  Eunw,  it  must  carry  us  Lack  at 
least  three  or  lour  years — to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  of 
Shakspeore's  age.  What  faith  can  we  put  iu  an  aullior  who,  on  a 
matter  so  notorious  and  a  subjtct  so  interesting,  has  befooled  him- 
self. 
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self,  or  attempted  to  befool  his  readers,  with  such  somnambulism 
as  SliakspL'aic;\s  introduction  at  court  atid  liis  frequent  visits  to 
Brecon  prior  to  the  7jear  15801 

In  tlie  same  blind  style  of  anecdote-moiigeriiig,  he  tells  ihe  fol- 
lowing Htoiy  : — ■ 

*  In  the  memoranda  wliich  slie  has  left  me,  Mrs.  Siddons  says  nothing 
of  her  juvenile  days  r  hut  I  remember  her  telling  an  anecdote  of  her 
infancy,  ivhich  strongly  illustrated  her  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  or  rather  of  the  Prayer- Hook.  One  day,  her  mother  had  pro- 
mised to  lake  her  out  the  following,  to  a  pleasure  party  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  sJie  was  to  v\'ear  a  new  pink  dress,  which  liecame  her 
exceediingly.  But  whether  the  party  was  to  hold,  and  the  pink  apparel 
to  be  worn,  was  to  depend  on  the  weather  of  to-morrow  morning. 
On  going-  to  bed,  she  took  with  her  her  Prayer-Book,  opened,  as  she 
supposed,  at  the  praye.r  for  fine  iveathvr,  and  she  fell  asleep  with  the 
hook  folded  in  her  little  arms.  At  daybreak,  she  found  that  she  had 
been  holding  the  yrayer  for  rain  to  her  breast,  and  that  the  rain,  as 
if  heaven  had  taken  her  at  lier  ivord,  was  pelting  at  the  windows. 
But  she  went  to  ltd  again,  with  the  book  opened  at  the  ritjlii  place, 
and  she  found  the  mistake  quite  remedied;  for  the  moriung  was  as 
pink  and  beautiful  as  the  dress  she  was  to  wear.' — pp.  35,  30. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Campbell  dues  nut  wilfully  misre- 
present^ but  as  the  hair  of  h'ls  Uteranj  faitk  is  so  prone  to  stand 
on  end,  we  think  that,  before  he  trusted  so  implicitly  to  Mrs, 
SiddoMs's  recollections  of  a  childish  dream,  or  ids  own  recollec- 
tions of  a  casual  conversation,  he  niiglil  have  puiised  to  inquire 
•whetijer  the  fact  was  possible.  It  happens,  unfortunately  for  the 
story,  that  tiie  prayer  for  Tuin  and  the  prayer  lor  fine  weather  are 
iie.\t  to  each  other  in  the  Liturgy;*  and  as  ihey  are  both  short, 
and  stand  at  the  head  of  the  separate  section  of  '  Prayers  and 
Thanksgivin(js  vpon  several  Oceanians,'  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should,  in  any  edition  of  the  Prayer-book,  appear  in  two  different 
places.  We  never  saw,  nor  do  we  think  there  ever  was,  any  in 
which  they  were  not  on  the  very  same  leaf! 

These  arc  tritles — but  of  such  tritles  a  book  like  this  is  mainly 
composed  ;  and  if  a  dramatic  historian  fails  in  triHes,  he  may 
almost  be  said  to  fail  altogether:  but  Mr.  Campbell  sometimes 
introduces  more  serious  mailers,  and  contrives  to  mistake  and  mis- 
represent them  also.  For  instance,  after  informing  us  that  the 
Kemble  family  were  Roman  Catholics,  he  pioceeds — 

'  Another  ancestral  i  elative,  who,  I  imagine,  was  the  great  grand- 
uncle  of  Roger  Kemble,  was  one  of  the  Jast  inilividiiuls  in  England 
who  was  publlcbj  -put  to  death  for  hin  religion.  Some  Clmrch  of 
England  readers  will  possibly  be  shocked,  or  incredulous,  when  they 

*  Mn.  SMi^oim  and  her  luttini,  like  their  muther,  were  Prolatanit,    The  wiui  were 
lirought  up  in  thm  father's  faith— the  Roman  Catholic. 
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are  told  that  this  poor  man  was  murdered  by  Christians  of  their  own 
per*iiasion ;  for  it  is  but  recently  that  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  have 
been  forced  to  believe  the  historical  fact,  tbat  their  Protestant  fore- 
fatherii  were  nearly  as  staunch  perseciUors  as  the  Catholics.' — vol.  i., 
pp.S,  fl. 
And  then  he  adds  a  note  : — 

'  It  is  not  true,  however,  tfioug^h  sometimes  asserted,  that  he  was 
the  very  last  of  those  who  suffered  for  the  Romish  faiili  in  England. 
The  Reverend  Oliver  Plunket,  titular  bishop  of  Armagh,  was  handed 
at  Tyburn,  ICiSl,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Kemble.' — pp. 
8,  9. 

Now  who  would  not  infer  from  this,  that  Kemble  and  Plutiket 
were  martyrs, — indeed,  Mr.  CampbeH  uses  that  expression  in 
the  purest  sense  of  the  word, — and,  like  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
had  sufl'ered  merely  for  their  fallh?  We  know  nothing  of  Kem- 
ble's  case,  unless  he  be  the  J.  Kimball  whom  tlie  '  State  Trials* 
itietition  as  having  been  accused  by  Titus  Oales  ;  and  Mr.  Campbell 
tell  us,  that  Kemble  was  somehow  implicated  in  that  villain's  accu- 
sation :  it  is  ilierefore  probable  ibat  he  was  an  innocent  victim  to 
the  iiiriiviilual  perjury  and  general  insanity  of  what  is  called  the 
Popish  Plot.  I'here  is  little  doubt  that  Oliver  Plunket,  whose 
trial  is  extant,  was  so  ;  but  although  it  was  their  faith  which 
exposed  them  to  suspicion  and  the  malignity  of  informers,  it  is 
a  total  misrepteseiitation  to  hay  that  they  were  put  to  death  for 
their  religion — they  were  put  to  death  for  high  treason — probably 
unjustly — but  still  for  high  treason.  Against  Plunket,  tacts, 
amounling  to  high  treason,  were  charged  and  proved  by  witnesses 
^false  witnesses,  we  believe^ — but  who  llicuiseives  weie  Roman 
Catholics,  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  he  was  '  put  to  death 
for  his  religion  V  '  Mnrlyrem,'  as  Tertullian  says,  *  fasit 
causa,  nun  pa-nii.'  It  might  just  as  well  be  said,  that  Faux, 
Percy,  and  the  other  Gunpowder  traitors  were  put  to  death  for 
their  religion ;  and,  indeed,  in  considering  that  nefarious  mystery 
the  Popish  Plot,  it  should  not  be  lorgotlen  that  the  memory  of 
the  stupendous  and,  at  lirst,  incredible  viilaiuy  of  the  Gunpowder 
Treason  piepared  the  public  mind  for  that  subsequent  fever  of 
credulity  and  passion  which  is  sufficiently  disgraceful  and  deplor- 
able without  any  aid  from  Mr.  Campbell's  misrepresenlalions. 

Rutin  matletTi  more  germane  to  his  subject,  and  ou  which  every 
dramatic  miscellany  might  have  afforded  correct  information,  we 
find  Mr.  Campbell  equally  inaccurate — nay,  his  very  compilations 
from  the  books  which  lie  consulted  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  We 
select  a  few  examples. 

He  says  Mrs.  Siddons  played  a  part  in  a  farce  called  *  The 
Blackamore  washed  White,  which   was  coldly  received,  and  lived 
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but  three  nights,' — (vol.  i.  p.  6y.)  So  far  from  being  cohUij  re- 
ceived and  living  Lhree  nights,  it  was  violtntly  coiidtiuneti  the  very 
lirst  night ;  and  Ganick's  alleinpt  to  force  it  on  the  town  was 
the  occasion  of  a  very  serious  and  dangerous  riotj  which  lasted 
four  nights,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  manager. 

Again,  he  says, — 

'  Mrs.  Siddona,  according  to  Mr.  Boadeu,  was  to  sound  the  very 
bass-string  of  humility,  by  performing  in  a  farce,  by  T.  Vaughan, 
called  "  Love's  Melamorphoms i"  but  Mr.  Boaden  seems  to  have 
condemned  the  piece  without  having  read  it,  for  he  gives  it  not  even 
its  real  title,  which  is  "  Love's  Vagaries"  not  "  Metamorphoses," 
and  it  is  very  passable.'^ — vol,  i.,  p,  73, 

Now,  notwitlustanding  this  censure  of  Mr.  Boaden's  inaccuracy, 
the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Boaden  is  right,  and  Mr.  Campbell  wrong. 
The  name  of  ihe  farce  was  '  Love's  Mdamorphonen  ;*  under  that 
name  it  was  acted,  and  under  that  name  it  is  recorded  in  all  tiie 
tiieatrical  registers  of  the  day.  Mr.  Vaiighaii  attempted  to  revive 
it  some  hfteeii  years  after,  and  then  prhited  it  nnder  the  new  title 
of  Love's  Vagaries.  Deeply  indebted  as  Mr.  Campbell  is  lo  Mr. 
Boaden,  gratitude  as  well  as  justice  should  have  induced  him 
to  look  into  some  of  the  contemporary  authorities  before  he 
accused  his  leader  of  gross  negligence  and  injustice — charges 
which,  as  we  see,  the  fads  of  the  case  retort  on  Mr.  Campbell. 
On  another  occasion  also  he  does  not  scruple  to  misrepresent 
Mr.  Boaden  in  a  very  flagrant  way.     He  says, 

'  Mr.  Boaden,  in  mentioning  Smith,  speaks  of  the  *'  hunter's  health 
thai  glowed  on  his  shoulders."  It  was  a  strange  place,  if  he  had  clothes 
on  his  back,  for  his  health  to  make  its  appearance:  but  Fie  means,  I 
suppose,  that  Smith  had  no  great  refinement  as  an  actor.' — vol.  i, 
p.  203. 

Now,  Mr.  Boaden  talks  no  such  nonsense.  He  says  that 
Smith  had  no  variety  either  in  his  features  or  voice,  and  did  not 
iill  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  hero — 

'  for  the  same  healthy  hunter's  countenance  glowed  o!«r  the  shoulders 
of  all  his  heroes,  and  one  drowsy  unmeasured  tone  pressed  heavily 
on  the  ear,'  &c. — Memoirs:  of  Siddons,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

A  more  elaborate  misrepresentation  can  hardly  be  imagined  ; 
but  we  lind  a  second  nearly  if  not  quite  as  bad  of  another  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  biographers.  After  quoting  Mr.  Boaden's  testi- 
mony lo  the  merits  of  Henderson,  he  adds, 

'  It  surely  outweighs  the  aisertio7i  of  Mr.  Gait,  who  never  saw  him, 
that  "  Henderum  vxu  a  mere  mimic.'' ' — p.  87. 

Now,  this  passage,  so  ostentatiously  given  as  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Gait,  we  cannot  find  in  that  writer  (  we  have  found  what  we 
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suppose  Mr>  Campbell  alliuJts  to  ;  but  our  rcadeis  will  see  that 
it  b_v  110  means  afturds  a  justiJicatioufor  Mr.  Campbell's  pretended 
qiiolalioii.     Mr.  Gait  says, 

*  Henderson  was  undoubtedly  a  clever  performer,  and  a  mimic  of  the 
most  perfect  class.' — Gait's  Lh-es  of  the  Plajjers,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

Tilts  is  very  different  from  calling  him  '  a  mere  mimic  ;'  and 
in  summing  up  his  general  cbaiacter,  Gait  says  ihat  Henderson 

'  was  a  performer  above  mediocrity,  though  far  below  excellence — 
his  voice  was  not  melodious,  and  it  was  alike  deficient  in  the  tones  of 
love  and  rage — but  his  jvd gvtent  was  his  talfnt.  In  soliloquy  he  was 
admirable,  and  in  the  expression  of  thoughtfulness  and  hilarity  he 
was  aimoxt  tjrecU.' — Gall,  p.  34. 

AVe  are  not  defending  the  consistency  or  justice  of  Gait's  opinion 
of  Henderson,  but  surely,  after  Gait  bad  praised  hh  jiidf^menf,  and 
admillcd  litat  in  some  important  cpialilies  he  was  '  admirubh'  and 

*  almost  great,'  it  is  ;i  gra^.s  misrepresentation  to  say  that  he  as- 
serted that  Henderson  was  ii  *  mere  mimic' 

Sonietitnes  he  cunlests  Mr.  Boaden's  judgments  on  we  think 
very  inadequate  grounds.     As  when  he  saysj 

*I  very  mucli  doubt  the  justice  of  Mr.  Boaden's  remark,  when,  after 
noticing  that  Mrs.  Siddons  selected  the  part  of  Lady  Randoljih  for  her 
first  benefit  this  season,  December  22,  17Sa,he  adds,  that  *' j-w-rAajis 
the  most  seriovs  ?iwmnii  of  lifr  professional  life  was  that  m  iii/iick  she 
resolved  to  contest  even  that  character  iciik  hrr  rival,  Mrs.  Crauford." 
I  cannot  conceive  what  there  \\'as  to  render  the  trial  so  terrific.  .  -  . 
The  tragedy  of  Douglas  was  got  up  for  Mrs.  Crawford's  reappearance, 
on  the  13th  November,  I7tj3,  and  Mrs,  Siddons  did  not  perform 
Lady  Randolph  at  Diury  Lane  till  more  than  a  monik  afterwards,  so 
that  slie  had  plenty  of  time  to  rally  her  courage.' — vol.  i.  pp.  226,  227. 

Yet  Mr.  Canipbell  gives  us  subsequently  Mrs.  Siddons's  own 
confession,  tlnat  after — not  a  month,  but — even  sixteen  years,  a 
rivalry  with  a  favourite  performer  struck  her  with  alarm. 

'  It  was  (says  Mrs.  Siddons)  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  nay  terror, 
that  I  undertook  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  with  the  additional 
fear  of  Mrs.  Pritchard's  reputation  in  it  before  my  eye.s,' — vol.  ii.p.  37, 

If  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  1785,  conld  fear  the  reputation  of  Mrs. 
Pritcliard,  who  had  retired  in  IT'iS,  surely  Mr.  Boaden  isjusliiied 
in  supposing  tbat  site  might  liave  (elt  some  aiisiely  at  an  earlier 
period  of  her  career  in  encountering  the  living  excellence  and 
unbounded  popularity  of  Mrs.  Crawford.  Equally  unfounded 
and  less  pardonable  is  the  following  stricture  on  another  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Boaden  : — 

•  I  am  surpri.sed  at  Mr,  Boaden's  affirming  that,  when  this  tragedy 
{The  Distressed  Mother)  first  came  out,  the  writer  of  the  Spectator 
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used  the  little  disingenuous  art  of  totally  concealing  its  French  ori- 
gin. That  writer  speaks  of  having  seen  the  Distresseil  Mother  pcr- 
formed ;  and,  at  the  first  performance,  it  was  ushered  in  by  a  pro- 
logue from  the  pen  of  Steele,  in  which  direct  notice  is  taken  of  its  be- 
ing a  ti'anslation.  .  .  .  After  Steele's  prologue  had  thus  publicly 
advertised  the  fact,  the  S|iectator  would  have  been  out  of  his  wits  if 
he  had  thought  of  concealing  it.' — vol.  ii,  pp.  85,  86. 

The  Spectator  is  not  so  rare  a  work  but  that  Mr.  Campbell  might 
have  consulted  it  before  he  accused  Mr.  Bnadeii  of  so  gross  a 
blunder.  The  Spectator  in  question,  No.  '29U,  was  published  on 
the  1st  February,  many  weeks  bifore  tlie  purfurmaucc  of  llie  play, 
wliich  \vas  the  17lb  March,  llie  writer  does  not,  ain!  couid  not 
speak  of  liaving  seen  il  performed — he  says  that  the  players,  as  a 
persona!  favour,  admitted  hiai  to  hear  tliep/ai/  read ! — and  lliere- 
iore  all  Mr.  Campbell's  assumption  of  superior  accuracy  turns 
out  to  be  a  fresh  instance  of  extreme  negligence.  Mr.  JJoaden 
is  quite  right,  and  he  is  grossly  wrong.  VV  hen  the  play  came  to 
be  performed,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  French;  but  tins  puff preparutori/  did,  some- 
what dmngenuously,  announce  it  as  a  new  tragedy,  and  in  lerms 
from  which  uo  one  could  gather  that  it  was  a  Irausialiou  from 
Racine. 

We  arc  obliged  to  dwell  on  tliese  small  matters  by  the  tone  of 
superior  accuracy  which  Mr.  Campbell  so  unmeiitedly  assumes.  * 

*  Mrs.  Siddons  had  a  new  part  within  a  week  after  (the  13th) 
— March  SO,  as  Dianora  in  the  '  Regent,"  a  tragedy  by  her  friend 
Bertie  Greatheed.  ,  .  .  The  JSion-rapAi'a  ZJra/naiftco  allows  the  '  Re- 
gent' considerable  merit;  it  is  however  loronj  in  stating  that  it  Avas 
acted  only  twice — (7  ran  throwjh  tu:elfe  niijhls.' — vol.  ii.  p,  184. 

Now,  tliongh  the  Bintjraphia  is  wrong,  Mr.  Can>pbell  contrives 
to  be  more  so.  The  Regent  was  not  played  on  the  'iOlh,  but  on 
the  '29th — and  that  this  is  not  an  error  of  the  press  the  preceding 
words  'within  a  week  of  the  I'jth  '  show.  Nor  did  it  run  Ihroufjh 
twelve  nights.  It  did  not — if  the  magazines  '  have  writ  their  annals 
true' — ntn  at  all.  It  was  acted  on  the  'iyth  March,  repealed  on 
the  1st  April,  and  not  again  till  the  2(jih — played  five  otiier  times 
during  the  rest  of  the  season — in  all,  eight  repicsentations. 

Upon  a  more  important  point  of  literary  history  we  suspect  Mr. 
Campbell  to  be  equally  mistaken  when  he  says, 
♦  Pope  attacked  Mrs.  Oldfield  dead  and  alive /our  times  in  his  poetry. 

*  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  has  detected  ami  conccled  one  error.  Mr.  Boaclen  mis- 
takes Colonel  I  .a  Uarpe,  the  tutor  of  Alexander,  I'or  the  poft  Lii  Harjie,  Ihtj  aulhor  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Mr.  Boaden,  however,  has  some  excuse  for  this  slip,  fur  La 
Harpe  the  poet  was  a  re^^ular  and  ttolaried  curreeiiuouleut  uf  Ak-xaiider^s  mother, 
Catherine,  and  might  almott  tw  called  hei  piofeiisor  ul'  Farisiau  literature. 
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He  hnisd  her  merely  for  being  the  friend  of  Gibber,  wbo  had  ridiculed 
the  obscene  and  stupid  farce  of  *  Five  Hours  after  Marriage,'  which 
Pope  was  concerned  in  getting  up.  The  damnation  of  the  '  Five  Hours ' 
gave  Pope  an  implacaWe  aversion  to  players.  He  says,  "  the  players 
and  I  are  luckily  no  friends  "■ — but  he  might  have  omitted  the  word 
"  luckily,"  for  hia  enmity  to  players,  as  to  other  people,  kept  him  in 
the  fuul  atmosphere  of  satire  when  he  should  have  been  breathing  the 
empyrean  of  poetry.' 

Now,  really,  is  Mr.  Campbell  ignorant  that  the  line  he  quotes 
originally  stood  '  Cibber  and  1,'  and  that  neither  when  the 
word  was  *  Cibber,"  nor  afterwards  when  Pope  judiciously 
changed  it  to  ^players,"  was  there  any  real  enmi/y  expressed  to 
either  Cibber  or  the  players?  He  only  adopted  a  pleasant  mode 
of  evading  the  solicitations  of  a  dramatic  bore.  Nor  did  his 
enmity  \.o players,  such  as  it  may  have  been,  arise  from  Cibbei's 
ridicule  of  liie  farce,  (though  the  enmity  to  Cibber  individually 
might,)  for  the  farce  itself  contains  a /larsfter  sentence  against  the 
players  than  any  of  Pope's  subsequent  vvoiks.  And  migljt  we  not 
with  justice  allege  against  Mr.  Campbell — what  he  unjustly,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  charged  against  Mr.  Boaden — that  he  censures 
*  a  farce  without  even  knowing  its  real  title,'  which  is  not  '  Five,* 
but  '  Three  Hours  after  Marriage:'  and  finally,  we  know  not 
where  'in  his  poetry  Pope  attacks  Mrs.  Oidlield/our  times  alioe 
and  dead?  '  We  know  the  character  of  Narcissa,  with 
*  One  need  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's*  dead — 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red,' 
has  been  applied  to  Mrs.  Oldtield  ;  but  surely  that  anonymous 
allusion,  even  if  meant  for  Mrs.  Oldlield,  is  no  proof  of  persunal 
hatred  ?*  He  also  mentions  in  reference  to  the  stage  costume  of 
the  day — 

*  Quin's  high  plume  and  Oldfield's  petticoat.' 
Is  that  also  personal  enmity?  We  suspect  that,  as  to  the 
other  poetical  attacks  on  Oldtield — at  least  the  only  others  that 
we  remember — Mr.  Campbell  has  made  the  ridiculous  mistake  of 
a  Mr.  Oldlield,  a  celebrated  epicure,  for  Mrs.  Oldlield  the  cele- 
brated comedian;  and,  finally,  we  regret  to  find  Mr.  Campbell  so 

•  It  may  even  be  duubtcd  whether  it  really  applied  to  Mrs,  Oldfielil ;  it  seems  to 

^■■'ve  been  added  to  the  first,  sketch  upon  a  hint  of  Lard  Cai/iam  conet^raing  the  post- 

T>u!i  vanity  of  some  woman  of  quality.     Mrs,  Olilfield  is  iiUuded  to  iit  the  dis- 

»erst!8  called  Sober  Advice ;  lint  if,  w  hiiih  we  doubt,  these  werewtittea  by  Pope, 

tion  does  uut  siivour  oX  r-nrntt^. 

'  Eui^aiiing  Oldfidd,  who,  with  equal  ease, 
Cuuld  join  the  arlst  tu  niin  and  to  plea^it!.' 
"•mny  reasunsr  which  we  hnvu  for  disbelitsviiig  that  this  piece  was  written 
his  verj'  couplet  is  one;  for  Pope  knew  very  wellthat  the  imputation  of 
wi  wa«  the  very  last  that  JSIis,  Old£eld  deserved. 
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strong  a  believer  in  tlie  contagion  and  duration  of  hatred,  as  to 
aasert  that  Pope's  displeasure  agiiinst  Gibber  must  extend  to  Mrs. 
Olddeltl,  mert'ly  because  she  was  his  fiieiid,  (which  she  was  not  in 
any  peculiar  or  remarkable  degree,)  and  to  assume  that  such  enmi- 
ties could  so  long  survive  the  occasion ;  for  the  farce  was  played 
in  1717,  aud  the  first  poefiiW  allusion  to  Mrs,  Oldfield  (and  even 
that  is  not  an  unfriendly  one)  was  not  written  for  near  twenty  years 
after.  In  short,  the  whole  story  ia  a  piece  of  visionary  scandal, 
which  Mr.  Campbell  has  amplified,  we  believe,  from  an  am- 
biguous phrase  of  Mr.  (Jalt's.  As  to  '  the  foul  atmospliere  of 
satire'  in  which  the  damnation  of  the  farce  involved  Pope,  and 
'  the  empyrean  of  poetry  '  from  wiiich  he  was  seduced,  we  do  not 
venture  to  say  that  we  understand  clearly  what  Mr.  Campbell 
means  :  we  only  know  that  the  Essutj  on  Man  (to  say  iiolliing  of 
the  Moral  Essays  and  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad,  which  Mr. 
Campbell  might  challenge  as  tinged  with  the  atmosphere  of  sa- 
tire) was  wiitten  many  years  after  the  event  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell thinks  debased  the  muse  from  '  breathing  the  empyrean.' 
Is  there  any  of  Pope's  poetry  in  a  higher  strain  tlian  the  Essay  on 
Man  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  indeed  seems  singularly  ignorant  of  the  literary 
history  of  our  Augustan  age.  In  allusion  to  the  gift  of  100 
guineas  presented  by  the  barristers  to  Mrs.  Siddons  in  1783,  he 
says, 

^  The  high  compliment  paid  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  the  unri- 
valled merit  of  Mrs.  Siddons  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish theatre,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Booth,  who, 
on  his  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  Addison's  Cato,  was  pre- 
seiiled  by  the  Tories  with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  for  so  nobly  de- 
•  claiming  againtt  a  perpetual  dictator.'— -vol  i.  p.  164', 

This  fact,  and  its  application,  he  copies  from  Boaderi  and 
from  Gait,  but  evidently  does  not  understand  the  story,  though  he 
niiglit  have  found  in  Gall  and  Lioadeii  hinlfi,  and  in  Dr.  Johnson 
a  clear  exposition,  of  the  real  case.  The  compliment  was  not 
a  tribute  to  Booth's  acting,  but  the  mere  trick  of  a  political  party. 
Here  is  Johnson's  account: — 

'  The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  faction.  The  Whigs 
applauded  every  line  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a  satire  on 
the  Tories  ;  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap  to  show  that  tlie  satire 
A^as  unfelt.  The  story  of  Bolingbroke  {the  leadt-r  of  the  Tories)  is 
well  known.  He  called  Booth  into  his  box,  and  gave  him  fifty  guineas 
for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well  against  a  perpetual  dictaior 
(the  Diikt  of  Marlborough,  the  leader  of  (he  Whigs).  The  Whigs, 
says  Pope,  design  a  second  present  when  they  can  accompany  it  with 
as  good  a  sentence.' — Life  of  Addison. 
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The  reader  sees  lliat  tiie  two  instances  are  as  like,  as  we  said 
before,  as  Macedoii  and  Monmowlh — '  lliere  are  guinens  in  both.' 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  to  facts  taken  from  other  books  that  Mr. 
Campbell  makes  such  mistakes ;  he  even  forgets  what  he  has 
said  ill  liis  own.  For  instance,  he  tells  us,  lliat  on  the  12th  Fe- 
bruary, llfil,  .(oliii  Keuible,  then  about  twelve,  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 
then  tippromhing  iofovrleen,  appeared  in  Havard's  Charles  I,, 
though  a  few  pages  before  he  had  given  lis  the  date  of  llieir  births 
so  precisely,  that  we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  on  February,  1767, 
Joliu  Kenible  was  exactly  fen,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  not  twelve. 

i\gain  he  says — 

'  In  her  autograph  memoranda,  she  says  that,  after  her  dismissal 
by  letter  ftom  the  prompter  of  Drury  Lane,  she  made  an  engagement 
at  Batii.  /  imarjiTW  she  means,  that  lier  first  important  tn^agenieiit 
was  at  Bath,  for  I  find  that  her  first  performance,  after  she  quitted 
Loudon,  was  at  Birmingham.' — p.  78. 

Hemat/t'ncs  and  \w  finds'.  Why,  he  had  just  before  given  Mrs. 
Siddons's  own  niemoranduiii,  in  vvhich  she  expressly  says — 
'  I  vas  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  Birmingham,  when  I  received  my 
official  letter  of  dismissal  from  Drury  Lane.' — p.  c-i. 

Tiiis  trivial  instance  proves  how  very  loosely  Mr.  Campbell  has 
executed  his  work,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  mis-state- 
ments oF  other  men's  pages,  when  we  see  how  he  treats  his  own. 

We  could  produce  many  such  instances  of  inconsistency  and 
negiigence;  so  many,  indeed,  that  we  suspect  thai  this  work 
>¥as  sent  to  the  press  sheet  by  sheet,  and  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  a  continuous  perusal  by  the  correcting  eye  of  its 
editor — but  we  are,  and  our  readers  must  be,  weary  with  all  this 
minute  eiiticisni—Mliich,  however,  on  a  minute  subject,  cannot  be 
omitted — these  little  tkint/s  are  great  to  lillle  vim.  But  we  have  ' 
to  complain  of  some  more  serious  passages. 

On  the  mention  of  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  *  Zaire,'  Mr.  Camp- 
bell takes  occasion  to  say — 

'  Voltaire's  general  fame  as  a  man  of  talents,  and  a.s  a  sloi-mer  of 
rrtKiuniCKS  iti  ihiir  sirong<^st  holds,  jvslltf  resh  vndlminishcd  ;  but  his 
glory  as  a  tragic  writer  is  as  justly  on  the  wane.'— p.  SOO. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Campbell  hails  the  duration  and  ap- 
plauds the  justice  of  that  part  of  Voltaire's  fame,  which  he  ac- 
quired as  an  atheist-scoffer  against  religion.  Tlie  ji/ormcr  of  pre- 
judices, forsooth'. — but  we  will  not  enter  into  that  discussion — the 
mere  quotation  of  Mr.  Campbell's  own  words  will  e.xcite  an  ade- 
quate nulignation. 

And  again — • 

'  Tlie  playhouse,  say  its  enemies,  is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of 
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the  vicious,  the  idle,  and  the  dissipated.  Unhappily,  so  are  all  popu- 
lar assemblies,  not  excepting  every  Methodist  meeting  in  tlie  king- 
dom. In  fact,  if  you  proscfil)e  theatres,  you  are  bound,  in  consi  stency, 
to  persecute  Methodism,  to  uproot  vineyards,  to  destroy  breAveries, 
and  to  abolish  music  and  dancing.' 

Admirable  logician  !  He  proceeds,  however,  with  something 
worse  llian  bad  logic  : — 

*  And  religion  says  as  little  as  sound  morality  against  plays  and 
players.  The  Scripturt-s  no  where  stigmati/e  them,  though,  in  our 
Si/vioui's  time,  there  was  a  theatre  in  Jerusalem.  That  thcairical 
eHlabiishmenijWe  know,  was  forced  upon  the  Jews,  at  the  expense  of 
Beveral  lives,  by  Herod  the  Great.' 

We  know  uo  such  thing  :  Herod  built  his  theatre — not  for 
dramatic  exhibilioiis,  but  for  wrestling  and  otlitr  athletic  exer- 
cises— Jive-an<i-tvvciity  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  and  the 
commotion  was  not  against  the  theatre,  but  against  the  statues, 
trophies,  and  other  '  graven  images,'  witii  which,  contrary  to  the 
Jewish  law,  it  was  decorated — (sec  Josephus,  xv.  '31 J  ;  nor  do  we 
know  that  this  ihmitrical  establishment,  as  Mi\  Campbell  chooses 
to  call  it,  existed  even  at  Herod's  death.  The  fact  is  of  no  im- 
portance— Herod's  theatre  having  iio  more  afhiiity  with  a  play- 
house than  what  is  called  the  theatre  at  Oxford — but  we  cannot 
but  smile  at  this  false  parade  of  erudition.  What  follows,  how- 
ever, is  more  important : — 

'  After  Herod's  death,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  thought  a  tlieatre  among 
the  evils  to  be  extirpated  by  (.'-hristianity,  kc  would  have,  found  no 
topic  more  popular  than  an  innovation  so  violent  to  Jewish  feelings. 
Hut  he  has  left  upon  it  not  the  slightest  denunciation  ;  and,  in  Uiis 
circumstance,  he  is  imitated  by  all  the  Apostles  ;  St.  I'aul  even  rjjiotfs 
a  dramatic  jioet,*  and  shoA\'s  that  he  \i'a3  well  acquainted  with  the 
.Attic  drama.' — p.  lOo,  7, 

We  are  assuredly  not  of  those  who  would  prosciibe  theatrical 
amusements  J  but  we  must  say  that  we  are  exceedingly  oftended 
at  the  introiluclion,  va  suvh  tin  occasion,  of  the  rnost  sacred  name, 
with  sucli  idle  comments  and  such  unfounded  inferences.  This 
louse  presumptuous  trash  is,  to  our  reason,  contemptible,  and  to 
our  Icelings  otiensive,       Mr.  Campbell  means,  we  are  willhig  to 

*  St.  Paul  makvfl  two  direct  allusiona  to  Greek  poets :  Acts  svii.  28,  an<l  Tit.  i.  12; 
hut  they  nre  not  tu  (Irnmatic  [uiels.  Mr.  Caiiiplmll  ailds,  that  S/,  Paul  was  utll ac- 
(juahileil  vtlh  the  Athenian  ilrama.  We  have  uii  iluuljt  that  he  *¥»» — such  a.  man 
iiiulil  not  be  uuiufcrinod  uii  any  prominent  to|«ic ;  tiut  >«•«  know  nut  where  Mr. 
Ciimjibell  hus  foiind  any  sjiecial  evidoncii  iin  that  jurticiilar  jiuint.  Is  it  Uccausa 
St.  Faiil  utfi  (there  M  no  ajipearaiict'  of  its  h«infj  ii  juolation)  a  proverhinl  phrase, 
HviJ  communicaltnm  corrupt  gotid  niannrr*— (I  Cur.  xv.  .33),  which,  St.  Jt-rome  snys, 
the  comic  puct  Meiiander  kIsu  employeJ,  ami  which  w«  doubt  not  might  he  found 
arnon)>!it  tlie  coUoijiiial  aplmrisms  of  uU  ugts  uud  natiuna  'i  We  fear  Mr.  Citmpbell 
kaova  too  Uttlu  about  St.  Paul. 

believe 
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believe,  no  harm  :   but  we  must  confess,  that,  when  we  came  to 
the  passage,  we  closed  the  book  in  involuntary  disgust. 

In  some  subsequent  obaervations  on  the  kind  of  persecution  to 
which  John  Home  was  exposed  for  his  tragedy  of  '  Douglas,' 
our  author  betrays  sonielliing  of  the  same  irreverent  tone; 
and  again  exhibits,  what  we  suspect  he  wonhl  have  been  more 
anxious  to  conceal — lliat  he  is  a  poor  classical  scholar.  VVilh  an 
obvious  sneer  at  tlie  wiiinn  thmlotjicvm  imputed  to  the  old  school- 
men, he  characterizes  the  hostility  of  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish 
church  to  the  stage  as  odium  fhen(ricum{vo\.  ir.  p.  '253).  But  it 
is  clear  that  he  neither  understands  the  phrase  which  he  imitates, 
nor  the  Latin  words  which  he  employs.  Odiittn  fkeafricum  would, 
according  to  the  precedent,  signify  the  hatred  which  plnyers 
might  bear  towards  owe  another  ;  but  not  at  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  ayainit  the  llicnlre,  which  is  what  he  meant  to  ex- 
press by  this  choice  scrap  of  Latinity. 

From  the  examples  we  liave  given,  our  readers  might  suppose 
that  Mr.  Campbell's  work  has  at  least  some  pretence  to  origi- 
valify  ; — but,  alas  I  even  this  hope  must  be  disappointed  ;  there  is 
nothiug  original  but  his  blunders:  almost  all  that  is  novel  is 
either  mistake  in  fact,  or  error  in  taste  ;  while  the  greater  portion 
of  the  substance  of  the  work  is  taken,  sometimes  whoiesale,  and  ge- 
nerally without  any  sign  of  acknowledgment,  from  preceding  writers. 

Sterne,  a  wholesale  plagiary,  carries  his  propensity  so  far  as  to 
steal  from  old  liurtun  his  ridicule  of  plagiarism,  and  complains 
that  book-making  in  his  day  was  only  pouring  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another:  Mr.  Campbell's  work  is  the  most  remarkable  mo- 
dern instance  of  this  process  that  we  recollect  to  have  met.  We 
do  not  mean  as  to  the  dates  and  facts  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  life — 
these  must,  when  correctly  stated,  be  the  same  in  all  biogra- 
phies ;  but  as  to  a  great  mass  of  accessary  circumstances,  occa- 
sional observations,  anecdotes  and  criticisms,  which,  llijough  given 
by  Mr.  Campbell  as  the  result  of  his  own  researches  or  opinions, 
turn  out  to  be  copied  (sometimes  so  servilely  that  manifest  errors 
are  repeated)  from  former  publications.  To  exhibit  this  to  its 
full  extent  would  occupy  our  whole  number;  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a  few  examples — selecting,  not  tliose  which 
are  most  striking  and  importauL,  but  those  which  are  shortest  and 
will  occupy  the  least  of  uuj-  space. 

'Mrs.  Siddons's   first  appear-  'The  child  was  brought  forward 

ance  ou  the  stage  must  have  been  in  some  juvenile  part.  The  taste 
very  early,  for  the  company  was  of  the  audience,  however,  was  of- 
off'iiifii'd  at  her  appearance  of  fended  at  her  extreme  youth,  and 
cliildiiood,  and  was  for  some  time  the  house  was  so  shaken  with  iip- 
shaken  with  uproar.'— Campbell,  roar,'  &c, —  Gait,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 
vol.  i.  p.  37.  This 
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This  last  peculiar  phrase  could  not  have  spontaneously  occurred 
to  two  different  pens;  bnt  Mr.  Gait  uses  the  metaphor  with  some 
approach  to  conectness — the  house  might  be  skaken — but  Mr. 
Caiiipbeil's  company  skaken  wiih  uproar  is  not  only  plagiarism, 
but  nonsense. 


*  li  was  on  Friday,  the  29 Ifi 
December,  1775,  that  ttiis  great 
woman  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  London  boards^  in  th<;  cha- 
racter of  Portia ;  she  was  an- 
nounced as  a  young  ladtf  merely,^ 
— Boaden,  vol.  i,  p.  35. 


'  //  ims  on  FridcB/,  the  SOth 
December,  1775,  that  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons made  her  first  appearance  on 
Ike  London  boardi,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Portia,  in  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  She  was  announced 
merely  as  a  younfj  lady,'  Sac. — 
Campbell,  vol.  i.  p.  GG. 

In  staling  these  facts  any  two  original  writers  would  probably 
have  rexcmhled  each  olher;  but  could  there  have  been  such  iden- 
iilij,  literal  identity,  as  the  foregoing? 

The  accidental  mention  of  Curl,  the  bookseller^  introduces  the 
following  observation  ; — 

•  Curl  was  so  formidable  for  getting  up  the  lives  of  people  when 
they  were  hardly  cold  in  their  coffins,  that  Arbuthnot  denominated 
him  "  one  of  the  new  terrors  of  death."' — vol.  i.  p.  111. 

This  pleasantry  might  have  been,  with  no  great  erudition, 
found  in  Pope's  Letters  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Campbell  has 
taken  it,  with  many  adjoining  passages,  from  Davies's  'Miscel- 
lanies.' 

*  Curl,  whom  Dr.  Arbvtknot  termed  one  of  the  nev>  terrors  of  dvaih, 
from  Ills  constantly  printing  et>ery  eminent  person's  life.' — Mine,  vol,  iii. 
p.  340. 

In  his  Third  Chapter,  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  it  necessaiy  to 
interpose  a  history  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  greatest  predecessors  on  the 
tragic  stage,  for  no  reason  tliat  we  can  discover,  but  that  Mr. 
Boaden  having  titled  up  the  interval  between  Mis.  Siddons's 
first  and  second  appearance  in  London  with  the  history  of  the 
stage  durinij  that  peraod,  Mr.  Campbell — always  prone  to  iuiilate 
— thought  he  had  better  do  sonielliing  of  the  same  kind  \ — so  not 
venturing  to  plunder  Mr.  Boaden  to  so  large  an  extent,  he  has 
judiciously  tilled  up  the  space  by  common-place  compilations 
from  Cibber,  Uavies,  and  even  from  Gait,  vviio  himself  professes 
to  be  only  a  compiler. 

We  shall  exhibit  two  or  three  parallel  passages — 
'  Mrs.  Eliiobdh  Bitrr't  ioas  (he  '  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barry  U'cr.v  the 

davijhtcr  of  Edward    Barry,   a       daughter  of  Edward  Barry,  Esq., 


barrister,  who  got  the  title  of  Co 
lonel  for  haiiny  rained  a  regiment 
in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.;  but  as 

he 


fl  barrister  of  some  eminence  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I., and  wlw,  in  conserjuence 

of 
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he  ruined  himself  in  providing  of  raising  a  regiment  for  the  ser- 

soldiers  for  Charles,  his   family  vice  of  that  prince  in  the  civil 

were  left  at  his  death  to  provide  wars,  was  afterwards  more  p^ene- 

for     themselves.       His    orphan  rally  known    as    Colonel  Barry, 

daughter    was    horn    in    1658.  By  this  proceeding,  and  the  bad 

She  was  educated  by  the  charity  success  which  attended  the  royal 

of  Lady  Davenant,  a  relation  of  cause,  Mr.   Barry  was  entirely 

the  poet  of  that  name,  and  was  ruined,  and  his  children   left   to 

by /«>  interest  brought  upon  the  prowde/or /AeiV  own  maintenance, 

boards  in  1673.' — Campbell,  yol.  Lady  Davenant  g&ye  this  daughter 

i.  p.  111.  a  genteel ediico/ion.' — Gall,  vol.  i. 

p.  85. 

As  Mr.  Campbell  probably  took  the  facts  of  this  statement 
from  the  same  source  as  Mr.  Gait,  we  do  not  so  much  quote  it 
as  an  example  of  unacknowledged  copying,  as  to  note  two  mis- 
takes with  which  he  has  dis6gured  Mr.  Gait's  statement, — first, 
by  calling  Lady  Davenant  a  relation  of  Sir  William's — she  was 
his  wife,  Mary  Davenant,  the  only  lady  we  believe  of  the  name  in 
our  aunals ;  and  secondly,  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Barry  was,  in  1673, 
introduced  on  the  boards  by  Sir  William's  interest.  Sir  William 
died  in  1668 ;  and  if  the  matter  were  worth  while,  we  could  show 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fiction.  Such 
inquiries  would  be  at  present  extraneous — but  when  Mr.  Camp- 
bell affects  to  treat  these  subjects,  we  should  have  hoped  that  he 
would  have  removed  old  errors  instead  of  adding  new. 

*  Mrs.  Porter  was  the  genuine  tragic  successor  of  the  famous  Barry, 
whose  female  attendant  she  had  been.  She  was  noticed  when  a  child  by 
the  great  Betterton,  who  saw  her  in  a  Lord  Mayor's  pageant  in  the 
reign  of  James  //.  In  those  times  it  tvas  customary  for  the  fruitwomen 
of  the  theatres  to  stand  fronting  the  pit,  with  their  backs  to  the  stage,  and 
this  actress  was  so  little  when  she  came  under  Betterton's  tuition 
that  he  used  to  threaten,  if  she  toould  not  speak  and  act  as  he  would  have 
her,  that  he  would  put  her  into  afruitwoman's  basket  and  cover  her  with 
a  vine-leaf! — Campbell,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

For  the  manifest  absurdity  and  internal  contradictions  of  this 
story — which  confounds  the  rehearsal  with  the  representation — Mr. 
Campbell  is  not  responsible — no,  not  even  for  the  phrases  in  which 
it  is  told — for  we  find  it,  tolidem  verbis,  in  Davies's  Miscellanies. 

'  Mrs.  Porter  was  esteemed  the  genuine  successor  of  Mrs.  Barry, 
whose  theatrical  page  she  had  been  when  very  young.  She  teas  first 
taken  notice  of  by  Betterton,  who  saw  lier  act  when  a  child  in  a  Lord 
Mayor's  pageant,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  or  James  II.  She  was  so 
little  when  frsl  under  his  tuition  that  he  threatened  her,  if  she  did  not 
speak  and  act  as  he  would  have  her,  to  put  her  into  a  fruitwoman's 
basket  and  cover  her  with  a  vine-leaf.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  fruit" 
women  formerly  to  stand  fronting  the  pit  with  their  backs  to  the  stage, 

and 
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and  their  oranges  and  other  fruit  covered  with  vine-leaves.' — vol.  iii. 
p.  4GI.. 

Ill  this  long  and  minute  description  it  is  obvious  tLat  Mr.  Camp- 
bell lias  copied  Davies  in  every  word  except  two,  and  in  that 
slight  variation  he  lias  made  nonsense.  Davies  sajs  Mrs.  Porter 
Iiad  been  the  theatrical  page  of  the  tragedy  qneeti  Barry — a  very 
natural  dehftt — but  when  Mr,  Campbell  alters  that  to  female  at~ 
tendanf,  it  is  manifest  that  he  stultifies  his  whole  story,  for  the 
little  young  thing  which  could  be  covered  by  a  vine-leaf,  though  it 
might  be  a  page,  could  not  have  been  previously  a  lady's-maid. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  another  department  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's work.  He  gives,  as  ive  have  before  stated,  some  autobio- 
graphical memoranda  written  by  Mrs.  Siddons ;  they  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  pages  in  the  book,  but  they  are  unfortunately 
—as  compared  with  the  whole  mass — short  and  unimportant,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  produces  them  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way. 

He  speaks  of  them  as  having  been  drawn  up  '  in  her  advanced 
age,'  (p.  G3) — and  we  conclude  that  if  she  had  not  meant  them 
for  the  public,  Mr.  Campbell  would  not  have  publislied  them  ; 
but  we  tiiink  we  bad  a  right  to  be  told,  which  we  are  not,  whether 
the  lady's  MS.  formed  a  continuous  narrative,  out  of  which  be 
has  only  selected  a  few  passages;  and  why,  if  so,  the  rest  has 
been  suppressed.  In  forming  one's  opinions  from  anything  call- 
ling  itself  Autobiography,  it  is  important  to  have  such  circum- 
Ifttances  distinctly  explained. 

However — it  was  on  the  Cheltenham  stage,  in  l??'!,  a  few 
months  after  her  marriage,  that  Mrs.  Siddoiis  attracted  the  notice 
of  Miss  Boyle  and  her  noble  family,  and  on  their  favourable 
j-epresenlalion,  Garrick  sent  down  his  friend  and  pupil,  King,  to 
see  her.  King's  report  was  satisfactory,  and  she  was  engaged. 
She  failed,  however,  at  Drirry-Laue  ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  give 
la  more  favourable  specimen  of  her  autobiographical  memoranda 
I  than  the  account  of  this,  to  her,  critical  period. 

'  I  knew  neither  Mr.  King  nor  his  pui-po.se ;  but  I  shortly  after- 
wards received  an  invitation  from  Garrick  himself,  upon  very  low 
terras.  Happy  to  he  placed  where  I  presumptuously  augured  that  I 
should  do  aU  that  I  have  since  achieved,  if  I  could  but  once  g'ain  the 
opportunity,  I  instantly  paid  my  res]>ects  to  the  great  man.  I  was  at 
that  time  fjjood-lookiug  ;  and  certainly,  all  tidngs  considered,  an 
actress  well  worth  my  poor  five  pounds  a  week.  His  ])raises  were 
most  liberally  conferred  upon  me;  but  his  attentions,  great  and  un- 
remitting as  they  were,  ended  in  worse  than  nothing. — How  was  all 
this  admiration  to  be  accounted  for,  consistently  with  his  subsequent 
conduct?  Why  thus,  1  believe:  he  was  retiring  from  the  manage- 
ment of  Drnry-Lane,  and,  I  suppose,  at  that  time  wished  to  wash  his 
hands  of  all  its  concerns  and  details.  I  moreover  had  served  what  I 
VOL.  LCI,  NO.  CHI.  I  believe 
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believe  waa  Jiis  chief  oliject  in  the  exaltation  of  poor  me — and  that 
was  the  mortification  and  irritation  of  Mra.  Yutes  and  Miss  Youngf, 
whose  consequence  and  troublesome  airs  were,  it  must  be  eonfessedj 
enough  to  try  his  patience.  As  lie  had  now  almost  withdrawn  from 
it,  the  interesta  of  the  theatre  grew,  1  suppose,  rather  indifferent  to 
him.  However  that  may  hav^e  been,  he  always  objected  to  my  ap- 
peai'iince  in  any  very  prominent  character,  telling  me  that  the  fore- 
naraed  ladies  would  poison  me^  if  I  did.  I,  of  course,  thought  him  not 
only  an  oracle,  but  my  friend  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  advicp, 
Poriui,  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  was  fixed  upon  for  my  deb^t ; 
a  character  in  wliith  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  excite  any  great 
sensation—/  wax,  t/urejbrc,  7iw?eiy  iokroted.  The  fulsome  adulation 
that  courted  Garrick  in  the  theatre  cannot  be  imagined  ;  and  whoso- 
ever was  the  luckless  Avigiit  who  should  be  honoured  by  his  distin- 
guished and  tuvied  smiles,  of  course  became  an  object  of  spite  and 
malevolence.  Little  did  I  imagine  that  I  roySelf  was  now  that 
wretched  victim.  He  would  sometimes  hand  me  from  my  own  seat 
in  the  green-room  to  place  me  next  to  his  own.  He  also  selected  me 
to  personate  Venus,  at  the  revival  of  the  "Jubilee."  This  gained  me 
the  malicious  appellation  of  Garrick's  Venus  ;  and  the  ladies  who  so 
kindly  bestowed  it  on  me  rushed  before  me  in  the  last  scene,  so  that 
if  he  (Mr.  Garrick)  had  not  brought  us  forward  with  him  with  his 
own  hands,  my  little  Cupid  and  myself,  ivhose  appointed  situations 
were  in  the  very  front  of  the  stage,  might  have  as  well  been  in  the 
laland  of  Paphos  at  that  moment.  Mr.  Garrick  would  also  flatter  me, 
by  sending  me  into  one  of  the  boxes  when  lie  acted  any  of  his  great 
characters.  In  short,  his  attentions  were  enough  to  turn  an  older 
and  wiser  head.  He  promised  Mr.  Siddons  to  procure  me  a  good 
engagement  ivith  the  new  managers,  and  desired  him  to  give  himself 
no  trouble  about  the  matter,  but  to  put  my  cause  entirely  into  his 
hands.  He  let  me  down,  however,  after  all  these  protestations,  in  the 
most  humiliating  maimer;  and,  instead  of  doing  me  common  justice 
with  those  gentlemen,  rather  depreciated  my  talents.  This  Mr.  She- 
ridan afterwards  told  me.  When  the  London  season  was  over,  I 
made  an  engagement  at  Birmingham,  for  the  ensuing  summer,  little 
doubting  of  my  return  to  Drui-y-Lane  for  the  next  winter;  but, 
whilst  I  was  fulfilling  my  engagement  at  Birmingham,  to  my  utter 
dismay  and  astonishment,  I  received  an  official  letter  from  the 
prompter  of  Drury-Lane,  acquainting  me  that  my  services  would  be 
no  longer  required.  It  was  a  stunning  and  crui'l  blow,  overwhelming 
all  my  ambitious  liopes,  and  involving  peril,  even  to  the  subsistence 
of  my  helpless  babes.  It  was  very  near  destroying  me.  My  blighted 
prospects,  indeed,  induced  a  state  of  mind  that  preyed  upon  my  health, 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  1  was  supposed  to  be  hastening  to  a  decline. 
For  the  sake  of  my  poor  cldldren,  however,  I  roused  myself  to  shake 
off  this  despondency,  and  my  endeavours  were  blessed  with  success, 
in  spite  of  the  degradation  I  had  suffered  in  being  hanisiied  from 
Drury-Lane,  as  a  worthless  candidate  for  fame  and  fortune.' — vol.  i., 
pp.  39-63.  Mr. 
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Mr.  Campbell,  following  as  usual  Boaden  and  Gait,  observes 
that  tiiese  facts  du  not  quite  bear  out  a  charge  of  duplicil)'  and 
neglect  of  the  young  actress,  which  has  been  made  against 
Garrick.  Mrs.  Siddons,  tliough  she  elsewhere  seems  to  accredit 
such  imputations,  does,  we  think,  here  give  iudispulabte  proofs 
of  his  zeal  for  her;  while,  as  Mr.  Campbell  observes,  liii^  alleged 
treachery  stands  only  on  the  evidence  of  Sberidan,  the  new 
proprietor  who  had  dismissed  her,  and  who  was  very  likely,  in 
her  more  triumphant  days,  to  have  endeavoured  to  palliate  his 
mistake  by  laying  the  blame  on  Garrick.  All  tlie  bior;raphers 
agree  that  his  soliciting  her  to  play  Mrs.  Strickland  to  Aw 
Ranger,  and  Queen  Anne  to  his  Richard  III. — when  he  was,  for 
the  last  time,  presenting  to  enthusiastic  audiences  what  he  consi- 
dered his  two  masterpieces — was  exceedingly  flattering;  but  there 
is  a  small  circumstance  which  shows  that,  during  this  farcMcll 
season,  whenever  the  prior  claims  of  Mrs.  Yates  and  MiSS 
Younge  prevented  Mrs.  Siddons's  appearance  on  the  stage  with 
Garrick,  he  paid  her — what  was  at  the  moment — the  most  compli- 
mentary attention.  *  He  would  Hatter  her,'  she  owns,  '  by  send- 
ing her  to  tlie  boxes  when  he  acted  any  of  his  great  cliaraclers.* 
The  extent  of  this  apparently  triHing  attention  the  publication 
of  the  Garrick  Correspondence  enables  us  to  appreciate  ;  for 
we  tind  there,  that  the  prime  minister  (Lord  North)  and  his 
lady — the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Sir  Grey  Cooper)  and  hia 
lady — the   Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland — Sir  W.  Young  — 

[Sir  John  Flliot — Governor  Johnston — Hannah  More — M.  and 
Madame  Nccker  —  and  a  hundred  other  personages  of  distin- 
guished   rank    and   literature,   were   importunate   petitionere   for 

'  Garrick's  intiuence  to  obtain  them  a  seat  in  the  boxes  on  these 
occasions.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  to  see  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  solidUity  Garrick  for  a  i^lace.  Sir  Grey  Cooper  com- 
plaijis,  that  he  and  Lady  Cooper  '  have  failed  to  obtain  a  row, 
though  he  has  found  tiiat  a  certain  M.  Neckcr,  and  a  certain  Dean 

I  of  Derry,  have  boxes  every  night.'  Garrick  replies,  by  protesting 
his  dutiful  attention  to  Sir  Grey  and  Lady  Cooper,  and  adds, — 
'  What  you  tell  me  of  the  Dean  of  Derry  was  quite  a  secret  to  me  ;  by 
my  honour  he  neri'er  got  a  single  place  through  me  : — I  plead  guilty  to 
Madame  Necker  [  I  received  many  favours  from  her  in  France ;  she 
came  over  on  jnirpose  to  see  me  act,  anfi  I  thoufjht  myself  bound  in 
duty  and  gratitude  to  be  attentive  to  her.     The  last  box  I  procured 

I  for  you  has  caused  vie  much  mnchicf.' — Gar.  Cor.  vol.ii.  p.  132. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  while  all  man  and  womankind  were 
flattering  our  Koscius  by  such  importunities,  bow  kind  and  com- 
plimentary was  his  attention  to  this  voung  and  hnmble  debutante, 
who  was  only  known  by  what  the  public  called  a  failure. 

1  3  As 
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As  to  her  fail  lire,  Mr.  Campbell  has  copied  from  the  account 
of  her  life  in  ihe  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1S31,  ihe  follow- 
ing coiiteiuporury  crilicism  : — 

'  On  before  us  tottered,  rather  than  walWed,  a  very  pretty,  delicate, 
fragile-looking^  young  creature,  dressed  in  a  most  unbecoming  man- 
ner, in  a  faded  salmon-coloured  sack  and  coat,  and  uncertain  where- 
abouts to  fix  either  her  eyes  or  her  feet.  She  spoke  in  a  broken,  tre- 
mulous tone ;  and  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  her  words  generally 
lapsed  into  a  horrid  whisper,  that  was  absolutely  inaudible.  After 
her  firstexit,  the  buzzing-  comment  went  round  the  pit  generally — ''  She 
certainly  is  very  pretty,  but  then  how  awkward,  and  what  a  shocking 
dresser !"  Towai'ds  the  famous  trial-scene,  she  became  more  collected, 
and  delivered  the  great  speech  to  Shijlockiviih  the  most  criiical proprieii/, 
hut  still  with  a  faintness  of  utterance  which  seemed  the  result  rather 
of  internal  pliysical  M-eakuess  than  of  a  deficiency  of  spirit  or  feeling. 
Altogether,  the  impression  made  upon  the  audience  by  this  first  effort 
was  of  the  most  negative  character,' — vol.  i.  pp.  6S,  9. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  commenting  on  ihis  criticism,  is  rather 
contemptuous  towards  the  gentleman  of  the  press  wlio  penned 
it.  He  calls  him  a  vile  newspaper  critic — a  scribbler — an  uncha- 
ritable newsman, — because,  forsooth,  he  does  not  attribute  her 
failure  to  nieic  timidity.  It  is  very  easy  for  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
heard  Mrs.  Siddons  herself  ascribe  her  weakness  to  diffidence, 
and  who  witnessed  some  of  her  subsequent  triumphs,  to  assign 
the  real  cause  ;  but  be  should  recollect  that  the  vile  scribbler  had 
not  '  the  second  sight  of  a  Scotchman,'  and  could  only  describe 
what  he  saw.  But  Mr.  Campbel!  is  probably  wrong  in  taking 
«u  pled  de  la  hit  re  Mrs.  biddons's  excuse  of  timidity.  Timid 
and  agitated,  no  donbt,  she  must,  in  some  degree,  have  been  ; 
but  sliil  it  must  be  leniembeicd,  that  she  was  almost  born,  and 
had  been  bred  from  her  \Qty  childhood,  on  the  stage — natite 
and  endued  unto  that  clement — and,  surely,  even  if  she  had 
been  so  overwhelmed  with  timidity  at  tlie  commencement, 
she  could  hardly  have  continued  to  be  so  at  the  conclusiou 
of  the  season,  when  she  played  Lady  Anne;  of  which  another 
criiic  of  llie  day,  in  the  '  London  Maga/.ine,'  says — '  A!l  the 
leniale  characters  were  icrelcherlly  performed — Mrs.  Hopkins 
was  an  ungracious  Queen — Mrs.  Johnstone  a  frightful  Duchess^ 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  a  lamentable  Lady  Anne.^ — -[Lond.  Mag. 
May,  177().)  Eut  there  is  another  better,  because  incidental 
proof  of  her  failure,  vvhicii  we  find  in  the  Gairjck  Correspond- 
ence.* It  appears  that,  at  the  time  she  accepted  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's 


I 


*  We  expected  mnch   amusement  from  this  lingo  collection,  but  regret   ta  say  a 
more  worthless  one  was  nt'vrr  pubJi&heil.     Thu  two  euormous  quartos  uf  wliicli  it 
consists  hardly  contain  half  a  ilozan  kttera  that  any  one,  t'x.ci>].)t,  jierliaiis,  some  pro- 
fessed 
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rick's  proposal,  she  and  her  husband  were  already  in  treaty  with 


Gardt 


lliiiiki 


and  tliat  die  Coveiit  Gardci; 
they  had  been  iinhandsouiely  dealt  with,  took  stejjs  lo  prevent 
Ganick's  ratifying  his  engagement. — [Gar.  Cor.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  13, 
Dec.  15,  J  775.)  We  know  not  wheliier  or  how  these  matters 
were  explained,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Covent 
Garden  managers  for  her  assistance  was  extinguished  by  her 
performance ;  those  talents,  wliich  they  were  ready,  before  her 
appearance,  to  contest  with  Garrick,  they  subsequently  resigned, 
without  an  effort,  to  the  obscurity  of  a  strolling  company,  Tliis 
satisfies  ns,  that,  like  Mrs.  Barry — Mrs.  Marshall — Mrs.  Oldfield 
— Mrs.  Yates,  and  some  other  great  actresses,  she  may  be  said  to 
ha\e  failed — and  that  the  indiff"erence  of  the  manager  and  the  cri- 
tiques of  the  '  iwwsmen'  were  not  wholly  unjust.  Why  should  we 
imagine  diat  an  excellent  dramatic  artist  was  — contrary  to  die 
course  of  nature — equally  excellent  at  the  outset  as  at  the  meri- 
dian of  her  career  ?  But  further;  without  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion whether  it  be  most  difficult  to  play  well  in  tragedy  or  in 
comedy,  we  think  it  probable,  that  she  who  is  destined  to  become 
a  great  tragedian,  must  be  endowed  with  a  more  acute  sensibi- 
lity^ a  more  delicate  nervous  organization,  tlian  an  ordinary 
woman,  and  that  she  is,  therefore,  more  liable  to  accidental  agi- 
tation, and  more  sensitive  of  any  discouragement.  This  was,  we 
doubt  not,  the  species  of  timidity  which  paralyzed  Mrs.  Siddons's 
earlier  efforts  in  London, 

From  the  summer  of  1775  to  the  winter  of  178^,  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  pnrsulng  her  profession,  and  hardenintj  her  nerves,  before  coini- 

itry  audiences,  principally  at  Manchester,  York,  and  Bath.  Of  this 
interval   Mr.   Campbell    tells  lis  little — probably    there   was  not 

[inuch  to  tell ;  but  on  the  1 0th  October,  1785^,  she  burst  out  again 

I  at  Drury  Lane  widi  a  splendour  of  talent,   and  with  a  sudden  ac- 
quisilion  of  fame  which  never  suffered  any  diminution,  but  even 
'appeared  to  increase  to  her  very  last  appearance. 

We  do  not  think  that  tlieatriciil  critics  distinguish  with  sufficient 

laccuracy  the  different  species  of  merit  that  mark  die  different  epochs 
of  an  actress's  life.  Men  are  less  variable  creatures— their  theatrical 
qualities  are  not  niucli  afiecteti  by  age  as  long  as  viijour  remains. 
Garrick  was,  we  are  told,  never  greater  in  '  Ranger'  and  '  Don 

[Felix,'  than  iu  his  last  season;  and  he  played  Lear  in  J74G  with  as 

liesiieil  cclledor  of  ]ilay-bills,  vviiuhl  wish  lo  rt'nd.  Tlie  eilitni's  tkttch  of  Garrick's 
llil'c:  19  i^iiora.iit,  feeble,  and  fuU  uf  the  muHt  jijUabtt  utluctatioii;  and  Win  natea  illius. 
(rutu  uulhin^  but  his  ovrn  prcstiinptiun.  Thu  monstrous  cciD^eritii,  huvvever,  may 
he  of  iiumi!  liiliu  use  to  pununs  L'iiij>lu)'<;d  on  such  a  ta.tk  cut  thu  present  leviewiil — ant] 
this  is  the  mu^t  we  can  miy  of  auother  enurmaiii  compilation  more  recently  pub- 
lished, witidi  i&  entitled,  '  AccuuU  of  tliu  Kuglibh  Stage,  1333,'  10  vols.  8vo. !  Who 
cdM  be  the  purchasers  of  »uch  anilu  nibhiiih  'f 

much 
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much  effect  as  he  did  ihree-and-lhirty  years  later — but  what  the 
salirist,  somevvliat  unjustly,  says  of  woiiieii,  in  re^piect  Id  their  tnorfiL 
qualities — vurlxan  ct  mutabUe  semper — is  more  true  of  tlieir  tira- 
malic  attributes.  Ladies,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  men,  can  conceal  age 
under  llio  illusions  of  dress,  paint,  and  lamp-ligbt,  but  not  willi 
equal  success,  because  in  men  personal  appearance  is  a  secondary, 
while  with  females  it  must  be  a  primary,  consideration;  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  could,  we  believe,  have  no  more  been  an  adequate  repre- 
sentative of  Constance  at  twent}'  than  of  Juliet  at  sixty.  Those, 
therefore,  who  remember  only  her  later  eftbrts  liave  some  dilbtully 
in  divesting  themselves  of  the  idea  of  her  majestic  griindeur, 
and  must  have  a  fainter  perception  of  her  earlier  gentle  loveli- 
ness. But  we  believe  (hat  the  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Calista,  Belvidera, 
of  her  younger  days — tlie  Jane  Shore,  Isabella,  Mrs.  Beverley, 
Herniiotie,  Lady  Ktuidolph,  of  her  nuiturity — the  Constance,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Queen  Calheruie,  and  VoUminia  of  herstill  riper  years, 
were  all,  in  their  respective  days,  equally  excellent.  In  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  should — even  if  we  had  no  other  reasons — be 
induced  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  Mr.  Hoaden's  biography 
over  that  of  Mr.  Campbell — to  the  critical  judgment  of  one  who 
had  witnessed  the  several  periods  of  her  progress  above  that  of  him 
who  saw  her  only  in  the  third  and  last  of  her  stages.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  Mr.  Campbell's  Mork,  charmed  as  he  is  traditionally 
by  her  early  fame,  witliout  observing  that  his  general  crilici.sm  is 
tinged  by  his  personid  recollections  of  her  later  appearance. 
We  regiet,  therefore,  that  he  has  not  more  diligently  sought 
and  more  frequently  exhibited  the  testimony  of  a  succession  of 
contemporary  witnesses.  He  does  so  indeed  occasionally,  but  too 
sparingly — he  sometimes  quotes  Mr,  Boaden,  but  he  should  have 
gone  back  still  farther — he  consulted  Mr,  Bartley,  who  played 
Edward  IV.  to  her  Margaret  of  Anjou,  about,  he  says,  IS09  or 
1810;  and  he  gives  us  this  intelligent  gentleman's  lively  account; 
of  lier  m;ignificent  appearance  in  that  play,  which  however  both 
Mr.  Campbell  and  we  ourselves  are  old  enough  to  remember,* 
^ He- 

*  Mr.  Bartley 'a  lelter  is  so  goud,  tliat  we  must  pvo  part  of  it  in  a  nofc. — '  On  tliat 
occasiuu  I  happcnt'd  to  pcrsrjnatu  tlie  cbaracti'r  of  h'lnff  Edwanl  thf  Fvmlh,  who, 
Sn  the  scene  relcrred  lo,  learus  that  H'iirwitA  has  taken  Mnnjavft  liiul  her  son  caji- 
lives,  anil  ia  matiieiitarily  cxpcctin;^  the  triiiiniiKaiit  a^ipcariincu  uf  lyarmick.  lie 
dues  not  know  (uur  dues  thi;  .lutlicnce)  ih.it  .Mmgnrei  hail  lakeii  .idvaiibigc  of  aiiun- 
guardi'il  mcrneiit  in  aiijiruacli  and  stub  H'arwinh  aa.  he  stuuil  in  trimiifh  uvef  tier  son, 
Instcnil  of  fVtirii'ick,  tlierefore,  Miirfinret  enters;  and  ihu  skilful  maiiagenieut  made 
hy  this  grt-at  performer  to  proilncB  h*!r  effect  wtia  (he  fidlowing.  Tlie  scene  had  a 
large  ari-hway,  in  the  centre,  fit  the  haclt  uf  the  gtiige.  She  was  itreccded  liy  four 
guards,  whu  advanced  rajiiilly  tlirnu^h  iliiH  nrchway,  and  divided,  two  and  two  on 
each  side,  leavinfjihe  opening «iuile  clear.  Instuntlj-,  on  their  neparatinfj,  the tjinntcss 
hurst  upon  (he  view  and  stood  in  tho  centre  of  ibe  arch  motioaleafi  So  electrifying 
wu  the  unexpected  impreasioB,  that  I  stood  fur  a  moment  breathless.    But  the  ed'ect 
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He  also  applied  to  Mr.  Godwin,  and  gives  us  a  couple  of  modest 
and  sensible  letters,  in  wliicli  Mr.  Godwin  speaks  discreetly  of  his 
indistinct  recollections  of  times  so  long  gone  by.  But  the  spirit 
in  wliich  Mr.  Cam|ibcll  appeals  to  these  authorities  is  very  re- 
markable, and  utterly  destroys  the  effect  that  they  might  produce. 
He  states  that  the  Dramatic  Censor  m  1770  asserts  that  Mrs. 
Yates  had  not  a  trace  of  comedy  about  her;  this  iie  doubts, 
and  adds, 

•the  oldest  and  most  judicious  eye-witness  of  those  times  who  is 
at  present  alive,  and  one  whone  judgment  I  would  prefer  to  thai  of 
1  a  thousand  Dramatic  Censors  {Mr.  Godwin),  assures  me  that,  in  high 
comedy,  she  had  an  extraordinary  degree  of  grace  and  refinement.' 
— vol.  i.  p.  143. 

Now  this  is  perfectly  absurd.  Why  should  tlie  recollections  of 
above  sixty  years  he  at  all — much  leas  '  a  ihoitoand  times' — more 
authoritative  than  contemporaneous  evidence?  On  the  contrary, 
these  kind  of  faint  reminiscences  are  worth  little  or  notliing  ;  and 
of  this  one  of  Mr.  Godwin's  own  letters  affords  a  remarkable 
proof.  He  seems,  iu  a  comparison  which  at  Mr.  Campbell's 
request  lie  institutes  between  two  great  actresses,  to  give  the  palm 
of  innate  dignittj  to  Mrs.  Yates  above  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  and  yet,  as 
an  example,  he  adds  that 

'  when  Lady  Constance,  a  few  lines  before  her  final  exit,  says,  wildly, 
"  /  ivill  not  keep  tfiis  form  upon  my  head,  tohi-n  there  is  iuch  disorder 
in  ntif  wit," — Mrs.  Yates,  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  took  off  a 
tliiii  cap  which  surmounted  lier  head-dress,  and  merely  placed  it  on 
the  right  side  of  the  circumference  of  her  hoop.' — vol.  i.  pp.  146, 
147, 

Mr.  Godwin  may  well  doubt  the  authority  of  his  re  col  lections, 
when  he  jjesitates  as  to  the  relative  dignify  in  person  and  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  of  an  actress  who  could  commit  such  a  farcical 
absurdity  as  this. 

il  is  this  radical  mistake  which,  while  Mr.  Campbell  6or- 
rows  so  iargehj  on  other  topics  from  Davies's  Dramatic  Miscel- 
lanies, lias  prevented  his  making  from  that  work  the  only  ex- 
tracts  which   coulti  have  given  any  value  to  his  publication — we 

extended  beyond  me;  the  audience  had  full  participation  of  il»  power;  nod  the  con- 
tinued aiijilaitsen  that  rununred  f^ve  me  time  to  recover  ami  specilliito  ti|>un  the  man- 
lier iu  which  such  nn  extrnardinnry  etTort  hud  been  miiile.  I  could  not  but  gaze  upon 
her  alluntirely.  lU-r  heud  wan  erect,  nud  the  fire  of  her  brilliant  eye*  durtfil  direclly 
upon  mine.  Her  wrists  were  bound  with  chains,  which  hunu  mispetided  frum  lit'i- 
arms,  that  were  dri'Pped  loosely  on  each  side  ;  nor  hail  ^he,  on  hwr  eutrance,  used 
ftiiy  action  beyond  her  rapiH  u-al/t  and  mti.lru  ttop,  within  the  extensive  archwiiy, 
which  she  reully  iremrd  to  fill.  This,  with  the  flushiii)^  eye,  and  ,tine  smile  of  «|>- 
p:il1iu)(  triumph  which  Dvvrspread  her  in>i);niliceiit  fvaluri-ti,  cunstituted  all  the  ulliirt 
whicli  usually  pruduced  un  i-tK-ct  upon  actors  and  audience  never  gurpassed,  if  ever 
e.jiialled.'— vol.  i.  n'-  280,  '287. 
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mean  Davies's  contemporary  evidence  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  early 
excellence.  Da  vies  ktjew  more  of  llic  history  of  the  stage  than 
any  man  since  Colley  Cibbcr.  He  had  acted  with  ihe  gencraliou 
that  preceded  Garrick — througli  all  Gairick's  life — and  lie  sur- 
vived him.  He  had  known  Mrs.  Oldfcld,  acted  with  Mrs. 
Porter,  and  been  the  judicious,  though  humble  colleague,  of 
Mrs.  Gibber,  Mrs.  Pritchaid,  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Crawford,  and 
Miss  Younge,  the  greatest  (before  Mrs.  Siddons)  heroines  on  the 
stage.  His  prejudices  would  naturally  be  against  the  young  ad- 
venturess who,  m  his  latter  days,  came  to  outshine  all  his  old 
admirations.  Davies  published  his  Miscellanies  in  1785,  while 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  in  iier  spring;  and  considering  his  taste,  his 
judgment,  and  his  experience,  his  praise  therefore  would  be  doubly 
valuable.  Mr.  Campbell  does  not  even  allude  (o  if,  yet  we  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  tlie  best  and  most  decisive  authority  tliai  ever  iias 
been,  or  can  be,  adduced  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  supremacy. 
Our  readers  will  be  curious  to  see  this  very  striking  and  conclusive 
evidence. 

'  While  I  am  writing  this  (I7S4),  a  great  and  admirahle  genius  has 
struck  the  world  with  admiration.  Mrs.  Siddons  is  the  lawful  suceessor 
of  our  most  perfect  actresses.  Much  is  said  of  old  schools  and  new 
schools  in  acting  :  this  lady  is  the  great  ornament  of  Nature's  school, 
which  will  eternally  be  the  same.' — Dram.  Alisc,,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

And,  again, 
'  Mrs.  Siddons  has,  in  Belvidera,  as  well  as  many  other  parts,  not 
only  attracted  the  attention,  but  absolutely  fixed  the  favour  of  the 
town  in  her  behalf.  This  actress,  like  a  resistless  toncnt,  has  borne 
down  ail  before  her.  Her  merit,  which  is  certainly  VTry  extensive 
in  tragic  characters,  seems  lo  have  swallowed  up  all  remtnihrance  of 
jireKfnt  and  ])ast  performers;  but  as  1  would  not  sacrifice  the  living 
to  the  dead,  neither  would  1  break  down  the  statues  of  the  honourable 
deceased  to  place  their  successors  on  their  pedestals.  .  .  .  The  per- 
son of  Mrs.  Siddons  is  greatly  in  her  favour  ;  just  rising  above  the 
middle  stature,  ?he  looks,  walks,  and  moves  like  a  woman  of  a  supe- 
rior rank.  Her  countenance  is  expressive  ;  her  eye  so  full  of  infor- 
mation, that  the  passion  is  told  from  her  look  before  she  speaks.  Her 
voice,  though  not  so  liaimonious  as  Mrs.  Gibber's,  is  strong  and 
pleasing-;  nor  is  a  word  lost  for  want  of  due  articulation,  which  the 
eomeditin  should  always  consider  as  his  first  duty,  and  esteem  the 
finest  conception  of  passion  of  no  value  without  it.  She  excels  all 
persons  in  paying  attention  to  the  business  of  the  scene  ;  her  eye 
never  wanders  from  the  jierson  she  speaks  to,  or  should  look  at  when 
she  is  silent.  Her  modulation  of  grief,  in  her  plaintive  pronunciation 
of  the  interjection,  oh  !  is  sweetly  moving^,  and  reaches  to  the  heart. 
Her  madness,  in  Belvidera,  is  torri1>ly  afteeliug-.  The  many  accidents 
of  spectators  falling  into  fainting-fits  in  the  time  of  her  acting,  bear 
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testimony  to  the  efifects  of  her  exertions.  She  certainly  does  not  spare 
herself.  Neither  the  great  nor  the  vulgar  can  say  that  Mrs.  Siddons 
is  not  in  downritjht  earnest.  The  actors  liave  assured  me,  that  the 
farces,  which  used  to  raise  mirth  in  an  audience  after  a  tragedy,  now 
fail  of  that  effect,  from  Mrs.  Siddon/s  having  so  absolutely  depressed 
the  s]>iiits  of  the  audience,  that  llie  best  comic  actors  cannot  recall 
them  into  mirth  or  vivacity.' — Dram.  Misc.  vol.  iii.  p.  24S-250. 

And  again — 
'  The  expressions  of  anger  and  resentment,  in  the  captive  queen, 
seldom  fail  to  excite  laughter.  Mrs,  Porter,  who  was  deservedly 
admired  in  Zara,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  licr  successor  in  that  part, 
could  not,  with  all  their  skill,  prevent  the  risibility  of  the  audience  in 
this  interview.  Mrs.  Siddons  alone  preserves  the  dignity  and  truth 
of  character,  unmixed  with  any  incitement  to  mirth,  from  countenance, 
expression,  or  action.' — Ibid.  pp.  850,  S.jI. 

Mr.  Campbell  must  forgive  us,  but  we  liold  that  this  discrimi- 
iiatinjj  and  somewhat  reluctant  evidence  of  sticli  a  couleui|)orary 
judge  as  Davies  'should  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  lliousand' 
dramatic  critics,  who  never  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  prime^  nor 
her  greatest  predecessors  at  a!l.  It  seems  to  us  that  tlie  fame  of 
JVIrs.  Siddons  should  be  rested  on  tfie  evidence  of  Davies  for  her 
earlier,  and  on  that  of  15oaden  for  her  later  glories ;  but  very  little, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  on  anything  that  Mr.  Campbell  iias  eidier 
written  or  compiled — for,  of  all  who  have  handled  this  subject, 
we  hold  him  to  be  indisputably  the  least  competent  as  well  as 
the  most  careless. 

Besides  Mrs.  Siddons's  aiito-biof;raphical  Memoranda — which 
are  generally  written  in  a  plain  bnt  often  forcibk",  and  always 
agreeable  style,  and  which  we  should  be  glntl  to  see  in  their  natural 
and  continuous  shape — besides;  these,  as  we  have  already  said, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  given  us  two  essays  by  Mrs.  Siddons  on  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  Constance,  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  with  cfjnal  approbation.  Mi.s.  Siddons  seems  to  liave  been 
—  off  the  stage — an  inditferent  critic  ;  and  when  she  takes  to 
dissertation  she  becomes  almost  as  vcibosc  and  turbid  as  Mr. 
Campbell  himself.  As  we  aic  anxious  thruughuut  this  article  to 
support  our  less  favourable  judgments  by  examples,  we  ask 
whether  anything  can  be  more  intiated  and  more  inane  than  tlje 
following  passage  of  the  '  remarks  on  the  character  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth ?'— 

'  Macbeth's  letters,  which  have  informed  his  lady  of  the  predictions 
of  those  preternatural  beings  who  accosted  him  on  the  heath,  have 
lighted  up  into  daring  and  desperate  determinations  all  those  perni- 
cious slumbering  firea  which  the  enemy  of  man  is  ever  watcliful  to 
awaken  in  the  bosoms  of  his  unwary  victims.  To  his  direful  sujr- 
gestions  she  is  so  far  from  ofTering  the  least  opposition,  as  not  only 
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to  yield  up  her  soul  to  tliem,  but  moreover  to  invoke  the  sightless 
ministers  of  remorseless  cruelty  to  extinguish  in  her  breast  all  those 
compunctious  visitings  of  nature  which  otherwise  might  have  heen 
mercifully  interposed  to  counteract,  and  perhaps  eventually  to  over- 
come, their  unholy  instig-ations.  But  having  impiously  delivered 
herself  up  to  the  excitementa  of  hell,  the  pitifulness  of  heaven  itself 
is  withdrawn  from  her,  and  she  is  abandoned  to  the  guidance  of  the 
demons  whom  she  has  invoked.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  II,  18. 

Tliis  really  seems  to  us  *  King  Cambyses"  vein.'  Indeed, 
though  Mrs.  Siddoiis's  jiersonal  memoranda  and  her  letters  are 
tolerably  easy  and  natural,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  like  Mdlle. 
Clairon,  siie  was  apt  to  bring  into  private  life  too  much  of  the 
pomp  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Campbell  gives  a  pleasant  instance  of 
this,  \\'liich  every  one  who  ever  saw  Mrs,  Siddons  in  private  could 
parallel  by  some  similar  anecdote  :— 

'From  intense  devotion  to  her  profession  she  derived  a  peculiarity 
of  tnanner,  of  which  I  have  the  fullest  belief  she  was  not  in  the  least 
conscious,  unless  reminded  of  it ; — I  mean  the  habit  of  attaching 
dramatic  tones  and  emphasis  to  commonplace  colloquial  subjects. 
She  went,  for  instance,  one  day,  into  a  shop  at  Bath,  and,  after 
barg^atningf  for  some  calico,  and  hearing  the  mercer  pour  forth  an 
himdred  commendations  of  the  cloth,  she  put  the  question  to  him, 
"  But  will  il  iDash?"  in  a  manner  so  electrifying  as  to  make  the 
poor  sliopman  start  hack  from  his  counter.  I  once  told  lier  this 
anecdote  about  herself,  and  she  laughed  at  it  heartily,  saying, 
"  Witness  truth,  I  never  meant  to  be  tragical."  ' — vol.  ii.  pp.  392,  393. 
Mr.  Campbell  adds  a  tftiiark — the  only  one  that  we  recollect  in 
his  whole  work  which  unites  novelty  with  justness  :— 

'This  singularity  made  her  manner  susceptible  of  caricature.  I 
know  not  what  others  feit,  but  I  own  that  I  loved  her  all  the  better 
for  this  unconscious  solemnity  of  manner;  for,  independently  of  its 
being  blended  with  habitual  kindness  to  her  friends,  and  giving,  odd 
as  it  may  seem,  a  zest  to  the  humour  of  her  familiar  conversation,  it 
always  struck  me  as  a  token  of  her  simplicity.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
manner  in  itself  artificial,  sprung  out  of  the  na'ivelli  of  her  character.' 
— vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

He  might  have  added  that  Mr,  Kemble  had  something  of  the  same 
peculiarity,  and  that,  so  far  from  appearing  afl'eeted,  it  certainly 
gave  an  additional  air  of  naivete  and  simplicity  to  his  conversation 
and  manners. 

One  or  two  anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  first  appearances  on 
the  Edinburgh  boards  are  the  best  supplied  to  these  pages  by 
Mr.  Cnnipbell  iiinisclf.  There  is  something  very  tOMchiog  in  the 
following  trait  of  simplicity  :~ 

'  Among  the  veriest  vulgar  of  Scotland,  Mrs,  Siddons  had  now  her 
devoted  worshippers.     A  poor  serving-girl,  with  a  basket  of  greens 
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on  Iic?f  arm,  one  day  stopt  near  her,  in  the  Htgh-5tret!t  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  hearing  her  speak,  said,  "  Ah  !  weel  do  I  ken  that  sweet  voice, 
that  made  me  greet  sae  snir  tho  atreen."  ' — p.  357. 

The  next  is  sufticiently  characteristic  of  '  mine  oAvn  romantic 
town': — 

'  1  remember  Mrs.  Siddona  describing  to  me  the  same  scene  of  her 
probation  on  the  Edinburgh  boards  with  no  small  humour.  The 
grave  attention  of  my  Scottish  countrymen,  and  their  cannij  reserva- 
tion of  praise  till  they  were  sure  she  deserved  it,  she  said,  had  well- 
mgh  worn  out  her  patience.  She  had  been  used  to  speak  to  animated 
clay  ;  but  she  now  felt  as  if  she  had  been  speaking  to  stones.  Suc- 
cessive flashes  of  her  elocution,  that  had  always  beeTi  sure  to  electrify 
the  south,  fell  in  vain  on  those  northern  flints.  At  last,  as  I  well  re- 
member, she  told  me  she  coiled  up  her  powers  to  the  most  emphatic 
possible  utterance  of  one  passage,  having  previously  vowed  in  her 
heart,  that  if  //ii"r  could  not  touch  the  Scotch,  she  would  never  again 
cross  the  Tiveed.*  When  it  was  finished,  she  paused,  and  looked  to 
the  audience.  The  deep  silence  was  broken  only  by  a  single  voice 
exclaiming,  "  That's  no  bad !"  This  ludicrous  parsimony  of  praise 
convulsed  the  Edinburgh  audience  with  laughter.  But  tho  laugh  was 
followed  by  such  thunders  of  applause,  that,  amidst  her  stunned  and 
nervous  agitation,  she  was  not  Avithout  fears  of  the  galleries  coming 
down." — Ihid.  p,  260, 

We  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  of  tliis  extraordinary  woman 
by  expressing  our  ileliberate  antl  well-considered  opinion  that  she 
was  the  greatest  tragic  actress  that  ever  lived  ;  that,  at  the  several 
periods  of  her  life,  slie  played  the  appropriate  cliaracters  witli  the 
greatest  individual  excellence  ;  and  thai  she  carried  and  maintained 
a  general  superiority  both  of  mind  and  manner,  higher,  farther, 
and  longer  than  any  oUier  woman  was  ever  able  to  attain.  Her 
personnl  character,  in  a  station  so  liable  to  suspiciun-^it  would  be 
perhaps  a  vulgar  error  to  call  it  temptation — was  not  only  blame- 
less but  exemplary,  iind  in  private  life  she  was  us  good  and  as 
amiable  as  in  lier  public  profession  she  was  transcendently  great. 
Can  we  say  more? 

One  concluding  word  to  Mr.  Campbell. — We  fear  that  he  will 
be  dissatisfied  with  our  criticism,  because  we  know  how  bard  it  is 
to  induce  a  man  to  be  dissatisfied  with  himself;  but,  as  we  have  not 
made  a  single  stricture  witliout  having  produced  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  fimndad,  we  fearlessly  appeal  to  onr  readers — nay, 
we  should  almost  venture  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Campbell  himself — 
whether  the  instances  and  examples  we  liave   produced   do  not 

*  We  once  lieanl  Mra.  Siddons  uive  what  Mr,  Campbell  mny  think  a  very  prosaic 
ecoiint  ul'thu  Wtiefifial  inniteace  of  cheers  on  nplnycr.    Some  one  reinnrkecl,  '  They 
e  one  hearl ;' — '  Aye,'  said  she,  '  and  they  Jo  what  is  still  littter— they  gite  oue 
bM.' 
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amply  justify  the  observations  which  it  has  been  our  painful  duty 
to  make.  It  is  not  given  to  any  nian  to  excel  in  all  llie  walks  of 
literature:  Mr.  Canipbel!  is  a  tlistinguisbed  poet — he  Uas  vvritteti 
a  very  popular  poem,  and  several  memorable  odes;  he  is  a  man 
of  undoubted  genius — and  he  may  well  afford,  widiout  any  dimi- 
nution of  his  real  and  merited  fame,  to  be  recorded  as,  in  every 
sense  of  ibe  word, — supposing  bim  to  have  actually  vvrilleii  the 
book  which  bears  his  name — -the  worst  theatrical  iiistorian  we 
have  ever  read. 


Art.  V. — Mischief.      Section    First,     1830;    Section   Second, 
1834.     pp.  94.     8vo.     London. 

'1'^HIS  production  is  trifling  in  bulk;  and  among  its  contents 
■^  there  are  worse  things  than  mere  triHing — ^some  very  heavy 
attempts  at  bumoui',  interspersed  with  ungenerous  sarcasni' — and 
several  passages  of  culpable  indelicacy.  These  last,  however, 
occur  in  the  lirst  section,  which  was  printed  three  years  ago — 
and  as  they  are  apologized  for  in  the  preface  to  the  second, 
we  need  not  allow  them  to  prevent  us  from  now  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  auliior,  amidst  all  his  levities,  as  well  as  dulnesses, 
has  exhibited  some  specimens  of  true  poetical  excellence.  He 
appears  to  us  to  have  no  requisite  far  satire — his  wit  is  always 
clumsy — and  nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  his  efforts  to 
blend  the  ludicrous  and  the  serious  after  the  fashion  of  Don  Jnan. 
But  we  think  it  worth  while  to  assure  him  of  our  conviction,  that 
if  he  were  to  drop  all  notions  of  merriment,  and  treat  with  zeal 
and  devotion  a  theme  of  serious  interest  upon  a  considerable  scale, 
we  have  no  donbt  whatever  that  he  might  raise  himself  to  no  un- 
enviable place  in  contemporary  literature.  He  M'oidd  himself,  we 
dare  say,  think  it  very  absurd  were  we  to  bestow  niucli  of  our 
space  upon  his  Mischief;  lie  must  fee!  that  he  has  as  yet  played 
wilh  bis  strength,  and  asserted  no  adequate  claim  upon  detailed 
criticism. 

His  object  appears  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  illustrate 
the  very  recondite  fact  that  errors  of  a  certain  sort  are  visited, 
among  the  highest  classes  of  society,  with  stern  and  fatal  severity 
upon  jielding  Moman,  while  hardly  an  affectation  of  rebuke  falls 
to  the  share  of  the  betrayer,  man.  This  is  the  everlasting  theme 
of  our  novelists  of  fashionable  life — and  of  their  managemejit  of  it 
we,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  now  heartily  weary :  btit  our 
audior  has  brougiit  out  his  contrasts  brieHy  and  potently,  and 
perhaps  the  grace  and  energy  of  his  stanzas  may  arrest  attention  in 
some  quarters.     \Vc  would  more  particularly  reconnneud  them  to 

the 
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the  consideration  of  our  poor-law  commissioners.  They  tell  us,  and 
parliament  seems  inclined  to  believe  them,  that  to  check  this  kind 
of  mischief,  the  only  plan  is  to  throw  all  the  pnnishtneut  on  tlie 
woman.  Tlie  other  plan  of  dividing  the  penalty  between  the  ac- 
complices lias  been  tried,  they  say,  for  hundreds  of  years — and  never- 
theless the  niisdiief  goes  on :  a  wiser,  though  apparently  a  less  equi- 
table, system  must  now  therefore  be  adopted.  Did  it  never  occur 
to  these  worthy  logicians  that  their  neio  system  has  been,  in  point 
of  fact,  long  established  as  regards  mischief  m  ihe  high  places  of  the 
earth — and  just  to  pause  for  u  moment,  and  consider  what  its  cflect 
has  been  there,  before  recommending  its  application  on  that  wider 
sphere  where  liiunau  passions,  in  themselves  probably  much  the 
same  all  the  world  over,  have  comparatively  few  and  feeble  bai- 
rleis?  How  tremendous  is  the  doom  of  the  erring  matron  in  the 
upper  world,  we  all  see  and  know.  Has  the  certainty  of  that 
litter  ruin  in  case  of  detection  been  found,  in  practice,  to  dimiuisji 
the  array  of  delinquency  ? 

The  liero,  Prince  Alexis  von  Schaffhanseustein,  seduces  Eve, 
the  fair  and  tender  wife  of  Sir  Adam  Tudor,  a  baronet  of  EsseN, 
whose  talk  is  of  bullocks.  He  deserts  her — is  challenged  by  Sir 
Adam — meets  the  injured  husband  at  Uattersea,  and  severely 
wounds  liim.  As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  baronet's  life 
is  not  in  danger,  the  prince's  cabriolet  re-appears  in  St.  James's 
Street — 

•  Sing  7V  DiabiJum,  ye  tribes  of  Ht-ll,  And  flirt  ami  gambol  with  your  doves  and 
With  echoing;  jk-caiis  uljiku  your  suliihur-  kites ; 

ous  vaults  !  D«ac(!st  uf  Men,  with  all  liis  litUo  faiiUii. 

Yo  kintlrmii  tribes  of  Fashian  round  Pall-  IlluminatB  Almack's  !  more  liglits  !  more 

Mull,  liglitu! 

Kxult!  for,  aafi!  from  mafila!  flssmiU*,  He  cornea!  thv  pride  of  Clubs  t  tUo  very 
Tlie  charming  Foreigner  ri'turns  to  waltz  «uul  of  Whitu's  I ' — p.  li. 

We  pass  some  poor-enough  verses  on  the  dift'erent  clubs,  of 
which  the  author  does  not  happen  to  be  a  member.  Now  for 
the  lady  : — 

The  world,  witli  all  its  wicked  and  ]  few  "  Wo  to  the  Adulteress  t  Wo  to  wa,odef  ing 

good,  Eve! 

O'erwtiijlina  lier;  those  iusuU,  and  tliese  Wlio  Hteps  with  mincing  feet  that  iovc  not 

disown :  home ; 

There  comus  a  voice  to  lier  in  solitude  Quick  to  betray  and  facile  to  liclieve  ! 

1'hnt  makt'D  it  tertibU  tu  be  aldur.  AVith  eyes  that  (father  jiuisou  as  they  roam. 

'Xwas  bllll  the  luw,  aud  deep,  and  thriliiof^  Breast  white  and  thruiibia^  as  the  uc^jau* 

tone,  foam 

Whose  fatal  melody  ill  sin  enthralled  tivr,  That  bubbled  round  Ihe  wanton  Queen 
That  bade  her   now  to  reap  as  ahe  had  new-boni, 

sown,  And   lips    inelbUuctit  as  the    wild-liee's 
Wilh  sc'jrii  that  withered,  menace   that  comb, 

appalled  her,  A  Bower  from  Paradise  by  Satan  torn ; 

WhiK-  ever  and  anon  by  cvame  the  dread  A  Traitress  and  a.  Toy,  a  Victim  anil  a 

voice  called  her.  Scoru." 

"  W»  That 
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That  criiL'l  voice  wni  ever  in  her  eirs,  Forsalten    Kve   fursook  tlw    wotlJ  that 
Though  v.inisheil  was  (he  Tempttr  ftom  bIhihukI  her, 

hur  liipht.    .....  And  left  no  trace  liehind ;    and  "twas  a 

AbrufrHy  ae>  tM  orrow'a  Bileut  lltght,  uiiiii  days'  wumler  [' 

Tijc  poet  clioosea  to  involve  his  fr:iil  lieroine  iit  tlie  catastropbe 

of  the  Ampliitrite  at  lioulogiie,  on   the  ;llst  of  August,  last  year 

— and  we  can  have  no  doitbt  that  lie  must  himself  have   been  an 

eye-witness  of  the  scene  which  he  has  described. 

'  'Twaa  iliiiii   that  down   the    Chanuel'n  By  Kome  straii|ru  turu   of  Furtiinc   blind 

ikbihiii;;  wutura  and  hard  '. 

A  Cunvict-Shi])  its  freight  of  Exiles  bore,  Yet  Jiisticu  is  not  Justice  if  thu  sciilcs 

Who  garcd    on    Ku|^1iin<1,    tier    rejected  In  htr  Vianil  tremble,  and  her  keen  regard 

dauffhttrs 


Some,  Ijtjid  in  hope,  her  rigour  thanking ; 
murt! 

With  jiorling  curaeg  eyed  thuir  native 
sho  re ; 

And  soma  were  weopiiigp  with  the  bitter- 
ness 


Befure    the   power  uf  fairest    seinbLaiice 

quails. — 
Contrition's  sigh  be  Tlielrs,  whom  Pity's 

tioug^ht  avails ! 


not  furlorii  the 


Their's  was  the  elocm,  but  not  the  destiny, 
or  baniBhrtieiit  tu  that  Australian  soil 
_,    ,  ,    .      .,     ,  ,        ,  Where  roves  the  native  silvan  Savai»»)  free. 

That  iione  but  exiles  know,  whose  hope  is    Whde  Britain's  go-n^^  of  guilty  bond.men 
"■"■  toil, 

Tusked  as  ofyorethe  Hehrewson  the  Nile. 
Those  sihorcs   of  bala  they  never   shall 

behold, 
Not  Nepean'c  valleys  where  December's 

smile 
With  countless  tints    irradiates    flowers 

iintuld, 
While  flower-like  birds  disport  on  wiiigH 
bedrojit  with  gold, 

Thtin  shall  not  Ocean  with  his  ceaseless 
brawl 


oer 
And  some  vrere  singing, 

less. 
Their  chiklhood's  Bongs  of  joy,  thrice  sad 

in  their  (liittress. 

Ono  wasted  figure,  lovely,  lonely,  mild, 
Blistered  with  tears  the  Bible  ou  her  knee, 
And  now  and  then  :the  looked  to  heaven  and 

smiled, 
But  siiL-h  a  smile  'twas  apjony  to  see, 
Sn  co-essential  with  her  misery. 
She  gave  net  to  the  land  one  farewell  look, 
And  nut  a  glance  ul'  qutiition  to  the  sea. 


-,  _-  .,  -  ,         For  months  wilU  hoarse  monotony  mulest; 

Nor  scoff  aor  gibe  ber  silent  jvatience    Nor  shall  they  hear  at  last  the  thr.Uinz  call 


shook ; 

Condolence  made  the  tears  rain  faster  on 
her  Book, 

Who  can  coulcmplato  such  a   form   and 

feature  H, 
Nor  feel  his  heart  reverse  the  btern  award 
That  mingles  with  the  lees  of  human  crea- 
tures 


Of  "  Land  !  "  that  gladdens  ev'n  the  Coa- 
vict's  breast 

iiOathiug  Ikis  floating  dungeon  of  unrest; 

And  TTiakiJs  him  start  lu  greet  the  Moun- 
tains Blue, 

Though  they  but  welcome  ocean's  idle 
guest 

To  painful  labour  with  a  felon-crew. — 


What  seems  of  purest  essence  still  though  Brief  shall  their  voyage  be,  for,  hadd  the 

marred  Fates  pursue.' 

We  omit  the  description  of  the  night-stoim. 

'  Of  all    that  freight  of    crime  and  woe  The  many  by  heait-tmitten  pity  led, 

survJvi?s  And  some  in  iiuest  of  spoil,  the  plunderers 

Woman  nor  child :  by  chance,  or  buoyont  of  the  Dead. 

aid 

Of  spar  or  splinter  that  the  water  drives  The  dead  I    They  lived  and  hoped   fen 

Ashore,  three  mariners  to  safety  wade. —  hours  ago; 

Biitlo  I  tho  troiililed  morning  lifts  the  shade  Where  arc  thty  now  ?  Of  some  tbedeep  sea 

That  velU'd    tin:    wrtck-stiewii   coast j    a  knows; 

sctue  of  dix'ad,  St-  Louis'  walls,  by  pity  rearn]  to  woe, 

Where  crowds  coufused  iniiuire,  lament,  Twicethirty  women  in  one  ruum  enclose; 

upbraid :  Three  ghastly  lines  of  speetrea  in  repose, 

The  But 


Mischifif. 


Ift? 


fiut  what  repose !  See  the  dishcTelkJ  hair, 
Dilatetl  nostrils,  cheeks  that  horroT  froze, 
Kye«  Ihat,  in  ftarfu]  agony,  yet  stare, 
Hands  cluiiched,  aud  limb:i  cuavuluud   in. 
fxi^uisite  dtb^ah. 

Here  is  a  wretch  whoH'  struggle  WM  sub- 
lime ; 

This  lawny  muther  Ly  hur  infant  jmlu. 

Thi'se  flat  and  hamcly  traits  may  tell  of 
crime ; 

ThL'y  ti-ll  of  love,  tinyielding  as  the  gale, 

or  luvti  ill  agony  heriucal. 

Htir  buy  thu  fetfcruil  tu  bur  htatt,  and 
sjirtinjT 

Tlie  bust  uf  howlirii;  billows  to  assail, 

And  gTap[iled  with  hur  uiieiuiL-s,  and  strung 

Uvr  uervus  to  tcufuld  strength,  couteudiug 
fur  hiT  young. 

Oatihed  mid  the  breaker*,  Iheito'er-tramp- 

liiis;;  forcis 
Cnuhiid  her,  but  wruuched  not  fiimi  tier 

heart  (lie  child : 
And  thty  weru  fuuod  logetheT,  cone  to 

came, 
As  when  alive  they  on  I'ach  other  amiled. 
Hkjr  bruised  uad  bloud-Etaiued  fingers, lips 

defilfd 
With  «aad  and  gore,  ciisacguiDed  curls  of 

Of  Afrit's  wiry  texture,  eye-balls  wild 
With  caiirage  unsubdued,  though  horror- 

EUt, 

Are  torture  to  the  eii^ht- — she  seems  ta 
st  niggle  ytt, 

The  uhild  has  not  n  lineameut  of  her 
Whose  throes  to  give  him   birth  to  these 

v.-tre  weak; 
His  trL'sses  blond  are  silken  as  tlie  fur 
That  warm^  the  flocks  of  Cuhmere,  wav- 
ing !>Wek. 
A  lland  comjiosure  lulls  his  polished  cheek, 
Whereon  no  marks  of  his  riula  fate  appear, 
Kxcept  one  melancholy  crimson  streak, 
That  veins  the  marble  of  his  iheeli  su  lair  ; 
Oozed  from  bis  iriutber's  bruw  that  bioud- 
drop  trickled  there. 

But  here,  not,  surely,  of  a  \ru1gar  race, 

An  angel's  form  seems  laid  in  dreaming 
sleep. 

That  liugering  smile  of  sweet  submiMiive 
grace 

Would  Bccra  to  telt  lis  not  for  Her  to  weep  ; 

Would  ieem  to  toll  u»  that  the  murder- 
ous deep 

Had  been  her  friend,  her  truest,  last,  and 
iH'&t ; 

Down  her  pale  neck  lier  auburn  treesw 
sweeii, 

Her 


Her  dexter  arm  is  pillowed  on  hor  breast,- 
Tb«  hand  upon,  the  heart  whu«e  sorrows 
are  at  rest. 

Was  ever  chiselled  beauty  more  complete  ? 
Yot  fuarful  too,  so  delicately  »p&rel 
Those  while,  minute,  attenuated  feet, 
Those  wa,sted  amiii,  those  sharpeucd  fea- 
tures wear 
The  meagre  stamp  of  famine;   but  gaunt 

care. 
The  trouliled  spirit,  was  the  wolf  that  stole 
Her  blood  J  not  inanitiun  but  despair 
Starved  the  rich  spring  that  through  youu^ 

veins  should  roll, 
The  hunger  uf  the  heart,  the  famine  of 
the  soul. 

This  jirostrate  Grace,  this  ruin  doubly 
wrecked, 

In  mind  and  form,  that  shocks  aud 
charms  the  view, 

Was  once  the  sweetest  bud  that  ever  decked 

The  happy  Molhor's  bosom  whence  it  drew 

Its  genial  aliment  of  niilken  dew. 

Kehgious  parents  traiaed  their  infant  trea- 
sure; 

Her  prayers  she  lisped  ere  yet  their  sense 
she  knew ; 

When  reason  taught  her  their  high  aim 
to  measure, 

Praytir  was  a  holy  fear,  a  dread  ecstatic 
pleasure. 

Persuasive  gold  was  spared  nDt,  from  the 

mart 
Of  lighter  graces  to  adarn  her  mind. 
Nature  had  made  her  beautiful;  and  Art 
Withmui-e  than  Nature's  elegance  refined. 
Her  stxiei'u  years  flew  like  a  fiesh  June 

wind, 
That  flies  inteut  the  careless   Hours   to 

smother 
W'ith  odours  from  the  sunny  wreaths  puTF 

loined 
When  Spring  aud  Summer  meet  and  kiss 

each  other : 
Flower-winged  were   all  those  years;  for' 

then  site  had  a  Mother. 

Then  Sorrow  came,  and  looked  into  her 

eyes 
And   said,   "  I   know   thee,  my   allotted 

slave ! " 
Her  Mother  languished,  pointed  to  the 

skies, 
And  blest  her; — and  was  hiddea  in  th^ 

tirave. 

•     «*»*• 

Tears  tliat  ore  pure  to  precious  uses  turn  | 
With  Ihvsu  salt  drops  from  guiltless  pangs 
that  flow 

Time 
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Ump  fills  !iis  lenient  nnd  oliUvioua  urn  ;  By  moths  that  steal  into  the    folds  of 
Aud  sprinkling   the   pained  htart,   with  lieauty, 

process  slaw  By  social  vanities,  waa  ate  ftway. 

But  certain,  raudicatts  the  deepest  woe. —  A  bridewou  lightly,oii  lier  nuptial  day 

Thu  orphan's  smilus  rsvivedj  and  cheered  Shu  left  the  mountuin  valley  of  her  birth, 

her  sire,  To  be  a  worldliuf^  frivolously  gay. 

As  vernid   beams  the  wiUow  bent  with  The  rest  may  be  divined: — This  Scorned  of 

snuvr.  Eiirth, 

ButHuon,  tuo  souu,  tlio&e  smiles  trere  to  This  Outcast  of  the  Ses,  is  Eve,   "The 

expire,  Fl  jwer  of  Perth." 

Qiieached  in  far  other  tcars-of  shame,  jj^^  f^„^  ,i,^,  form-fenced  ledge  of  ornate 

remorse,  and  ire.  ^^ 

Her  Father'a  ejcs,  obscured  by  torpid  age,  To  nucha  depth    of   wretchedness  she 

Or  daisied  with  the  lustre  of  riis  gem,  f«ll ; 

Less  strictly  Tvatchcdherthanapartntsage  By  what  tefrific plunge,  or  slow  defjrees, 

Should   watch    Ihe    Nymph   whote   very  Or  what  her  jfiiilt,  no  further  may  I  tell. 

channii  cnndeniu  By  change  of  name  she  baflled  but  too 

Their  holiest  charm  to  peril.  Not  the  stem  well 

That  props  the  gtaivtlini;  daisy  of  the  rock,  The  search   of  kindred  vhoio   relenting 

But  that  which  bears  a  richer  diadem,  pride 

The  cultured  pink,  the  rose  of  brittle  stalk,  Would  yet   have  screened   her    in    their 

The  roving  spoiler  snaps  in  his  licentious  northern  dell. 

walk.  Contempt,  compassion,  thus  alike  denied, 

ImpalpaWy  the  precious  ?.oue  of  duty,  1°  S'l"""**  "»'''  f}"  ^''"'^'  '"    «*>"   «»"- 

Of  purity  the  strongthough  silken  slay,  Bummate  died. 

We  apprehend  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  when  we  pronounce 

tlie  M'riter  of  these  stanzas  something  more  ihaii  a  mere  versifier. 

We  conjure  liini  to  '  clear  his  liead'  of  politics,  scandal,  and  all 

manner  of  unchaiitableness,  and  not  to  let  life  slip  away — for 

we  cannot  for  a  moment  fancy  liini  a  very  young  man — without 

seizing  the  days  and  the  nights  that  mii.st  be  given  to  the  worthy 

completion  of  a  monument  of  genius. 


AiiT.  VI. — Same  Remarks  on  the  present  Studies  and  Manage- 
ment of  Eton  SchooL  By  a  Patent.  luflh  Edition.  London. 
1S34. 

2.  The  Eton  Ahuxes  considered;  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Author  of'  Some  Kemarks  on  the  urescnt  Studies  and  Manage- 
ment of  Eton  SvhooL'     Second  Edition.      L^ondon,      18.'M. 

S.  A  few  PVords  in  Reply  to  '  Some  Remarks  2tpon  the  present 
System  and  Management  of  Eton  School.'  By  Etonenais. 
London.      18.14. 

4.  The  Eton  System  of  Education  vindicated;  and  iTs  Capa- 
bilities af  Improvement  considered  :  in  Replij  to  some  recent 
Publications.     London.     1834. 

5.  Oxford  as  it  ii.     By  a  Foreigner  of  Rank.     London,      1834. 

6.  Oxford  in  18^4  :  a  Satire,  in  Six  Parts.     London. 

/^F  all  our  national  institutions,  perhaps  our  great  public 
^-^  schools  arc  the  most  characteristic ;  those  which  we  should 
almost  despair  of  making  intelligible  to  an  iuriuiring  foreigner,  or 

even 
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even  to  acute  and  sensible  men  in  ourown  country,  who  in  their 
youth  have  breathed  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  In  some 
respects,  they  seem  to  set  atdeiiance  all  the  general  principles,  and 
to  be  at  waruitii  the  whole  theory  of  education,  so  that  a  dry  detail 
of  tlie  school  business,  and  of  the  daily  and  weekly  exercises,  may  be 
accurate  to  the  very  letter,  yet  will  give  sis  inadcqnate,  if  not  as 
unfair,  a  view  of  the  real  system,  as  the  skeleton  does  of  the  breath- 
ing and  animated  man.  V\  e  are  the  last  to  deny  that  much  is 
wauling  to  bring  these  institutions  up  to  the  rising  level  of  general 
information;  the  age  demands  an  expansion  of  their  system  ;  but 
this  may  be  effected  without  abandoning  its  primary  and  essential 
characteristics. 

Education,  especially  when  intended  to  comprehend  that  class  of 
English  yonlli  whose  birtli  and  forttme  place  them  above  profes- 
sional ambition^  and  who,  liowever  they  may  take  a  share  in  the 
public  business  of  the  country,  must  have  much  idle  and  unoccupied 
lime — education,  to  this  class  especially,  anu  indeed  to  those  who 
aspire  lofill  the  several  departments  of  the  learned  professions,  has 
not  discharged  its  high  and  important  function,  when  it  has  forcibly 
exacted  the  acquisition  of  certain  rudiments  of  learning,  and  by 
incessant  diligence  driven  into  the  leluctant  and  unconsenling  mind 
the  barren  and  ungcrminating  seeds  of  knowledge  :  it  must  excite 
rather  than  pretend  lo  satisfy  an  ardent  appetite  for  still  increas- 
ing information  ;  and  encourage  that  love  of  letters  and  knowledge, 
without  whicli  llie  compulsory  lessons  of  the  school  will  either 
stagnate  into  pedantic  self-sufficiency,  or,  as  is  more  usually  the 
case,  be  cast  aside,  and  utterly  forgotten,  immediately  that  the 
constraint  is  removed.  Educaiion  cannot,  periiaps,  iniplaut,  but 
it  mav  foster  and  stimulate,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  this  self- 
improving  spirit;  and  it  has  certainly  been  the  good  fortune,  if  not 
the  deliberate  aim,  of  the  great  school  to  which  most  of  these  pam- 
phlets refer,  to  justify,  by  its  success,  in  thus  kindling  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  towards  the  studies  of  the  place,  ihe  ardent  and  somewhat 
exclusive  altachnient  of  its  adtnirers.  In  Eton,  this  spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  geueial  direction  of  study  long  adopted  v\ilhin  its  walls, 
has  taken  the  turn  of  correct  and  elegant  classical  attainment. 
Years  back  Uiis  may  be  traced  in  llie  pure  and  exquisite,  tliough 
perhaps  fastidious  and  overwrought,  poetry  of  Gray;  in  later 
da}»,  after  mingling  with  the  fervid  oratory,  and  giving  a  jiecuiiar 
luciducss  to  llie  vehement  invectives  of  Fox,  it  retired  with  him 
to  St.  Ann's  Hill,  lo  llnuw  a  quiet  grace  over  the  evening  of  his 
agitated  life,  and  lo  im|)art  u  delightful  occupation  to  a  miud 
exhausted  with  political  turbulence;  it  has  shown  itself  not  less 
di.'ilinclly  in  the  statesman-like,  yel  highly-polished,  public  docu- 
ments winch  have  proceeded  Irora  the  Wellesleys  and  Grenvilles; 
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it  added  the  last  perfect  finish,  the  curiosa  felicitas,  to  the  vivid 
and  harmonious  eloquence  of  Canning.  To  extinguish  or  chill 
this  spirit  wouhl,  in  our,  perliaps  prejudiced,  opinion,  be  fatal  to 
an  iuMtitution,  which,  from  its  numbers,  must  depend  rather  on 
the  prevailing  tone  of  mind  and  feeling  which  pervades  the  general 
bodj,  than  on  the  close  and  particular  superintendence  of  each 
individual.  A  more  formal,  burdieusonie,  and  mechanical  ritual 
of  instniclioii  might  have  the  effect  of  repressing  this  tendency  to 
self-miprovement ;  and  while  such  a  system  might  be  better  for 
the  mass  of  students,  whom  it  would  force  upwards  to  a  higher 
standard  of  mediocrity,  there  is  danger  lest  it  should  trammel 
and  subdue  the  more  generous  and  independent  spiritSj  to  whose 
perfect  development  greater  freedom  appears  essential. 

The  grand  problem  of  education,  at  least  of  liberal  education,  is 
to  teach  enough,  and  not  too  much  ;  not  to  cultivate  llie  memory 
alone,  which  in  the  dullest  may  perhaps,  by  assiduous  and  inces- 
sant diligence,  be  constrained  to  lay  up  stores  of  reminiscences 
which  will  never  ri|ien  iulo  useful  and  productive  knowledge, 
while  the  other  powers  of  the  understanding  are  either  dormant 
or  overweighed  witii  the  burlheu  uuder  which  tlie  whole  mind  is 
labouring,  After  all,  the  self-educated  will  be  the  best  educated  ; 
the  pupil  for  whom  the  teacher  apparently  does  least  will  often 
derive  the  most  essential  advantage  from  his  tuition  ;  the  highest 
.skill  of  the  instructor,  and  the  perfection  of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion, is  to  stimulate  the  spontaneous  expansion  of  the  mind  ;  to 
•keep  alive,  wherever,  either  by  the  bounty  of  nature  or  by  early 
habits,  it  may  have  been  implanted,  the  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge ;  to  guide  into  proper  and  useful  courses  of  study  the  active 
energies  of  the  young  understanding;  to  be  ever  at  hand  to  remove 
difticulliea  which  might  repel,  without  making  the  way  so 
smooth  as  to  lequire  no  exertion  ;  and,  finally,  to  maintain 
that  generous  emulation,  which  is  by  no  means  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  narrow  and  baser  passions  of  envy  or  jealousy. 
This  honourable  emulation,  indeed,  in  a  great  public  school,  is  of 
far  wider  influence,  even  as  regards  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
than  mere  competition  in  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  school 
exercises,  or  proficiency  in  school  learning.  There  is  a  constant 
secret  operation,  both  of  the  honest  shame  of  being  ihoughi  igno- 
rant by  his  compeers,  and  of  the  generous  desire  of  surpassing 
them  in  acquirements,  which,  thougli  not  demanded,  may  still 
sometimes  be  brought  to  bear  even  upon  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  school — particularly  in  the  compositions,  which  are  upon  such 
a  variety  of  subjects,  that  an  ingenious  youth  has  perpetual  op- 
poriuuiiies  of  drawing  on  his  own  private  stock  of  information. 
Thus,  a  sort  of  laieut  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  continually 
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at  work ;   and  wliere  that  desire  of  self-improvement  has  taken 

root,  the  youths  among  themselves,  or  the  single  boy  iti  his  private 
study, 


jften  be  not  k 


)fitablv 


r  even  more  so  perliaps, 
since  they  are  willingly  and  eagerly — employed,  than  they  would 
be  in  the  more  constant,  but  constrained  attention  to  the  imme- 
diate business  of  the  school. 

The  announcement  of  a  '  fifth  edition,'  on  the  title-page  of 
a  pamphlet  of  such  moderate  ability  as  that  entitled  *  Some 
Remarks  on  the  present  Studies  and  Management  of  Eton 
School/  may  be  assumed  as  an  evidence,  that  this  great  establish- 
ment is  of  itself,  and  without  involving  the  general  question  of 
public  education,  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable  public  interest. 
If  the  'Parent'  had  contined  himself  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  present  system  of  instructiou,  pointed  out  its 
deficiencies  with  temper  and  moderation,  introduced  the  really 
useful  suggestions  which  his  pamphlet  contains  without  the  offen- 
sive tone  of  superiority,  the  scornful  dictation,  which  provokes  a 
closer  investigation  of  his  right  to  assume  authority  on  such  sub- 
jects, we  should  have  honoured  his  motives,  as  a  father  anxious  for 
the  mora)  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  sons  ;  and  we  are 
mistaken  if  he  had  not  obtained  a  patient  and  candid  hearing  from 
the  Governors  of  tlie  Institution.  But  the  *  Parent'  has  unfortu- 
nately condescended  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Pessimists,  that 
prevailing  school,  which  has  but  one  universal  axiom,  Every  thing 
that  is,  is  wrong;  he  has  chosen  to  cull  some  of  the  choice  flowers 
from  the  eloquence  of  departed  reform  pamphlets,  not  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. The  grandiloquence  of  his  declaration  of  war  might  perhaps 
kindle  a  smile,  by  no  means  of  the  serious  or  Sardonic  cast  which 
the  author  would  anticipate,  upon  the  countenance  of  some  of  the 
tasteful  and  classical  masters  of  Eton. 

'  There  are  men  whose  wisdom  consists  in  a  stubborn  refusal 
to  improve.  With  a  blindness,  which  baffles  explanation,  be- 
cause it  leads  directly  to  their  own  downfall,  they  hate  reform  as  if  it 
were  revolution,  being  apparently  ignorant  that  they  are  proceeding 
the  right  way  to  ensure  a  revolution  which  will  be  no  reform.  But 
they  are  wrestling  with  a  power  that  will  laugh  to  scorn  their  puny 
endeavours.  (!)  Their  brazen  patea  will  be  but  as  touchwood  before  the 
strong  arm  of  the  giant.  (!  1)  With  such  men,  1  fear,  any  exhortatiou  ou 
my  part  will  have  but  little  weight.  The  wisest  suggestion  that 
could  bo  offered — the  moat  modest  remonstrance  that  could  be  made — 
will  by  them  be  received  with  the  same  grin  of  contempt,  and  the 
same  scowl  of  hate;  but  1  shall  not  be  deterred  from  giving  advice, 
because  it  is  likely  to  be  rejected  ;  nor  shall  I  fear  to  assail  the  cita- 
del of  bigotry,  because  I  ftel  assured  that  the  garrison  will  defend  it  to 
its  last  gun.  (! ! !)    Amongst  other  public  institutions  in  England,  which 
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hare  signalized  themselves  hy  an  luideviatinpr  adlierence  to  antiquated 
errors,  I  am  rompelled  to  instance  Eton  School  as  Ivoldirip;  an  unfor- 
tunate yire-eminence.  Whilst  every  other  public  school  has  cliosen 
the  wiser  part,  and  accommodated  itself  to  tine  demands  of  the  age  by 
timely  and  judicious  reformation,  Eton  alone  seems  resolved  to  make  a 
stand  against  improvement,  and  to  fight  single-handed  thu  baUle  of 
prejudice  and  HTong.' — Some  Remarks^  ^-c.  pp.  5-7. 

Tliis  is  in  llie  right  '  Eiclos  vein,'  and  really  uaworthy  of  the  good 
sense,  and  we  would  willingly  btlieve,  the  good  iiiteiilion  evinced  in 
other  parts  of  the  pamphlet.  But  we  are  afflicted  with  a  stubborn 
and  inconvenient  habit  of  inquiring  into  the  facts  of  a  cliarge,  how- 
ever it  may  be  couched  in  the  most  positive  and  overbearing  lan- 
guage. We  arc  credibly  informed  that  considerable  alterations 
have  taken  place  iji  die  Eton  system;  we  venture  to  doubt  the 
fact  that  etery  other  public  school  has  taken  ihe  lead  in  timely  and 
judicious  reformation.  Under  the  present  very  able  master  some 
alterations  have  been  introduced  at  Harrow  ;  and  iu  another  con- 
siderable school  a  more  bold  and  e.\perimental  plan  has  been 
adopted.  In  a  recent  Nunibei'  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, there  has  appeared  a  detailed  account  of  the  system  pursued  in 
tlie  school  at  Tiugby,  as  in  former  Numbers  of  that  at  Harrow.  The 
degree  of  success  wliicli  Dr.  Arnold  has  met  with  in  the  working 
of  his  new  arrangements  will  be  a  question  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  consider  llie  importance  of  public  education  in  our  great 
schools.  Some  parts  of  liis  scheme  appear  to  ua  well  worthy  of 
general  adoption  ;  as  to  olh^r  parts,  we  confess  that  the  successful 
result  would  alone  convince  us  of  their  general  practicability. 

As  to  Eton — it  would  of  course  be  inferred  from  the  tone  of 
some  of  the  pamphlets  before  us,  that  the  public  voice  had  made 
known  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  instruction  afforded  by  the 
present  {or  we  must  rather  now  write,  late)  master  of  Eton,  by 
repeated  remonstrances  from  the  press,  or  by  tliat  more  silent  and 
iiuanswerable  sign  of  diminished  confidence,  the  visible  defalca- 
tion of  the  numbers  in  the  school.  But  it  so  happens,  that 
under  Di:  Keate,  and  that  within  a  very  recent  period,  the  num- 
ber of  scholars — (considerably  above  six  hundred) — stood  higher 
than  at  any  former  period  of  the  establishment-  Other  circum- 
.stanccs  might  tend  Co  keep  up  the  illusion  with  the  masters 
at  Eton.  Notwithstanding  the  obstinate  adherence  to  a  worn- 
out  and  antiquated  system,  the  perverse  pupils  have  persisted 
in  obtaiuing  their  full  share  of  academical  distiiKlions  at  the 
Universities,  and  liave  gone  forth  into  life,  at  least  in  equal  num- 
bers, men  eminent  in  the  public  service,  and  in  all  tfie  learned 
professions.  At  the  same  lime,  with  a  still  more  inexplicable 
hypocrisy,  these  same  neglected  pupils,  who  ought  to  have  been 

indignant 
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indignant  at  the  miiemplojment  of  the  irretrievable  days  of  their 
joulh  on  unprofitable  studies,  have,  in  general,  been  ardent  in 
their  sentiments  and  lavish  in  their  expressions  of  personal  atlacli- 
uient  and  gratitude  lu  the  master,  who  had  tilled  his  lionourable 
Situation  tor  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  old  Eton  feeling  of 
generous  pride  and  cordial  love  for  the  place  of  education  seems 
to  be  as  strong^,  we  might  almost  write  as  romantic,  as  ever.*  In 
the  following  words  wc  may  peihaps  trace  the  language  of  a 
favoured  pupil,  but  the  writer  boldly  appeals  to  the  general  feeling 
in  favour  of  i)y.  Keate;  at  the  same  lime,  no  one  can  deny  the 
justice  of  liis  observations  on  the  unfairness  of  expecting  a  sweeping 
alteration  in  an  established  plan  of  instruction,  from  one  who  has 
groM'n  old  in  the  long  tried  and  apparently  successful  system  ; 
though,  in  fact,  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  many  and  very 
material  improvements  have  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Keate. 

*  The  profound  and  varied  learning' — the  pure  and  refined  taste — 
the  unbending  moral  coin-ag;e — the  conscientious  attention  to  the  mi- 
imtest  points  of  dut)' — the  benevolent  though  dignified  intercourse 
with  his  elder  pupils — thuse  are  the  more  peculiar  features  which  have 
marked  his  character  and  conduct,  and  have  ensured  to  him  the  affec- 
tionate reverence,  and  filial  gratitude  of  the  thousands  who  have  grown 
up  under  his  fatherly  care. 

'  It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  extensive  alterations 
could  be  carried  into  effect  at  the  close  of  a  hard-spent  life,  hy  one 
%vho  was  about  to  resign  his  office,  and  could  not  hinself  superintend 
the  workings  of  a  new  system,  which  would  he  subject  within  a  few 
years  to  the  revision  of  his  successor.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  due 
justice  to  his  successor  would  demand  that  the  introduction  of  any  im- 
portant arrangements  should  be  reserved  for  him,  to  whom,  within  so 
short  a  (leriod,  the  adjustment  and  direction  of  them  would  be  en- 
trusted.'— Eton  Sijxlefii  Vindicalcdf  pp.  5,  6. 

As  to  any  general  expression  of  dissatisfaction  from  that  quarter, 
vkbich  is  tolerably  vigilant  in  searching  out  abuses,  the  public 
press.  Me  may  not,  indeed,  have  watched  very  accurately  tlie  dis- 
charge of  such  missiles,  yet  we  believe  that  the  firet  stone  was 
cast  by  the  hand  of  the  '  Parent.' 

Tiie  second  pamphlet  on  our  list  is  so  well  criticised  by  the 
author  of  that  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  that  we  shall 
again  adopt  his  words  : — 

*  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  young  person  whose  feelings  are  still 
embittered  with  the  fancied  indignities  of  some   school  discipline, 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  Dr,  Keate  has  takfti  leave  of  fho  school.  The 
scene  has  been  drecribed  to  us,  from  thu  profound  and  general  enthusiasm  among 
the  boys,  as  positivt- ly  aflectiiii;.  It  woulil  be  ilifliciiU  to  perauude  us  tliat  a  sj-stem 
of  education  is  radically  wrong,  which  covXd  call  forth  kU  uavvwiol,  gcneiaus,  and 
tnanly  a  toae  of  feeliug. 

which. 
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which,  to  judge  from  his  tone  of  writing,  may  have  been  well  deserved, 
though  it  certainly  has  failed  of  its  desired  effect.* 

On  the  side  of  ihe  respondents,  the  '  Few  Words  in  Reply  by 
EtonensLs,*  are  by  nt>  means  very  powerful  or  convincing  words. 
The  '  Vindicatioti'  is  of  a  mucli  higher  cast.  It  is  evidently  the 
work  of  an  unpractised  writer,  but  of  a  gentleman  and  of  a  Chris- 
tian. I'lie  author  is  moreover  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
minute  details  of  the  subject,  and  nfTurds  us  a  clearer  ius^iglit  into 
the  constitution  of  the  collegiate  _/brjn(f(ifion  than  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared before  the  public.  With  all  this,  it  is  far  from  the  work 
of  a  blind  and  unreasoning  piutiKaii:  the  writer  speaks  willi  un- 
conipromisiLig  boldness  of  the  real  defects  of  the  existing  systenij 
but  he  likewise  estimates  with  candour  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
adequate  correctives.  Though  announcing  vindication,  it  goes 
further — and  we  suspect  will  do  more,  in  effecting  a  substantial 
renovation  of  all  the  imperfections  of  the  system,  than  those  who 
assume  the  tone  and  language  of  root-and-brancii  reform. 

It  would  be  difTicult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
question  before  us.  The  great  public  schools  are  in  geneial 
the  seminaries  of  instruction  for  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the 
country.  From  Eton,  and  other  establishments  of  the  same  class, 
are  continually  sent  forth  those  who  have  either  a  seat,  by  descent, 
in  llie  higher  legislative  assembly  of  the  land,  or  from  their  birth, 
weight,  inriuence,  or  opulence,  have  fair  pretcnsiotis  to  become 
nvenibers  of  the  Lower  House.  The  university  may  give  the 
ultiiiiale  bias,  and  .stamp  the.  last  colouring  upon  the  character 
of  the  young  noble  or  country  gentleman — but  that  character  has 
been  already  half  formed — the  talents  developed,  the  tastes  im- 
planted, the  habits  of  application  or  indolence,  of  generous  am- 
bition or  Sybarilish  co.\combi'y,  the  love  of  intellectual  occupa- 
tion, or  the  degrading  passion  for  coarser  pursuits,  have  been 
strongly  riveted  upon  the  mind  and  moral  being  during  the  earlier 
period  of  school  instruction,  liut  in  the  present  limes,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  birth  and  wealth  must  likewise  be  an  aristocracy  of  in- 
telligence, talent,  and  iiiiormation,  or  it  will  be  in  danger  of  losing 
its  pre-eminence.  Knowledge  is  the  idol,  we  scruple  not  to  add, 
the  noble  idol,  of  the  day.  Intellectual  superiority  must  obtain 
increasing  if  not  all-predominant  inHuencc.  Hitherto  the  bit- 
terest Radical  will  scarcely  deny  that,  considering  their  relative 
numbers,  the  highest  classes  have  gallantly  maintained  their 
ground.  Withdraw  from  tlie  House  of  Lords  alt  those  who 
in  the  present  day  have  fought  their  way  into  it  by  their  ta- 
lents, the  Lldons,  the  Lyiidhursts,  the  Broughams,  the  Plunkelts, 
and  most  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops, — ^yet  even  then,  for  compass 
of  understanding,  for  strength  of  reasoning,  for  historical  know- 
ledge, for  copiousness  of  illustration — for  all  which  a  good  edu- 
cation 
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cation  may  begin  lo  teacli — and  the  habits  of  industry,  of  thought, 
and  of  literary  taste,  impJanted  and  stimulated  by  good  educa- 
tion, may  have  enabled  the  accomplished  gentleman,  in  after  life, 
to  acquifR  ; — the  debates  of  the  Peers  would  still  rank  as  a  display 
of  intelligence  and  ability,  at  least  as  high  as  those  of  any  deli- 
berative assembly  which  ever  met  to  discuss  the  interests  of  a  great 
nation.  In  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  yet  to  be  seen — (hitherto, 
certainly,  we  do  not  discover  the  slightest  appearance  of  such  a 
result) — whether  the  ruder  native  intellect  of  the  more  plebeian 
members,  the  Birmingham  Hampdens — as  they  have  been  un- 
gratefully denominated  by  their  once  sworn  allies  of  the  public 
press — and  ibe  orators  of  vestries,  will  put  to  shame  the  system  of 
education  which  has  hitherto  prepared  the  English  gentleman  for 
his  place  in  the  senate.  Stilt  the  struggle  for  that  iiiHuence  which 
can  alone  be  maintained  by  acknowledged  intellectual  superiority 
is  likely,  from  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  to  be  more  trying 
and  severe.  Ihe  House  of  Peers  must  not  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued infusion  of  new  blood,  of  fresh  intellectual  strength  into 
their  order,  from  the  constant  accession  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  successful  men  from  certain  professions — (though  this  is  the 
peculiar  strength  and  security  of  this  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion); the  hereditary  aristocracy  nmst  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  general  muss;  it  must  counterbalance  the  inevitable 
general  tendency  of  distinguished  birth  and  unbounded  wealth  to 
indolent  luxury,  or  more  manly  and  adventurous  dissipation,  by 
connecting  itself  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  intellectual  energies 
of  the  country.  A  truly  aristocratic  cultivation  of  mind  will  alone 
maintain  the  legislative  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Notwith- 
standing the  menacing  signs  of  the  times,  the  Upper  House  has 
not  yet  lost  its  hold  even  on  the  popular  respect,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation  will,  it  is  still  fair  to  hope,  more  and 
more  learn  to  appreciate  its  value  as  a  dam  and  rampart  against 
the  heady  and  turbulent  current  of  <lemocracy.  But  its  future 
power,  and  with  it  the  stability  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
institutions  of  the  country,  must  depend  upon  itself.  We  scruple 
not  to  assert  that,  on  the  personal  weight,  on  the  character  for 
intelligence,  information,  eloquence,  and  political  wisdom,  main- 
tained by  the  rising  aristocracy  of  the  country,  will  depend,  to  a 
great  degree,  the  future  constitution  of  England  ;  not  only  the 
exi.slence  of  their  own  order,  but,  that  which  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  it,  the  present  social  system.  The  great  practical  ques- 
tion must  at  no  distant  day  be  solved,  whether  the  country  is  to 
be  a  monarchy,  fenced  by  a  commanding  aristocracy,  or  a  re- 
public, condescending  for  a  time  to  retairi  the  forms  of  a  mo- 
Barchical  government.  As, 
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As,  llicii,  the  aristocracy  of  tlic  country  receive  tlie  first, 
and  in  gciieial  a  lasting  impulse,  from  tlieir  education  at  our 
public  selioots,  iho  luitiirc  oi  lliut  education  must  iieitlicr  be 
restricted  by  too  rigid  and  timorous  adiiereuce  to  ancient  forms, 
nor  unnecessarily  tampered  witli  in  a  spiiit  of  rash  experiment. 
With  this  cinsa,  most  especially,  (lie  system  of  instruction  must 
not  only  l)e  sound  and  comprehensive,  but  attractive  and  inspi- 
riting. A  dry,  lepulsive,  ami  purely  ulilitariau  system  will  never 
do.  It  will  create,  perhaps,  a  lasting  distaste  ibr  study.  Tlie 
reluctant  pupil  will  paiU  for  emancipation  from  iiis  servile 
trammels  ;  and  when  he  has  burst  them,  he  will  rush  iieadlong 
into  all  llie  follies  and  the  vices  of  tlie  day.  It  will  be  an  admir- 
able plan  for  breeding  future  votaries  of  Melton,  Newmarket, 
or  Crockford's :  but  for  tlie  senate,  for  the  society  of  cultivated 
men,  for  all  which  ought  to  distinguish  an  Eiiglisli  nobleman,  it 
^vill  perhaps  have  induced  a  deep  and  permanent  aversion.  Ijtarn- 
iiig  will  have  a  poor  chance  if  reluctantly  pursued;  and  we  must 
consider  what  learning  has  to  contend  witli^ — all  that  money  can 
command  at  the  school  itself — ((or  in  a  great  public  establishment 
sumptuary  laws  will  always  be  ineti'ective,  particulaily  when  the 
vanity  or  want  of  discretion  in  the  parent,  as  is  getrerally  die  case, 
sliniulates  rather  than  checks  the  thoughtless  expenditure  of  the 
youth)  —  manly  exercises, which  ought  to  be,  as  they  are,  encouraged 
at  our  great  schools,  but  v\hich  of  course  from  a  necessary  relaxa- 
tion, and  a  proper  gymnastic  education  for  the  growing  frame  and 
unset  limbs,  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  an  engrossing  passion  ; 
— above  all,  the  consciousness  which  cannot  be  disgidsed  from  the 
youth  of  rank  or  fortune,  and  which  is  probably  communicated  and 
xirged  in  tlie  most  unanswerable  language  by  the  groom  or  the 
gamekeeper  in  the  vacation,  that  he  has  not  to  gain  his  subsistence 
by  professional  e.xertion — that  his  rank  is  incontestable,  and  his 
opulence  secure.  In  the  case  of  minds  thus  cradled,  nursed,  even 
at  sciioo),  and  at  every  holiday  (unless  under  the  superintendence 
of  parents  endowed  with  more  ihan  ordinary  judgment)  steeped 
in  every  indulgence  uliich  may  withdraw  them  from  exertion, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  young  men 
of  rank  come  forth  from  the  public  schools  with  cultivated  tastes 
and  intellectual  habits,  scholars  as  well  as  gentlemen,  rather  than 
that  others  aspire  to  no  higher  eminence  than  that  of  Almack's 
dandies  or  gambling  rout's. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  mir  whole  system  of  education,  as 
well  at  the  public  schools  as  at  the  universities,  that  it  is  in  perfect 
unison  xuth  oiu' national  institutions.  In  a  social  system  wliicir 
like  ours  admits  a  triple  aristocracy  of  birth,  weallh,  and  talents, 
4  whatever 
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whalever  tends  to  mingle  together  the  difFerent  classes  upon  a 
footing  as  equal  as  possible,  niiligates  in  some  degree,  and  sultens 
away  those  disadvantages  and  jealousies  inseparable  from  all 
distincltous  of  rank.  j\ristocracy  of  every  kind  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  exclusiveness.  Each  has  its  narrow  pride,  wliicli 
induces  it  to  insulate  itself  wilhin  its  peculiar  circle,  and  lo 
despise  al!  distinctions  but  its  own.  There  may  he  some  trulli  in 
the  theory  espoused  with  so  much  bitterness,  and  exaggerated 
with  animosity  no  less  vulgar  and  uuphilosophical  than  tlie  arro- 
gance which  lliey  condemn,  by  some  of  the  second-tale  novelists 
and  the  parly-writers  of  the  day,  that  the  hereditary  aristocracy 
Las  maintained  a  j-^aloua  and  undue  ascendency  over  ihe  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  real  extent,  iuid  the  advantage  or  per- 
nicious consequences  lo  the  community  fronj  this  long  predomi- 
nant intliicnce,  would  be  to  a  candid  and  dispassionate  mind  a 
subject  of  historical  inquiry  of  equal  interest  and  importance. 
But  we  scruple  not  to  assert  that  but  for  the  public  system  of 
education,  this  inthicnce,  whatever  it  may  tiave  been,  would  liave 
been  more  dangerous  and  repugnant  to  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  nation.  Jt  is  at  (lie  public  school  that  birth  and  wealth  re- 
ceive their  first,  and  their  n>ost  salutary  les-sons  of  equality.  The 
aristocracy  of  title  and  fortune  has  its  first  collision  with  the 
aristocracy  of  talent,  and  is  taught  that  it  may  be,  and  will,  without 
stietruous  exertions,  be  worsted,  and  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
confessed  inferiority  in  the  contest.  It  is  lirst  taught  that  there 
is  sonietbing  besides  hereditary  distinction,  which  is  of  import- 
ance in  the  sight  of  the  public.  The  boy,  who  in  Eton  phrase 
is  fiequenlly  sent  up  for  good,  stands  higher  with  the  inde- 
pendent mass  of  his  schoolfellows  than  the  expectant  heir  to 
twenty  thousand  a  year,  or  to  a  ducal  title.  The  trifling  distinc- 
tions which  are  perniilted  to  persons  of  rank  in  the  greatschools,  as 
well  as  in  the  universities,  enforce  little  respect  among  the  boys 
themselves;  unless  he  is  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  courteous 
and  unpresuming  iu  his  behaviour,  the  young  patrician  will  come 
in  for  his  share  of  that  ruder  disciphne  by  which  boys  are  apt  to 
correct  presumption  and  insolence.  A  plebeian  boy  will  thrash  an 
ini[»ertinent  lord  with  most  indiscriminating  impartiality,  and  a 
high-born  dunce  will  be  laughed  at  with  as  little  scruple  as  the 
blundering  son  of  a  tiadesuian.  If  the  aristocracy  has  not  dege- 
nerated into  a  caste — if  it  has  not  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  com- 
mon opinions,  feelings,  and  interests  of  society — we  may  thank  this 
early  fusion  widi  the  other  classes.  The  tiifl-hunter  and  (lallerer 
will  besel  them  in  this  outset  of  life,  but  the  general  and  prevailing 
tone  in  a  public  school  is  that  of  bold  and  generous  independence  j 
not  only  cleverticss  and  superior  attainments,  but  strength  and 

activity, 
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activitv,  success  in  tlie  cricket-field,  or  pulling  a  good  oar  in  the 
boat,  fraiik  and  open  manners,  come  in  for  iheif  Jul!  share  with 
higli  birth  or  tiie  command  of  money  in  the  popular  distributioa 
of  respect  and  eistitiiation.  Incidental  evili^,  no  doubt,  arise  uul  of 
this  intimate  nnion  of  bojis  of  different  stations  and  ditVerent  ex- 
pectations in  life.  Some  whose  parents  can  ill  afford  ihe  necessary 
expenses  of  the  school  may  be  tempted  to  rival  the  prodigality  of 
boys  of  twenty  times  their  fortune;  in  others  the  inborn  servility 
of  character  may  be  developed  by  the  vulgar  desire  of  becoming 
on  familiar  terms  with  a  boy  of  rank.  We  leave  the  author  of 
*  England  and  the  lilnglish  '  in  full  possession  of  his  whimsical 
notion,  that  boys  are  very  frequently  sent  to  public  scliools  with 
express  injunctions  to  attach  themselves  to  the  younger  nobihty 
in  order  to  secure  their  patronage  in  after  life.  There  is  no  soil 
so  rich,  no  air  so  pure,  in  which  parasitic  plants  will  not  thrive,  and 
thrive  in  proportion  to  the  tall  and  stately  trees  which  they  encum- 
ber with  their  pertinacious  grasp.  But  these  are  triHing  evils  in 
comparison  with  the  advantages  derived  by  both  orders  from  their 
jnxtiiposition  in  the  great  arena  of  public  education. 

'  The  democratic  character  of  the  nobility  of  England,  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  aristocracy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  call  it,  is  very 
much  to  be  attributed  to  the  gregarious  education  they  receive,  In 
this  manner,  her  public  schools  form  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  If  they  produce  some  vice  and  a  good  deal  of  rudeness,  they 
subdue  pride,  selfishness,  and  conceit;  they  create  emulation,  friend- 
ship, and  a  manly  strength  of  mind.  Let  any  one  watch  the  education 
of  a  youth  of  high  expectations  in  Spain  or  Italy;  he  will  see  him 
followed  every  where  by  a  servile  flatterer,  under  the  name  of  a  pre- 
ceptor, learning  nothing  but  the  varnish  and  the  falsehood  of  the 
world  ;  the  idol  of  his  parents  and  the  torment  of  his  friends.  Men 
of  sense,  who  have  undergone  this  dangerous  ordeal,  all  speak  with 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  public  schools  of  England.' 

This  extract,  from  the  curious  and  obsolete  work  of  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the  Constitution,  contains  much  truth  and  good  sense. 
His  Lordship,  indeed,  has  become  so  heaitily  ashamed  of,  and  so 
entirely  recanted  all  the  equally  judicious  sentences  in  the  same 
Work,  which  happened  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  his  Reform  Bill,  that,  we  presume,  if  at  any  period  of  his  life 
Providence  should  bless  liini  Mith  an  heir  to  his  talents  and  virtues, 
the  last  place  to  which  the  youthful  scion  of  his  house  would  be 
sent  for  education  would  be  Eton  or  Westminster. 

After  all,  however,  the  sons  of  the  higher  aristocracy  form  but 
a  sniull  propoilioii  of  the  pupils  at  our  public  schools;  youths 
intended  for  the  learned  professions  out-number  very  consi- 
derably those    who   are    born    to  rank   or   independent   fortune. 
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With  these,  individually  at  least,  tlie  question  of  early  education 
is  even  of  more  pniainount  importance.  Their  station,  their 
success  in  life  may  depend  itpon  the  first  impulse  of  the  youthful 
mind.  Unquestionably,  the  understanding  ripens  at  very  different 
periods  in  different  individuals.  The  precocious  boy,  who  is  a 
prodigy  of  quickness  and  intelligence,  is  apt  to  exhaust  himself, 
and  dwindle  down  to  a  very  ordinary  man  ;  wliile  the  solid  talents 
of  more  slow,  but  profounder,  undet standings,  are  developed,  as  it 
v^ercj  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Yet  even  in  these  extreme  cases, 
and  still  more  in  the  ordinary  formation  of  the  intellectual  character, 
the  great  point  is  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  studies  of  the  school  ; 
to  impel  rather  than  to  drive.  The  great  advantage  of  tiie  moral 
discipline  of  a  public  school  is,  that  the  youth  is  early  and  gradu- 
ally habituated  lo  self-depeudence.  In  private  education,  that 
important  period  when  a  young  man  becomes  liis  own  master  bursts 
upon  him  suddenly,  when  his  passions  are  it»  their  greatest  strength, 
and  he  is  altogether  unpractised  in  tlie  control  or  government  of 
his  own  actions.  It  is  the  same,  we  are  persuaded,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  intellectual  character;  the  earlier  a  youth  is  taught  the 
advantage  of  sejf-exertioii,  the  less  he  leans  on  any  strength  but 
his  own,  tlie  greater  necessity  he  finds  of  recurring  to  his  own 
resources,  the  more  he  will  endeavour  to  increase  that  strength 
and  multiply  those  resources.  But  thi.s  will  not  be  the  case,  unless 
the  studies  are  in  some  degree  congenial  to  the  disposition  and  to 
the  period  ui'  life  ;  such  as  may  awaken  some  feeling  beyond  the 
mere  satisfaction  of  having  repealed  a  lesson  with  accuracy,  and 
answered  questions  with  greater  promptitude  than  other  boys. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  school  the  dread  of  correction  and 
a  severer  discipline  may  be  necessary,  at  least  with  the  mass  of 
children,  to  enforce  the  irksome  drudgery  of  acquiring  the  first 
rudiments.  Though  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  even 
our  grammars  are  not  composed  on  principles  much  loo  dry 
and  repulsive,  because  merely  mechanical  and  in  general  unin- 
telligible to  the  child — still  sterner  regulations  may  be  almost 
indispensable  to  tix  the  wandering  attention  during  ihe  very 
earhest  period  of  instruction  ;  and  a  certain  compulsion  will  be 
necessary  throughout  to  spur  up  the  careless  and  indolent  to 
their  work  ;  but  compulsion  will  never  make  a  scholar  Ut  whom 
his  scholarship  will  be  of  any  value  in  after  life.  The  words  will 
have  been  repeated,  the  lesson  construed,  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and 
Homer,  and  the  prose  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  will  have  been 
committed  to  the  memory,  and  a  facility  acquired  of  rendering  so 
much  Greek  and  Latin  into  so  much  Englisli  j  but  the  mind,  the 
taste,  the  moral  feelings,  wdl  have  remainetl  utterly  uneducated,  llie 
judgment  unrefined,  the  style  unformed;  the  task  will  have  been 
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performed  ;  the  busbiesx  of  education  crcdilabi  v  gone  llirough  ; 
but  that  done,  all  is  considered  to  be  done.  No  desire  of  future 
improvement  is  stirring  in  (lie  yet  tnisatistied  mind;  no  aspirations 
after  liigher  ptrfectioii  awakened.  The  nondeiing  parent  is 
deligliled  at  the  proficiency  of  the  youth,  who,  he  finds,  has  thus 
been  perforce  saturated  vvidi  school-learning;  but  is  too  ignorant 
or  too  blind  to  lake  notice  whether  he  ever  after  recurs  to  those 
books  over  which  lie  lias  spent  so  many  years  of  his  young  life, 
or  whether  he  recnis,  of  his  own  accord,  to  any  books  at  all. 
In  short,  we  woultl  put  the  plain  question,  whether  what  is  tech- 
nically called  at  the  universities  the  cramming  system,  the  results 
of  which  are  sometimes,  both  at  scliool  and  at  college,  so  ap- 
parently flattering  to  the  instructor  and  so  complaceully  admired 
by  the  parent,  answers,  in  the  end,  one  real  purpose  of  education  ? 
wliether  Jack,  though  by  some  good  fortune,  or  as  the  reward  of 
such  incess;nit  toil,  he  may  have  obtained  school  and  university 
honours,  is  not  as  dull  a  boy  as  ever — perhaps  conceited  in  his 
duhiess?  Even  his  habits  of  application,  not  being  voluntary,  are 
by  no  means  settled  and  confirmed  ;  no  one  of  the  faculties  which 
are  to  be  of  use  in  public  life  has  been  quickened  or  rendered 
more  acute ;  he  lias  not  acquired  one  taste  wliich  will  give  a 
polished  lone  to  his  mind  ;  he  has  neither  a  scholar-like,  nor  a 
literary,  nor  a  scienlilic  timi. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  no  favourable  Indication  of  the 
■working  of  the  system,  that  in  proportion  with  the  enforced  acqui- 
sition of  considerable  classical  knowledge  in  some  schools  and  at 
the  university,  the  classical  taste  of  the  comnuinity  seems  to  be  on 
the  decline.  We  import  from  Germany  all  our  best  new  editions  of 
the  classics,  and  works  illustrative  of  ancient  literature.  The  few 
which  are  publisiicd  in  this  country  above  the  rank  of  mere  school 
books,  whether  of  a  philological  character,  or,  tike  Mr.  Henry 
Coleridge's  Introduction  to  Homer,  of  a  more  general  and  taste- 
ful class,  find  but  a  slow  and  precarious  sale.  This  may,  ia 
part,  be  attributed  to  many  concurrent  causes.  There  is  the 
secession  of  one  considerable  part  of  the  educated  classes  into 
a  kind  of  religious  republic,  which,  if  not  openly  hostile,  is,  in 
its  influence,  adverse  to  profane  learning.  With  them  scholarship 
is,  at  least,  an  unnecessary,  if  not  a  dangerous  accomplishment. 
The  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  scienlilic  pursuits,  and  even  to 
political  economy,  no  doubt,  by  a  still  fairer  rivalship,  has  with- 
drawn many  vigorous  minds  from  that  which  at  one  time  was  con- 
sidered too  exclusively  the  object  of  intellectual  ambition.  Yet 
tiiese  causes,  and  even  the  more  engrossing  anxieties  of  our  poli- 
tical circumstances,  the  more  laborious  and  difficult  competition 
for  success  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  liberal  professions,  will 
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scarcely,  if  we  consider  the  great  numbers  who  receive  a  highly 
ckussical  educaliori,  account  for  ihis  comparative  indifference  to 
all  inquiries  connected  with  manly  and  elegant  scholarship.  It 
is  cerlaiiilj  remarkable,  that  the  more  favourite  studies  of  the  day 
are  exactly  those  which  men  are  left  to  study  of  tlieir  own  free  will ; 
whicli  tiicy  follow  from  the  bias  of  their  own  minds,  or  for  which 
they  acquire  a  spontaneous  taste  from  instruction  which  they  liave 
sought  out  for  themselves.  We  may  perhaps  revert  again  to  this 
topic. 

Up  to  a  certain  period,  ihe  Eton  system  has  certainly  been 
singularly  successful  in  attaching  the  scholars  to  the  studies  of  the 
institution  ;  but  before  we  inquire  into  the  system  of  education,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  explain  to  the  general  reader  die  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  school.  Much  animadversion  has  been  thrown, 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  administration  of  ihe  Coliegp. — ^the 
original  younrfr(/to«.  Some  petulant,  and  it  appears  ill-grounded 
charges  arc  advanced  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  one  of  the 
pamphlets  before  us ;  but,  aUliough  we  admit  lh;it  countless 
difficulties  embarrass  the  wliole  subject,  some  important  altera- 
tious  in  the  internal  regulalions,  which  regard  the  scho!Hr.i,  appear 
to  be  demanded,  not  by  the  discontented  and  revolutionary,  but 
by  the  sober,  rational,  and  iniproving  spirit  of  the  age.  This  part 
of  the  establishment  is  still  cssentiuily  monastic  in  many  of  its 
forms  and  habits  ;  in  its  origin  it  was  like  many  of  the  same 
period,  when  there  existed  no  considerable  ndddle  class,  and  when 
the  children  of  the  aristocracy  only  supplied  the  higher  dignities  of 
lire  church,  a  seminary  intended  to  reciuit  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
Milh  the  more  promising  youths  from  the  lowest  classes. 

'  The  original  foundation,  as  constituted  in  Ilil,  consisted  of  a 
provost,  ten  fellows  (since  reduced  by  royal  dispensation,  on  occasion 
of  tlie  reduced  income  of  the  college,  to  seven),  ten  chaplains  (since 
reduced  to  two),  as  many  clerks,  and  sixteen  cljoristers,  of  an  upper 
and  under  master,  and  seventy  scholars.  There  was  also  provision 
for  thirteen  servitors,  to  be  elected  at  the  discretion  of  the  provost, 
whose  peculiar  office  was  to  a.ssist  the  parish  clork  iji  ringing  the 
cliape!  bells,  to  keep  clean  the  chapel,  the  college,  and  outhouses,  and 
to  wait  on  the  provost  and  fellows  in  hall  and  in  their  chambers. 
Students  also  were  admitted  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Oppidans,  shared  many  of  the  advantages  of  the 
institution,  though  unattaflied  to  the  foundation.  I  shall  cunline  my 
observations  to  those  parts  of  the  establishment  which  are  connected 
with  the  scholars  on  the  foundation.  They  were  ordered  to  be  "  poor 
and  indigent  boys,"  who  had  acquired  a  certain  proficiency  in  reading 
and  the  first  elements  of  singing.  Candidates  were  disabled  by  ille- 
gitimacy, or  any  such  physical  deformity  as  incapacitated  them  for  the 
clerical  profession ;  and  every  scholar  was  bound  to  undet^o  the  "  finst 
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tonsure"  within  a  year  of  his  election.  They  were  admitted  from  nil 
parts  of  Englaiirl,  though  a  preference  was  to  be  shown  to  the  natives 
of  certain  districts  ;  and  there  is  a  particular  provision  in  favour  of 
such  choristers  as  should  be  considered  most  worthy  of  the  distinction. 
The  scholars  and  choristers  were  apparently  of  the  same  rank.  The 
same  qualifications  were  required  of  the  candidates  to  hoth  situations, 
and  they  were  excluded  by  the  same  disabihties,  and  both  orders  were 
equally  bound  to  qualify  tjjemselves  for  the  clerical  profession.  The 
servitors  also  were  to  be  prepared  for  takinn;  holy  orders  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  when  they  were  dismissed  from  the  college,  The 
tliree  classes  were  educated  togetfier  in  the  public  schools,  and 
instruction  was  afforded  gratuitously  to  them  ail,  as  well  as  to  the 
students  unattached  to  the  foundation.    .... 

'  All  the  members  of  the  CoUege  were  lodged  in  the  quadrangle  or 
cloisters.  In  the  upper  story,  the  provost,  fellows,  and  masters  had 
separate  apartments  ;  the  other  members  were  distributed  in  large 
chambers  on  the  grouud-floor,  The  number  in  each  chamber  is  not 
expressly  stated,  but  apparently  two  chambers  at  tlie  most  were 
apportioned  to  Uie  sclioiars ;  and  provision  was  made  that  three  of 
the  elder  and  most  trustworthy  boys  should  be  placed  in  each,  and 
made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  rest.  Below  the  ag'e  of 
fourteen,  two  lay  together  in  one  bed.  Each  scholar  made  his  own 
bed,  during  whicii  operation  they  were  to  sing  the  morning  hymn  to 
the  Virgin.'— fi/on  System  Vindicated,,  pp.  47-54. 

Different  as  the  object  of  tlie  foiiirdtr  was,  it  is  singular,  though 
undeniably  true,  that  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  devise  a  more  com- 
plete and  perfect  machinery  of  education  for  the  present  period, 
than  is  furnished  by  the  foundation  at  Eton. 

Our  attention  has  of  late  been  strongly  directed  to  the  com- 
plete system  of  popular  education  for  all  classes  established  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  in  otber  parts  of  Germany.  Tiie  instruc- 
tion of  the  whole  population,  distributed  in  their  different  schools 
of  primary  instruction  far  the  lowest  orderSj  of  burgher  schools 
for  the  commercial  classes  in  the  towns,  in  the  gymnasia  and  the 
universities  for  the  higher  orders,  is  admiuistered,  by  the  beneiicent 
de.«j)ol)snj  of  the  stale,  with  the  regularity  and  uniforniily  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  Some  excellent  persons  are  desirous  that  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  should  be  introduced  into  this  country;  to 
which  there  is  tliis  one  insuperable  objection — its  total  impracti- 
cabiiity.  Educaliou  may  eventually  form,  but  it  must  first  adapt 
itself  to  the  national  character.  Every  sectarian  jealousy  must  be 
allayed,  every  party-feeling  rpienched,  the  sturdy  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence compressed  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  bcfoie  the 
mass  of  the  people  would  consent  to  receive  an  education  esta- 
blished by  the  goverinnent.  It  \;ould  retard  for  an  incalcu- 
lable period  the  progress  of  education.  Old  Falstaff  was  not 
more  resolutely  determined  against  giving,  than  the  whole  po- 
pulation 
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pulation  would  be  against  being  taught  *  reason  by  compiil- 
•ion.'  The  valuable  public  servant — wliom  llie  author  of  the 
•  Bubbles  from  the  liiuniieus'  describes  as  diiviiig  the  whole 
popiilattun  of  pigs  to  their  forest  pastures,  through  the  street  of  a 
German  town — would  liave  an  easy  task  to  the  constable  who 
should  have  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  all  line  children  of  a 
village  at  a  school  established  by  the  state.  'I'his,  however,  by 
the  way. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  parts  of  the  Prussian  system  is  the 
estabfishnieut  of  the  Normal  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  mas- 
ters :  it  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  security  which  is  thus 
obtained  for  the  knowledge  of  the  system,  as  well  as  for  tlte 
talent*  and  character  of  the  instructor;  while,  from  tlie  lowest 
schoolmaster  lo  tlie  higiiest  professor,  abilily  and  success  are  sure 
of  their  reward  ;  and  llie  servant  of  the  state  is  never  left  without 
a  respectable  provision  for  his  life.  Now,  the  Eton  foundution 
contains  vvidiin  itself  the  means  of  educating  its  future  masters  in 
the  best  discipline  for  an  accurate  acquaintance,  and  perfect  fami- 
liarity with  the  details  of  its  system,  the  school  itself;  while  it  has 
the  power  of  oftering  a  liberal  remuueralion  for  its  retired  servants, 
wluise  character  and  exertions  may  have  deserved  well  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  scholars  at  Eton  pass  in  a  certain  succession  to  King's 
College,  in  Cambridge  ;  and  from  that  college  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary (though  there  appears  no  statutable  regulation  to  ihatefi'ect, 
and  luoue  instance  we  know  that  the  custom  has  been  infringed)  to 
select  ihe  under-masters  of  the  establishment.  One  of  the  under- 
masters  has  been,  we  believe,  invariably  advanced  to  the  head  inaster- 
eliip.  The  dignities  of  the  college,  the  provostship  and  fellowships, 
oflf  r  a  libera!  reward  and  an  honourable  retreat  for  some  of  line  mas- 
ters, after  a  certain  period  of  laboui'.  'J'he  fellowships,  indeed,  arc 
by  no  means  invajiably  tilled  up  from  the  under-masters;  it  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  lest  a  kind  of  claim 
should  be  established,  which  might  limit  the  proper  freedom  of 
election  ;  but  at  present  five  out  of  the  eight,  including  the  pro- 
vost, have  gained  the  reward  of  comparative  ease  by  many  years 
of  hard  service  in  the  tuition  of  the  school.  Thus  there  is  a  con- 
stant succession  of  teachers  well  versed  iiiall  the  practical  details, and 
dieply  imbued  with  (lie  spirit  of  the  system;  pledged  by  all  their  old 
dclighiful  associations,  and  bound  by  gratitude,  by  generous  pride, 
and  (no  unworthy  motive)  stimulated  perhaps  by  Ihe  hope  (►f  ob- 
taining an  honourable  retirement  alter  a  proper  period  of  service. 
In  the  frequent  election  of  the  under-master  lo  the  fellowship, 
-there  is  another  great  advantage,  that  lire  succession  of  masters  is 
•more  rapid — new  life  and  energy  is  continually  infused  into  the 
Bjsteni.     Instead  of  lingering  ou  lo  unrewarded  old  age,  when  all 
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the  spring  and  buoyancy  of  life  have  lang^uished  away,  and  the 
bii.siiiess  of  tlie  school  sunk  by  lung  liabit  into  a  dull  and  fornial 
routine,  tlie  uiider-masltT  at  Eton  rarely  continues  iiiliis  situation 
beyond  what  may  be  considered  the  active  and  ambitions  period  of 
life;  he  either  obtains  or  despairs  of  obtaining  some  reward, 
fiom  the  college  or  in  church  preferment,  and  makes  room  for  some 
fresh  and  enterprising  successor. 

But  llie  beauty  of  this  whole  complete  and  progressive  system 
will  be  marred  if  the  fellowships  of  Eton  and  the  church  prefer- 
ment, mIiicIi  is  fairly  tenable  with  such  a  situation,  be  not  a  libe- 
ral  provision  for  a  gentleman.  We  should  be  jealous  of  any  reform 
in  the  establishment  which  would  either  diniinisli,  to  any  consider- 
able amount,  the  power  of  the  college  to  maintain  a  hberal  hos- 
pitality, or  trencli  materially  on  the  comforts  of  the  individual 
members.  At  first  sigiit  it  might  appear,  llint  in  a  foimdation  like 
that  of  Eton,  the  seventy  scholars  were  intended  to  enjoy  a  more 
ample  proportion  of  the  conjnion  funds  than  the  fellows,  originally 
ten  in  number,  but  reduced  to  seven.  The  '  Viuflicator/  however, 
has  made  u  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  present  distribution,  which 
appears  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  the  land,  and,  according  to 
our  view,  is  justified,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  expediency 
of  tiie  case.  Still  the  re-organizalion  of  the  whole  plan  of  the 
college,  as  regards  llie  scholars,  is  imperiously  required.  It  would 
be  the  most  ungenerous,  and,  we  are  convinced,  unjust  impeach- 
ment upon  ihc  liberality,  the  good  sense,  the  grateful  attachment 
of  die  members  of  (he  present  foundation,  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  institution,  if  we  did  not  suppose  them  willing  to  make 
every  saciiHce  compatible  with  the  comfort  and  proper  dignity  of 
their  own  situation.  7he  College  nt  Eton  might  be  made  the 
inoHl  splemlitl,  according  to  oiu'  view  the  most  useful,  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  tlie  wliole  \ingdoni.  Introduce  a  fairer  compe- 
tition for  its  advantages ;  obtain,  if  possible,  the  concurrence  of 
King's  College  in  the  honourable  career  of  improvement;  let  the 
members  of  that  establishment  disdain  the  disgraceful  privilege  of 
obtaining  a  degree  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  without  passing 
the  usual  examination,  or  being  permitted  to  contend  for  the  Uni- 
versity honours.*     Above  all,  remove  whatever  is  offensive  to  the 


•  This  ilislionuiirnWe  tUslinctlnn  is  clniined  also  by  th«  iiipmbors  of  New  Colltge, 
Oxfotd.  W«  riimembor  a  pnmphli;!,  written  by  an  *jli'(j;iiQt  sdmlar  ami  an  excellent 
man,  who  lias  recently  been  cut  uii'  without  attaining  Lhtj  littriiry  or  jirulVssionnl  dis. 
liiictiou,  wliicli  his  tiilenlu  might  well  liiive  ccnunaiideJ,  the  Ittiv.  Aug-iistus  Hare, 
wliith  in  vain  atlempted  to  jierstiade  the  members  of  his  College  to  disdain  this 
exemption.  The  pamiihlet  vran  written  with  so  much  ability,  that  niie  of  the  mu#t 
distinguished  acholara  i>t  the  UtiivurNity  {irciiiuuncecl  it  to  be  fatal  to  it»  own  argu- 
ment )  fur  if  the  exis(in|{  syttem  cuiild  jirutluce  meu  capable  uf  such  peiibrmaucea, 
it  needed  no  refurmatioa. 
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decency  of  moHerii  Imbits  and  dangerouii  to  the  ptirity  of  Cliristiauj 
morals,  in  the   piesent   life   of   llie  scholars    on    tke  /aundttdon  ji 
place  lliein  on  a  level,  in  every  respect,  with   tlic  Opindans ;    nnd 
any  saciifice  which  may  be  made  by  men  especially  connected    by! 
every  tie  of  pride  and  interest  and  gratitude  xvit!>  llie  cliaracter  of 
the  foundation,  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  increased  repu- 
tation  of  the  whole   eslablislinieiit,  the  siipeiiuiity  of  their  tnvii 
position,  and,  we  may  perhaps  add,  the  advantages  of  which  their 
own  families  might  partake  in  the  improved  adniinistralioii  of  the 
College. 

We  are  stating  no  imaginary  grievance — we  know  that  \vc  are 
gtiilty  of  no  exaggeration,  when  we  assert  that,  in  point  of 
manners,  habits,  and  morals,  a  geutlcmaii'.H  sun  m  exposed  to  a 
most  dangerous  or«leal  in  passing  through  fhe  colhyr  at  Kton.  Iti 
the  first  place,  as  to  the  lodging  of  the  scholars  :  these  seveiitj( 
boys  sleep  together  in  one  large,  and  two,  or  rather  three,  smaller 
rooms;  the  latter  may  contain  rather  more  than  twenty,  the  rest 
occupy  the  Long  Chamber.  In  these  rooms,  after  tlie  dooi^  are 
closed  for  the  night,  they  are  left  without  any  control  or  disci* 
ptine,  except  that  which  the  elder  boys  are  expected  to  mainliuii 
over  the  younger.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  do  better  llum 
adopt  the  grave,  guarded,  and  rational  language  of  the  '  Vindi- 
cator.' 

'  There  is  no  reason  why  the  collegers  should  not  occupy  the  same] 
honourable  position  among  their  fellows,  as  is  now  held  by  the  founda* 
tion  students  of  our  Universities.     The  aeluat  disparity  that  exists  in  the ' 
conventional  rank  of  the  two  bodies  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  tlie 
jjrejiidices  ivhicli  attach    to  the  mode  of  life  atill   upheld  at  Kton. 
Independently  of  these  evils,  which  may  perliaps  he  liglrtly  considered 
as  mere  matters  of  opinion,  but  are  not  on   that  account  less  op- 
pressive, there  is  a  practical  evil  of  the  -ivorst  tendency  in  the  moral 
contagion  arising'  from  the  constant  intercourse  of  such. large  num- 
bers in  a  public  room.     Not  oidy  are  the  studies  and  private  pursuits] 
of  the  scliolar  effectually  interrnpted,  but  ttierc  is  an  entire  want  of  I 
that  individual   existence,  nnd  inviolate  retirement,  which,  according  ; 
to  the  present  habits  of  this  country,  are  essentially  necessary  even  , 
among  boys,  for  the  production  of  pure  and  exalted  feelings.     There ^ 
is  no  opportunity  for  such  self-discipline,  and  the  mind  that  expe- 
riences the  necessity  is  necessarily  injured  by  the  loss  ;  while  among 
minds  of  a  lower  tone,  the  principles  of  evil  spread  and  are  miUtiplied 
by  continued  contact,  and  mutual  exdtement,  to  an  infinite  degree. 

'  Moreover,  there  is  an  entire  want  of  effectual  control  over  the  boys  | 
while  they  are  in  their  thamtiers.     There  are  temptations  and  ten- 
dencies in  this  unnatural  freedom,  which  few  boys  have  the  will,  and 
still  fewer  the  courage,  to  withstand.     The  license  thus  given,  and 
the  illicit  practices  thus  carried  on  without  the  possibility  of  restraint, 
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liave  produced  among  tlie  scliolars  low  and  unworthy  habits,  which-, 
Mn  many  cases,  have  sunk  their  moral  condition  heloiv  the  high  and 
I  honourable  tone  of  their  fellow  students.     It  is  on  the  highest  reli- 
gious groundH,  therefore,  that  I  argue  for  the  necessity  of  an  entire 
talteration  of  this  part  of  the  system.     It  is  from  a  settled  conviction, 
I  that  the  mental  constitution  of  thousands  among  the  higher  classes 
of  our  society  is  permanently  deteriorated  by  its  continuance.' — Eton 
System  Vindicated,  p.  68. 

To  this  statement  we  shall  add  nothing,  but  that  if  the  system  be 
objectionable  for  one  obvious  reason,  with  regard  to  the  eUler  boys, 
for  another  it  is  fatal  to  the  lower  :  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  lower 
colleger  to  be  a  gentleman ;  if  he  ever  becomes  a  scholar,  amid 
the  various  disadvantages  under  which  he  labours,  it  certainly 
reflects  no  ordinary  credit  on  the  genera!  system  of  instrtictioii. 
Fagging,  in  other  parts  of  the  school,  excepting  in  very  rare 
iustances  of  extreme  and  always  odious  tyranny,  is  a  kind  of  clien- 
tela,  by  which  a  young  boy,  if  he  performs  some  slight  services, 
is  entitled  to  the  protection,  and  frerjuently  obtains  the  lasting 
friendship,  of  an  older  one  ;  but  here  it  assumes  its  most  objec- 
tionable and  degrading  form.  There  is  scarcely  a  menial  office 
which  a  young  boy  may  not  be  forced  to  perform  ,  on  this  one  point, 
the  language  used  by  the  author  of  the  '  Eton  iibuses'  is,  in  our 
opinion,  however  strong,  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  Vindicator  has  made  some  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  lodging  the  scholars  on  a  different  plan, 
but  lie  does  not  venture  to  point  out  the  source  from  which  the 
great  increa-iie  in  the  expenditure  is  to  be  covered.  As  arbiters,  %vho 
cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality,  we  shall  be  less  scrupulous. 
Let  that  portion  of  the  expense  which  cannot  fairly  be  borne  by 
llie  college  be  thrown  at  once  and  openly  upon  tlie  parents  of  the 
boys.  It  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  a  very  considerable  saving, 
even  to  them.  At  present  the  boys  on  the  foundation  have  ail 
the  discomfort,  all  the  degradation  of  charity  boys,  while  their 
expenses  are  little  less  than  those  of  the  oppidans,  'I'he  simple 
fact  is,  that  tiie  colleger  could  not  subsist  upon  the  diet  alone 
furnished  by  the  college — he  could  not  cany  on  the  studies  of  the 
school  ill  the  chambers  appropriated  by  the  college  to  his  use. 
As  tor  the  diet,  it  may  or  maij  not  be  proportioned  to  the  original 
statutable  allowance  ;  whether  it  be  in  ihe  old  hereditary  iiuilton, 
or  diversified  by  beef  and  veal,  is  altogether  unimportant.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  no  breakfast  found  ;  the  dinner,  to  those 
who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  assailants  of 
the  joint,  runs  desperately  short,  (surely  this  might  be  better 
regulated,  by  something  like  the  plan  of  commons  in  the  uni- 
versity,) and  the  supper,  or  whatever  may  be  the  eveniug  meal. 
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is  in  the  same  manner  to  be  provided  by  the  boy  himself.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  thai  a  boy 
slioutd  hire  for  his  own  use  a  room  in  the  town,  where  of  course 
he  is  under  no  control ;  and  in  this  room  he  provides  for  himself 
a  great  part  of  his  meals,  and  pnrsues  tiis  studies.  This  is  done 
under  the  coiuiivaiice  of  the  authorities,  tliough  all  these  rooms, 
strictly  speaking,  are  without  the  bounds  beyond  which  the  boys 
ought  not  to  be  seen.  This  is  a  heavy  expense  to  tlie  prudent 
boy — with  the  thouglitless  it  leads  to  every  kind  of  extravagance. 
It  would  be  much  better  that  all  this  should  be  arranged  in  some 
manner  so  as  to  be  both  recognised  and  regulated  by  the  college. 
The  boys  would  be  screened  from  the  plunder  and  petty  imposi- 
tions of  small  tradesmen,  and  be  secured  from  the  temptation  to 
debt,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  present  plan.  A  direct  charge 
made  under  the  sanction  of  the  college,  with  iheir  guarantee  for 
its  economical  disbursement,  would  be  mucli  fairer,  and  ought  to 
be  nmch  more  acceptable  to  the  parents  of  the  boys,  than  the 
unchecked,  uncontrolled  expenditure  to  which  tliey  are  liable  at 
present. 

The  college,  if  it  were  considered  merely  as  the  seminary  of  the 
future  masters,  ought  to  be  raised  as  high  as  possible  in  public 
estiuiation  ;  every  unnecessary  distinction,  every  debasing  sign  of 
inferiority  to  the  other  boys, — uboveull,  everything  which  tends  to 
lower  ihe  tone  of  their  own  minds,  to  vulgarise  tlieir  habits,  to 
give  coarseness  to  their  manners — every  vestige,  in  short,  of  the 
charily  brnj  should  be  effaced — every  indication  obliterated  that 
the  establishment  was  originally  intended  to  breed  up  a  race  of 
young  and  not  overcleanly  monks  ;  of  which  the  vast  and  common 
dormitory  and  the  refectory  remain,  while  all  the  monastic  disci- 
pline, the  severe  superintendence  of  the  superiors,  has  gradually 
relaxed  and  died  away. 

The  FAou  foimdaiion  seems  originally  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  nucleus  for  a  more  extensive  system  of  education.  The  admission 
of  oppidans  or  town  boys  is,  we  believe,  coeval  with  the  institu- 
tion. The  number  of  collegers  is  seventy;  that  of  oppidans,  of 
course,  is  variable,  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  master. 
Eton,  indeed,  has  been  less  liable  than  other  schools  to  the  capri- 
cious llucluatious  of  that  fashion,  which  suddenly  raised  one  cele- 
brated school  iu  the  metropolis  to  above  six  hundred,  and,  under 
iJie  same  master,,  and  the  same  system,  allowed  it  to  fall  to  one 
hundred  and  tifty.  Fi\e  hundred  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  aveiage 
of  the  Imoii  uunibtrs,  and  perhaps  those  who  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  its  prosperity  could  scarcely  wish  to  see  it  much  above] 
that  number.  The  system  of  education  is  the  same  for  both  co!^ 
legers  and  oppidans  ;  each  boy  is  placed  under  a  tutor,  selected  I 
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by  Uie  parent,  and  under  his  siipciiuteiKlenct;  jnepaicd  dn  tlie 
lessons  in  the  school.  Tlic  compositions,  likewise,  jkiss  niider  liis 
corieclitig  luiiid  before  ihey  are  thnilly  delivered  to  the  a|][)oiiiled 
master  in  tiie  school.  These  lessons  are  learnt,  and  the  exercises 
composed  out  of  tiie  school  hours,  which  are  in  tact  an  examina- 
tion rather  than  a  period  of  study  and  instruction.  Tlie  '  Parent ' 
expresses  his  astouishrnent  at  this  simple  fact — a  clear  indication 
that,  however  iulinvately  acquainted  he  nniy  Le  with  the  outwiird 
details  of  the  system,  lie  has  by  no  uieanii  a  clear  apprehension  uf 
its  practical  workings. 

"^I'lie  fust  point  lo  be  considered  is  the  religious  education.  On 
one  important  change  connected  with  lliis  subject  ail  the  writers 
before  us  appeui'  lo  concur.  We  allude  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  frequent  weekly  attendance  in  the  chapel,  which  on  liolidays, 
they  say,  '  serves  the  purpose  of  a  roll-callj  to  prevent  the  lani- 
biing  and  adventurous  from  liaving  too  many  continuous  hours  at 
their  command  ;  and  is  a  substitute  for  schoolj  w ith  all  the  iik- 
someness  of  contlnenient,  without  the  advantage  of  instruction.' 
The  Vindicator  himself  concurs  in  the  necessity  of  this  change. 
He  however  insists  on  a  wide  difference  between  the  church  ser- 
vice which  thus  tills  up  the  holiday  at  Eton,  and  the  regidar  morning 
and  evening  prayers  in  the  College  chapels  at  the  University.  In 
defence  of  the  latter  he  writes  with  the  sliengdi  of  unaffected  piety  | 
and  as  this  practice  has  called  forth  some  animadversion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  a  statesman  whose  religious  character, 
no  less  than  his  eminent  talents,  must  give  weight  to  his  opinions, 
we  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Stanley  himself  to  the 
arguments  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 

'  That  man  is  not  to  be  tnvied  whose  heart  does  not  turn  with 
love  and  reverence  to  those  collegiate  chapels,  where  alone  in  our 
land  the  God  to  whom  tlie  eyes  of  all  look  up  for  their  daily 
hread,  receives  his  daily  ofi'ering  of  pubhc  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. These  are  forms  endeared  to  every  Christian,  as  a  demon- 
strative part  of  that  traditionary  evidence  on  which  his  whole  reli- 
gion rests.  They  are  the  links  that  bind  us  to  past  times,  and  to 
modes  of  life  which  arc  no  more.  They  realize  to  our  senses  the 
habits  of  devotion  that  prevailed  in  Christendom,  when  relicrion  was 
all  in  all.  They  are  the  standing  memorials  and  visible  proof's  of  the 
deep,  heartfelt  impressions  that  Christianity  wrought  in  the  world 
wlien  it  was  first  preached.  But  it  is  not  merely  from  its  historical 
interest  that  I  advmrate  the  sacred  importance  of  this  custom.  The 
object  proposed  at  our  schools  of  learning,  by  an  observance  of  these 
forms,  is  to  h:d.'ituate  the  minds  of  our  youth  to  the  regular  praetice 
of  i^ocial  worship,  and  to  train  them  up  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  necessity  of  a  daily  communion  with  their  Creator. 

'  I  greatly  doubt  whether,  even  in  such  cases,  any  permanent  dis- 
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taste  for  devotion  is  produced  hy  these  observances.  But  among  minds 
of  a  purer  tone,  Buch  as  are  found  in  the  far  greater  number  of  young 
persons,  where  the  rtligious  affections  are  ardent,  though  uniaettled, 
and  the  sense  of  moral  dependence  is  strong,  though  undtfined,  tiiere 
are  agencies  forced  into  operution  by  this  custom,  \vhicl\  must  be  of 
the  most  essential  benefit.  Tlie  summons  to  chapel  at  the  commence- 
ment  and  the  close  of  every  day — the  recurring  consciousness  of  the 
sacied  duty — the  constant  representation  of  their  dependence  upon 
their  Maker — the  contrastof  the  devout  ceremony  and  its  solemn  warn- 
ings, with  the  scene  and  the  conversation  ivliich  may  have  just  been 
left — the  harmony  of  these  religious  musings  with  the  quiet  studies 
of  the  day — tlie  support  and  direction  afforded  to  the  transient  and 
wavering  aspirations  after  better  things-^these  are  influences  so  con- 
genial to  all  our  purer  feelings,  so  beneficially  associated  with  the 
general  training  of  young  minds,  that  their  efforts  can  be  destroyed 
or  impaired  only  by  some  unnatural  perversencss  or  insensibility,' — 
Eton  Sijsit'/n  Vindicated,  pp.  12,  la. 

The  Vindicator  attributes  the  defective  religions  instruction  at 
Eton  during  ihc  last  century  to  '  the  general  religions  indifference 
of  ttie  age.'  He  has,  we  conceive,  somewliat  overstated  lliis  fact, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  undeniable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no 
one  would  now  question  the  necessity  that  religion  should  be 
taught  in  our  great  schools  in  its  history,  in  its  evidences,  in  its 
plainer  doctrines,  and,  if  possible,  in  its  high  and  uncoulroversial 
spirit.  It  should  be  taught,  not  as  to  the  ihcolugic  student,  but  as 
to  the  well-informed  Christian  gentleniau  nnd  the  practical  Christian. 
I'o  this  branch  of  study  a  strong  impulse  has  been  given  by  (he  niu- 
niticent  foundation  of  the  fireseiit  l)ukeof  Newcastle.  This  uoble- 
nian,  whose  judicious  liberality  in  '  doing  what  Ije  will  with  his  own  ' 
would  be  a  litter  object  lor  the  iinilatioii  of  his  political  antagonists 
than  uflheir  ill-assunieil  contempt,  has  iiistittited  three  scholarships 
of  ool.  a-yeur,  to  be  held  at  either  university  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  i\ccording  to  the  express  direction  of  the  founder,  the  re- 
litjioiis  actjvinments  of  llie  candidates  form  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  examination  for  these  honours.  No  boy  who  lias  not  satis- 
fied the  examiners  of  his  competency  in  this  branch  of  study  is 
permitted  to  enter  further  into  the  field  of  competition.  We 
have  seen  more  than  one  set  of  papers  which  have  been  proposed 
for  these  boys,  at  wliich  we  suspect  that  many  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  in  former  days,  would  have  felt  some  awkward  misgivings 
and  perplexities;  yet  MC  have  been  credibly  informed  that,  while 
no  single  boy,  out  of  nearly  forty  candidates,  luts  ever  been  rejected 
for  wjtut  of  suflicienl  information,  some  of  the  beat  instructed  have 
answered  ihe  whole  wiUi  surprising  accuracy  and  extent  of  know- 
ledge. Of  course  the  benefit  of  this  extraordinary  impulse  is  not 
confined  to  the   boys  who  are  candidates  for  the  schularship ;  it 
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influences  the  general  tone  of  mind  throughout  the  school,  and 
mingles  itself  with  the  general  system  of  instruction. 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  understood,  that  this  high  degree  of  re- 
ligions knowledge  is  not  so  much  iiitained  by  the  public  studies 
of  the  school,  us  iu  the  private  intercourse  between  the  pupils  and 
their  tutor.  There  is  one  '  school-time'  on  the  Saturday  set  apart 
exclusively  for  religious  instruction  ;  but,  the  '  Parent'  complains 
with  justice,  this  school-time  is  too  frequently  interfered  with  by 
difterent  causes,  which,  according  to  ancient  usage,  convert  the 
Saturday  iutu  a  half  holiday  ;  besides  this,  there  are  Lent  lessons 
in  Burnet  '  De  Fide  et  Officiis.^  Some  regulation  appears  desir- 
able, by  which  this  part  of  the  instruction  might  be  brought  more 
regularly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  masters  in  the  school ;  and 
there  appears  much  truth  in  the  objection,  that  part  of  the  Sun- 
day is  devoted  to  the  composition  of  a  theme,  which,  though  in 
general  on  a  moral  subject,  is  rather,  in  fact,  an  exercise  in  Latin 
composition. 

But,  notwillislanding  this  favourable  result,  the  whole  system  of 
*  private  business,"  that  is,  of  private  study  with  the  tutor,  which  is 
the  privilege  of  a  favoured  few  on  the  payment  of  a  higher  sum 
for  tuition,  appears  to  us  radically  wrong.  In  common  justice, 
the  whole  disposable  time  of  the  tutor  ought  to  be  equally  dis- 
tribiit'jd  among  the  pupils  entrusted  to  his  care.  In  practice,  it 
is  said,  that  a  promising  youth,  whose  parents  are  in  narrow 
circuiustaiices,  may  always  be,  and  frequently  is,  admitted  to  the 
advantages  of  these  private  lectures  without  any  additional 
charge;  but  however  creditable  this  is  to  the  liberality  of  the 
tutors,  many  parents  may  scruple  to  accept  a  boon  of  this 
nature,  and  yet  Itavc  a  just  right  to  complain  tliat  atty  advantage 
siioulil  be  enjoyed  by  one  class  of  boys  over  another,*  At  all 
events,  every  appearance  of  favour  to  the  more  wealthy,  any  regu- 
lation which  may  allbrd  the  least  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality, should  be  avoided  with  the  most  scrupulous  jealousy. 
We  shall  again  asseit  our  privilege  of  impartial  standers  by,  in 
e.xplaining,  without  hesitation,  the  wliole  case.  The  plain  fact  is, 
that  the  tutors  are  shamefully  underpaid,  and  this  system  has  been 
allowed  to  cieep  iu,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  atfording  an 
ailequale  remuneration  for  their  labours.  Those  who  are  accns- 
tonud  to  tremble  at  the  enormous  expense  of  our  public  schools, 
will  be  surpii.sed  to  hear  titut  the    payment   for  instruction  is,  to 

•  The  '  Parent'  aiiimailvbrts  on  the  injustice  of  cxcluiling  the  collegers  from  private 
business.  The  Vindicator  replies  by  aiij»^estinp,  '  That  it  would  givu  au  unfair  ad- 
v-iutajtu  (o  the  wenllhiiT  scholirs  itvtir  tlu'ir  puorer  competitors,  in  the  exiiininaUon 
tor  lln>  King's  Cullep;  sehiil.irBhiiis.'  This  is  the  weakest  scnteiicu  in  this  uiccllent 
[mm]ihlt't.  Thinj;s  are  much  changi'il  if  tlie  coiR{ititiliun  for  the  sdlularshiiM  of 
ICiiig's  be  8U  fair  ur  so  furmiUablii — wu  hope  it  ia  au. 
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the  head-master,  6L  6s. — to  the  tutor,  lOf.  10s.— a  small  charge  of 
about  21.  lOs.  for  other  incidental  niattera,  is  the  whole  expense 
of  Eton  education,  Noblemen,  we  believe,  have  the  privilege, 
unenvied,  we  presume,  by  the  most  liberal  democrat,  of  puyiug 
double.  The  private  pupils  pay  to  the  tutor  an  additional  10/.  10s. 
It  would  be  much  better,  in  our  opinion,  if  the  whole  school  paid 
\5L  \os.f  or  even  '20L — this,  we  believe,  is  paid  at  Harrow^ 
than  tliat  this  inequality  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  We  wish 
distinctly  to  be  understood  as  objecting  only  to  this  appearance 
of  unfairness,  not  to  the  private  business  itself,  which,  wbetiier  to 
adapt  the  plan  of  tuition  to  the  slower  or  peculiar  capacities  of 
the  dull  and  wayward,  or  to  encourage,  to  direct,  to  stimulate 
the  more  promising,  is  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
system.  It  is  this  which  brings  the  institution  into  closer  contact 
with  the  peculiar  mind,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  disposi- 
tion of  the  individual ;  enables  each  tutor  not  only  to  classify  his 
pupils  according  to  the  extent  of  their  attainments — but  to  adapt 
the  books  which  he  selects  for  their  study,  so  as  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects or  to  suit  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  individual:  in  short,  it  in* 
Iroduces,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  so  large  an  establishment,  the 
single  advantage  of  private  tuition,  the  more  close  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  different  faculties,  which  vary  inlinitely  in  dif- 
ferent boys  ;  the  constant  accommodation  of  the  system  of  ia8truc«< 
lion  to  the  necessities  of  each  particular  case. 

Classical  learning  is — long  may  it  continue  I — the  staple  com-* 
modity  of  Eton  School,  To  do  justice  to  the  impugners  of  the 
present  system,  there  is  no  controversy  on  this  point.  We 
will  not,  theiefore,  enter  at  any  length  into  this  question,  or  sum-* 
nion  to  our  assistance  the  splendid  passage  in  Professor  Sedg- 
wick's 'Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge," 
in  which  he  dwells  on  the  advantages  of  classical  learning,  liut 
there  is  another  witness,  whose  authority  oh  questions  of  education 
may  be  considered  even  more  impartial  and  unbiassed.  Although 
his  own  studies  have  led  him  to  fathom  the  very  depths  of  ancient 
learning  in  its  most  abstruse  inquiries — yet  his  highly-philoso- 
phical mind,  extensive  knowledge  of  modern  literature,  and  the; 
profound  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  give  the  greatest  weight  to  the  opinions  of  M. 
Victor  Cousin.  In  the  translation  of  his  '  Report  on  Education 
in  Prussia,'  by  that  industrioas  and  very  clever  person,  Mrs. 
Austin,  we  find  the  following  passage: — 

'  Classical  studies  are,  without  any  comparison,  the  most  important 
of  all ;  for  their  tendency  and  their  object  is  the  knowledge  of  human, 
nature,  which  they  consider  under  all  its  grandest  aspects:  here,  in 
the  laaguages  and  the  literature  of  nations,  which  have  left  indelible 
''    -    "  traces 
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traces  of  their  passage  on  eartli ;  there,  in  the  fruitful  vicisaitivde 
of  history,  constantly  reniotlelling  and  constantly  improving  the  frame 
of  society.  Lastly,  in  philosophy,  which  reveals  tlie  simplest  ele- 
ments and  the  uniform  structure  of  that  wonderful  being,  whom  his- 
tory, laripiiai^p,  and  literature  successively  invest  with  forms  the  most 
varied,  yet  all  connected  with  some  part,  more  or  less  important,  of 
his  interna!  constitution.  Classicid  studies  keep  alive  the  sacred  tra- 
dition of  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  human  race.  To  cur- 
tail or  eiifeehle  such  studies  woiild,  Jn  my  eyes,  be  an  act  of  harbarism 
— a  crime  against  all  true  atid  high  civilisation — and,  in  some  sort, 
an  act  of  high  treason  against  humanity.' 

What  is  llie  use  of  dedicaling  so  much  of  tli6  most  precious 
time  of  life  to  the  study  of  two  dead  languages?*  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  assert  thai  the  acquisition  of  classical  knowledge  to  a3  great 
an  extent  as  is  attained  by  ihc  generality  of  lliose  who  receive  a 
liberal  education,  or,  indeed,  a  high  degree  of  scliolanship,  may  not 
be  coiupiessed  into  a  narrower  compass  :  its  elemental  principles 
may  perhaps  be  langht  in  a  siittpler  and  more  compendious  form; 
the  power  of  coniniaudiug  the  treasures  of  ancient  thought,  of 
coninuinicating  in  their  native  tongues  with  those  master-spirits 
who  have  cast  the  unapproachable  models  of  coniposiiion  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  may  be  attained  with  less  exclusive  and  pro- 
longed devotion.  But  if  the  studies  of  youth  are  to  be  severely 
measured  by  tlien'  utillfij,  we  must  first  define  thia  vague  and  am- 
biguous term,  and  clearly  ascertain  llie  precise  point  in  contro- 
versy. In  the  higher  and  nobler  sense,  all  knowledge  is  nf  use — 
as  it  enlarges  the  mind — as  it  exercises  tlie  reasoning  faculties — as 
it  multiplies  the  sources  of  redned  and  elegant  pleasure — as  it 
elevates  above  sordid  and  sensual  pursuits — as  it  disinfectJi  us  from 
prejudice — as  it  enables  to  appreciate  tlie  value  and  dignity  of 
truth — as  it  brings    lis  acquainted  with   the  nature  of  man  as  tle- 


•  Under  ihe  sheUer  of  sncb  niilhority  as  ProfMssor  St'i]};wick  anci  M.  Cous-in,  we 
entertain  no  great  apprdiensions  from  thedi>nuQtiation  of  classical  studies  with  witich 
the  lively  oulhcir  ul"  1h«  '  Buhbtt's'  has  iiiti'isp«'istil  his  German  '  Bjith  Guide.' 
The  opinions  of  the  '  Old  Gentleman  '  vcuxy  jierliupahe  lhoiij;ht  iif  lets  weij^ht,  us,  hy 
his  own  uccuiint,  be  disrontiuiied  tliOKo  Btudies- nt  the  ajce  of  fourteen!  aitd  ciiimut 
have  n  very  aceurafe  renienitirance  of  their  cfli-ct  or  inlliience.  The  writer  of  the 
original  '  Butii  Guide '  was  a  thorouf;h  Eton  muii ;  and  he  likewise  indulged  in  Giig- 
gestiong  for  Ihe  rt-iihement  of  Kton  i^ducalion. 

'  T!icu({h  the  master  who  left  it, — thoiigli  no  one  objects 

To  his  care  ot  tlie  boys  in  all  other  respects^ — 

Was  extremely  lemisa'as  aseniiihle  miui. 

In  never  devising  some  elegant  plnn 

For  improving  their  persona  and  showing  them  how 

Tu  hold  u[i  their  hendH  and  to  make  a.  good  how; 

When  they've  got  audi  a  cliarnnitvg  lon^;  room  for  a  ball, 

M  here  seholarH  might  practise  and  maxtera  atid  all,' 
But  perhaps  the  uulhor  of  a  certain  '  Ride  over  the  Pampas '  would  prefer  the  In- 
sttuctloa  of  the  loys  ia  a  gallupatie! 
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veloped  under  different  circumstances  of  age,  of  country,  of  social 

perfection — as  it  carries  us  upward  to  ihe  object  and  die  fountain 
ot  all  knowledge,  the  supreme  Author  of  tlic  Creation.  But  taking 
the  narrower  and  vulgar  sense  of  usefulness,  as  conjiiied  to  (hat 
vvhicli  will  be  of  value  in  the  common  inlercourse  or  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations of  life  ;  which  will  enable  a  man  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
help  liim  in  any  difiicult  occurrence,  assist  him  in  altuininj;  a  de- 
cent position  ill  society,  or  in  providing  for  his  family — useful 
knowledge  may  be  comprised  in  a  very  brief  and  compendious 
summary,  or  may  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  peculiar  stu- 
dies of  each  art  or  profession.  Contingencies  may  arise  in  which 
knowledge  the  most  remote  from  one's  ordinary  pursuits  may 
be  of  ihe  most  inestimable  value.  The  man  of  the  most  seden- 
tary life  and  profession  may  be  obliged  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  it 
is  quite  conceivable  (hat  he  might  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  the 
ill-managed  vessel  if  he  should  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  nautical  science.  But  these  are  circuinstancts  of 
such  rare  occurrence,  and  so  entirely  dependent  upon  mere  acci- 
dent, that  they  cannot  enter  into  any  general  question  of  the  use- 
fulness of  any  course  of  instruction  :  they  will  only  prove  the  wis- 
dom of  acquiring  and  treasuring  up  every  kind  of  knowledge  which 
may  fall  in  our  way.  But  how  few  out  of  the  multitudes  who  pass 
through  our  schools  directly  apply  to  any  piaclical  pur|)ose  of 
after  life  (he  result  of  tliose  lessons  of  which  the  usefulness  is  gene- 
rally adniilttd?  How  many  men  pass  through  life,  checking  (heir 
weekly  bills,  summing  up  their  bankers'  book,  calculating  tije  rate 
of  interest  which  the  funds  or  any  other  investment  may  offer,  with- 
out the  application,  without  the  power  of  applying  any  of  the  more 
complicated  rules  of  arithmetic?  Addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  do  the  whole  work,  without  even  the  old  lorgutleu 
Kule-of-Tlnee.  Who  denies  ihe  vsf/ulness  to  mankind  at  large  of 
the  study  of  the  exact  sciences^  It  would  be  treason  to  the 
wealth,  (he  prosperity,  the  fame  of  the  country  for  unrivalled  inven- 
tion— it  woidd  be  an  insult  to  (he  ashes  of  our  Ai'l^vvrights  and 
Watls,  to  hint  a  doubt  upon  such  a  question.  But  early  educa- 
tion probably  has  dcme  little  for  most  of  tl)o8e,  qui  vitam  inci'ntu9 
coluere  piT  nrtfH.  The  native  genius  of  such  men  usually  has,  aiul 
ever  wdl  triumpli  over  every  liiHicully  ;  (hey  have  been  llu  ir  o^vti 
schoolmasters.  But  the  real  qucttn/u  is  llu;  ordinary  iise,  in  (In; 
conunon  aflairs  of  life,  of  that  supeiiiciid  acquaintance  with  the 
mere  elements  of  science,  which  is  and  nrust  be  (he  portion  of  (he 
immense  majority.  In  fact,  except  a  little  I'lencli  tor  the  purpose 
of  conversation,  the  first  elements  of  numbers,  and  pethii{)s  just 
enough  Latin  to  understand  the  commonest  words  and  phrases, 
and  of  what  more  can  we  prove  the  actual,  cvery-day,  indispen- 
sable 
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sable  necessity?  I>o  we  doubt  then,  do  we  cast  the  thinnest 
shallow  of  an  objection  upon  the  advantage  of  mathematical  or 
scienliHc  stmlies  ?  Far  othen\  ise  ;  but  we  duny  their  superior  tisefiil- 
ne&s  in  this  lower  and  more  sordid  sense  uf  the  term,  If  such  studies 
assert  their  dignity  as  an  exercise  to  biacethe  reasoning  faculties — 
to  teach  the  hardy  mind  the  pursuit  of  severe  and  naked  truth — 
to  open  the  great  storehouse  of  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the 
God  of  nature — to  raise,  in  short,  mankind  in  the  scale  of  rational 
and  intellectual  being — we  would  catch  the  reverence  if  we  fall  far 
below  the  language  of  our  Sedgwicks  and  Herschels  ;  but  when 
we  have  risen  to  these  considerations,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
practical  usefulness  to  which  all  youthful  studies  were  referred, 
we  have  exploded  the  strtmlard  of  the  coarser  utilitarianism  as  the 
measure  of  intellectual  vahie.  If  we  admit  into  oui  estimate  of 
use  the  general  improvement,  enlargement,  reJinement,  in  the 
more  classical  sense  the  informafion  of  the  mind,  we  demand  an 
admission  on  at  least  equal  terms  for  classical  instruction,  and  all 
school  exercises  connected  with  ancient  literature. 

In  this  highersense,  we  are  jealous  lest  any  one  intellectual  pur- 
suit should  claim  the  exclusive  appellation  of  usefulness.  Why 
continually  submit  that  highest  privilege  of  man,  his  intellectual 
perfection,  to  this  mean  test?  Those  who  are  constantly  in- 
quiring into  the  direct  and  immediate  utility  of  any  pursuit,  will 
be  sure  to  narrow  their  definition  of  utility,  and  degrade  the  intelli- 
gence of  man  into  a  mere  instrument  to  provide  for  his  physical 
comforts  and  increase  his  opulence.  Lict  not  the  spirit  of  Joseph 
Hume  be  permitted  to  soar  above  the  regions  of  Cocker  !  Let  it 
be  taught,  let  it  be  impressed  upon  the  inmost  feelings  of  the 
heart,  that  knowledge,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  This  false 
and  debasing  estimate  of  llie  value  of  knowledge  is  beginning  to 
run  through  our  whole  theory  of  education.  There  are  some  very 
sensible  observations  of  Mrs.  Austin  on  this  important  subject,  as 
it  relates  to  a  system  of  universal  national  education. 

•  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  guilty  of  great  inconsistency  as  to  the 
ends  and  objects  of  education.  How  industriously  have  not  its  most 
able  and  zealous  champions  been  continually  instilling-  into  the  mind 
of  the  people,  that  education  is  the  way  to  advancement;  that  know- 
ledge is  power;  that  a  man  cannot  "  better  himself"  without  some 
learning!  And  then  we  complain,  or  we  fear,  that  education  will  set 
them  above  their  station,  disgust  them  with  labour,  make  them  ambi- 
tious, envious,  dissatisfied  !  We  must  reap  as  we  sow  j  we  set  before 
their  eyes  objects  the  most  tempting  to  the  desires  of  uncultivated 
men — we  urge  them  on  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  by  holding 
out  the  hope  that  knowledge  will  enable  them  to  grasp  these  objects : 
if  their  minds  are  corrupted  by  the  nature  of  the  aim,  and  embittered 
by  the  failure  which  must  be  the  lot  of  the  mass,  who  is  to  blame  ? 

If 
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If,  instead  of  nurturing  expectations  which  cannot  be  fulfilled,  and 
turning  the  mind  in  a  track  which  must  lead  to  a  sense  of  continual 
disappointmeut,  and  theme  of  wrong,  we  were  to  hold  out  to  our 
humbler  friends  the  appropriate  and  attainable,  nay,  unfailing  ends 
of  a  good  education  ;  the  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies;  the  sense  of 
self-respect,  and  of  the  respect  of  fellow-men  ;  the  free  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  gratification  of  a  curiosity  that  "  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on,"  and  yet  finds  fuod  for  ever  ;  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  habits  and  the  business  of  life  so  as  to  extract  the  greatest 
possible  portion  of  comfort  outof  small  means  ;  the  refining  and  tran- 
quillizing enjoyment  of  the  iteautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  the  kin- 
dred perception  of  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  virtue  ;  the  strengthening 
consciousness  of  duty  fulfilled  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  '*  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding;" — if  we  directed  their  aspirations  this  way, 
it  is  probable  that  we  should  not  have  to  complain  of  being  disap- 
pointed, nor  they  of  being  deceived.  Who  can  say  that  wealth  can 
purchase  better  things  than  these  ?  And  who  can  say  tliat  they  are 
not  within  the  reach  of  every  man  of  sound  body  and  mind,  who,  by 
labour  not  destructive  of  either,  can  procure  for  himself  and  bis  fa- 
mily food,  clothing,  and  habitation?' — Preface  to  Cousin's  '  Htpoit.' 

Will]  iiberal  education  tlie  constanl  association  uf  future  profit 
or  advancement  is  sliil  more  uiinaturalj  incosigruous,  utid  de- 
grading. Men  are  too  apt,  particularly  in  our  itation  Louiiqulere, 
to  measure 

*  the  worth  of  every  thing 
By  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring.' 
Even  classical  learning  too  frequently  degenerates  into  a  market- 
able conunodily. — Young  men  of  powejful  talents,  but  sordid 
minds,  will  labour  to  aUain^  and  actually  attain  llic  highest  honunrs 
of  the  Universities,  with  no  otliur  design  or  object  diaii  futnie 
cniulitnicnt.  VVjiere  the  sdiooWnaster  is  so  well  paid,  bis  rniiul 
will  often  not  soar  above  his  hire  ;  classical  learning  will  be  iininu- 
faclnred,  if  we  may  speak,  like  any  oilier  ware^  to  meet  the  demand. 
We  Mould  not,  of  course,  encourage  the  romantic  notion  that  ilic 
purely  disinterested  love  of  learning  is  likely  to  prevail  to  any  great 
extent;  the  honest  desire  of  a  provision  foi' future  life,  the  honourable 
anibituM)  uf  obtaining  respectability,  advancement,  or  reputation, 
are  motives  for  her  worship  which  knowledge  would  be  by  no  means 
wise  to  reject;  but  lliis  we  would  say,  that  where  these  are  unuii- 
feslly  the  sole  and  engrossing  incentives,  ihey  will  only  produce  wor- 
shippers of  little  credit  or  value.  V\  here  the  young  man,  however 
.<iuccessfiil  his  career  in  the  University,  has  acquired  much  classical 
knowledge  without  a  ray  of  classical  luste,  or  an  impulse  of  feeling 
for  (he  real  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  authors,  whom  be  bus 
studied  with  the  dogged  determination  with  which  a  weaver  goes 
tliroiigh  Lis  work  or  uu  accouulaut  a  long  ledger,  ibul  man  is  ihu 
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last  person  whom  we  would  recommend  as  tutor  to  a  boy  of  brilliant 
promise  or  loflj  oxpectatiuii — the  goods  may  be  decently  made  up 
fur  the  market,  but  we  must  decline  becoming  tlic  purchasers.  We 
have  been  tempted  to  wander  into  this  great  question,  but  we  can- 
not too  strongly  iiicidcale,  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
particularly  of  knowledge  measured  by  this  low  and  debasing 
standard,  is  not  the  main  end  of  education  of  any  kind,  least  of  all 
that  of  llic  t'diicatiou  of  those  bred  at  our  public  schools. 

!t  is  not,  hoAvevcr,  so  nuicb  tlie  object  as  the  system  of  teaching 
wbicli  lins  called  forth  the  animadversion  of  those  who  have 
arraigned  the  Eton  plan  of  education.  The  'Parent'  has  given  a 
programme  of  the  usual  business  of  a  iveek,  on  the  v\hole  sid- 
ticiendy  accurate,  But  he  has  altogether  mnilted  the  incidental 
instruction  which  is  conveyed  by  the  master  or  required  from  the 
scholar  during  these  lessons;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  he  is 
totally  mistaken  in  his  o[>inion  on  the  effect  and  importance  of 
composition.  Yet  in  some  of  his  objections  we  are  inclined  to 
concur.  Too  many  of  the  school-times  are  undoubtedly  occupied 
ill  repeating  by  heart  the  lessons  which  have  been  construed  in  a 
previous  school-time.  Independent  of  the  comparative  waste  of 
time  to  the  boy,  this  mechanical  drudgery  must  be  very  bad  for  the 
masters  ihcnisclves — it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  the  attention 
while  lifty  boys  in  succession  are  repeating  the  same  passage  ;  it 
must,  in  the  conniion  course  of  thitigSj  lead  to  iiialtention  on  his 
part,  to  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner  of  repeating  in  the  boy  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  proper  that  the  boys  in  the  upper  forms  shonfel 
have  to  repeat  by  heait  long  passages  of  Greek  Gramnjar,  with 
the  rules  of  which  they  ought  to  be  familiar,  and  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  apply,  with  the  strictest  accnritcy,  during  every 
lesson.  These  repetition  school-times  might  be  reduced  with  con- 
siderable advantage,  and  more  variety,  in  some  manner,  introduced 
into  the  passages  repealed. 

A  more  important  change  has  been  already  commenced,  and, 
we  believe,  with  the  best  eft'ect — the  further  subdivision  of  the 
fifth  form.  The  present  system  was  probably  adopted  in  order 
to  bring  as  large  a  number  as  possible  mider  the  direct  super- 
intendence of  the  hesd  ina.ster.  But,  as  it  is  clearly  impossible, 
during  the  period  of  the  scliool-time,  that  the  head  mastei  shoidd, 
at  (nice,  pay  that  close  attention  to  the  senior  boys,  which 
will  put  to  a  lair  test  their  acquirements,  abilities,  and  diligence, — 
and  examine,  in  the  most  snperticiul  manner,  the  vast  number 
who  may  calculate  upon  being  '  called  up,'  as  the  phrase  is, 
scarcely  once  or  twice  during  a  half  yeai', —  it  is  obviously  expedient 
that  ihe  head  master  should  coniiiie  his  direct  superintendence  to  a 
mure  select  and  less  numerous  class.     This,  whether  coniiued  to 
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the  sixlli  form,  or  comjiiiaing  part  of  tiic  upper  fifth,  wotilt!  admit 
of  the  iiilroiluction  of  a  liiglier  class  of  books,  or  at  all  events 
would,  with  more  propriety,  permit  the  lesson  to  expand,  as  it 
does  to  a  great  degree  at  present,  into  what  the  Germans  call  an 
pvegetical  lecture.  It  appears  to  us,  that,  in  this  respecf,  the 
present  Eton  system  is  nearly  perfect  in  its  outline,  anit  only  re- 
quires to  be  adapted,  by  each  nnister,  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of 
the  division  over  which  lie  has  the  superiulendence.  The  lessons 
are  prepared  under  the  care  of  a  luloi",  out  of  the  scliool-titne;  — 
(the  '  Parent,'  by  his  complaint  that  no  lessons  are  learnt  in  school- 
hours,  betrays,  notwithstanding  his  intimnle  acquaintance  with  the 
detail  of  the  business,  a  total  ignorance  of  its  real  spirit;) — ihe 
scholar  is  expected  to  be  perfect  master  of  the  construction,  sense, 
and  gramnialiciil  analysis  of  the  passages,  while  the  master  may 
fitllovv  it  out  in  all  its  bearings— either  himself  conveying  the 
instruction  in  this  manner,  which  best  commands  the  interest 
of  the  boy,  or  eliciting  it  froiu  the  boy  himself — and  illustrate  it 
by  all  the  jmrallel  or  connected  matter  which  may  suggest  itself 
to  a  ripe  scholar.  Perhaps  this  part  of  the  J^ton  system  of 
instruction  may  have  partaken  of  the  |>eculiar  tone  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  rn  English  scholarship;  it  may  have  been  too  exclu- 
sively philological.  Of  course,  whatever  author  may  be  read,  his 
language  must  be  thoroughly,  clearly,  and  graminalically  under- 
stood ;  but  the  discussion  of  the  text,  the  examination  of  dif- 
ferent readings,  unless  where  the  whole  sense  and  beauty  of  the 
I)assage  depends  on  the  question,  are  misplaced  in  an  interpreta- 
tion of  a  classical  author,  adilrcsaed  to  boys.  We  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Sedgwick,  though  alremious  advocates  for  compo- 
sition, and  for  composition  in  verse  in  general,  that  too  exchi.sivc 
attention  has  been  paid  to  verbal  criticism;  and  here  uray  be  a 
main  reason  for  the  fact  that,  although  our  Universities  have  cer- 
tainly required  a  high  general  standard  of  classical  attainment, 
classical  .studies  maintain  a  less  .strong  and  lasting  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country  than  elsewhere. 

*  I  thinlc  it  iticoiitestablv  true'  (says  the  Camhritlge  Professor) 
'  that,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  our  classiral  studies  (ivith  much  to 
demand  otir  undivided  praise)  have  been  too  critical  and  formal ;  that 
we  have  sometimes  been  taught,  while  straining^  after  an  accuracv 
beyond  our  reach,  to  value  the  husk  more  than  the  fruit  of  ancient 
learning  ;  and  if  of  late  years  our  younger  members  have  written 
prose  Greek  almost  with  the  purity  of  Xenophon,  or  composed  iam- 
bics with  the  finished  diction  of  the  Attic  poets,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  time  suffices  for  such  perfection — whether  the 
imagination  and  the  taste  might  not  he  more  wisely  cultivated  than 
by  a  long  sacrifice  to  what,  after  «11,  ends  hut  in  verbal  imita- 
tions ; — in  short,   whether  such  acquisitions,  however  beautiful   in 
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themselves,  are  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  sometliitifr  better.  This 
at  least  is  true,  that  he  who  forgets  that  language  is  but  the  sign  and 
vehicle  of  thought,  antl  while  studying  the  word,  knows  but  little  of 
the  sentiment — who  learns  the  measure,  the  garb,  the  fashiou  of 
ancient  song,  without  looking  to  its  living  soul,  or  feeling  its  inspira- 
tion— is  not  one  jot  better  than  a  traveller  in  classic  land,  who  sees  its 
crumbling  templess,  and  numbers,  witli  arithmetical  precision,  their 
steps  and  pillars,  but  thinks  not  of  their  beauty,  their  design,  or  the 
living  sculptures  on  their  walls — or  who  counts  the  stones  in  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  instead  of  gazing  on  the  monuments,  of  the  Eternal  City.'  — 
Discourse,  p.  37. 

It  is  precisely  this  which  the  Germans  call  the  aisdielic  part  of 
education,  this  cultivation  of  high  sensibility  and  masculine  laste, 
which  our  eloquent  professor  would  wish  to  see  more  widely  dif- 
fused, that  the  head  master,  atnl  indeed  all  the  mastcis  at  Eton, 
have  constant  opportunity  of  mingling  up,  in  due  proportion, 
with  grammatical  or  more  general  instruction;  thus  alleviating 
the  irksomeness  of  the  drier  and  more  abstruse  studies,  and  enlist- 
ing the  ardent  feelings  of  youth  in  the  cause  of  study.  There  is 
certainly  some  evil  in  degrading  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  into 
school-books,  ByroHj  according  to  his  own  account,  never  re- 
covered the  distaste  for  Horace  which  he  acquired  when  reluct- 
antly construing  his  verses  at  Harrow,  Milton  proposes  to  keep 
the  great  and  more  perfect  poets  sacred  from  the  profanation  of 
elementary  teaching,  and  would  adopt  Cato  and  Columella,  and 
such  writers,  for  the  rudiments  of  Latin.*  But,  at  least  in  the 
hitjher  parts  of  such  a  school  as  Eton,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  manifest  appreciation  of  tlie  invention,  the  vigour,  the  [)urity  of 
the  great  poets,  of  the  manly  strength,  the  arrangement  and  per- 
spicuity of  the  great  prose  writers  of  antiquity,  in  the  master,  does 
excite,  and  always  will  excite,  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  clever  and 
lively  pupil:  thus  attracted,  he  will  even  drudge  at  the  gram- 
matical niceties  with  less  repugnance ;  he  will  not  merely  gain  a 
remote  and  indistinct  notion  of  the  advantages  of  superior  scholar- 
ship— but  possibly  a  taste,  a  passion,  an  enthusiasm  for  such 
studies,  which  will  give  a  high  and  dignified  tone  in  public  life 
—  or  throw  a  permanent  and  graceful  nJinenient  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  private  man.  This  kind  of  incidental  teaching  is  not 
only  valuable,  as  forming  the  taste,  but  as  conveying  knowledge 
in  its  most  attractive  and  interesting  form.  It  happily  unites  the 
advantage  of  leaching  by  lectures,  with  the  old  school  system  of 
the  examination  of  each  individual  pupil.     To  a  master  of  a  phi- 
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•  Milton  on  Education,  Prose  Works,  vol,  i.  p.  iiH3.  In  reviewing  some  months 
ago  the  strange  IjooIj  calltd  '  The  Doctor,^  we  quoted  part  of  a  dmpter  on  the  choice 
of  Latin  schuol.books,  the  whole  of  whicL  ivUi  wtlll  reward  our  reader*'  attanllon. 
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losoptiical  mind   and  ample  and  varied  reading,  every  lesson  in  a 
poet   may  be  a  lesson  not  only  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  lant^itage, 

■  but  on  tlie  theory  of  taste,  ini  tbe  comparative  style  and  merit  of 

■  different  imaginative  writers,  shown  in  parallel  and  illustrative 
passages.  Every  lesson,  in  the  same  nianiter,  in  Greek  and  RoLiian 
history  will  open  ont  into  numberless  questions,  by  which  the 
knowledge,  the  judgment,  the  reading,  the  lone  of  unnd  of  the  [tupil, 
may  at  once  be  brought  to  tlje  test,  and  the  master  be  constantly 
infusing  fresh  stores  of  valuable  information.  Modern  history, 
even  if  not  directly  taught,  may  be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  in  the 
most  nseful  manner,  upon  the  study  of  the  ancient  constitutinns. 
Tlie  analogies  and  llie  difl'ereuces  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
fornts,  usages,  laws,  and  opinions — between  the  more  distingnislied 
characters  and  signal  events  of  either  period — will  expand  into  a 
boundless  iiehj  of  information,  on  which  tlie  young  mind  may  be 
led  along  in  the  most  agreeable  and  persuasive  manner. 

By  this  improvement  on  the  present  system  of  classification  a 
higher  and  more  various  order  of  books  might  be  adopted  in  the 
head-Ill  aster's  class.  As  the  *  Vindicator'  well  observes — 
'The  real  defect  in  this  part  of  the  Eton  system  W,  that  tlie  same 
hooks  are  read  without  distinction  in  all  the  upper  classes,  Tlie  age 
of  the  seholara  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  varies,  on  an  average,  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  yet  they  all  read  the  same  books,  and  ttie  sanie 
quantities  of  each.  A  scholar  who  attains  the  top  of  the  school  is 
confined  to  the  same  routine  of  study  during  the  last  four  or  tive  years 
of  his  course.  During  the  same  period,  also,  there  are  no  public 
examinations,  no  trials  by  which  competition  may  be  sustained,  and 
gradual  advancement  ensured.* 

Nothing  could  so  long  and  so  effeclually  have  neutralized  the 
evil  of  thus  apparently  placing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sciiool  on 
liie  same  Icvelj  as  that  more  accurate  and  com  prehensile  kimi  of 
leclure-lesaon  addressed  by  the  head-master,  more  pailicularly 
to  the  senior  boys  of  his  division  :  to  which  ttiere  is  only  this 
rational  objection — that  the  system  of  incidental  instruction  wliich 
is  calcnlaled  for  the  upper  boys  is  in  gcneriii  above  the  lov\ci', 
It  has  become  a  prevailing  custom,  originating  probably  in  some 
vague  and  indistinct  notion  of  this  more  tardy  and  uncertain 
improvement  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  to  withdraw  buys, 
wliile  in  tlie  upper  division  of  the  fifth  form,  and  send  ihem 
to  a  private  tutor  to  prepare  them  for  the  I'niversity.  Tliis  is 
a  great  mistake,  as  the  education  in  the  sixth  form  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  in  the  whole  school  ;  the  most  imperfect  is 
that  during  the  long  interval  in  which  the  boy  is  passing  through 
the  u]iper  division  of  the  lifth  form.  It  is  this  part  wliich 
ought  to  be  made  over  to  uaolher  master,  exclusively  devoted  to 
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its  care,  as  is  at  present  the  case  with  the  master  or  masters  in  the 
lower  divisions.  It  is  here  that  the  system  of  instruction  wants  a 
more  chise  and  direct  application  to  each  individual.  As,  liow- 
ever,  it  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance,  tliat  the  authority  and 
influence  of  the  lieati-niasler  shouhl  extend  over  as  lar^je  a  part  of 
the  school  as  possible — tliat  as  great  a  number  as  conveniently  may 
be  should  be  brought,  at  least  occasimially,  into  contact  with  him  ; 
that  which  is,  in  all  other  respects,  desirable,  a  system  of  terminal 
examinations,  or  collections  as  they  are  called  in  the  University, 
if  not  under  iiis  direct  management  as  to  all  its  details,  under  his 
general  superintendence,  would  make  his  presence  felt,  as  it  were, 
through  the  whole  school,  and  enable  him,  from  his  persona!  know- 
ledge, to  form  a  fair  estiniale  of  the  talents  and  attainments  of  the 
different  boys.  We  must  not  incur  the  charge  so  justly  made 
against  the  '  Parent,'  of  bringing  forward,  widi  a  tone  of  '  pompous 
originality,'  arrangements  so  obvious  and  commonplace  as  these. 
We  doubt  not  that  plans,  equally  if  not  far  more  effective,  have 
occurred  to  the  governors  of  the  school.     This  is  intimated  by  the 

*  Vindicator,'  who  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  Klon  masters;  though,  obviously,  he  is  neither  one 
of  their  body,  nor  connected  with  them  by  any  tie  which  fetters 
his  perfect  freedom  of  opinion. 

The  books  at  present  read  in  the  higher  forms  at  Eton  are 
mostly  selections  from  the  classic  authors.  The  only  works  which 
are  read  from  beginning' to  end  arc  the  Iliad, Horace,  and  theiEneid. 
The  '  Parent'  complains  of  the  omission  of  the  '  Georgics;'  and 
in  a  sentence,  intended  at  once,  no  doubt,  to  show  his  powers 
of  irony  and  his  talents  for  enlightened  ciiticism,  thus  accounts 
for  the  neglect  of  that  which  we  fully  concur  in  considering  as 
V  ifgil's  •  incomparable  poem  :' — 

•  His  subject  in  the  one  (the  "  Georgics")  did  not  allow  him  to 
abide  by  the  cold  rules  of  the  epic ;  and  therefore,  for  that  I 
know,  the  "  Georgics^"  may  be  rletmed  defective  compositions  by 
persons  who  estimate  the  beauty  of  poetry  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of 
the  schools.' 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  this  conjecture  ;  the 
'  jEneid'  must  have  been  placed  in  this  undue  pre-eminence  at 
the  time  when  Martinus  Scriblerus  was  master  of  Eton.  This, 
however,  is  mere  bad  taste  ;  but  when  this  writer  speaks  of  the 
'  licentious' lines  in  the  Eton  Po?/te  ffrcBa,  is  it  Puritanism  or 
ignorance  ?  Unquestionably,  the  selections  from  the  classical 
aiiihors  now  in  use  at  Eton  will  admit  of  great  improvement;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  well-known  taste  and  judgment,  anil  exten- 
sive acquaintance  not  only  with  ancient  but  with  foreign  litera- 
ture, of  the  future  mastefj  Mr.  Hawtrey,  will  be  directed  to  this 
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important  subject.  This  gentleman  has  already  given  an  admiiiibte 
guarantee  iur  his  capacity,  as  well  as  desire  of  improvement, 
ill  the  '  Eton  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography,'  published  under 
his  care.  We  have  no  scruple  to  pronounce  this  work  almost  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  a  scliool-book  which  fully  comes  up  to  ihe  im- 
proved state  of  knowledge  on  a  most  important  subject.  We  have 
seen  some  selections  for  ihe  use  of  Harrow  School,  which,  uir  a 
cursory  examination,  appear  to  us  superior  to  any  which  have 
yet  appeared  in  this  country.  If  they  are  as  good  as  we  sup- 
pose, it  would  be  false  pride  to  refuse  to  adopt  them  at  Eton- 
more  particularly  as  we  understand  that  they  have  been  chiefly  made 
by  a  scholar,  himself  an  Etonian,  and  thoroughly  Etonian  in  the 
cast  and  habits  of  his  mind,  Mr.  Hemy  Drury.  If,  however,  the 
dignity  of  Eton  will  not  submit  to  receive  its  school-books  from  a 
kindred  institution,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  great  principles  on 
which  such  a  selection  should  be  framed  are  obvious  and  simple. 
The  passages,  both  from  the  poets  and  the  prose  writers,  should 
be  botli  beautiful  or  remarkable  in  themselves,  and  show  a  kind  of 
regular  and  historical  progress.  Brief  specimens  of  the  poets  would 
show  the  gradual  growth  of  each  kind  of  poetry  to  its  height  and 
perfection — in  the  later  period  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry, 
running  parallel  with,  and  closely  connected  with,  the  political 
history.  We  are  persuaded  that  a  complete  history  of  Grecian 
poetry  might  easily  be  compiled  from  passages  suited  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  attainments  of  boys,  and  likely  more  than  any 
other  exercise  to  awaken  a  lively  interest,  and  to  present  introduc- 
tory information  on  the  style  and  peculiarities  of  each  author. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  selection  of  no  unwieldy  extent  might 
comprehend  the  wliole  course  of  Greek  and  Roman  history ; 
fixing,  in  the  inimitable  language  of  the  great  historians — perhaps 
of  the  orators — the  great  landmarks  of  fame,  the  more  remark- 
able EBras,  and  the  more  distinguished  characters,  who  have 
stamped  tlie  impress  of  their  being  upon  their  times.  Such  a 
compilation,  well  arranged,  and  interpreted  by  a  master  accu- 
rately versed  in  the  history  of  all  ages,  would  be  the  best  mode 
of  conveying  historical  knowledge  of  ancient  times;  and  might, 
in  the  manner  above  suggested,  lead  to  comparisons  between  the 
states  and  the  events  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  which 
would  incidentally  introduce  a  wide  range  of  modern  history,  sti- 
mulating to  diligent  inquiry,  and  rewarding  that  diligence  by  thus 
admitting  it,  in  the  most  legitimate  manner,  into  the  ordinary 
business ;  giving  the  boy  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  distinction 
by  his  private  reading,  from  its  connexion  with  the  daily  lessons  in 
the  school. 

To  this  incentive  for  the  display  of  knowledge,  which  does;  not 
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actually  form  part  of  llie  school  iiistruclinii,  original  composition 
always  lins  becit,  and  may  be  niude  still  iiioie,  a  poweifiil  auxi- 
liary. We  are  sure  tliat  no  master,  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
better  part  of  the  working  of  tjie  ancient  system,  will  in  the 
slightest  degree,  imless  to  regulate  a  more  equable  distribution 
in  the  different  weeks,  interfere  with  its  amotint,  or  witlidraw  the 
customary  honours  for  success  in  this  department.  Here  the  Vin- 
dicator i>as  some  sensible  and  moderate  animadversions  upon  the 
raah  and  indiscriminate  dogmatism  of  the  '  Parent.' 

•  Orinfinal  composition  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  important  feature  of 
the  piil)lic  studies.  I  had  tlionght  that  the  benefits  of  this  practice 
had  heen  universally  acknuwletlged,  and  that  tlie  peculiar  refinement 
which  characterizes  the  scholarship  of  Eton  men  had  heen  traced  to 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  with  unmixed  surprise  that  I  read  the  following 
passages  in  the  '*  Remarks."  '*  The  first  step  to  be  taken,  if  any 
step  ever  is  to  be  taken  at  Eton,  must  consist  in  an  entire  abolition 
of  the  ridiculous  system  of  original  composition."  "  Composition  is, 
unquestionably,  the  least  useful  of  all  the  excellencies  of  scholarship." 
The  object  of  original  comi»sition  in  a  forcig^ii  language  is  to  adapt 
the  ideas  of  the  scholar  to  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression  pecu- 
liar to  the  writers  of  that  language.  The  works  of  the  classical  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  best  known  models  of  r hastened  imagery, 
of  just  reflection,  and  especially  of  simple,  energetic,  and  concise  ex- 
pression. Original  composition,  in  express  imitation  of  such  works, 
while  it  gives  full  exercise  to  the  native  genius  of  the  writer,  will 
instinctively  embody  hi.s  "  airy  nothing  "  in  the  shapes  and  propor- 
tions of  those  rriaster-minds.  There  is  an  attractive  and  assimilative 
pui\er  in  sucii  iiorks  which  can  gradually  form,  after  its  own  image, 
the  developing  sensibilities  of  inferior  minds.  Their  earher  ideas  and 
images  are  thus  moulded  in  the  die  of  classical  beauty.  Literal  tran- 
slations, which  the  author  of  the  "Remarks"  would  substitute  in 
its  ])lace,  cannot  produce  this  effect.  In  such  an  exercise,  the  habit 
acquired  is  that  of  a  servile  imitation  of  words  and  phrases  ;  there  is 
no  exertion  of  thought,  none  of  that  secret  process  by  which  the  mind 
arranges,  and  modifies,  pnd  determines  the  expression  of  its  own  con- 
ceptions after  a  fixed  standard.' — Eton  f'indicaict!,  p.  30. 

Translation  is,  in  fact,  though  iu  some  respects  tlie  most  va- 
luable, ill  others  the  most  dangerous  mode  of  insLriiclion.  If  free 
and  bold,  it  is  apt  to  become  loose  and  vague,  and  ceases  to  be  a 
test  of  accurate  Btliolarbhip.  Jf  close  ami  literul,  it  forms  a  foreign 
and  pedantic  style.  The  first  principles  of  J'lnglish  composition 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  £ton  system,  but  the  soundest  in- 
struction, in  the  idiomatic  freedom  of  a  genuine  Eiiglisli  style,  would 
be  continually  struggling  with,  and  too  often,  Me  are  persuaded, 
would  be  unable  to  shake  oft'  ihc  fetters  which  would  be  imposed 
by  a  constant  practice  of  translation  from  the  dead  languages. 
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On  the  subject  of  Eton  verse-making,  however,  we  regret  to 
find  ourselves  at  direct  issue  witii  x\\e  urtter  with  whom  we  have 
hitherto  proceeded  on  terms  of  most  amicable  agreement.  Happily 
lie  has  lent  us  his  own  assistance  in  directly  confuting  his  own 
arguments.  For  if,  as  he  justly  states,  tiie  peculiar  retinenient 
which  characterizes  the  scholarship  of  Eton  men  has  been  traced 
to  their  habits  of  original  composition — as  it  is  notorious,  and 
indeed  fully  admitted  by  our  author,  that  poetic  composition  has 
hitherto  engrossed  almost  the  whole  attention,  this  distinctive  taste 
and  elegance  must  clearly  be  attributed  to  the  once  envied  but  now 
decried  Eton  verse-making.  There  is  this  unanswerable  argument 
in  its  favour — that  boys  have  always  taken  and  always  will  lake  a 
lively  and  almost  impassioned  interest  in  this  kind  of  composition, 
while  we  suspect  that  the  most  poweifid  influence  of  the  most 
popular  master  will  be  unable  to  excite  the  same  emulation  or 
zeal  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose.  On  what  subjecls  are  boys  to 
write  prose  1 — oil  those  trite  and  common  moral  topics  \\hich  are 
usually  given  as  subjects  for  themes.  ^J'o  discuss  these  with  any 
degree  of  originality  of  thought,  or  to  rise  above  the  flattest  truisuj, 
requires  the  most  matured  powers  of  reasoning,  and  the  deepest  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  Even  in  our  own  language,  to  array  these 
commonplace  maxims  in  any  felicity  of  expression  or  grace  of 
style,  requires  all  the  taste  of  Addison,  all  the  vigour  of  Johnson  ; 
in  schoolboy  Latin,  they  are  .'sure  to  degenerate  into  a  set  of  Jejune 
and  borrowed  phrases.  Wretched  as  may  be  the  mass  of  verse 
composed  at  school,  the  bald  and  idealess  prose  is  infinitely 
worse.  Boys,  often  acute  enough  in  discovering  their  own  weak 
points,  are  conscious  of  this.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  can  feel  any 
pride  in  his  Latin  prose  composition;  nothing  of  that  delight  which 
the  clever  boy  e.\periences  at  what  he  supposes  some  happy  or 
tasteful  turn  of  expression,  some  sonorous  or  softly-tlowing  verse, 
some  original  gleam  of  fancy,  oi'  some  skilful  transfusion  of  more 
modern  poetic  ideas  into  classical  langtiage.  But  without  this 
pride,  without  this  inward  self-approbation,  there  will  be  no 
sustained  oi'  vigorous  effort,  no  honourable  rivalship.  Disserta- 
tions on  subjects  of  history^  or  on  historical  characterss,  might  occa- 
sionally be  substituted  ;* — for,   after  all,  we  would  not  discourage 

the 


*  Ttw  ((realer  varifty  iitlrodiiccd  into  Ihe  Ru);b)r  Kyslcm  of  composition  hat  m«ny 
reeommenrlatiuiis,  <  There  nre  exerciies  ia  composilion,  in  Gicbk  ami  Lului  prow.', 
Greek  aud  L»tii)  verse,  unil  Ktii^lieh  piusf,  ivs  in  oilier  1ar|;«  classical  Kchuuls.  In  tha 
subjucts  givi^ii  furori)riiial  comjiuMtion  in  Ihd  higher  furms,  Iheie  ia  a  caiisiilerablo 
vuricly.  Historical  descripliuiik  ul'  any  runiiirkabJu  eveuts,  geop;ruphical  debcrijUioiis 
of  cuuniries,  imaginary  s(.ecclieti  and  Utters,  supposed  to  Ijc  wriUeii  on  some  great 
question,  or  under  some  mimurable  circitmi>laDce.s  ;  elymolu^cal  uccuunls  of  nurds  in 
ditU'runt  laii^ua^res,  and  criticisms  ou  ditleient  buuks,  are  found  tu  offer  an  adva.li- 
t^igcuus  variety  to  the  esisuyii  ua  luural  suljects  tu  which  buyst'  prosu  composition  )jua 
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the  composition  of  Latin  prose^  though  we  would  not  sacrifice  that 
of  verse;  and  we  by  no  means  share  in  the  Parent's  awful  horror 
at  a  Greek  theme,  wliich  may  be  sometimes  a  very  vaUiable  and 
BcholarUke  test  of  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language. —  But  for 
essays  of  this  kind,  tliey  would  be  conscious  of  want  of  informa- 
tion ;  the  arrangement,  the  distribution,  the  management  of  mate- 
rials, even  if  at  tlieir  command,  require  a  mature  and  practised 
hand.  Boys  can  scarcely  write  good  themes,  and  are  not  ripe  for 
disquisitions.  The  imaginative  are  developed  before  the  reason- 
ing facuUtes,  and  in  tlie  great  object  of  enlightening  the  mind, 
and  creating  an  appetite  for  intellectual  exertion,  we  should  be 
most  unwise  to  repudiate  their  assistance.  These  are  the  active 
and  spontaneous  energies  of  the  young  mind,  and  if  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  improvement,  will  give  place  in  due  lime  to  those 
graver  powers  of  thought  which  are  later  and  more  slowly  ma- 
tuied.     But  let  us  give  our  adversary  a  fair  hearing:  — 

'  Poetical  composition,  confined  by  metrical  rules,  and  limited  in  its 
words  and  plirasfs  to  established  modes  of  expression,  necessarily 
assumes  an  artificial  form.  When  uninspired  by  genius,  freely  mould- 
ing and  arranging  its  outward  forms  at  will,  it  degenerates  into  a 
mere  mechanical  art,  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  ready  application 
of  technical  usages.  One  of  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets  has  at- 
triliuted  to  the  peculiar  technicalities  acquired  by  this  early  habit  of 
Latin  verse-making,  that  style  of  writing",  which  in  so  many  instances 
infected  the  English  poetry  of  the  last  generation,  which  was  cha- 
racterized by  imagery  without  reality,  and  words  without  things.'— 
pp.  32,  33. 

Our  object  is  not  to  make  poets,  but  scholars.  But  let  us  say 
a  word  on  the  curious  question  raised  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the 
celebrated  essay  here  alluded  to.  Writing  verses  at  school  will 
never  make,  we  doubt  if  it  will  ever  mar,  a  real  poet.  Even  as 
to  Italy,  we  suspect  that  if  the  most  successful  writers  of  Latin 
verse  had  conhned  their  labours  to  their  native  tongue,  they 
Mould  have  added  little  to  the  treasures  of  Italian  poetry.  Vida, 
Fracostoro,  Naugerio,  and  even  Politian  and  Sanazzaro,  were 
not  men  of  splendid  invention  or  daring  originality  of  thought. 
Scliolars  would  have  lost  much  if  these  delightful  writers  liad  never 
shown  tlieir  exquisite  skill  in  the  more  artificial  style  of  Latin 

Bometimes  been  confined.' — Quarter/^  Joantal  0/ Educaliou,  No.  xiv.  p.  239.  This 
article  tontiiins  soirn^  v*;ry  acute  and  8<?nsibli;  remarks  oil  comlniing  into  Kii(;lish, — 
1h(iii);li  there  IS  soinuthinjf  luclicrously  whimsical  in  siippusing  that  Aoyscuuld  bt  ntiif^ht 
to  translate  liamer  in  words almust  exclusively  Saxon;  the  trajjedians,  in  wgrdsprin- 
ci|>aUy  Saionj  liut  '  inixud  ivilh  many  orFrynch  or  tlirt'igii  tm^nn,  like  the  lauguaj»o 
of  Shiikspcnru  ;  HiTDilotus  in  the  style  and  languaj^G  of  the  clironkliiis  ;  Thucydidi's 
in  that  oi'  Bacon  ami  Hooker;  while  nenioalhenijs,  CirtTo,  Cicsar  aud  Tacitus  rtqiiire 
A  style  com^tlettly  niodurn.'     Surely  this  is  a  pedanlic  drtain ! 
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composition  in  which  tliey  excelled  ;  we  doubt  if  llie  readers  of 
Italian  poetry  would  have  gained.  We  would  still  rather  read  Sa- 
nazzaro's  Eclogues  than  his  '  Arcadia.'  The  real  poets  of  Italy 
threw  aside  these  trammels,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture 
that  they  had  ever  thought  or  spoke  in  any  tongue  but  their  own. 
From  the  exquisite  perfection  of  Petrarch's  language,  in  liis  verna- 
cular sonnets  and  canzoni,  who  would  suspect  him  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  heavy  and  laborious  Latin  epic  ?  Eoiardo  wrote  Latin 
verse,  and  with  some  grace  and  facility;  but  can  we  discern  the 
least  vestige  of  its  frigid  and  artificial  influence  in  his  unbridled  ro- 
manticism? Ariostoand  Tasso  composed  in  Latin;  but  the  pure 
idiomatic  Italian  of  the  '  Orlando,'  and  the  rich,  the  gorgeous 
language  of  the  '  Gerusalcmme,'  are  alike  free  from  unnatural  or 
Latinized  turns  of  expression;  they  luxuriate  indeed  in  imagery,  but 
surely  not  in  imagery  without  reality. 

In  this  country  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry,  though  a  more 
close  and  fastidious  study  of  the  niceties  of  metre  and  quan- 
tity may  have  gradually  grown  up  in  some  of  our  public  schools, 
was  not  by  any  means  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  peculiarity  of  Milton's  highest  poetical  style  was 
something  of  a  Latin  and  artificial  cast.  We  dare  not  call 
this  a  fault,  for  we  cannot  but  look  with  reverence  on  the 
vigorous  and  splendid  antique  mould  which  his  whole  mind 
and  diction  had  assumed  —  Sampson  moves  so  nobly  in  his 
fetters,  that  we  would  scarcely  wish  to  see  him  (hop  them. 
But  this  was  the  effect,  not  of  the  Latin  verse  which  Ijc  wrote 
in  his  youth,  but  of  the  Latin  prose,  which  was  the  serious 
occupation  of  hia  manhood.  It  is  the  antagonist  of  Sahnasius 
and  the  Latin  secretary  of  the  Republic,  not  the  elegiac  poet, 
that  is  to  be  traced  in  the  artificial  collocation  of  words  ami  the 
lesis  colloquial  idioms  of  the  'Paradise  Lost.'  The  English  poems 
which  Milton  wrote  in  early  youth,  the  'Allegro*  and  '  Pense- 
roso,'  with  the  lyric  parts  of  '  Comus,'  are  in  a  much  freer  and 
more  vernacular  vein — yet  at  tliis  time  he  was  fresh  from  his 
Cambridge  verses  ;  and  his  beautiful  '  Maiisus  '  and  '  Epitapliiuni 
Damonis  '  were  the  fruits  of  his  Italian  journey.  Cowley  was  a 
Latin  as  well  as  an  Euglish  writer  ;  but  it  was  his  English  that 
infectetl  his  Latin  stylcj  rather  than  his  Latin  that  trammelled 
his  English.  Addison's  '  Campaign'  would  have  been  no  belter 
poem,  if  he  had  never  written  the  clever  Latin  verses  on  the 
Puppet-show.  Gray,  after  all,  is  the  only  real  poet  whose  style 
betrays  (and  that  by  no  means  in  his  more^perfect  pieces,  in 
his  '  Elegy  '  and  less  elaborate  odes)  the  aolTior  of  ihe  splendid 
Alcaics  on  the  Grand  Chartreuse  ;  and  in  firay  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  whole  sensitive  aud  fastidiouii  character  of  the  man — 
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the  inborn,  timidity,  wliichj  as  Mell  as  llio  inbred  classical   taste, 
repressed  tlmi  daring  Uric  energy  which  burned  wiihin  him,  ana 

led  him  to  be  overstudions  of  mere  diction — rich,  and   pure,  and 
barnioiiious  as  that  diction  nsiiallyis — the  congeniality,  in  short,  of 

I  hia  native  genius  with  that  overwronghl  cnllivation.     In  the  other 

I  poels  of  the  period,  CoUins,  Goldsmith,  Cowpcr,  Burns,  of  course, 
there  is  no  vestige  of  thi.s  accomplishment,  which  the  birth  of 
aome,  and  the  habits  of  the  others,  hnd  prevented  their  acquiring. 
T<ior  can  we  attribute  the  splendid  faults  of  Johnson's  style  to 
Ijis  passion  fur  wiifing  indiftercnt  Latin  verse.  As  to  the  minor 
veisiHcrs,  if  tlieir  frigid  and  artificial  liiiea  were  constructed  oh 
a  more  formal  model,  and  their  elaborate  diction  devoid  of  fancy, 
feeling,  and,  in  general,  of  imagery,  we  suspect  that  jjoverty 
of  genius  was  more  to  blame  than  early  education.  The  public 
taste  soon  takes  its  revenge  oil  this  kind  of  inediocrily  as  on  that 
more  ambitious  mediocrity  of  the  present  day,  which  rnns  riot  in 
language  careless  of  the  simplest  elements  of  poetry,  and  ni 
metres  equally  contemptuous  of  the  deep  and  subtile  principles  of 
poelic  liaimoiiy. 

We  repeat,  that  the  writing  of  Latin  verse  is  only  valuable  as 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect  and  tasteful  scholarship; 
if  jiractised  in  after  life  by  men  of  superior  powers,  it  is  never 
treated  as  more  than  an  elegant  recreation  ;  as  in  his  digmlied 
and  truly  philosophic  retirement,  by  the  late  Lord  Grenville. 
Jf  it  continued  to  be  a  favourite  study — as  it  hud  been  ihc  boyish 
pride — of  some  of  the  statesmen  of  the  last  century,  we  cannot 
discover  that  ils  inrtueiice  was  more  unfavourable  to  the  oratory 
than  to  the  poetry  of  the  day.  Who  would  trace  its  artificial 
restraint  in  the  frank,  and  energetic,  and  vernacular  simplicity 
of  fox?  Canning,  though  of  necessity,  in  his  active  public 
career,  a  frequent  and  copious  speaker,  may,  in  some  respects, 
be  considered  the  Gray  of  English  oratory;  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  that  Canning's  style,  if  it  had  gained  in  idiomatic  freedom, 
would  have  lost  more  if  deprived  of  its  fastidious  purity  of  diction, 
its  graceful  classical  allusion,  and  its  general  high-wrought  tone 
of  composition.  We  could  adduce  even  more  modern  instances: 
Mr.  Stanley  obtained  a  prize  for  Latin  verse,  in  the  university  ; 
yet  Mr.  Stanley's  style  is  singularly  easy  and  unfettered.  We 
are  even  credibly  informed  that  the  Chancellor  himself  amuses 
his  leisure  hours  between  the  duties  of  the  woolsack,  the  ca- 
binet, the  bench,  and  the  mechanic's  institute,  with  the  compo- 
sition of  Greek  verses;  yet  the  enemies  of  Lord  llroughani  will 
Ncaicely  trace  the  eflTect  of  these  stolen  moments  of  classical  en- 
joyment upon  his  ordinary  style  of  speaking.  No  one  will  deny 
his  free  and  fluent  commaud  of  the  vulgar  tongue.     For  ourselves, 
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Jiideed,  we  are  not  witliout  hope,  that  a  tract  on  Greek  prosody, 
from  its  accomplished  Patron,  may  at  length  appear  among  the 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Dittusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
We  might  pursue  this  inquiry  into  other  branches  of  liceralure. 
Thotigii  the  nume  of  Mr.  Huliam  is  prefixed  to  some  of  the  best 
verses  in  the  Mus'£  Etonenses,  he  is  not  less  the  master  of  a  manly 
and  vigorous  style  of  historical  composition  unsurpassed  in  his 
age.  In  short,  as  an  attractive  exercise,  as  an  incentive  to  dili- 
gent study,  Latin  verse-making  may  be  of  incalculahle  service 
to  young  minds  of  the  highest  order — it  can  do  iio  liarin  to  any 
mind  which  is  capable  of  belter  tilings. 

While,  then,  we  would  jealously  preserve  ihe  present  system  of 
classical  study  in  our  great  schools,  and  only  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion depart  from  the  long-tried  mode  of  conducting  the  classical 
studies,  every  judicious  friend  to  the  education  of  tlie  better  classes, 
every  admirer  of  the  general  tone  of  English  character,  developed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  would  be  anxious  to  engraft 
upon  the  present  system  every  study  which  may  qualify  the  young 
man  to  bear  his  part  in  the  great  struggle  lor  intellectual  emi* 
iience,  which  must  become  more  difficult, and  require  stronger  nerve 
in  proportion  to  the  general  diflusion  of  intelligence.  The  ele- 
mentary education  at  our  public  schools  should  be  as  universal  as 
possible :  every  facility  i§iiould  be  given  to  minds  of  dill^'erent  bias 
and  capacity,  to  expand  according  to  the  impulse  of  nature.  With- 
out entering  into  tlie  old  and  worn-out  question  of  natural  genius, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  most  minds  have  a  peculiar  turn  for 
certain  pursuits:  if  tlicir  taste  ha[)pen  to  accord  with  the  line  of 
*tudy  laid  down  in  the  school,  they  proceed  with  tenfold  energy, 
aud  the  most  brilliant  success. 

Whether  the  rudiments  of  the  exact  sciences,  the  higher  branches 
of  arithmetic,  or  the  elementary  parts  of  mathematics  should  be 
generally  enforced,  as  a  branch  of  school  education,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  would  deserve  a  piofound  and  philosophical  ex- 
amination. The  names  of  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Mr.  Lubbock 
may  prove  that  the  modern  system  of  Eton  instruction  con- 
tains nothing  fatal  to  tlie  development  of  the  most  splendid  scien- 
tific attainments.  We  have  been  informed,  that  these  gentlemen, 
though  the  hereditary  right  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  scientilic  know- 
ledge must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration,  commenced 
their  scientihc  career  alter  they  had  left  Eton.  'I'here  would  be 
great  ditiicull) — some  might  doubt  whether  there  would  be  great 
jldvanlage — in  incorporating  as  an  indispi^nsable  part  of  a  public 
education,  the  knowledge  of  tliat  which  Mr,  Sedgwick  beauti- 
fully calls  '  a  strange  and  to  many  minds  a  repulsive  language, 
>^hich^  rejecting  both  the  senses  and  the  imagination^  speaks  only  to 
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the  undeistaiiding.*  But  undoubtedly  lo  all,  to  mIioiii  it  is  not 
decidedly  repulsive,  every  means  should  be  lakeii  to  facilitate,  lo 
encourage  the  acquisition  of  this  '  mighty  instrument  of  thought, 
which  teaches  us  to  link  together  the  phenomena  of  past  and 
future  limes  y  and  gives  the  mind  n  domination  over  many  parts 
of  the  material  ivorld,  by  teaching  it  to  comprehend  the  laws  by 
M'hich  the  actions  of  material  things  are  governed,'  Mathematical 
sttaiumeut  should  miquestionably  be  accessible  to  all,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  school  have  already  recognized  the  expediency  of 
this  improvement,  by  securing  the  assistance  of  a  high  wrangler 
at  Cambridge,  as  mathematical  teacher.  But  even  if  not  a 
regular  part  of  the  school  business,  it  might  be  made  a  title  to 
honourable  distinction;  some  kind  of  prize  or  honorary  mnrk, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mathematical  master,  and  taken  into 
the  account  in  the  general  estimate  of  a  boy's  proficiency,  or  pub- 
licly noticed  by  the  head  master,  would  associate  the  mathematical 
master  more  closely  witli  the  geneial  system.  The  reading  in 
private  business,  or  encouraging  tlie  solitary  perusal  of  such  woiks 
as  Sir  John  Ilerschel's  Introduction,  or  Mr.  Whewell's  or  Dr. 
Front's  Bridgewater  Treatises,  would  stimulate  those  who  feel 
within  themselves  a  bias  to^^'ards  scientific  ]>ursuits,  and  bring,  as 
it  were,  the  general  tone  of  mind  in  the  school  more  into  unison 
with  an  age  in  which  these  studies  command  so  large  a  share  of 
public  attention. 

The  incorporation  of  the  study  of  modern  languages  with  the 
business  of  the  school  is  a  point  of  still  more  acknowledged  expe- 
diency, yet  of  still  more  impracticable  difficulty.  Of  all  persons, 
the  master  elect  of  Eton,  Mr.  Hawtrey,  is  least  likely  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  encouragement  of  such  accomplishments.  A  scholar, 

'who  can  transfuse  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  English  poetry  into 
German  or  Italian,  or  from  one  foreign  language  into  another, 
with  such  perfect  idiomatic  propriety,  and  frequently  with  so 
much  skill  and  felicity  of  expression,  as  is  shown  in  some  of  the 
elegant  compositions*  of  this  gentleman  which  have  fallen  under 
our    notice,   will  appreciate  at    its  highest  value  this  important 

['branch  of  liberal  educatiou,  and  facilitate  its  cultivation  by  every 
available  means  in  his  power.  Yet  we  candidly  confess  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  practicable  plan  by  which  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  can  be  effectively  incorporated  with  the 
studies  of  so  numerous  an  establishment.  We  learn  French,  not 
merely  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
language,  but  for  the  more  practical  purposes  of  conversation. 
Correct  pronunciation,  and  an   intimate  acquaintance   with   the 

•  See,  for  fx.tmplej  the  beautiful  vfrsioni  of  Goefhe  prefixeil  to  the  little  selection 
from  that  poet  btely  jniWishcd  ut  Etou,  Perhaps  his  lyrical  vein  haa  never  been  lo 
•wbII  caught  as  by  Mr.  IJawtrt-y. 
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idiomatic  peculiarities  of  llie  language,  are  essential  to  our 
knowledge;  more  than  this,  if  we  are  badly  taught,  we  have 
every  thing  to  unlearn.  It  is  not  merely  waste,  but  positive  niis- 
employnient  of  our  time,  if  we  acquire  a  barbarous  pronunci- 
ation, or  a  faulty  manner  of  expressing  ourselves.  For  this  in- 
superable reason,  we  look  with  great  niistrnst  on  an  attempt  in 
one  of  our  public  schools  to  which  we  have  alluded,  to  place  this 
study  under  the  care  of  the  ordinary  masters.  If,  as  we  believe, 
no  foreign  language  can  be  tanght,  as  a  living  language  ought  to 
be  taught,  but  by  a  native  of  the  country — the  incorporation  of  the 
rudiments  of  foreign  languages  into  the  general  system  would 
require  almost  a  second  complete  establishment  of  foreign  teachers. 
To  instruct  live  hundred  boys,  eight  or  ten  niasters  would  be 
indispensable.  Their  particular  school-hours,  their  places  in  the 
school  must  be  set  apart,  their  authority  upheld  by  the  same 
powers  of  maintaining  discipline.  Yet,  after  all,  from  the  pecu- 
liar difficulty  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  particularly  for  pur- 
poses of  conversation,  in  classes,  or  by  lectures,  the  instruction 
will  at  last  be  imperfect,  and  inadequate  to  its  end.  In  fact,  we 
scarcely  see  our  way  to  any  improvement  on  the  present  system, 
by  which  every  facility  for  learning  modern  languages,  French, 
Italian,  German,  we  believe  Spanish,  is  afforded  to  those  whose 
parents  are  anxious  that  they  should  acquire  such  accomphsh- 
ments — but  the  attendance  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Parents,  indeed,  would  be  wise  in  taking  care  that  their  sous 
have  already  acquired  the  rudinients  of  French,  before  the  period 
when  boys  are  ordinarily  sent  to  the  public  schools.  The  earlier 
this  study  is  commenced  the  better.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
flexible  organs  cannot  be  too  early  habituated  to  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  much  less  time  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  general  studies 
of  the  school,  if  the  pupil  has  only  to  keep  np  and  to  improve  a 
talent,  of  which  he  has  already  learned  the  use.  Little  more,  per- 
haps, can  be  done  in  the  way  of  direct  instruction  j  but  much  by  the 
general  tone  and  impulse  which  will  be  given  to  such  voluntary 
studies  by  the  avowed  and  constant  interest  in  such  accomplish- 
ments, which  a  master,  himself  highly  skilled  in  modern  lan- 
guages, will  find,  or  wdl  make  perpetual  opportunities  of  intro- 
ducing. For,  after  all,  we  suspect  that,  in  a  great  school,  it  is 
not  so  much  tlie  system,  as  the  master  himself,  tliat  gives  the  ge- 
neral lone  and  character  to  the  studies  of  the  place.  It  is  the 
command  which  he  obtains,  the  confidence  which  he  inspires,  the 
manner  and  the  language  in  which  he  incites,  encourages,  admo- 
nishes— the  interest  which  he  appears  to  take  in  the  general  pro- 
ficiency—the relative  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  dil^eient 
branches  of  study — his  own  taste,  feeling,  judgment — his  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge — his  moral  discrimination  in  his  com- 
ments 
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roents  on  (he  lessons  of  the  school,  which  arc  reflected  and  muUi 
plied  ill  the  answering  minors  of  the  yoiing  miiirfs  around  him. 
In  liiiii  It-sides  the  power  of  converting  the  dry  atid  irksome  task 
into  lui  exercise  of  tiie  iniagiiiatJoii,  of  the  menjor}',  and  of  the  rea- 
son, fhcerfully  and  enmhttively,  instead  of  heavily  and  reluctantly, 
pcj  i'oi  lued.  It  is  hiti  pari  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  even  in 
the  highest' — 

'  To  allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way.' 
The  improvement  of  our  great  public  schools,  their  advance- 
ment in  the  effective  cnitivation  of  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
\vliich  onght  to  form  part  of  the  education  of  aiu  EngHsh  gentle- 
man, is  not  merely  intrinsically  important,  bnt  more  highly  so,  as 
an  integral  jiart  of  tlie  general  system  of  liberal  education,  and  as 
atiecting  the  state  and  the  intiuence  of  (he  universities.  W  igh  as  our 
universities  stand,  it  is  only  from  the  defects  of  (he  lower  and  pre- 
liminary systems  of  education  that  (hey  do  nut  standstill  higher. 
We  would  resist  the  temptation  of  making  any  remarks  on  the 
present  position  of  the  Uiuversities,  (a  subject  so  important  should 
not  be  dismissed  with  n  mere  incidental  notice,)  but  wc  cannot 
refrain  from  pointing  out  the  admirable  consistency  with  which 
llieir  adversaries  conduct  their  attacks  on  these  venerable  institu- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  the  most  grave  remonstrances 
against  the  iiliberality,  the  injustice  of  excluding  any  part  of  the 
subjects  of  the  realm,  on  account  of  religious  ditierences,  trom  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  academic  instruction  ;  it  is  a  wicked 
invasion  on  the  common  rights  of  all  Britons,  exclusively  to  appro- 
priate this  invaluable  privilege  :-^On  tlie  other,  the  universities  are 
represented  as  dens  of  vice  and  iniquity,  from  the  contamination 
of  which  the  Dissenters  ouglit  to  consider  it  a  moral  mercy  if 
tlieir  children  are  excluded  by  (he  jealous  illiberali(y  of  the  Church. 
One  branch  of  the"  legislature,  it  appears,  adopts  the  opinion, 
the  most  flattering  to  tlie  pride,  if  the  most  liangerons  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  universities.  On  the  expediency  of  parliamentary  in- 
terference in  such  matters,  the  oidy  point  on  which  \\  e  would  now 
touch,  we  happen  to  have  at  hand  an  authority,  which  with  all 
vise  men  ought  to  bear  considerable  weight,  with  Whig  statea- 
men  might  demand  a  still  more  deferential  hearing.  A  recent 
biography  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  induceti  us  to  refer  to  some 
reviews  atlribnted  to  hia  powerful  pen — among  the  rest  to  one  of 
♦  Gibbon's  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Works,'  in  the  '  Monthly 
Review,'  which  bears  strong  internal  marks  of  his  vigorous  style 
and  philosophic  mind.  Gibbon,  at  a  period  when  it  would  have 
been  difficult  altogether  to  exculpate  tiie  University  of  Oxford — 
nay,  when  a  positive  case  of  dereliction  of  their  higli  duties  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  made  out — oLserveil,  that  even  the  onnnpo- 
tence  of  parliament  would  shrink  from  an   inquiry  into  the  state 
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of  iIjc  two  universities.     The  Reviewer  thus  comnieuls  upon  tlii» 
passage : — 

'  The  difficulty  of  reforming  abuses,  in  which  preat  and  poiverful 
bodies  of  men  are  interested,  has  ever  been  a  general  and  natural 
snbjtct  of  complaint — but  ought  a  philosopher  really  to  tamt-nt  that 
the  lights  and  privileges  of  great  societies  nre  not,  even  for  the  spe- 
cious object  of  reformation,  subjected  to  the  discretion  of  the  legisla- 
ture ?  Jf,  even  for  the  most  apparently  salutary  objects,  these  rights 
and  privileges  could  be  trampled  under  foot,  there  could  no  longer 
be  either  fixed  law  or  secure  liberty  in  a  nation.  The  privileges  of 
orders  and  bodies  of  men  are  the  mounds  and  barriers  which  protect 
the  rights  of  individuals.  The  most  dangerous  projects  are  generally 
Carried  on  under  the  cover  of  the  most  specious  pretexts  ;  and  it  is 
better  that  reformation  should  be  difficult  (which  at  least  ensures  it 
against  precipitation),  than  that  law  should  be  uncertain,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  many  lives  and  properties  precarious.' — Monthly  Review 
.JbrMfii/,  17D6. 

The  fatal  error  committed  by  the  Cambridge  petitioners,  men 
for  whom  individually  we  entertain  great  respect,  was  the  evoking  a 
cause,  vvJiicli  strictly  belonged  to  the  University  itself,  to  a  foreign 
tiihtmal,  which  had  no  legitimate  jurisdiction. 

Holding  the  opinions  they  did,  their  constitutional  course,  as 
members  of  the  academic  body,  ^vas  by  every  means  of  influence 
and  argument  to  bring  round  the  Senate  of  the  University  to  their 
own  sentiments.  If  these  sentiments,  as  they  assume,  were  those 
of  the  age — if  they  were  based  on  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  right — liowever  slowly  and  rekictantly,  llie  University  must  even- 
tually have  yielded  the  point,  and  spontaneously  opened  its  doora, 
and  under  its  own  terms  antl  regulations  admilted  llie  Dissenters 
to  its  privileges.  But  if  the  parliament  once  interfere,  will  not 
tlint  interference,  provoked  and  solicited  by  their  own  free  suppii- 

, cation,  in  all  probability  be  carried  much  farther  liiau  these  geu- 
lleiiien  contemplated,  and  which  the  majority  of  them  would  de- 
precate from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts?  Parliament,  by  unneces- 
saiily  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  exercising  its  sKmmum 

^iinpeniim  on  a  question  of  tliis  nature,  brings  itself  to  this  difli- 
cult  and  perilous  dilemnvr.  I^iiher  it  will  enforce  (he  admission  of 
I)issent(^rs  into  the  Universities  or  it  ■will  not.     If  it  does  not — if 

[it  passes  an  ineflfective  or  nugattny  bill,  it  lowers  its  own  dignity, 
and  commits  a  gross  fiauil  upon  the  Dissenters  themselves.  It 
pretends  to  tenjove  a  grievance  for  which  it  does  not,  in  fact, 
adnWniater  the  slightest  palliative.  If  it  does  enforce  its  object,  it 
commits  a  most  flagrant  attack,  on  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
It    takes    away    from   the    large    body    of  heads   and    fellows    of 

I  colleges,  who  are   at  present  in   possession    uf  the   academic   in- 

'Btruction,  the  right  of  conduclhig  that  education  according  to  their 

own 
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own  conscientious  views; — it  compels  tlie  omission  of  certain  parts 
of  instruction,  which  ihey  may  consider  essential  and  indispensable 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  iheir  duly.  In  short,  it  rushes  headlong 
into  a  contest  in  which  it  cannot  fail  with  dignity — it  cannot  con- 
quer without  exercising  the  most  tyiannical  violence  upon  the  de- 
liberate principles  and  feelings — call  them  prejudices  if  you  will 
— of  a  large,  a  respectable,  nay,  a  most  venerable  body  of  the 
best-educated  men  in  the  kingdom. 

As  to  those  who  are  perpetually  pouring  forth  thfir  pas-sionate 
invectives  against  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  our  universities 
(our  public  schools  do  not  escape  the  same  impeacliment),  we 
trust  tlial  we  offend  not  against  Christian  charity  when  we  asseit, 
that  those  wrilere  rarely  appear  to  be  actuated  by  pure  and  sacred 
motives.  It  is  a  degrading  office  lo  rake  into  all  the  tales  of  col- 
lege profligacy,  and  to  pour  them  forth  upon  the  public,  in  their 
ill-disguised  offensivencss.  It  in  general  betrays  ratlier  the  pru- 
riency of  a  jaded  sensualist,  than  the  honest  indignation  of  a  moral, 
virtuous  man.*  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  profligacy 
in  public  schools  •  much  more,  with  some  gambling,  at  the  uni- 
versities. It  would  be  well,  however,  to  remember  the  pregnant 
sentences  of  the  Roman  philosopher, — *  Erras,  si  exislimas  nostri 
sseculi  esse  vitium  luxuriam  et  negligentiam  boni  moris,  et  alia  quaj 
objicit  suis  quisque  lenipuribus.  Hominum  sunt  itita  iion  tem- 
porum  :  nulla  astas  vacavit  a  culpi'i,  Et  si  astimare  licentiam 
cujusque  sicculi  incipias;  pudet  diccre,  nunquam  apertius,  quam 
coram  Catone,  peccatuni  est.'  Mr.  Beverley  was  no  Cato,  and 
possibly  some  of  his  loathsome  stories — 'quorum  pars  magna  fuit — 
may  be  true;  but  how  much  of  this  grievance  is  fairly  to  be  assigned 
to  the  remissness  of  the  academical  authorities — hovr  much  to 
human  nature  ? 

It  in  fair  to  take  into  the  account  not  only  the  vast  numbers  of 
youth  who  are  assembled  together  at  this  most  critical  and  dan- 
gerous period  of  the  boiling  blood,  the  riotous  passion,  and  the 
immature  reason ;  but  all  the  circumstances  of  their  earlier,  their 
domestic  educaiion.  The  university  cannot  exercise  a  severe 
moral  discrimination  as  to  those  it  admits  within  its  walls  ;  it  re- 
ceives the  sous,  not  merely  of  parents  whose  whole  virtuous  lives  have 
been  dedicated  lo  the  public  service,  to  intellectual  or  at  least  to 
blameless  and  useful  pursuUs,  but  those  also  of  the  Squire  Westerns 

•  The  author  of  a  satire  called  '  Oxford  in  1834,'  containing  some  point  and  a  few 
well-turni'd  versra,  woiiUl  show  his  iva\  for  the  moral  imptuveinejit  of  Ih*  Uijiveisily,  by 
inserting  a  luscious  tale  of  seductiau,  We  rej^ret  that  the  '  Parent,'  ovi  Jcully  a  miiii  of 
sincero  pie*y  and  virtue,  h.is  condesctndwl  to  hint  at  the  low  intrigue  of  soific  youth 
of  runk  or  fortune,  who  resided  in  n  sepur.'vtc  house  with  a  jmvato  tutor.  Hu  must 
know  lliat  this  se])arution  of  si  sin(;le  buy  from  Hie  re.st  iii  an  act  of  the  parent,  ilis- 
cuuiitenaiiced  hy  the  directors  of  the  schoi>l ;  aud  that  the  jirivate  tutor  is  respuusibl« 
for  any  neglect  of  duty  to  the  parent  alone. 
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and  ihe  Lord  Rocliestera  of  the  day — of  men  of  boisterous  and 
vulgar,  or  of  more  elegant,,  dissipation.     It  has  youtlss  who   arc 
bred  not   where   the   conversation  is  of    Sir  Itobert  Peel's   last 
speech,  Mr.  Faraday's  brilliant  discovery,  llie  new  work  of  Mr. 
i  Southey  or  Mr.  Moore  ;    but  of  the  number  of  pheasants  bagged 
in  the   last  hattue,  the   last  victim  who   suffered  at  Crockforti's, 
the  fashionable  intrigue  of  the  day  ;   from  such,  as   well  as  from 
the  sons  of  virtuous  and  religious  houses,   is   formed  tlie  young 
republic  which   is    to   be  governed    by  the  acadeniicul  aulhurilies. 
It  is,  probably,  from  the  report,  or  from  his  actual  presence  at  the 
orgies  of  some  such  individual  or  set,  that  the  noi-disiuit  '  Fo' 
I  feigner  of  Rank  '  has  drawn  his  picture  of  '  Oxford  as  it  is.'     It 
I  should  seen),  indeed,  from  his  animadversions  on  the  '  gormandizing 
)iabits'  of  the  Dons,   as   he  familiarly  calls  the  heads  of  colleges, 
that  lie  has  visited  Oxford  during  one  of  those  periods  of  hospi- 
table festivity  in  which  the  hall  tables  do  certainly  groan   under 
[  their  delicate  burthens;  and  has  only  mistaken  this  period  of  rare 
and  chartered  licence  for  the  ordinary  style  of  living. 

If  this  '  nobleman'  had  taken  the  trouble  to  attend  the  exami- 
nation schools ;  if  he   had   condescended  to  inquire  the   relative 
number  even  of  the  sons  of  the  higher  aristocracy  who  take  de- 
grees, and  take   llieni  with  honour  ;  if  he  hud   ascertained,  with 
the  more  quiet  and  studious  part  of  the  university,  the  comparative 
estimate    in    which    a   gold    tassel    and    a   sitk    gown   are    held, 
I  with  a  prize   or   a  first   class  ;  if,  in   short,  he   had   not   mistaken 
a  bad  net  for  the  general  tone  of  the  university,  he  would  liave 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion.      Both  in  the    public  i^chool, 
and  in  the  university,  the   most  rigid  discipline  will  strive  in  vain 
'  against  the  lavish  command  of  money  with  which  some  injudicious 
\  parents  take  a  pride  in  supplying  their  sons.     Sumptuary  laws, 
we  have  already  said,  will   ever   be  evaded  ;  and  in  a  commercial 
country  like  ours,  it  is  much  easier  to  declaim  against  the  unli- 
mited   credit  which    is   offered    by  tiadesmen,   and  the  load   of 
I  debt  incurred  by  spendthrift  youths,   than   to   suggest  a  remedy 
[  for  this  acknowledged  evil.     'I'he  police   regulations   of  the  uni- 
versity are  administered  with  a  severity,  and   an  invasion  on   in- 
dividual liberty,  which  would  be  endured  in  no  other  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  how  the  tradesmen  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
1   to  be  prevented   from   speculating  on  the   extravagance  and  the 
I   honour  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  are  in  the  command,  many 
in  the  direct  inheritance  of  unbounded  wealth, — this  we  suspect  to 
[  surpass  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  university  authorities.     There 
I   are  some  sensible  observations  on  this  subject,  as  regards  Eton, 
'   in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Vindicator,  who  strongly  animadverts  on 
I   the  unwise  conduct  of  parents  : — 

'  I  allude  to  the  means  of  indulgence  afforded  by  the  large  supplies 
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of  money  rectived  from  tlieir  homes.  Habits  of  extravagance,  and  of 
coarse  and  sensual  gratification,  are  thus  fanned — a  spirit  of  vicious 
emulation  is  sustained,  which  forcea  even  tliose  «-ho  have  no  re- 
sources of  their  own  to  keep  pace  with  their  wealthier  school-fellows, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  principle  and  the  ruin  of  thtiir  peace.  Many 
are  led  to  contract  bills,  which  can  he  evaded  only  by  the  loss  of 
honour;  and  all  in  common  acquire  tastes  and  habits  of  expense 
which  infallibly  deteriorate  the  young  mind,  though  the  means  of 
gratification  may  he  still  afforded  in  after  life,  but  of  ruinous  conse- 
quences when  they  are  unbefitting  their  rank  and  reSiources.  By 
these  means  a  whole  corps  of  idle  and  worthless  persons  are  retained 
about  (he  college,  who  live  upon  the  illicit  and  immoral  indulgences 
of  the  scholars.  The  masters  have  attempted  all  the  means  within 
their  power  to  put  down  the  evil;  hut  they  have  hitherto  failed,  and 
can  never  etfect  their  purpose  whiJe  the  means  of  indulgence  are  so 
liberally  supplied  by  parents.' — pp.75,  7fi. 

The  real  effective  countervailing  inllnence  to  vice  and  extrava- 
gance, ill  the  public  school  as  well  as  in  the  university,  wilt  not  be 
a  severe  liiscijiline,  wbicli  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  jealous 
and  hateful  syslem  of  espionage,  norwilhout  destroying  that  whicli 
is  the  great  advantage  of  public  education,  the  early  habituating 
ihe  mind  of  youth  lo  self-government  j  it  will  be  the  encoiuage- 
ment  of  better  tasjrs  for  manly  amusements,  and  for  manly  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  We  fully  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Vin- 
dicator : — 

'  The  great  variety  of  innocent  amusements  afforded  by  the  locali- 
ties of  Eton  is,  under  these  views,  of  essential  importance  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  young  mind.  The  enthusiasm  of  an  old  waterman  and 
cricketer  may  perhaps  be  excused,  if  he  lingers  a  moment  to  cele- 
brate the  beauty  of  the  cricket-grounds,  and  to  declare  that  the  Eton 
water  is  by  far  the  best  among^  all  our  inland  boat-stations,  for  the 
exercise  of  this  most  noble,  and  delightful,  and  thoroughly  English 
sport,  The  regulations  by  which  the  amusements  are  controlled,  and 
the  boundaries  of  time  and  of  place  determined,  are,  I  believe,  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  but  are  as  effectual  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 
Though  they  give  rise  to  many  inconsistencies  and  legal  fallacies, 
which  are  the  subject  of  ordinary  ridicule,  tliey  are  the  best  that  can 
be  devised  to  unite  the  greatest  possible  indulgence  with  the  moat 
summary  and  imperative  control.  Every  facility  is  given  for  the 
pursuit  of  all  innocent  sports,  without  the  college  bounds;  but  ori 
any  emergency,  or  any  prospect  of  danger  or  excess,  the  closest  con- 
finement can  be  enforced,  and  all  illicit  practices,  without  the  walls, 
suppressed.''— pp.  71,  12. 

Cricket  and  boating,  Uiougli  they  may  lead  into  some  expenses, 
will,  on  liie  whole,  be  the  best  auxiliaries  to  a  high  and  liberal 
intellectual  tone,  to  restrain  the  young  mind  from  vulgar  and  per- 
nicious immoralities.  It  is  in  youth  as  in  afterlife,  that  vicious 
propensities  are  best  counteracted,  not  by  stem  precept  and  rigid 
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Ielw,  but  by  turning  llie  feeiings  and  passions  into  a  purei-  didunel, 
by  giving  a  bigher  object  to  generous  ambilion,  by  centering  tbe 
active  energies  on  more  worlliy  pursuits ;  by  leacliiiig  tlient,  in 
sliort,  to  Hud  tlieir  highest  gratiiiciilion  in  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture. JjCt  a  man's  pride  be  to  be  a  gentleman — tnrnish  liiin  with 
elegant  and  refined  pleasuresj  imbue  hin*  with  tiic  love  of  iiitel- 
lectuat  pursuits,  and  you  have  a  belter  security  for  his  turning  out 
a  good  citizen,  and  a  good  Clnistian,  than  if  you  have  con- 
iined  him  by  the  strictest  moral  and  religious  discipline,  kept 
him  in  innocent  and  unsuspecting  ignorance  of  ali  the  vices  of 
youdi,  and  in  llie  mechanical  and  orderly  routine  of  the  severest 
system  of  cducution. 

We  have  deviated  much  farther  than  we  intended  from  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  connexion  between  the  inij)roveiuent  of  our 
public  schools  and  tliut  of  our  universities  \  or  rather  with  the  re- 
storation of  our  universities  to  something  nearer  to  their  original 
design.  If  ihcyhave  been  in  some  degree  lowered  from  t!ie  niaik,the 
fault,  however,  is  not  their  own.  If  the  College  tutors  are  employed 
in  drudgery  which  is  beneath  them — in  instilling  the  rudiments,  or 
almost  llie  rudimeutSj  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  their  pupils — it  is  be- 
cause those  puj)ils  are  not  sent  to  the  University  in  the  advanced 
state  which  they  ought  to  be  ;  but  by  being  thus  degraded  (we  use 
the  term  with  reference  to  the  higher  studies  to  whicli  his  labours 
ought  to  be  dcvote(!)  tollie  business  and  llie  toil  of  an  usher,  the  mind 
of  the  tutor  himseirmiist  in  general  be  lowered,  or  at  least  prevented 
from  exjianding  and  improving  itself  as  it  might,  if  employed  only 
in  tlie  cultivation  of  more  mature  scholarship,  and  more  advanced 
science.  IJe  loo  contracts  a  distaste  for  his  servile  toil.  The 
wearisome  repi-titioii  of  elementary  lessoiis  relaxes  and  enfeebles 
his  interest  for  intellectual  purtiuits  :  at  all  events,  he  has  little 
time  for  any  studieSj  but  those  of  preparing  his  pupils  lor  the 
schools.  The  tone  of  his  lectures  is  of  necessity  lower  than  it 
shonhi  be-  and  where  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  degree 
can  be  acquired  only  by  such  unremitting  attention  on  his  part,  he 
can  by  no  means  encourage  or  advise  his  pupil  to  undeituke  any 
other  course  of  study.  We  are  persuaded  that  at  Oxford  at  least, 
generally  speaking,  too  much  is  done  even  for  the  superior  young 
men  ;  if  they  were  more  incited,  and  less  unnecessarily  urged — 
more  guided  than  compelled — more  left  to  themselves,  under  the 
honourable  stimulants  of  emulation  and  ambition,  rather  than  satu- 
rated and  drugged  witii  constant  lectures,  the  result  wouhl  be  far 
better.  A  few  comparatively  dull  youths  would  not  be  screwed 
up  by  a  kind  of  mechanical  power  to  a  higher  standard  ;  but 
talent  would  be  moie  ireely  and  more  protilably  ileveloped.  A 
higher  tone  of  tasle,  and  of  inteliectital  feeling,  would  be  gene- 
rated; tkie  youths  would  feel  themselves  men,  labouring  for  their 
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own  impiovement — not  school- bo^s,  drilted  to  perform  an  exacted 


lask. 


It  is  tii^lilv  to  the 


if  the 


the 


tutors,  that  with  bot]i  class 
umaslriicted,  and  those  who  are  of  belter  promise — they  have  sub- 
mitted lo  this  vuluntarjf  servitude.  If  we  could  advise  their  self- 
em  ancipatioii  from  this  thraldom,  we  are  com'inced  that  it  would 
be  for  their  own  interest,  for  thai  of  their  pupils,  and  would  tend  to 
raise  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  University,  As  lo  the 
tirst  class  of  pupils,  the  tutors  have  a  right  to  claim  from  the 
Schools, that  lliey  should  uot  leave  their  proper  work  to  be  conducted 
by  tlte  colleges.  The  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  In  the 
Prussian  universities,  the  pupil,  we  believe,  is  not  admitted 
without  a  certificate  of  competent  proficiency  from  a  gymnasium. 
No  young  man — at  least,  a  candidate  for  a  degree — should  be 
admitted  (o  the  University  without  sufiicient  at  least  of  Latin  and 
Greek  to  pass  the  first  Oxford  examination.  VVe  know  the 
objection  to  this,  that  it  would  be  an  edict  of  exclusion  to  many 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  have  no  ambition  for  obtain- 
ing University  honouis,  and  have  already  shown  their  contempt  for 
such  plebeian  atlainments  by  the  lordly  rejection  of  the  lessons  at 
the  school.  The  University  certainly  would  lose  little,  in  peace 
or  fajne,  by  the  refusal  to  enrol  these  unpromising  members 
amon^  her  more  hopeftd  scholars.  But  society  perhaps  might 
suffer,  if  all  such  youths  of  importance — not  for  their  personal 
character  or  talents,  but  from  their  station — should  be  thus  thrown 
loose  upon  the  world,  at  that  critical  period  of  life,  without  even 
that  slight  degree  of  discipline  and  instruction  which  they  cannot 
altogether  elude  at  the  University.  But  for  these  we  should 
suggest  the  possibility  of  forming  some  other  kind  of  education, 
which,  however  imperfect,  might  be  the  best  which  the  case  would 
admit.  Those  who  iiave  acquired  little  Latin  and  no  (jreek  at 
school  before  seventeen,  nray  as  welt,  perhaps,  abandon  the  unpro- 
fitable study.  Declaring  then  their  intention  not  to  proceed  lo 
a  degree,  such  young  men  might  be  compelled  to  attend  lectures 
on  modern  history,  or  other  branches  of  liberal,  not  classical, 
education,  Christ  Church,  or  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  might  try 
the  experiment,  and  surely  would  not  want  some  accomplished 
member  of  dieir  body  qualified  to  instruct  in  ihese  branches  of 
literature. 

If  a  higher  standard  of  admission  were  demanded,  the  degree 
might  be  taken  earlier,  and  a  year  at  least  be  left  for  scientific  or 
historical  lectures— for  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  natural 
history — ^fyr  ancient  and  modern  history — for  political  economy^ 
for  the  studies  of  an  unitersit^,  in  contradistinction  from  a  school 
education;  or  if  it  be  considered  objectionable  that  the  degree 
should  thus  be  hastened,  much  more  time  would  be  applicable  to 
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such  piirsuitSj  even  by  those  most  assiduously  eiin)loyed  in 
the  ordinary  studies  for  the  degree,  lu  some  such  manner  the 
mutual  claims  and  interests  of  the  various  branches  of  an  universal 
education  might  be  reconciled  and  harmonii^ed  ;  a  higlier  general 
system  of  teaching  wouhi  prevail ;  and  llie  Universities  might 
again,  instead  of  devoting  their  highest  cncrgits  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  elementary  parts  of  learning  nr  (he  minds  of  yet  almost  unedu- 
cated youth,  take  the  lead  in  Uic  advancement  of  every  branch  of 
science  and  learning. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance  that  the  Universities  should 
maintain  their  connexion  not  only  with  the  theology,  but  with  the 
literature  and  the  science  of  the  country.  But  if  the  tutors  are 
enslaved  to  the  drudgery  of  scliool-iustruction,  or  confined  to  the 
nautine  of  books  which  are  usually  required  for  the  public  exami- 
nations— if  tiiey  become  heads  of  colleges  only  after  their  in- 
tellecLnal  activity  and  literary  tastes  have  become  wearied  and 
woin  out  by  yenrs  of  such  inuemittiug  toil — they  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  maintain  their  proud  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe.  They  ought  to  consider  that 
these  mjignificent  establishments  are  meant  to  act  as  guardians  of 
the  general  education  of  the  higher  clashes — and  diat  ihcir  edu- 
cation must  in  no  point  fall  below  the  intellectual  standard 
which  an  age  of  unexampled  activity  in  every  branch  of  literature 
and  of  science  will  require.  The  youth  distinguished  at  his  Uni- 
versity must  be  prepared  at  all  |)oints  to  stand  his  ground  in 
the  great  contest  for  intellectual  distinction  among  men.  The 
Professors,  some  of  whom  at  least  are  men  of  European  re- 
putation,, instead  of  being,  (we  speak  of  Oxford,)  with  the 
exception  of  the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  and  Hebrew, 
rather  a  race  of  ornamental  dignitaries,  whose  lectures  the  great 
mass  of  undergraduates,  entirely  occupied  with  their  classical 
or  mathematical  studies  for  the  schools,  and  the  tutors,  worn 
out  with  preparing  the  undergraduates,  have  no  leisure  to  at- 
tend, might  assuute  their  proper  place  in  the  general  system  of 
education.  The  Bucklands,  the  JJaubenys,  or  even  the  Wilsons, 
might  not  meiely  have  a  comparatively  few  ardent  and  zealous 
votaries,  but  it  would  be  considered  a  disgrace,  among  all  who 
aspire  to  the  honours  of  an  luiiversity  education,  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  important  branch  of  knowledge,  or  to  have 
neglected  such  valuable  opportunities  of  improvement,  as  would 
be  afforded  in  every  braucli  of  polite  literature,  or  general  inform- 
ation. 
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Art.  Vl].^Leflres  de  Napnlenn  a  Josephine,  pendant  la  pre' 
miere  Campa^nc d' lluUe,  le  Cansulatet  {'Empire;  ef  Leffres  de 
Josephine  a  Napoleon  eta  saFiUe.  2  tomes.  8vo.  Paris.  1833. 
nnilESE  letters  are  undoubtedly  aulhenlic;  but — strauge  to 
-'-  add — they  aie  wortii  uearly  as  little  as  if  they  were  forgeries. 
We  had  no  conception  that  authentic  and  confidential  letters  from 
JJuotiaparte  to  liis  wife  could  be  so  utterly  valueless.  They  con- 
tain ntitlicr  facts,  nor  sentiments,  nor  traits  of  character,  nor 
domestic  incidents,  nor  even  gossip.  Almost  the  only  thing  we 
learn  from  them  is^  that  Buonaparte  had  little  confidence  in 
Josephine,  and  held  her  in  a  degree  of  estimation  so  low  as  to 
approach  to  contempt.  Yet  they  are  published  by  Madame 
Louis  Buonaparte,  cl-dei'ant  la  Reine  JJortense,  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  doing  justice  to  her  mother's  memory  against 
some  slanderous  insinuations  to  which  Buonaparte  gave  utter- 
ance m  the  Memorial  de  St.  Helene.  This  Reine  llortcnse  must 
be  a  very  silly  woman,  We  knew  very  well  that  Buonaparte 
was  guilty  of  the  deplorable  indelicacy  of  amusing  his  followers  at 
St.  Helena  MJth  anecdotes  about  both  his  wives,  and  that  some  of 
these  stories  were  not  nmch  to  the  credit  of  either  the  under- 
standing or  the  character  of  poor  Josephine;  but  her  daughter 
would  have  shown  better  taste — even  if  she  had  the  means  of 
complete  refutation — in  leaving  these  petty  scandals  to  rot  for- 
gotten, amidst  the  mass  of  falsehood  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
and,  above  all,  more  sense  in  not  publishing,  as  a  vindication  of 
lier  mother,  a  mass  of  trumpei'y  notes,  which  have  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  the  points  in  dispute,  and  which,  on  the  wltole^ 
tend,  we  rather  think,  to  justify  the  tone  in  which  Buonaparte  is 
represented  as  having  spoken  of  her.  They  prove,  indeed,  that  he 
was  or  pretended  to  be  passionately  fond  of  her,  during  the  first 
Italian  campaign,  but  it  was  a  fondness  .so  childish,  so  ludicrous 
even,  considering  the  age  and  preceding  history  of  the  object  of 
such  Philandering,  that  it  does  little  credit  to  either  party.  A  letter 
from  before  Mantua,  ISlh  July,  179^,  tells  her, — ■ 

'  I  am  very  uneasy  to  know  how  you  are — what  you  are  doing. — I 
have  been  in  the  village  of  Virgil — on  the  shores  of  his  lake — by  a 
silvery  inoonBhiiie,  and,  not  a  moment  without  thinking  of  Josejjhine.' 
. — vol.  i.  p.  61. 

Again,  next  day, 

'  A  tliousand  kisses,  as  burning  as  my  heart — as  pure  as  you  I — I 
sent  for  the  courier ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  you,  and  that  you 
told  liim  that  you  had  no  commands  for  iiim. — Oh  fie — naughty, 
ugly,  cruel,  tyrannical,  pretty  little  monster!  You  laugh  at  my 
threats,  at  rny  folly.  Ah,  you  know  tliat  if  1  could  put  you  into  my 
Jiesrt,  you  Bliouid  remain  therein  prison,' — vol.  i,  p.  &5,  We 
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We  shall  give  the  whole  of  a  letter  fioni  Moua,  17th  September, 
I79O,  which  exhibits  at  once  the  trivial  affectation  of  a  boyish 
passion,  and  the  slight  way  in  which  he  slurs  over  the  events 
which  a  man  of  sense  would  most  dwell  upon  to  a  wife  whom  he 
respected. 

'  I  write,  my  dear  love,  very  often,  and  you  hardly  ever.  You  ara 
naughty,  ugly — as  frightful  as  faithless,  (laide  aulant  que  legere.) 
It  is  shocking  to  deceive  a  poor  husband  so — a  tender  lover!  Must 
he  lose  his  rights  because  he  is  abaent,  overwhebiied  with  business, 
fatigue,  and  trouble? — Without  his  Josephine — without  the  certainty 
of  her  love,  what  remains  for  him  vpon  earth  f — How  could  he  live  in 
this  world?  We  had  yesterday  a  very  bloody  afifair — the  enemy 
suffered  considerably  and  was  completely  beaten.  We  have  taken 
the  faubourg  of  Mantua,  Adieu,  my  adorable  Josephine !  One  of 
these  nights  I  Khali  force  open  your  doors  as  if  I  were  jealous,  and 
there  I  am — in  your  arms. 

'  Mille  baisers  amoiireux  ! ' — 

And  all  this  to  a  middle-aged  ladij,  who  had  been  a  widow 
some  years  before  she  became  the  object  of  this  romantic  flame, 
and  from  a  man  engaged  in  the  highest,  and  the  most  important, 
and  ihe  most  hazardous  concerns  I — No  real  confidence — no  inter- 
change of  mind— not  one  touch  of  true  feeling^ — no  comniunica- 
lion  of  serious  thonghta — no  identity  of  interests — nothing  thai 
marks  the  mutual  respect  and  affection  which  dignify  and 
bless  the  married  state  ;  but — instead — we  have  these  boyisli 
tirades,  which  betray,  by  their  gross  exaggeration,  the  insincerity 
of  the  man  and  the  silliness  of  the  woman.  Our  readers  will 
have  observed  the  playful  delicacy  witli  which  the  husband  talks  of 
a  favoured  lover,  and  the  significant  iiint  thai  his  love  and  jealousy 
may  prompt  him  to  make  an  tinexpeded  visit.  This  might  pass  for 
a  clumsy  badinage,  but  we  find  that  Buonaparte  continues  to  harp 
upon  it. — 

•  Verona,  \3th  Nov.  1796. 

'  No — I  rlon'tlove  you  at  all — no,  I  don't  love  you  at  all — on  the 
contrary,  I  detest  you  !  You  are  ugly — awkward — stupid — a  very 
cinder-wench  ! — You  don't  write  to  me — you  don't  love  your  husband, 
you  know  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  you — and  yet  you  won't  throvT 
away  six  lines  on  him  1 — AVhat  are  you  about,  madam,  all  day  ?  What 
important  business  prevents  your  writing  to  your  dear,  dear  love? — 
What  new  affetlion  supersedes  the  love — the  constant  tender  love  you 
promised  me  ?  Who  is  tlie  new  and  dandy  (mcrveillnii)  lover  who 
absorbs  all  your  time — engrosses  all  your  leisure,  and  drives  your 
husband  out  of  your  head  ? — Taffe  care,  Josephine — onejine  nifjJd  your  ' 
doors  will  be  burst  open,  and  there  I  am, — I  hope,  before  long,  to  cla.''p 
you  in  my  arms,  and  to  cover  you  with  kisses  bvrnivgui  if  under  ike  1 
equator,' — p,  83. 

^S  It 
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It  turns  out,  ridiciilonsly  enough,  after  all  this  warning — these 
menaces  of  midnii^lu  visits,  and  tliese  promises  »i  e>infdonai  kisses, 
that  the  poor  husband  liid  really,  one  tine  mgiit,  leave  his  army 
Unespecledly,  and  make  liis*  vvsLy  *  to  my  iiuiy's  chamber,'  like  '  a 
goosy  ifiuider'  as  he  found  he  was,  for  Mudanie,  iimead  of  pniing 
m  her  lonely  bed,  was,  it  seems,  gone  upon  a  party  of  pleasure  to 
Genoa,  or  some  neighbouring  toun,  without  apprising  the  '  poor 
husband.'  He  was  evidently  somewhat  surprised  and  ciiagrined 
at  the  untoward  result  of  liis  amorous  escapade,  and,  like  a  true 
CeladoHj  hints  that  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  commit  suicide, 

'Milan,  27 Ih  Nov.  1706. 

'  I  arrive  at  Milan — I  rush  into  your  apartment — I  had  left  all  to 
see  you,  to  embrace  you — you  were  not  there — you  were  gone  to  look 
for  amusement  elsewhere — you  absent  yourself  just  when  I  am  ex- 
pected ;  you  are  tired  of  your  dear  Napoleon ;  you  loved  him  by  a 
caprice,  and  your  inconstancy  restores  you  to  a  state  of  indifference. 
Familiar  witli  danger,  I  know  the  remedy  for  the  caret  and  misforlimcs 
of  life.  The  misfortune  I  have  suffered  is  incalculable — and  it  is  un- 
merited. I  shall  stay  here  two  days,  but  don't  put  yourself  to  any 
trouble — pursue  your  amusements — pleasure  is  made  for  you — the  gay 
world  is  but  too  happy,  if  it  pleases  you — your  husband  only  is  very, 
very  unhappy.' 

We  dare  say  that  this  unlucky  excursion  was  perfectly  innocent 
on  the  part  of  Josephine,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  *  poor  husband  ' 
was  somewhat  otfendedj  and  Iris  subsequent  letteis,  though  s.till 
affectionate,  are  no  longer  qirite  as  burnbuj  as  ike  equator.  We 
cannot  conceive  why  the  queen  Hortense  should  ihiuk  the  publi- 
cation of  this  little  matrimonial  fracas  ivecessary  to  the  defejice  of 
her  mother's  character.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  per- 
manent conse(piences,  for  after  sulking  a  little,  Buonaparte  re- 
turned to  his  usual  style.  The  apparent  absurdity  of  that  style 
may  be,  we  tliink,  satisfactorily  explained  by  reference  to  his 
•uife's  positron  aurl  character.  We  do  not  wish  lo  revive  the  old 
scandals  about  Madame  de  lieauharnais ;  we  need  only  observe, 
that  she  was  an  amiable  and  interesting  woman,  of  good  family 
and  agTeeable  manners,  and  thai  when  IJarras,  then  President  of 
the  Directory,  began — what  Buonaparte  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  complete — the  restoration  of  a  better  tone  of  society  in  Paris, 
Madame  de  lieauharnais  became  a  kind  of  authority  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  a  principal  ornament  of  the  directorial 
court.  The  same  day  (March,  17y<))  conferred  on  General 
Buonaparte  die  hand  nf  Madame  Beauharnnli,  and  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  It  is  very  possible  that  her  new  husband 
really  loved  her — it  is  certain  that  he  was  indebted  to  her  influence 
for  his  brilliant  station  and  still  more  brilliant  prospects — every 
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motive  woiiltl   incline  iiim  to  live  on  cordial   terms  wjih  lici-"he. 
knew  that,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  nature  at  bollom,  she  was 
JVivolons,  cajnicious,   and  j^iddj  —  loo  vain  nut  to  be  flalleretlj  too 
indiscretl    to    be    tiusled  —  Buonaparte   iberefore,  like    Brutus, 
sliov\ed   1ms  prudence  by  acting  like  a    fool.     As  he   could   nofej 
veiiture   to    place   a    real    contideiice    in   litis   liglit-iiearled    and! 
lijitit-lieaded  lady,  he  comjieiisaled  her  vaiiily  by  those  extravagant' 
rhapsodies  of  love,  which,  agreeable  to  any  Moniaii  from  a  young 
heio   of  tuenty-eiyht,  are  peculiarly  so  to  one  dt'ja  stir  ie  rctour. 
Tiiis  seems  to  have   been   the  whole  secret  of  his  early   manage*  | 
ment  of  the  lady,  and  tlie  only  rational  explanation  of  such  pueiile  i 
absurdities  as  we  have  just  quoted. 

The  amatory  enthusiasmj  however,  began  to  wear  ont,  as  he  felt] 
himself  stronger  in   public    opinion — there   aie   no    letters    froia  f 
Egypt,  and  the  notes  (there  is  hardly  one  which  deserves  to  bo 
called  a  letler)  of  ihe  first  consul  subside  into  a  concise,  but  good- 
humoured  familiarity,  and  evince  a  real  kindness  for  his  two  step- 
children  Eugene   and   Hortense   Bcanharnais,  whom  he   seldom 
omits  to  mention.    This  is  creditable  to  J3nouaparte's   goodnature 
and  good  sense— when  we  recollect  that  lie  returned  from  Egypt 
with  the  avowed,  and  not  nnjustirtable  intention  of  divorcing  his 
•wife  for  htr  conduct  during  his  absence.     IJaving  been  persuaded' 
— chiefly,  we  believe,  by  political  considerations,  and  by  the  still^ 
subsisting  inllncnce  of  Barras — to  abandon  that  course,  he  very ' 
wisely  put  the   best  face    on  the   matter,  and   continued    to    live 
with  her  in  a  friendly  familiarity,  which  on  the  birth  of  her  grand-  i 
children,  in  whom   he  saw  the  future  heirs  of  his  power,  watmed 
into  cordiality,  and   a  more  rational  kindness    than  he  had  ever] 
before  shown.     We  shall  select  a  few  specimens, 

'  The  First  Consul  to  Josephine  at  Plombiers. 

'  Matmaison,S~th  June,  IS03. 

'  Your  letter — good  little  woman — tells  me  that  you  are  out  of  j 
order.     Corvisart  (the  first  physician)  says,  however,  that  it  is  a  goodl 
sign — that  the  baths  have  the  desired  effect,  and  will  soon  restore  you. 
Nevertheless   it  is  really  painful  to  my  heart  to  know  that  you  aroj 
suffering. 

'  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the   manufactories  of  Stvres  and  St.j 
Cloud. 

*  Say  a  thousand  kind  things  to  all  about  you.     Yours  for  Likb. 

*   B0N>4PARTE.' 

His  letters,  after  he  assnmcd    the  crown,   became  shoiler,  butj 
more  frequent,  and  are,  if  possible,  still  more  instgniticaiit.     'I'heyj 
confirm,  however,  by  slight  incidental  allusions,  the  stateinent  vhicli ' 
we  have  had  from  so  many  other  qnaitcrs, — thrt  her  exallalioii  to 
the  imperial  dignity  vtas  the  source  of  anxiety  und  unhappiuess  to 
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Jose|>tilne ;  wlietticr,  as  some  say,  the  minder  of  the  Duke 
d'Eiiglviei),  or,  as  otliers  lliink,  jnuloitsy  and  some  va;;;iie  aiuici- 
pations  of  a  divorccj  or,  as  is  most  probable,  boih  ihese  causes 
operated   to  prey  upon  lier  mind,  it  certainly  appears   lliat   from 

[that  time  Buonaparte's  chief  exburlatioiis  to  her  arc  to  keep  up 
her  spirits — to  dry  her  tears — to  enjoy  society,  and  to  fuUil,  vvilli 
at  least  an  appearance  of  content,  her  new  duties.    His  lirst  letter 

•from  Berlin,  after  llie  wonderful  campaign  of  Jena,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  attention  he  paid  her. 

'  1  Nov.  1806, 
'  Talleyrand  is  jtist  arrived,  and  tells  me,  my  dear  (man  amie),  that 
you  do  nulluiig  but  weep.  What  can  be  the  matter?  You  have 
your  daughter,  your  grandchildren,  and  good  news.  That  is  surely 
enough  to  make  you  happy.  The  weather  is  magnificent — not  one 
drop  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the  whole  campaign.  I  am  very  well, 
and  everything  goes  right.  Adieu,  my  Love  !  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  M.  Napoleon  (the  grandchild),  but  1  suppose  it  was  not  written 
by  hjra,  but  Ids  mother.  A  thousand  kind  things  to  everybody. — N.' 
i^gain. — 

'  Warsau\  UthJamiary,  1807. 

•  I  am  grieved  at  what  I  hear  of  your  spirits.     WJiy  in  tears — why 

in  grief?     I  shall  soon  return — never  douht  iny  all'ection,     If  you 

■wish  to  he  still  dearer  to  me,  show  some  courage  and  strength   of 

mind.     I  am  mortified  to  think  that  my  wife  can  distrust  my  dislancet.' 

And  again,  two  days  after, — 

•  '  They  tell  me  that  you  are  for  ever  ifi  tear* — fie,  fie,  that  is 
Wrong!  Take  courage  and  show  yourself  worthy  of  me.  Hold  your 
courts  in  Paris  with  suitable  dignity;  but,  above  all,  be  happy.  I 
am  well,  and  love  you  sincerely,  but  if  you  are  for  ever  crying,  i  shall 
think  you  have  no  firmness  of  mind.  I  don't  love  cpwai'ds — {les 
laches') — au  empress  should  have  courage. — N.' 

We  were,  at  first,  a  good  ileal  surprised  at  the  imniber  and 
nothingness  of  the  notes  which,  at  some  of  the  most  critical 
luoaieuts  of  bis  career,  Buonaparte  took  the  trouble  of  writing  to 
the  empress.  We  found  some  dilViculty  in  reconciling  the  fre- 
^rieruy  of  these  communications  ^^ilh  their  inanify.  They  seera 
.all  composed  on  one  plan  :  each  has  two  principal  topics — his  own 
personal  health,  wliicli  is  always  good,  and  the  weather,  which  is 
sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad  ;  but  he  genernlly  throws  in  a 
slight  hint  about  the  urmij,  which  is  always  superhe  and  successful. 
As  lo  this  latter  business,  it  is  obacivable  that  his  greatest  victories 
are  sometimes  only  alluded  lo  in  a  pareniftpsis  of  three  icords ; 
while,  on  ilie  otlier  hand,  in  castas  vihere  the  success  was  really 
more  donbtfuh  he  insists,  with  untisnal  earnestness,  on  the  pros- 
perous position  of  his  affairs,     The  esplunation  of  the  enigma 
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seems  to  be  (his. — Buonaparte  ivas  niucli  annoyed  by  ibe  gossip 
of  Josepiiine'a  society  (some  persons  of  wliicli  lie  occasionally 
sent  into  exile).  He  conipluiiis  that  all  llie  bad  news  and  un- 
favourable reports  of  Pans  originate  in  ber  familiar  circle  ;  and 
it  vvaSj  we  are  satisfied,  to  counteract  tbis  tendency,  and  to  give  a 
favourable  idea  of  liis  position,  tbat  we  tiud  binij  in  some  of  hia 
most  iiuportaut  and  critical  moments — take  the  battle  of  Eylau  for 
instance — writing  to  her  such  billets  as  follow  : — 

'  Eylau,  mkFeb.  1S07. 

'  My  dear — There  was  yesterday  a  great  battle.  The  victory  was 
eventually  ours  {la  vktoire  m'ed  resiie),  but  I  have  lost  a  great  num- 
ber of  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemvi  "ivhich  is  still  greater,  does  not 
console  me.  I  write  you  these  two  lines  with  ray  own  hand,  though 
much  tired,  to  assure  you  that  I  am  well* 

Another  note  of  the  same  evening,  and  lieo  others  of  the  lllh 
and  12tb,  follow  to  liie  same  effect — a  fifth  of  the  14th  says  : — 

'  1  am  stiil  at  Eylau.  The  country  ia  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  but  I  am  well.  I  have  done  what  I  wish  and  repulsed  the 
enemy,  whose  projects  I  have  baffled.' 

He  repeats,  on  the  17lli,  that  the  battle  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
iiate,  but  tbat  he  is  ivellf  and  he  'writes  two  words'  to  say  that  all 
is  well  on  the  1 8th — twice  on  the  'JOlli — on  the  '21st  and  on  the 
SSrd  Feb. —  three  limes  in  the  first  week  of  March — and  again  on 
the  nth  of  March  he  reverts  to  the  subject  by  saying, — 

'  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  will  be  talked  about  the  battle  of  Eylau  ; 
but  the  bulletin  tells  all,  and  rather  exaggerates  than  diminishes  our- 
losses.' — p.  883. 

So  many  letters  in  so  short  a  time,  and  each  of  only  two  lines 
to  say  he  is  ivell,  savours  more  of  the  tender  husband  than  could 
have  been  accounted  for,  but  the  tifteenth  bitlet-doux  gives  us 
le  mot  de  Venigme. 

'  Osterode,  ISih  March,  1S07. 

•  I  learn,  ray  dear,  that  the  unfavourable  reports  which  used  to 
circulate  in  your  drawing-room  at  Mentz  are  renewed  in  Paris. 
Silence  those  people.  I  shall  be  very  much  displeased  if  you  do  not 
slop  Ihis.* 

In  short,  Buonaparte  knew  very  well  tliat  his  bulletins  had 
become  of  very  doubtful  authority,  particularly  when  not  cor- 
roborated by  some  decisive  udeance  (after  Eylau  he  liad  not  been 
able  to  advance  a  step) ;  and,  with  consummate  ability,  be  de- 
lipiitched  lliese  little  notes  to  hiti  vvife,  which  he  knew  would  be 
circidaled  in  Paris,  and  by  their  domestic  and  confidential  style 
produce  more  effect  than  the  discredited  btdletins.  In  this  point 
of  view  llieae  letters  may  be  of  some  value  to  the  historian  ;  in 
every  other  ihey  arc  wholly  worthless ;  indeed,  it  seems  wonderful 
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^«|biit  such  a  man  in  stitli  circumstances,  duiiiig  eij^lileen  years  o( 
"BO  eventful  a  lite,  hhoiild  liiivu  bteii  able  to  wiite  {ityo  hundred 
and  ihiiiij-enjfit  le(t<'rs  williout  nienliouing  one  single  [lolilical 
event,  which  had  not  been  previously  or  at  latest  siiiinltaneously 
published  in  the  ganelles — without  announcing,  in  any  one  in~ 
stance,  his  own  iiitentions^ — ^wilhout  anticipaling,  bj  the  most 
rt'uiote  hint,  iiis  own  proceedings  or  projects,  tricing  or  important 
— williout  comiiiunicalingj  in  the  frequency  and  apparent  ficedom 
of  conjugal  coiiespondence,  fine  word,  ffimitjkt,  or  deed,  which 
might  not  have  been  proclaimed  on  the  Buvrspj  and  which,  if  so 
proclaimed,  could  have  interested  the  greediest  Quidnunc.  This 
13  assuredly  a  most  singular  fact;  but  the  Rcine  Horlense  is  greatly 
mistaken  in  imagining  (hat  its  promulgation  could  eidier  exalt  or 
render  more  amiable  or  more  respectable  the  ctomestic  character 
of  Josephine.  As  to  Buonaparte  himself-^vvhutever  may  have 
been  the  motive  that  dictated  these  communications — they  cer- 
tainly cxliibit  more  kindness,  more  ease,  and  more  good  nature 
than  we  had  given  him  credit  for  possessing.  His  wife  had,  it  is 
clear,  no  sliare  in  his  thoughts ;  but  he  was  not  deficient  in  per- 
sonal attentions  to  the  partner  of  his  throne. 


LAitT.  VIII. — Life  and  Poems  of  the  Mev.  George  Crabbe.    By  his 
Sou.     Vol.  viii,    l'2ino,     Lpudon,   1834. 

h'^/'E  do  not  on  this  occasion  propose  to  enter  at  large  upon  tiie 
I    '  '       subject  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetry-      It  is  now  certain  that  a 
I  Selection  from   his  prose  writings  will  soon  be  laid   before  the 
j)ublic;    and   until   that  has    iippearcd,  the    consideration   of   his 
literary  character,   as   a    whole,   must  be   deferred.      We    mean, 
therefore,  at  present,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  easy  and  humble 
tusk  of  reviewing,  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  the  last  volume  of  die 
Iryounger   Crabbe's   edition   of  his   father'u    poetical   works — that 
[.■which  consists  entirely  of  new  matter.      In  the  other  volumes  of 
the  series,  various  little  pieces  have  for  the  iirst  time  been  pub- 
lislietl — and    some    of   these   appear    to    us    liighly    mtrilortous  : 
indeeil,  the  dialogue  called  '  Mirtation'  (in  vol.  v.)  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  his  lightest  humour;  and  *  The  World  of  Dreams'  (vol.iv.), 
thougli   obviously   unfinisljed  in  some   parts,  is  on   the  whole    a 
lyrical   composition  of  extraordinary  power,  interest,  and  beauty. 
But   the    editor    reserveil    mibrokeii    for  his  concluding    volume 
those  Talcs  which  the  poet  hinisetf  had  destined  and  prepared  for 
posihnnious  publication  •  and  to  these  we  must  give  the  space  that 
we  have  now  at  our  di.>iposal. 

'J'he  volume  is  fitly  dedicated  to  the  kindest  and  most  dislin- 
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giiistied  of  our  pod's  surviving  friends — Mr.  Rogers;  aud  we 
iinderstaud  tliat  he  is  one  of  lliose  to  whose  opinion  of  its  conteuls 
the  editor  refers  in  his  modest  advertisement: — 

•Although,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Ciabbe 
mentioned  the  follovving^  pieces  as  fully  prepared  for  the  press;  and 
to  wilhliold  from  the  public  what  he  bad  thus  described  could  not 
have  been  consistent  with  filial  reverence  ;  yet  his  executors  must 
confess  that,  when  they  saw  the  first  pages  of  his  MS.  reduced  to 
type,  they  became  very  sejisible  that,  had  he  himself  lived  to  edit 
these  compositions,  he  would  have  considered  it  necessary  to  bestow 
on  them  a  good  deal  more  of  revision  and  correction,  before  finally 
submitting  them  to  the  eye  of  the  world.  They  perceived  that  his 
lanynage  had  not  always  effected  the  complete  development  of  his 
ideas — that  images  were  here  and  there  left  im]  erfect — nay,  trains  of 
reflection  rather  hinted  than  expressed ;  and  that,  in  many  places, 
thoughts  in  themselves  valuable  could  not  have  failed  to  derive  much 
Rdditional  weight  and  point  from  tlie  last  touches  of  his  own  pen, 

*  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  very  great  rebef  to  their 
minds  to  learn,  that  several  persons  of  the  highest  eminence  in  litera- 
ture had  read  these  poetical  remains  before  any  part  of  tliem  was 
committed  to  the  printer;  and  that  the  verdict  of  such  judges  was,  on 
the  whole,  more  favourable  tlian  they  themiielves  had  begun  to  antici- 
pate ; — that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  esteem  had  formed  the 
highest  honour  of  their  father's  life,  liis  fame  would  not  be  tarnialied 
by  their  compliance  with  the  terms  of  his  literary  bequest; — that, 
though  not  so  uniformly  polished  as  some  of  his  prevdous  per- 
formances, these  Posthumous  Essays  would  still  be  found  to  preserve, 
in  the  main,  the  same  characteristics  on  which  his  reputation  had 
been  established  ;  much  of  the  same  tjuiet  humour  and  keen  observa- 
tion ;  the  same  brief  and  vi^nd  description ;  the  same  unobtrusive 
pathos;  the  same  prevailinfi;  reverence  for  moral  truth,  and  rational 
religion  ;  and,  in  a  word,  not  a  few  "  things  which  the  u'urld  woidd 
not  willingly  let  die."  ' — pp.  v.  vi. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  friendly  critics  liere  alluded  to  wc  do 
not  apprehend  there  will  be  nincli  tlisseiil.  1  he  poslliumous 
volume  ufl'cr.?,  iiideed,  no  lale  entitled  to  be  talked  of  in  the  same 
biealh  with  i1k>  liij^liest  eftorts  of  CVatbe's  genius — no  '  Peter 
Grimes' — no  '  Elluu  Orford  '—no  '  Sir  Owen  Dnlo' — no  '  Patron' 
—  HO  'Lady  Barbara;*  but  it  conlains,  ncvertiiefess,  a  series  of 
stories,  scarcely  one  of  MJiicli  any  lover  of  the  man  and  liie  poet 
MJnild  wi.sb  to  have  been  suppressed  :  every  one  of  tbeni  [)rcsent' 
ing  us  wiili  piihy  couplets,  wliich  will  be  ireasurcd  up  and  reinem- 
beied  wliile  die  English  language  lasts;  and  some  of  them,  not- 
withstanding Mlint  the  editor  candidly  sajs  as  to  the  general  want  of 
the  }ima:  labor,  displacing  not  only  his  skill  as  an  anaKst  of  cha- 
racter, hut  in  a  stiong  light  also  liis  peculiar  mastery  of  \ersifica- 
liun.    'llie  example  of  Lord  Byron's  '  Corsair'  and  '  Lai  a'  had  not, 

wc 


MS 


Crabbe'*  PnatUumous  Talcs. 


•tMjpect,  been  lost  upon  iiini.  In  some  of  lliesc  piecrs  lie  has 
fre«(ddni  and  bieadtli  of  execution  wliicli  wo  doubt  it'  he  ever 
>efore  equalled  in  tiie  metre  to  wliidi  lie  commonly  adheied— 
ftnsoimicli,  lliat  in  place  of  a  "Pope  in  worsted  stockings'  (as 
I  James  Smith  iias  called  him),  we  seem  now  and  then  to  be  more 
|l"cniinded  of  a  JJrvden  in  a  one- horse  chaise. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  these  stories  is  the  first  of  thetn, 
entitled  'Silford  liall,  or  the  Happy  Day.'  It  gives  us  the 
Buramer's-day  adventures  of  an  en thusiastic,  dreaming  boy,  the  son 
of  a  village  schoolmaster,  sent  by  bis  parent  to  receive  payment  of 
'  a  small  account'  at  a  nobleman's  seat  six  miles  off — kindly 
treated  by  the  housekeeper — admitted  for  the  first  time  to  see  llie 
interior  of  a  great  mansion — and  opening  his  imagination  to  those 
dreams  of  the  felicity  of  grandeur  which  we  suppose  every  lad  of 
the  same  class  has  fortned  acquaintance  with  on  some  similar 
occasion.  The  editor  intimates  that  this  little  narrative  is  in  fact 
ihat  of  a  day  in  the  poet's  own  early  life — that  on  which,  being 
then  'our  new  'prentice,*  he  first  walked  across  the  country  with  a 
packet  of  medicines  to  Chcveley  Hall,  a  scat  of  the  llutlaud 
family,  in  whose  nobler  palace  of  Belvoir  he  was,  in  after  years, 
domesticated.      His  picture  of  the  schoohuaster  is  very  good  : — 

'  Small  as  it  was, the  place  could  boast   No  (].iy  of  rest  was  his.    If,  now  and 

a  School,  thcu, 

In  which  Nulhaniel  Per/tin  bore  the  rule.    His  boys  for  play  laid  by  the  book,  and 
Not  inark'd  for  learning  deep,  or  tkileiit«  pen, 

rare,  Fuc  Lawyer  Slow  tliere  was  some  deed  to 

But  for  his  varying  talks  and  ceaseless  writ«, 

care  J  Or  some  young  fanner's  letter  to  iudite, 

Some  forty  boys,  Uie  sons  of  thrifty  meu,    Or  lauil  to  mettsure,  <ir,  xvith  lejjal  skill, 
Hetaiii^httoreaJianclparlloUsu  lhei>enf    To  frame  some  yeuinan'siviJow's  pteviah 
While,  by  more  studious  care,  a  favourite 

few 
Increased  his  pride — for  if  the  Scholar 

knew 
Enough  fur  praise,  lay  what  Ihe  Teacher's 

due?— 
These  to  hi.i  presence,  slates   ia   liaud, 

moved  on, 
And  a  Krim  smile  their  feats  in  figures 

won. 


will; 
And  on  the  Sabbath — when  his  ueigh< 

buurs  ilrest, 
To  hear  their  duties,  and  to  take  their 

rest— . 
Then,  whea  the  Vicar's  periods  ceased  to 

flow, 
Was  beard  Nathaniel  in  his  seat  below.' 


pp.  5—6. 
Peter,  the  eldest  son  of  this  hero,  is  now  in  his  fifteenth  year — . 

'  A  kin;^  his  father,  he  a  prince  has  rule, 
The  tiiat  of  subjects,  viceroy  of  the  scbuol' — 

but  at  leisure  hours  showed  little  aftection  for  the  contents  of  old 
Nathauiel's  loftier  bookshelf — 

'  Eoiiks  of  high  iniivkj  tlie  mind's  more  solid  fond. 
Which  some  mi(^ht  think  the  owner  underntoud.' 

In   place  of    '  Fluxions,  sections,   algebraic  lore,'    I'eter  turned, 
with  unwearied  zest,  to  his  mother's  little  collection — 

•And 


Cinbbe's  Posthumous  Tuks. 


vn 


'  Aud  there  ho  found  Nut  Budi  as  ttowwiU  men  of  tnsle  engage, 

lloinancii  in  slieeta,  lunl  jmetry  uiiliotinil  i  B(it  th(j  culil  gleanings  of  a  former  age, 

SuftTalra  of  Liive,  which  nevenlam»elrt'anl  Scraji*  cut  fruin  Burrauns,  scenes  removed 
Mut  teiirs  of  pity  btaiii'd  her  irirjjiti  bi'd.  from  iilnys, 

There  vera  Jaim  Sburu,  and  Hasaniuiid  With  heaiJii  uf  huroei- fdmed  in  Tybura'4 

the  Fair,  palmy  days. 

And  humbler  heroiaes  frail  as  these  were       ,  j,,^  ^^.^^  ^^  p^j,,_  {,,;„,g^  p^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

there ;  j),^„,  ^^^ 

Thfre  was  n  Tale  of  one  forsaken  Maul,  j,^,^  ,,^^^  j,.^  ^^^^  ^„j  i^,,^,^^,  ^1,  ^^  ^^^ , 

Who  till  her  death  the  work  of  venjjeftnce  gj^j,^.j     ^^^       ^„j    ^,,^,,^^.,1   ^^,^,       ^^^y. 


stay'd  ; 


imge, 


Her  Lover,  then  at  sea,  while  round  him    g,^^^  ,he'chk'f  poets  of  ii  former  age- 


Aad  of  the  presieiit :  nut  their  worka  cura* 

plete,  . 

But  in  such  portions  as  011  hulks  we  jncet. 

The  refuse   of  the    shops,   thrown   dowtt 

upon  thi!  street. 

'  Theva  Shakspcirc,   Speoscr,  Miltun, 

found  a  place. 
With  some  a  uamelesg,  some  a  shamelesa 

race, 
Which  JTiairy  a  weary  walker  resting  reads, 
And,  pondering  o'er  the  short  rulivf,  pro- 

ceeitii. 
While  others  lingering  pay  the  writtea  1 

sum, 
Half  loth,  but  longing  fur  titllght  to  corns.  ' 

'His  books,   his    walks,   his    niusiugi 

mum  and  eve, 
Gare  gueli  impreuions  as  auch  miads  ra- 

ceive ; 
And  with  his  moral  and  religioiia  views, 
^Vove  the  wild  faiicks  of  an  Infaat-Musei 


stood 
A  dauntless  crew,11ie  angry  ghost  pursued; 
III  a  small  boat,  without  au  oar  or  sail, 
She  came  to  call  him,  nor  would  force  avail, 
Mor   prayer  ;    but,   conscience -atrickeUj 

(luWn  he  leapt, 
AndoV-r  hiscorse  the  closing  billows  slept; 
All  vanish'd  then  !  hut  of  the  cisw  were 

some 
^\'^uiiderJiig;  whose   ghost   wCiuld  on  the 

morrow  come. 

'  Arabian  N  ij^hts,  and  Perbian  Tales, 
'       were  there, 
One  volume  each,  oad  both  the  worse  for 

wear ; 
Ifhere  by  Quarks'  Emblems,  Esop's  Fa- 

bles  stood, 
The  coats  iu  tatters,  and   the  cuts  in 

Wood. 
There,  too,  "The  English  History,"  by 

the  pea 
Of  Dr,  Cooke,  and  other  learned  men, 
In  number*,  sixpence  each; — by  theae    Inspiring  thoughts  that  he  could  not  eiU 

was  seen,  prtjss, 

And  highly  prized,  (he  Monthly  Maga-    Obscure  sublime  !  his  secret  happineM.' . 

ziiie  ; —  pp.  ti — 11. 

Young   genius    was    never   better   pouitrayed   than   in   lliis    last  I 

couplet. 

The  maternal    preparations  for    Peter's   great   expedition   are  j 

described  in  terms  that  call  to  our  renienibraiice  otir  (lieiid  MoseS 

Primrose  on  t!ie  morning  ut  tbti  spectacles  :- 

'  Nathaniel's  self  with  joy  the  slripling  On«  lumd  a  whip,  and  one  a  bridle  held,  | 

eyed,  In  case  the  [lOiiy  lultL't'd  trr  rebeU'd. 

And  gave  a  shilling  with  a  father's  pride  ;  ,  ^he  village   boys  beheld  him  as  he  J 

Uules  of  poUteoess,  too,  with  pomp   be  passM 

gave,                                             ,      ,,  .-^nd  looks  of  envy  on  the  hero  cast ; 

And  show  J  tlie  lad  bow  scholars  should  „„t  ,,^.  ^.^^  ^^^.j^^  „„,  ,^t  his  pride  ap- 

behave.  ^^^^^ 

'Forth  went  the  pony,  and  the  rider's    Nay, truth  to  speak,  he  felt  aarnse  of  fear, 
knees  Lest  the  nide  beast,  uumindi'ol  of  the  rtinj  ^ 

Cleaved  to  her  siden — he  did  not  ride  with    Should  take  a  fancy  to  turn  back  af^ain.' 
ease  5  p*  ^''• 

We  pass  Peter's  ride — his  business  with  the  bailift" — the  courteous  j 
aJdifSS  of  the  portly  bouselcccpcr — 

'  A  luaroe4 ' 


CiabUc  s  Ff/slhumoiis  Titles, 


*  A  li'nrneil  Uiily  i>1<i',  vrln)  Imew  tliu  names 
Of  all  ilit  jik'tures  in  th«  (jiilJfn  framea.' 

Lei  lis  suppose  liiiii  well  Itiiiclieoncd,  and  un  liis  travels  tliiough 
die  never-ending  galleries  of  SilJbrd  Hall : — 

'  New  coulil  Uc  luok  un  that  Oi-Ii^jhtful  Twiu  so  Nnrciasus  Haw  the  boy  i.<lvaiice 

ytltice,  In  llie  drar  fuunt,  uud  mit  ill' admiring 
Tlic  (;luriuus  dvn;llii)|^  of  a  jirinci'ly  race ;  glance 

Hia    vast  dclijjht  was  mix  il  witli  eijiial  So  lisvcd — But  no!  out  liaj'pier  boy  ad- 

nw-f,  mired 

Tlieri?  wEis  Buch  mugic  in  Ihe  Ibiogs  he  Nut  iliti  sliin  furm,  but  what  the  form  &!• 

saw.  tired — 

But  his  fjnze  reirfed  on  hia  friendly  ^idv,  The  riband,  tdiirt,  bdJ  friilj  all  jmre  and 
"  I'm  »a(V,"  he  thought,  "m  long  aa  you  cluiin, 

abide."  Thu  wliiiB-ribb'd  «toi:kinj|^s,  und  ihe  coat 


'  In  Olio  large  ruom  was  fuund  a  bud  of 
litiite — 
"  And   can  thny  soundly  slwp  bciicath 
nich  ivi'ij;ht 


of  greeu. 

'Then  io  the  Cha[iel  moved  tlie  friendly 

pair, 
And  well  for  Pirtcr  that  his  gu'iie  was  there ! 


"Where  thi-y  may  figures  in  the  nij;ht  Dim,  silent,  suleinn  was  the  Kctne — he  ielt 

exjilore,  The  cvd^ir's  ]>u«er,  that  no  aneiirtlily  Kmelt ; 

"  FortnM  by  the  dim  light  danting  on  the  And  then  the  »tuiii'd,  dark,  narrow  win- 
floor  daws  thruwr 

"  From  tbe  far  window ;   mirrors  broad  Slraiij^e,  partial   beams  on  piilpit,  deiik, 
and  hi  git  and  pew: 

"Doubling  each  terror    to  the    anxiuus  Upon  the  altar,  jj;lnrii)tis  to  behold, 

eyei*  Stood  a.  vast  pair  of  cniidlislickii,  in  gohl ! 

" 'Tis  alranije, "   ihoiijjht  Pder,   "that  With   cnidWa  tali,  and  large,  uud  firm, 
Kuch  Ihiiii^s  produce  and  white, 

"  No  fear  in  Afr ;   but  there  is  much  iti  Such  us  the  balls  uf  giant-kiags  would 
use."  light. 

'  Oil  that  reflecting  brightness,  passing        '  There  was  an  organ,  too,  but  now  un- 

liy,  seen ; 

The  Hoy  one  instant  fixM  hitt  ntth'Bs  eye,  A  loii<;  black  curtain  served  i>  for  a  screen  ; 

And  HAW  liimtielf^  he  hnrl  Ucfoie  descried  Notso  the  clock,  that  both  by  nif^htand  d.iy 

His  face  iu  one  his  niothci'a  store  sup-  Click'd  the  short  moments  as  they  pai>b'ii 

plied ;  away. 

But  hire  he  could  his  whole  dimeDSiions  "  Is  thi)>  a  church  P  and  does  Ihe  parson 

view,  read," 

From  the  pale  forehead  to  the  Jet.bluck  Said  Peter,   "here? — I  mean   a  church 
shoe.  indeed." — 

[Fail^il)g  he  looU'd,  and  looking,  grieved  "  ludeeil  it  is,  or  as  »  church  is  need," 

t(i  pus.s  Was  the  rejily  ;  mid  Puler  deeply  raiiHed,* 
[  From  the  lair  lii^iire  srailing  in  the  glass.  pp.  IG — 18. 

But  tlie  i'jcture  Gullery  is  llie  wonder  of  vvoiideis.     We  must 
omit  ull  llie  Giiidos,  Claiidts,  Tcnieises,  mid  Gerard  Dows. 

■  llie  Scripture  Pieces  cauied  a  serious  He  secni'd  to  think  llmt  Roinething  wrong 
awe,  was  doue, 

And  he  with  reverence  luok'd  on  all  he  When  ctimes  were  shown  he  hlufth'd  to 

Ha»  ;  look  II I  on. 

His  pidus  wonder  he  eitpress'd  alciul.  Not  M  his  j^nide — "'What  youth  is  that  ?  " 
And    at    the    Saviour     Vasm    devoutly  &lie  ciicd, 

buwM.  ''ThiithsiuliiUine  stripling  at  the  lady 'skide; 

Torlniils    he  passM,    admirin,:;;    bid  "  <^''»  you  inform  me  how  the  youth  it 
wi(h  paiu  iiiirnedr^" 

TntnM  iruin  ion-.c  ohiuHs,  our  wouM  look  "'^  ariswvi'd  "Jo*f;,A;"   but   he   look'd 
airaiu.  ashan.eO. 

Hu  "  Well, 


Bgaiu, 


Cral»be's  Postliumous  Tuhs. 


i§'9 


"  Well,  and  what  thcu  ?    Had  you  betni  A  himdreil  time*  she  hail  tUeae  picturui 

Juseph,  boy,  nuinetl, 

"  VVuuU  you  havti  been  bo  petivisli  and  so  Ajid  never  I'lslt  {ier|ilexM,  «Utturb'(l,  asham- 

coy  ?"  eil  ; 

Oiir  liero  answL-r'il,  Wfilh  a  glowing  face.  Vet  now  Ihn  feeliiii^'S  uf  a  lad  so  youn^ 

"  Ilia  inothur  tuld  hira  he  alioulJ  pray  fur  Call'il  hoinu  htr  thuiighis,  and  p-tralyssd 

gract."  licr  tuiijjiiL'. 

'A  transient  cloud  o'ercast  the  matron' .i        'Sha  [lass'd  the  oSt!ii!iik't!  pictures  silent 

brow  ;  by, 

She  seeni'il  disposed  tolaugh^-bul  knew  With  uiie  refluclin^,  selF-rvproving  si^^h  ; 

not  how  j  Reiisoninjj  how  habit  will  (he  mind  entice 

Silent  nwhilu,  then  placid  slie  appear'd, —  Tu  approach  and  gaza  upon  thu  bounds  of 
"  'Ti!i  but  a  chilli,"  she  thought,  and  all  vice, 

was  clear'd.  Aa  meu,  by  cttstocn,  from  some  cliff's  vasl 

•No— lautch  she  could  not:    still,  thu  ,       bei^jht,  ,     „    .    ,  ,,    . 

more  ,^6  souijht  Look  p  eased, and  make  their  danger  their 
To  hide  her  thou(jhts,  the  more  of  his  she  delight. 

caught.  pp.  18,19. 

Peter's  mother,  who  had  visited  Silford  Hall  in  her  own  earlier 
day,  had  particularly  cautioned  llie  boy  not  to  be  .startled  with  the 
statues : — 

'Thert,  sbe  related,  her  young  eyea  Were  prooFi),  they  told  lierj  of  a  nobla  j 

had  view'd  taste ; 

Stuoe  ligtircii  shaped  like  nakl^d  flesh  and  Njjr  the  denit^d — ^but  in  a  public  hall, 

bluwl,  Hvr  judgment   taken,  she    had  clothed 
Which,  iu  the   hall  and  up  the  (gallery  them  all.' 

placed,  p.  13. 

But,  nevertheless,  Peter  was  marvellously  awe-stricken  when 
he  found  himself  iu  sttch  company.  Matlam  Johnson  inquires 
why  his  looks  were  so  very  earnest  and  rueful  ?     He  answers — 


'  "  A  holy  pilgrim  lo  a,  tity  sail'd, 
"Where  every    sin  o'er  sinful   men  pre- 

Tail'd  j 
"■Who,  when  he  landed,  look'd  in  every 

straet, 
"  As  he  was  wont,  a  buay  crowd  to  meet ; 
"  But  now  of  living  Iwings  foiiml  lie  none, 


"  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  timid,  and  lllfl 

Ii'jM, 
"  Made  iu  a  moment  such  a.s  we  behold."  j 

"  Come,  my  good  lad,  you've  yet  a  room  i 
to  see. 

"Are  you  awake?" — ^"lam  amaied,", 
said  he ; 


"  Death  had  be^n  there,  and  lurn'd  thei.i    ,.  j  j^        j,   ' ,     ^  f^^-j  byKu„,afl 

all  to  stuiie;  ...•»«»  ■> 


Ilia    place    sa 

pp.  '^1 ,  22. 


"  ^11  in,^".'n'"ant'»»*,'i'"r'^ere  employ Vl,  «  But   'tis   so  awful,   and  tl, 

"  Was  hie  It]  fvery  living  man  destroy  d  :  ^^^^^^  -,                               , 

One   glimpse  of  the  billiard-room,  and  we  dismiss   the  lions  of 
Silford  Hall  :— 

•  "  .Ynd  what  is  this  ?"  said  Peter,  who  ' "  This,  my  Rood  lad,   is  call'd  tha 

had  seen  Billiard-room," 

A  long  wide  tabic,  with  its  cloth  of  preen,  AnswucM  his  {fuide;  "and  licro  the  gen- 

Jta  uet-wotk  pockets,  and  its  aliuU  of  jjold,  try  come. 

For  inch  they  stem *d,  and  jtrecious  lo  be-  '^  And  wiih  these  maces  and  these   cue* 

hold.  they  play, 

There  tuj  were  ivory  balls,  and  one  was  red,  "  At  their  spare  time,  or  in  a  rainy  day. 
Laid  with  long  sticks  u]H)n  the  m(t  green 

bed,  '  "  And  what  this  cheqner'd  box  i*   fori 

And  printed  tables,  on  the  wall  beside —  play,  1  guess  ?  " 

•'  Oh  !  whrtt  are  these  ?  "   the  wondering  "  Yon  jiidgt:  it  right — 'tis  for  the  game  of 

I'eter  cried.  Clie»a. 

"This,  "There  I 


m 


CriibteV  PosHiumnits  Tal^^'. 


"  Thcri! !  (nice  your  time,  esamiae  whiit  "  Ami  these  are  UUIiops — ^you  (bo  difler' 

yim  will,  tnoe  nee.'' — 

"  Tli'eri;'*  Kinp,  Queen,  Kuiglit— il  is  a  "  VYliatl  du  ihuy  make  agame  uf/ZirMi  T' 

{•iiiuB  of  sitillj  tjuuili  lie.'                           pp.  22,  23. 

CiaUbe   is  never   greater  than   in  dreams.     We   have   already 

I  alluded  to  lliat  lyric  recently  published,  wliicli  no  one  cuuUl  have 

J  written   but  the  author  of  isir  Eustace  Grey,     in  a  lighter  vein, 

[what  can  be  better  tlian  the  dicaiiis  of  Peter  Perkiii,  when,  having 

explored  a.11  the  galleries  and  libraries,  and  saloons  ofSiUonl  Ihdl, 

[he  is  told  the  housekeeper's  dinner  will  not  be  for  an  hour  yet — 

walks  abroad  into  the  gardens,  and  falls  asleep   under  some  huge 

oaks,  as  old,  he  doubts  not,  as  Julius  Caesar  ? — 

'"I  am  so  httppy,  and  have  such  du-    And  ciri'w  the  iron-litilteJ  alvips  on  shore, 


Wliere  he  dintinctly  lieard  the  biltows  roar, 
MixM  will)  a  livinfj  voice  uf,  "  Voimgsiter, 

sleep  no  more, 
"  But  haste  to  dinner,"  Sl&rling  from  the 

(ifrouni], 
The  waking  boy  obey'd   that  welcome 

SDuni], 

'  III)  went  and  sat,  with  ei^uii]  shame 
uimJ  pride, 


light, 
"  I  cajinut  hear  lo  see  another  sij^ht ; 
"  It  wearies  one  like  wofkj"  anil  so,  with 

deep 
Unconscious  gigh — be  laid  him  down  to 

sleep. 

'Thus  lie  rccliisiiigsle(it,  anil  olv  I  the  joy 
That  ill  hfa  dreams  ponBesbM  the  lup|iy 

Ijiiy,— 
Composetl  of  all  he  knew,  and  all  he  rt'jiil,    A  welcome  giiest  at  Madam  Johnson^s 
Heiird,  or  cunceived,  the  living  and  the  side- 

dead.  At  hiii  ri^hi  hand  w&a  Miatress  Kitty 

'The  Caliph  noronn.walkiuff  fori h  by    .      P''^*:'-''. 

•  ]i(  •  r,  d    AmlLticy,  maiden  sly, the  slripling- faced. 

To  see  young  David  and  Goliath  fight,  J^en  each  the  proper  Beat  at  Ubte  took- 

Rnse  on  hia  passive  faury— then  appear'd  *^"'°'"'  t'"""'  1™'""^°.  laundress,  coach- 

The  fleshless  forms  of  beiuijg  storu'd  or  „      mun,  cook  •, 

j'j,^j-,l  rcr  all  then  station  and  their  uffito  know. 

By  ju»t  or  evil  inen-the  baneful  race  ^*"  »^t  '^^  '■"»'''■•''  "'  '^e  rdbUe  do. 

Of  spirits  resllens,  borne  from   place  to        '  The  youth  to  each  the  due  attention 
I  place :  paiil, 

Eivetg  iif  hinod  from  conqnet'd  armies  ran,  And  hob-or-nob'd  with  Lady  Charlotte's 

The  flyinp  steed  mas  by,  the  marble  man  ;  m.iid  ; 

Then  danced  the  fairies  round  their  jiygmy  "With  much  respect  each  other  they  ad- 
quceii,  dress'd, 

And  thtir  feet  twinkled  on  the  dewy  green,  And  all  er>cuura(;cd  llieir  enchanted  puest. 

,  All  in  the  moon-beams'  glory.     As  they  Wine,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  closed  repast 
[         fled,  so  lonf^, 

'The  Tnountain  loadstone  reat'd  its  fatal  And  Mistress  Flora  »ang  an  opera  song.' 
head,  pp.  '29— ,10. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Peter  Perkin  retiied  with  a  perfect 
conviction  that  the  lords  and  ladies  of  this  grand  place  mtist  be 
the  happiest  of  human  beings.  '  Long  life  to  your  honours  1 ' 
said  an  Irish  beggar,  looking  into  a  carriage,  lined  witli  bright 
blue  silk,  out  of  which  some  pence  had  been  ifirown  to  him  while 
the  horses  were  changing — *  Long  life  to  your  noble  honours ! 
I  need  not  wish  you  paradise,  for  sure  you're  there  already!' — and 
such  was  Peter's  paiting  impression  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
those  who  could  number  among  their  depei;deuts  persons  so  dis- 
tinguished 
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tiiiguistted  as  Madnni  Jolinsun  and  Mistress  Flora.  But  mnrk  (lie 
couclusion,  and  accept  with  gratitude  a  new  page  of  Crabbe's 
Aulobiographtj  : — 

'  Dceuin  ou, dear  boy!  letpassuftitr  brief  And  liranl  the  lisjiiag  Flora,  Uue-eyed 

yearu,  maiil, 

Re]ilctu  with  tronliles,  comforlK,  Iiopes,  Biil  thet  be  neither  bashful  nor  afraid, 

and  fears,  When  Mrs.  Jane  thy  burning  blush  had 

Buhl  expectiiHons,  efforts  wild  p.tid  stronp,  raised. 

And  thuu  shall  find  tliy  tuud  coiijfCtuies  Decausetliy  modesty  andsunse  die  praised; 

wroii(».  Couldst  thuu  have  aecu  tliat  in  that  place 

Thou  think'st  the  lords  of  all  these  glo-  a  ronm 

rioun  thint^a  Should  he  thine  own,  thy  house,  thy  hall, 

Are  blest  suptenaely — lo  they  are, — like  thy  home, 

kings !  With  leave  to  wander  fts  thou  woulil!s1,  to 

Envy  them  nnt  their  lofty  state,  my  hoy;  read 

They  but  possess  the  thiiipHthat  you  enjoy.  Just  as  thy  fancy  was  disposed  to  feed, 

Uteam  on  aivhile  !  and  there  shall  come'  To  Uvu  wilh  those  who  were  so  fai  abuvo 

a  strange,                   _                    _  Thy  reach,  it  Be«m'd  lo  thee  a  crime  ta 

And,   could'st  thou  see  it,  on  amazing  love 

chan)(e.  Or  tven  admiie  them !— Little  didst  thou 

Huiu   who  wert  late  so  happy,  and  go  know 

proud,  How  near  approach  the  lofty  and  the  low ! 

To  be  1  sent  wilh  liveried  men  allow'd,  In  all  wa  dare,  and  all  we  dare  nqt  name, 

And  would  notj  dared  not,  in  thy  very  How  much  the  great  and  little  are  tha 

shame,  same ! 

The  titles  of  their  noble  martert  name-  .  ^y^j,    thou  hast  tried  it-tliou  hast 

Titles  that,  scarcely   known,   upon    thy  closely  seen 

•.^.  T  .  "''"''i  ,      ■  ..  What  tcreatnesa  has  without  it,  and  wilh- 

Wilh  tremulciiu  and  einnp  accent  hunf; —  ^ .  ' 

Oh !  hud  thev  told  thee,  M'he.i  thou  sittst    ^vhere  now  thejoyful  expectation  ?— fled  I 
with  pnde,  Tb«  Strong  anticipating  spirit.'— dead '» 

And  prateful  joy,  at  Madam  Johnson's  "  to   r ^^ ^^ 

Bide,  " '  ' 

There  are  twenty-two  tales  in  the  volume  ;  so  that  were  Me  to 
go  into  them  all  at  tliis  rate,  we  should  lill  three  or  four  sheets  of 
our  Journal.  We  have,  we  confess,  dwelt  so  long  at  Silford  Hall 
chjedy  because  of  its  connesiou  with  the  personal  liistoiy  of  the 
poet.  Theie  are  several  other  stories  in  ttie  series  which  might 
tempt  us,  though  not  quite  so  strongly,  on  similar  groiuids ;  but 
we  muit  satisfy  ourselves  wilii  turning  the  rest  of  these  leaves 
more  hastily. 

Tlie  *  rainily  of  Love '  is  perliaps  the  best  tale  in  this  volume. 
A  wealthy  stranger,  Captain  Jilliott,  so  called^  is  introduced  as 
exciting  attention  by  hiring  a  comfortable  house  in  a  place  where 
few  idle  men  would  voluntarily  have  lixed  their  residence — viz., 
'  In  a  largo  town,  a  wealthy  Ihriving  place. 
Where  hopos  of  g'ain  excite  an  anxious  race  j 
Which  dark  dense  wreaths  of  cloudy  volumes  cloak. 
And  niBik,  for  leagues  around,  the  place  of  smoke.' 

Here  he  becomes  a  very  popnI;tr  characltr — and  uo  wonder, 
for  lie  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  church,  was  bounlifiil  to 
the  town  charities,  and,  tibove  all,  gave  handsome  dinners  : 

'  These  lost  so  often,  that  his  friends  cpiifens'd 

The  Caj>taiu'«  cook  had  not  a  pUw  of  Kit/  JJ^ 
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But  he  appeared  to  regard  witSi  especial  uuimlh  and  interest 
llie  nieinliers  of  one  p:iructi!ar  family,  tlial  of  tlie  Dysons,  who 
were  so  ct'lubraU  d  for  tlie  alTet.tiotiatc  terms  on  which  ihey  lived 
aiuuiijj  iht'iiisclvcs,  as  to  have  gairied  the  popular  cogiiomcii  of 
'  'Ihe  r'aiuily  of  Love.'  The  liiith  is,  thai  Captain  Klliolt  is  an 
uncle  of  iheir's,  who,  having  s])cnl  thirty  years  in  foreign  parts,  and 
realizid  a  <^ood  foituin?,  has  now  planted  himself  near  them  under 
an  assumed  name,  for  the  express  purpose  of  watching  their  cha- 
racters before  malting  !iis  will.  Tlicrc  are  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters  now  subjected  unconsciously  to  a  nioHl  scrutinizing  glance; 
and  never  did  Crabbe  show  more  of  his  own  keen  and  tielicate 
satire  than  in  the  wliole  management  of  the  result.  VVitli  what  a 
just  and  easy  skill  does  he,  step  by  step,  pluck  every  rag  of  dis- 
guise from  ttie  '  family  of  love  ' — liow  powerfully  does  he  illustrate 
the  elTicacy  of  one  glimpse  of  seltisti  gain  to  make  all  die  beautiful 
varnish  of  domestic  aHection  among  a  set  of  hardhearted  old 
bachelors  and  spinsters  peel  off,  and  leave  the  tnnt'de  Ugnum 
bare  !  We  do  not  meddle  witli  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  story, 
but  merely  estiact  a  few  specimens  of  the  character-painting. 
James  Dyson,  the  elder  brother,  is  one  of  our  '  cotton  lords;' — 

'  He  hill  a  sturdy  multituik  to  {^iiiile,  '  "  Why  send  you  Bibks  all  the  viaM 

Who  now  Ins  spirit  vex'U,  and  iioiv  liis  uliouf, 

tcnvpiT  trieil ;  Tliat  men  may  read  amiss,  and  learn  (o 


Mud  wIiu  by  labour  live,  aud,  day  by 

dnyi 
Work,  weave,  and  siiin  iheir  active  lives 

aw.iy  : 
Like  btca  iiiJustcioLis,   thuy  fur    others 

stiive, 
With,  nuw  and  then,  some  murmuring  in 

the  hive, 
'James    was   a   churchman — 'twas  his 

pritlc  and  hociat; 
Loyal  hl»  heart,  and  "  Church  and  King" 

iiiti  ton  St ; 
Ht!  for  rc'ligimi  might  not  warmly  feel, 


doubt  ? 
Why  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to 

rvad, 
That  a  new  race  oi  doubters   may   suc- 
ceed ? 
Now  call  3011  scarcely  rule  the  gtuhbgrn 

ctcw. 
And  what  if  tliey  shoiiM  knotr  as  much 

as  you  ? 
Will    a  man  labuur    when  to  learning 

bred, 
Or  use  his  hands  who   can  employ  his 

head  ? 


But  for  the  Church  he  had  aboundin<;  Will  he  a  clerk  or  master's  self  obey, 

E4?a1.  Who  thinks  hiinseh'  as  well-infocm'd  as 

Yftno  dissenting'  sect  wuuld  he  cotideran,  they  ?" 

"  They're  nuunht  to  us,"  said  he,  "  nor  '  These  were  his  fdvourife  subjects — these 

we  to  them  ;  hn  chose, 

*lHa  iimnvation.  of  our  own  I  hate,  And  where  he  ruled  uo  creature  durst  op- 

Wliiinn  and  invt;utious  of  a  modern  date.  pgsu.'                                              p.  J  I. 

It  is  obvious  that  James  would  have  read  with  horror,  had  he 
lived  down  to  August,  1834,  the  announcement,  by  us  long  ago 
toreseen,  of  the  '  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  PolUkal  Know- 
ledge' — cliairman,  the  Lord  Chancellor.*     The  very  title  of  this; 

Society's 

*  This  Society  is,  of  course,  fiiibstantially  the  same  with  that  for  the  DiSitsiou  of 
Useful  KnowledRu:  the  timff  has  now  come  for  droiipiug  the  mask ;  and  any  ono 
who  conyidei-3  Lord  Druugham's  evidence  befDie  the  late  committee  on  tlic  law  uf 

libel, 
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Society's  foiilicoiiiing  publicatioii — *  Thk  Citizen,  a  Weekly 
Paper,  Price  one  Penny' — -would  have  appeared  ruefully  omi- 
nous ill  llie  prejudiced  eyes  of  Mr.  Dyson.  Jt  seems,  however, 
that  he  would  have  liailed  with  approbation  the  steinest  clauses 
of  the  new  Poor-Bill. 

'Aclivu  liimst'lf,  he  laliout'il  to  express,     Wbom   crimes,  misforliinea,  errors  only 
In  his  ttrDii);  worils,  his  scuro  of  idleuess  ;  tt'ach 

Fiom  him  ia  vaiu  the  be^^ar  saught  re-    Tu  teak  iWLr  food  wheTe'er  within  tlitir 

reach, 
Wlio  for  their  pacents'  tiwi,  oi  fur  tl».>Li 

own, 
Are  now  as  vagrants,  wauJerera,  bcg^^ars 

known, 
nunteti  anil  Imntiaj;  through  the  wurld, 

lo  sharu 
Alms  and  contempt,  ajid  shame  and  scora 

to  tear; 
Whom  Law  conilemnSj  and  Justke,  with 

a  sigh, 
FLirsiiiiiff,  shakes  her  swoiJ    and  pasBes 
by.' 

p,  44. 
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Uef— 

"Who  will  not  labour  is  an  idle  thief, 
SleaUo(>  from  those  who  will;"  he  knew 

not  how 
For  the  iiutaiij;ht  and  ill-taught  to  allow, 
Cliildlrcn  of  want  and  vice,  inured  tj  ill, 
Uachain'd  the  passions,  and  uncurb'd  the 

will. 
'  Alas !  he  look'd  hut  to  liis  own  affairs, 
Or  to  tlie  rivals  in  his  trade,  and  theirs: 
Knew  not  the  thausanib  who  must  all  bo 

IV'd, 
Yi!t  ne'er  were  taught  to  caru  their  daily 

bread  ; 


mand 
Of  all  llio  powers  of  nature  could  with- 

stand. 
Tlit^n,  if  he  lived,  what  fame  the  conquest 

nave  ! 
And  if  liu  died — -"No human  power  euuld 

save  1" 
'  Mere  fortune  sometimes,  and  a  lucky 

cas*, 
Will  make  a.  man  the  iilcl  of  a  place — 


The  other  brolher,  David,  is  a  medical  man  ;   and  Crabbe,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  seldom  better  pleased  than  when  he  has  an  op- 
portuitity  of  exhibitiug  his  dissecting  ingenuity  at  the  expense  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  which  rejected  himself. 
'  He  had   a  serious  air,  a  smuoth  ud-    Which  only  skill  profuund,  and  full  coin- 
dress. 
And  a  firm  spirit  that  ensured  success. 
He  watch'd  his  brethren  of  the  time,  how 

they 
Rose  iuto  famt',  that  he  mljjht  choose  his 

way. 
Some,  he  observed,  a  kind  of  roiij^hness 

used. 
And   now   their  patients    banter'd,    now 

abused  : 
The  awe-struck  [leople  were  at  once  (lis-    Who  lust  advice  to  some  fair  duchess  jrave, 

mayM,  Or  sniitdi'd  a  widow's  darling  from  tho 

.■Vb  if  they  beggM  live  advice  for  which  grave, 

they  paid.  Kim  first  she  hnnoitrs  of  the  lucky  tribe, 

'  There  ate  who  hold  that  iio  disease  is    FdU  him  with  praise,  and   woos  him  to 

slight,  prescribe. 

Who  magnify  the  foe  with  whom  they    In  bin  own  chariut  soon  he  rattles  on, 

fight.  And  half  lielieves  the  lies  that  built  him 

The  sick  was  told  that  his  was  that  dia-  one, 

ease  '  But  not  of  these  wus  David:  cateand 

But  rarely  known  on    mortal   frame   to  pain, 

Seize ;  And  studious  toil  prepared  his  way  to  gain. 

libel,  logetlu-r  with  this  new  iiros[icelu»,  will  perctive  that  the  grand  scheme  for  ivhicli 
wU  this  miicbinery  wus  originally  set  on  fi>ot  and  orgaiitsril,  was  llint  uf  cmicentraling 
the  whole  managemenl  of  /Ac  tirwupoprr  jtrets  tkri/iigh-ml  the  rmj/ire  in  the  hands  of 
a  snug  committee  of  Bellcnden  Kers  and  I.e  M(irt;liant»,  mixed  ii[i  wilb  Unitarians, 
Ac^under  the  tranquil  buperintendencu  of  Lord  ChancelluT  Bruughain  !  The  stamp- 
duty  is,  of  course,  to  be  removed  forthwith.  No  wonder  thai  lliu  exicfiiig  newspapeis 
hft»e  taken  the  alarm — 'xH'"  «3a^»/»^they  are  quite  the  '  i'limily  of  Love,' 
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At  ftrxt  observed,  then  tniatcd,  he  became    Should  nut,  by  furiDB  or  eieetls,  hia  mint 

At  length  reajM^cteil,  uinl  acijuirc d  a  uiima  iluLuw, 

Keen,  close,  attentive,  he  could  reati  man-   That  keep  m  Hwe  an  unreflectinp;  race.' 


kind. 

The  ft^uble  body,  and  the  failing  mind  ; 
And  if  his  heiurt  Knaain'd  UQtoueh'd,  hia 

eyes, 
Hig  air,  and  tone,  with  sU  could  sympa- 
thise. 
'This  brought  him  fees,  and  not  a  roan 

was  he 
In  weak  compassion  to  refuse  a  fee. 
Yet  Ihoiiph  tho  Doctor's  jiurse  waa  well 

su[)iilied, 
Though  patieiitfi  came,  and  fees  were  tnul- 

ti|ilitfd, 
Some  secret  drain,  that  none  presumed  to 

know, 
And  few  e'en  guessM,  for  ever  kept  it  low. 
Some  of  a  patient  apake,  a  tender  fair, 
Of  whum  the  Doctor  took  iieculim  care. 
•  •  »  * 

'  In  his  religion.  Doctor  Dj'SOn  BOUfrht 
To  teach  himself — "  A  man  shoulil  not  be 
taught, 


He  heeded  ni)t  what  CWke  nml  Paley  saji 
But  thou)rht  himself  as  good  a  judge  ai 

they ; 
Yet  to  the  Church  profesa'd  himaelf  a 

friend, 
And  wouhl  the  rector  for  his  hour  attend ; 
Nay,   praise   the  learn'd   discourae,    and 

learnedly  deftiiid. 
For  since  the  common  herd  of  men  41a 

Mind, 
He  judged  it  right  that  guides  should  t|lt 

aasign'd; 
And  that  the  few  who  could  themselvi 

direct 
Should  treat  those  guides  with  honour 

and  respect. 
He  was  from  all  contracted  notions  freed, 
But  gave  his  brother  credit  for  his  creed; 
And  if  in  smaller  matters  he  indulged, 
Twas  well,  so  long  as  they  were  not  di- 


vulged,' J 

pp.  45 — 4?a 

The  elder  of  the  sisters  of  this  loving  famiiy  is  a  widow— one 
who  indulges  her  grief  botli  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  the 
smallness  of  her  jointure.  Crabbe  pithily  says — 
'  Sorrows  like  showers   descend,  and  as    And  seeds,  that  else  had  perish'd,  live  and 

the  heart  grow ; 

Forthem  prepares, they  goodorill  impart;    Some  fall  on  barren  aoil,  and  thence  pi 
Some  00  the  iriind,  as  un  the  ocean  rain,  ceed 

Fall  and  disturb,  but  soon  are  loat  agaiu —    The  idle  blossom,  and  the  useless  weed.'- 
Some,  as  to  fertile  lands,  a  twun  bestow,  p.  4ft' 

This  sorrowful  widow  was  considered  a  very  devout  person  ;  and 
her  maiden  sister  Fanny's  worldly  vanities,  and  her  brother  the 
doctor's  Socinianisni,  appeared  to  cause  her  daily  affliction.  How 
admirable  is  the  following  portraiture  I 

•  In  her  reU)j;ion  she  was  all  severe,  Found  in  her  roomj  her  chamber,  and  he 

And  as  she  was,  was  anxious  to  appear.  jiew, 

When  sorrow  died,  restraint  usurp'd  the  For  ever  studied,  yet  for  ever  now — 

place,  All  must  be  new  that  we  cannot  retain, 

And  siite  in  solemn  state  upon  hei  face.  And  new  we  find  it  when  we  read  again, 
Reading  she  loved  not,  nor  would  deign  to      '  The  hardest  texts  she  could  with  ease; 


and 
4«," 


waste 
Her  precious   time  on  trifling   works  of  A 

taste ; 
Though  what  sh 

ciuua  time 
We  know  not,  but  to  waste  it  was  a  crime ; 
As  oft  she  said,  when  with  a  serious  friend 
She  spent  the  honrs  as  duty  bids  us  njH'nd ; 

To  riad  a  nuvel  was  a  kind  uf  sin 

Albeit  ouce  ClariK!i<i  tunk  lier  in.    .    .    . 


expound. 
And   meaning  fur  the   most    mysteriotUi 

found  I 
did  with  all  that  pre-    Knew  which  of  dubious  senses  to  prefer: 
The   want  of  Oreek  was  not  a  want  ig 

her ; 
Instinctive   light   no   aid    from    Hebrew 

needs — 
But  full  conviction  without  study  breeds  j 
UVr  mortal  powers   by  inborn    strengl 

prevails, 


'  Her  Bible  she  perused  by  day,  by  night; 
It  was  her  task— she  said 'twas  her  do-    Where  Reason  trembles,  and  where  Leai 
'■'gbt ;  ing  fails. 

Found  Xl 
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Ani]  ber  li^ht  aisler,  poor,  sod  deaf,  and 

biiiid, 
FiirJ  hcT  with  tean  o(  rnott  tretneadoui 

kitid. 
But  Uavid  mock'd  bet  for  ihe  pains  the 

touk, 
And  Faaay  gave  leBentinent  farrebuke.' — 

p.  51. 

Of  this  worldly  Miss  Fanny  Dyson,  in  whom  every  reader  must 

acknowledge  a  petsonal  acquaiiitattce,  we  can  atl'ord  but  a  glimpse. 

'  Their  sister  Fraaces,  though  hei  prime    Hers  was  the  slender  portion,  that  sup- 


'  To  Ihe  church  gfrictly  from  hei  child- 
hood bri.'d, 
She  now  her  zeal  with  party-spirit  fed : 
For  brother  James  she  lively  hupea  ex- 

preaii'd, 
Bat    for    the   Doclor'g    safety  felt    dis- 
tresa'd : 


was  past, 
Had  beauty  still — nay,  beauty  form'd  to 

last ; 
Twaa  tiot  the  lily  and  the  roue  combined. 
Nor  must  we  say  the  beauty  of  the  mind ; 
Uut  feature,  fonn,  and  that  engaging  air. 
That  lives  ivhen  ladies  are  »o  limgttr  fair. 
Lovers  she  ha.  ,a»  nhe  remembar'd  yet, 


[ilied 

Her  real  wants,  but  all  beyond  denied. 
'  When  Fanny  D}!iua  reached  her  for- 
tieth year, 

She  would  no  more  of  love  or  lovers  bear ; 

But  one  dear  friend  she  chose,  her  guide, 
her  (tay ; 

And  to  each  other  all  the  world  were  they ; 


For  who  the^  lories  of  their  reign  forget  P    For  all  the  world  had  grown  to  them  un- 


Some  she  rejecte*!  in  her  maitieu  pride, 
And  Kome  in  maiden  hesitation  tried, 
Unwilling  to  renounce,  unable  to  decide. 
One  lost,  another  would  her  grace  implore. 
Till  all   were  lost,  and   lovers  came  no 

more: 

Nor  had  she  that,  in  beauty's  failing  state, 
Which  wili  recall  a  lover,  or  create; 


kind, 
One  sex  censorious,  and  the  other  blind. 
They  walk'd  together,  they  conversed  and 

n-ad, 
And  tender  tears  for  well-feign'd  soirowi 

shed; 
And  were  so  happy  in  their  quiet  lives, 
They  picied  sighing  maids,  and  weeping 

wives,' — p.  M. 

But  the  afTeclioiiale  intimacy  of  the  two  spinsters  was  some- 
thing too  pure  to  last  long  in  tliis  wicked  world .  Unfortunately 
for  Fanny  Dyson,  her  friend  Sophronia  had  a  gentleman-friend 
also  ;  and  even  when  love  is  quite  out  of  the  cjuestioii,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  two  lady-friendH  to  have  a  gentleman-friend  in  common, 
and  enjoy  his  attentions  without  the  slightest  disposition  to  inquire 
in  what  proportions  these  are  divided  between  them. 

'  There  was  among  our  guardian  voluiitters 

A  Major  Bright:  he  recknn'd  fifty  years.' 

It  was   impossible  that  Miss  Sophronia  ahould  keep  such  a  gem 

all  to  herself.      By  and  by, 

'  In  walks,  in  vl»Hs,whi'n  abroad,  at  home,  The  cause  of  coolness  in  the  friends  began. 

The  friendly  Major  would  to  cither  corae.  Miss  Frances  Dyson,  to  confess  the  truth, 

He  never  spoke — for  he  was  not  a  boy —  Had  more  of  softness — yes,  and  more  of 

Of  ladies'  charms,  or  lovers'  grief  and  joy ;  youth  ; 

All  his  discourses  were  of  Mirmus  kind.  And  thuugh   he    said  such  things  had 

The  heart  they  tuuch'd  not,  but  they  fill'd  ceased  to  please, 

the  mind'  The  worthy  Major  was  not  blind  to  these.' 

Yet — oh,lhepity!fromthiigravegoodniaii  p-  M. 

The  inseparables  separate  ;  and  while  the  more  elderly  So- 
phronia 

'  Much  wonders  what  a  man  ofseuse  could  Unwillin  g  all  Ihe  little  left  to  lose ; 

see  She  and  the  Major  on  the  walks  are  seen, 

lu  the  light  airs  of  wither'd  vanity :  And  all  the  world  is  wondering  what  Ihey 
'Tia  said  that  Frances  now  the  world  re-  mean.' 

views,  o  2  The 
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Tlie  storv  of  *^  The  Equal  Marriage' is  a  miicli  slioiler  one 
than  this  Irulj- excellent  '  Family/ of  Love;'  and  the  subject  is 
ncilhcj-  an  interesting  nor  a  new  one — the  sudden  bruak-up  of  all 
affection  and  all  comfortj  consequent  on  ihe  termination  of  the 
honeymoon  allotted  to  a  rake  and  a  coquette,  who  hai'e  mutually 
deceived  each  other,  and  in  so  far  themselves.  Tite  oiieiiiug 
sketches  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  arc,  however,  extremely  lively. 

*  ITiere  M<i  guy  nympbu  whom  Wirious  Whose  guileless  innocence  mijjht  well  b« 

matrons  blame,  f?"}'} 

And  mea   ailreuturoua  treut    as    lawful  Who  liuil  no  st-lflsli  secrets  to  Wtray  ; 

game, —  Sure,  if  shu  play'd,  nba  knew  uut  how  to 
Miii!>t!s,  who  strive,  with  deep  and  prac-  ylay. 

liscd  arts,  Oil !  she  haxl  looks  so  placid  and  demurs 

To  g;iin  anil  torture  inexjioriencedheor^t;  Not  Kvc,  ere  fallen,  Heenu'd  morii  meek  or, 
'i'liti  hearts  ei>tunf!;1ed  ihuy  in  pridu  rulitiii,  pure  ; 

And  at   their  pleasure  lualce   them  i'cel  And  yet  the  Tempter  of  the  falling  Kve 

their  chain  :  Could  uot  with  deeper  subtilty  daceive. 

For  this  they  leain  to   manage  air   and  But  mt'iiuf  moru  uxpyriiauce  learn  to  trc>a.t 

face,  These  fuir  enslavers  with  their  own  deceit. 
Tu.  \oi}k  a  virtue,  and  to  act  a  grac«,  '  Finch  was  a  yuunguc  brother's  youngest 

To  lie  whatever  men  with  umrmth  purine —  son, 

Chaste,    ^ray,    retiring,    tender,    timid,  Who  pleojied  an  uncle  wltli  Us  song  and 

true,  _  pju; 

Tu-ilay  approaching  near,  to-morrow  just  Who  tall'd  him  "  Bob,"  and  "  Captata" 

ill  view.  —by  that  name 

'  Maria  Ulos&ip  was  a  thinjr  like  tiiis —  Anticipiiting  future  rnuk  and  fame  : 

A   much    observing;,  much    exjierienceJ  Not  but  there  was  for  this  some  fair  pre- 

Misg  ;  luuce — 

Who  on  a  stranger-youth  would  first  de.  He  wag  a  cornet  in  the  Home  Defence. 

cid«  The  youth  waK  ever  drest  in  dapper  style, 

Th' important  question — "Shall  I  be  his  Wore  spotlesslinen,  and  a  ceaseless  smilej 

bride?"  Ilia  ttep  was  measured,  aiul  his   ait  was 
But  if  unworthy  of  n  lot  ao  hless'd,  nice — 

'Twas  Aomelhing  yet  to  rob  the  man  of  They   boiij^ht  him  high,  who    had  hitn 

rest;  at  the  price 

Tlie  heart,  when  stricken,  she  with  hope  That  his   own  judgment  and  becomings 

could  feed,  pride, 

Could  court  pursuit,  and,  when   pursutd,  And  all  the  merit  he  assumed,  implied 

recede.  A  life  he  loved  of  liberty  and  ease, 

'  Yet  seem'd  the  nymph  as  gentle  as  a  And  all  his  pleasant  hibour  was  to  please; 

dove,  Kot  caird  at  presi'nt  hostile  men  lu  tday. 

Like  one  all  guiltless  uf  the    game   of  Ue  made  the  hearts  of  gentle  maids  faia 

love,  pr«y-'  pp.  79 — 81. 

The  post-in atrituoiiial  dialogue  between  this  couple  is  all  good 
We  extract  tvi  o  or  three  sentences  : — 

"  And  so  you  own  it  1  own  it  to  my  face  ! 
Your  love  is  vanish'd  —  infamous    and 

base!" 
"  Madam,  I  loved   you  truly,  while  1 

decm'd 
You  were  the  truthful  being   that   you 

seem'd ; 
But  when  I  see  yoiir  native  temper  rise 
Above  cuntrul,    and   Ueak  through    all 

disguise, 

Casting 


\ 


\ 


Canting  it  off,  as  serpents  do  their  skin, 
And  nhowingall  the  folds  of  vice  within, — 
What  see  1    then  to  love?  was  I  in  love 

with  Sin?" — 
' "  So  may  I  think,  and  you  may  feel  it 

too;  J 

A  loving  couple.  Sir,  were  Sin  and  you  I     ■ 
Whence  all  this  anger?   is  it  that  you" 

find 
You  cannot  always  mako  a  woman  Uiud  ? 

You 
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You  talk  of  falseUooil  and  disgiiUe — tulk  Then  your  lift!'*  corafuit !  and  your  holy 

uii !  joys ! 

But  a'l  my  trust  and  confidence  are  gone;  Holy,  forsooth  !  and  your  sweet  girls  and 

Keineinber  Juti,  with  what  a  serious  air  l>oy», 

Yuu  lalk'd   of  Icvf,   as  if  you  wure   ut  Uow  you   would   train  Uveni ! — AH   tliis 

prayer?  firca  review, 

You  sjiokc  of  honip-bom  comfort!',  quiet,  And  then,   Sir,  talk  of  heing  just  and 

ense,  true  I'' — 

Aud  tlic  pure  jilaasuve  that  must  always  '  "  Madam  !  your  sex  expects  that  our* 

pleusi.',  tihonid  lie ; 

With  on  assumed  and  sentimental  air,  The  simple  creatures  know  it  and  comply," 

Sinitin|<;  your  breast,  aud  acting  like  a  pp.  S8,  89. 

iJuyer. 
From  '  Rachel,'  the  only  thoroughly  sad  story  in  ibis  volume, 
we  extract  the  following  picture  of  a.  deserted  and  heart-broken 
woman : — 

'  One  cahi],  cold  evening,  when  the  moon  ...... 

was  hlf^h,  None  came  1  and  Rachel  in  the  mora 

And  rodesublime  withia  the  cloudless  sky,  was  found 

Shu  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  seem'd  to  feel  Turning  her  wheel,  without  its  spindles, 

Or  cold  or  want,  but  turu'd  her  idle  wheel,  round, 

And  with  sad  eonj;  its  mtlancholy  tone  With  household  look  of  cate,  low  rinpng 

Mix'd,  all   uncuiiiicious  that   she   dwelt  to  the  sound.'. 

alone. 

*  Villars'  is  tho  history  of  a  creature  of  imagination,  tormented 
by  the  levity  and,  indeed,  vice  of  a  beautiful  woman  whom  his  in- 
fatuated admiration  compela  liim  on  every  occasion  to  forgive : 
lliere  is,  we  have  no  doubt j  truth  in  the  conception — but  the  con- 
clusion has  not  been  aidequately  developed  The  following  sketch 
is  in  the  best  style  of  Crabbe's  coast  scenery  : — 

'  VtUara  long  since,  as  he  indulged  his    But  now  was  wildly  dismal  lu  twhold — 

spleen  One  level  sadness  !  marsh,  and  heath,  and 

By  lonely  travel  on  the  coast,  had  seen  sea, 

A  large  old  maQ&ion  sufTiT'd  to  decay  And,  save  Ihesv  high  dark  elioM,  nor  plant, 

In  same  law-strife,  and  slowly  drop  away.  nor  tree. 

Darkelinsaroundthecoutstttnt  herons  Ltt:d,        '  Inthisbltak  ruin  Villars  found  a  room, 
Those  the  marsh  dykes,  the  neighbouring    Square,  small,  and  lofty — scat  of  grief 

ocean,  fed  ;  and  gloom  : 

Itockii  near  the  coast  no  shippiag  would   Aslopingbkylightonlhewhitewallthrew, 

allow,  When  the  sun  set,  a  melancholy  hue  ; 

And  stubliarn  heath   around  furliad  the    The  Hall  of  Yathek  has  a  room  so  barp, 

plough;  So  small,  so  sad,  soform'dtu  nourish  cart?.' 

Dull  must  the  scene  have  been  in  years  of  p.  1 1 8. 

old, 

The  other  eighteen  stories  in  this  volume  appear  to  have  been 
originally  designed  for  a  separate  volume,  to  be  entitled  'The 
Farewell  and  Iteturn.'  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Leadbealer,  written 
in  18G3,  the  poet  says — '  In  my  Farewell  and  Kciiirn  I  suppose 
a  young  man  to  take  leave  of  his  native  place,  and  to  exchange 
farewdis  with  bis  friends  and  acquaintance  there — in  short,  with 
as  many  characters  as  I  have  fancied  1  could  manage.  These,  and 
their  several  situations  and  prospects,  being  briefly  sketched,  an 
interval  ia  supposed  to  elapse;  and  our  youth^  a  youth  no  more, 

returns 
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returns  to  the  scene  of  his  early  days.  Twenly  yeaia  have  passed  • 
and  ihe  iiilereHt,  if  there  be  any,  consists  in  ihe  coiiipletioii,  more 
or  less  uiiexpecled,  of  tlie  history  of  each  person  to  vvliom  lie  had 
originally  bidden  farewell.' — Tliis  piaii  ia  essentially  niiicli  the 
same  with  that  of  the  '  Tales  of  the  Hall ;'  but  the  characters  of 
the 'Poet'  and  the  '  Friend,'  in  whose  dialogue  these  histories  are 
brought  out,  have  been  left  almost  blanks,  which  is  a  sad  falling  off. 
The  scene,  however,  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  laid  at  Aki  boron j^h; 
and,  indeed,  the  following  liJies  in  the  introductory  section  are 
little  more  than  the  versification  of  a  passage  in  Mr.  Crabbe's 
diary,  describing  his  sensations  on  visiting  his  native  place  in  very 
advanced  life,  which  was  inserted  by  his  son  in  the  Biographical 
Memoir — 

'  Yes  ! — twenty  years  have  pass'd,  aad  I  The  streets  are  iiarrpw,  and  the  builJinga 

am  come,  mean  ; 

Unknown,  iiii»'«;lcoruuil,  to  my  early  borne,  Did  I,  or  Faccy,  leave  them  bruad  and 

A  sttanm'r  slriviiij^  ia  my  n-alku  to  trace  dean  ? 

The  yoiilliiui  features  in  some  aped  fuce.  The  iincieut  chtiich,in  which  1  fell  a  pride, 

Oa  as  1  iiiuvo,  stme  curimi^  luuk»  I  read ;  As  struck  by  magic,  is  but  hatt'  as  wiilu  ; 

We   pause  a  moment,  (luubt,  and  then  The  tower  ia  shorter,  the  sonorous  bell 

])roc*"i-d:  Ttills  not  the  hour  as  it  was  wont  tu  leli ; 

They're  like  whut  oace  I  saw,  but  not  the  The  market  dwindles,  every  shup  and  stall 

same  ;  Sinks  in  my  view;  there's  littleness  iii  all. 

I  lose  the  air,  the  features,  and  the  name.  '  One  olijectonly  i»the  siime;  the  si)^ht 

That  bninzed  old  Sailor,  with  his  wig  Of  the  wide  Ocean  by  the  moon's  pale  lij;ht 

awry- —  With  her  loiijf  ray  of  glory,  that  we  mark 

Sure  he  will  know  me  1  Nu,  he  pamei  by.  Ou  f  he  wild  waves  when  all  beside  is  dark.' 

'The  very  place  ia  alter'd.  What  I  left  pp,  125,  126. 
Seemii  of  its  apace  and  dignity  bereft: 

Tiie  poet,  having  at  length  discovered  one  old  acquaintance  of 
a  communicative  turn,  proceeds  to  describe  the  persons  whose 
fortunes  he  is  most  anxious  to  ascertain ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  a 
school-fellow  devoted  like  himself,  in  those  early  days,  to  dreams 
of  literary  distinction.     The  result  is — ■ 

*  My  prave  informer  doubled,  then  replied, 
"  That  Lad ! — why,  yes  I — some  ten  years 
since  liu  diad." 
F. — Died  1  and  uukuowa  I  ihe  inaa  1 
loved  to  well! 
Bvit  in  IhixnU  ;*  the  whole  that  you  can  tell 
.  Of  one  so  gifted  ? — 

F. — Giiled  !  why,  iti  truth, 


And  gay  good-humour   that  must  ever 

please — 
His  tdste,  his  genius  1  know  you  nought 

of  these  ? 
F. — No,  not  of  these; — but  stop!  in 

passing  near 
I've  heard  his  flute — it  was  not  mucli  to 

hear  : 


Vou  puzzle  me ;  how  j^ifted  wa&theYouth  ?    As  for  his  genius — let  me  not  offend ! 


I  recollect  him,  now — liis  long.pale  face 
Hedress'd  ill  drat),  and  walk'd  aa  in  a  race. 
/■". — Good  Hi^aveti !  what  did  1  not  of 

him  eX[  ect  ? 
Aad  is  this  all  indeed  you  recollect — 
Of  wit  that  charin'd  me,  with  delightful 

ease — 


I  never  had  a  (genius  for  a  friend. 

And  doulit  of  yours  ;  but  slid  he  did  his 

best, 
.A.nd  was  a  decent  Lad — there  let  him  rest! 

/'. — And   is   this    all  ?     alas  ! "  a 

ilecerif  Lad .'  " — 
The  very  phrase  would  make  a  Poet  mad  !' 
pp.  133,  136. 

Then  conies  '  Barnaby,  the  Shopiuau'' — a  model  of  industry  : — 

'  Farewell ! 


i 
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'FareweUI  to  him  irhom  just  across  my  Opeoing  his  ahop  with  his  own  ready 

way,  hanils  j 

I  see  hia  shop  attending  day  by  day  ;  Kor  sicurns  tbe  broom  that  to  and  fro  ha 

Save  uii  the  tjunday,  wheu  he  duly  goes  moves, 

To  his  owQ  church,  m  his  own  Sunday  Cleaning  his    way,   for  cleanliness    ha 

clothes.  loves.'                                     p.  130. 
Toung  though  he  is,  yet  careful  there  he 

staud% 

Suppose  twenty  years  passed — Baraaby  has  by  degrees  risen 
from  the  shop  and  tiie  broom  to  be  one  of  the  principal  personages 
in  tlie  town — a  balikerl — and  then,  like  other  bankers,  Barnaby 
has  failed,  not  without  loss  of  character  and  estimation — 
'  But  how  i<i  this  ?  I  left  a  thriving  ma.ii  With  face  mort!  wrinkled,  with  a  coat  as 
HightBARNABviwhenhetotratle  begun —  bare 

Trude  hig  duUght  and  hope ;  and,  if  itlive.    As  coats  of  his  onca  hegijfiag  kindred  were, 
Duubt  1  had  none  that  Barnaby  would    tinish'il  to  the  thread  that  is    diiitinctly 


thriTe; 

Yet  hifre  I  see  him,  sweeping  as  before 
The  very  dust  from  forth  the  very  door. 
Su  would  u  iniscr  1  but,  methinks,  the  shop 
Itself  is  meaner — has  he  miAt  a  sttipP 
I  thought  I  should  ut  least  aB.  sffiha  see. 
And  la  !   'tis  but  aa  ulder  Barnaby  ; 


And   beggarly  t'would  be,  hut  that  'tis 
clean. 
Why,  how  is  this  ?  Upon  a  closer  view, 
The  shop  is  narruwM  ;  it  is  cut  in  two, 
Ih  all  that  business  from  its  stattou  tied? 
Why,  Baruaby !  thy  very  shop  is  dead  1' 


The  '  Friend's  '  narrative  of  the  ex-banker's  ups  and  downs 

concludes  with 

'  Wam'd  by  the  past,  he  rises  with  the  day. 
And  tries  to  sweup  ofif  sorrOM. Sweep  awag  ! ' 

'  The  Ancient  Mansion'  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  this  collec- 
tion. See  the  noble  dame  at  dinner  in  her  dim  and  state!/ 
'  cedar-parlour:' — 

'  Her  stTvauta  all,  if  so  we  may  describe  When  she  forbears,  his  supplicating  eye 

That  ancient,  grave,  observant,  decent  tribe,  Iiitrtats  the  nobte  dame  onii;  more  to  try. 

Who  with  her  share  the  blessings  of  the  Tlieir  years  the  same;  and  he  has  oever 

Hall,  known 

Are  kind  but  grave,  are  proud  but  courteous  Another  place;    and  this  he  deems  his 

all —  own, — 

Proudoftheirliickylot;  behold, ho«r  stands  All  appertains  to  him.     Whate'et  he  sees 

That  gn-y-hainsd  butler,  waiting  her  com-  Is  uuri ! — "  out  huuae,  out  land,  our  walks, 

maads  ;  our  trees  1  "  ' 

The  *  Ancient  Mansion  itself  is  beautifully  pictured  ; — 

'  We  all  have  interest  there — (he  trees  that  The  grey-green  blossoms  of  the  willowi 

grow  bring 

Neartothatseat,tuthatthtfir graadeurowej  The  large  wild  bees  upon  the  labouring 

They  take,  but  largely  pay,  and  equal  wiug  ; 

grace  bestow  :  Then  comes  the  Suoiniei  with  augmented 

These  very  piniuicles,  and  turrets  smalt,  ptide, 

And  windows  dim,  have  beauty  in  (hem  ivll.  Whose  pure  small  streams  along  the  vat- 

Huw  stately  stand  yon  pines  upon  the  hill,  leys  glide : 

How  soft  the  murmurs  of  that  living  till,  Har  richer  Flora  their  brief  chatms  dia- 

And  o'er  the  paik's  tutl  puling,  scarcely  P^^Yi 

higher,  And,  as  the  fniit  advances,  fall  away. 

Peeps  the  low  Church  and  shows  the  mo-  Then  xhall  th'  uiitumual  ytUuw  clothe  tbe 

dest  spire.  leaf, 

Uunumber  d  violets  on  those  banks  appear.  What  time  the  reaper  binds  tbe  burden'd 

Atid  all  th«  firtt-boro  betuties  uf  tbe  year.  sheaf  : 

The  Th 
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Then  lilent  grovea  denote  the  dying  yrar,  When  on  the  thorn  the  ripening  «1oe,  yet 

The  raucnin^  frustt^  Aud  iiouQ-ti<]e  gos-  liliie, 

tamer ;  Takex  the  bright  varntsh  of  the  morning 

And  all  bu  nileiit  in  the  sct'iie  around,  duw  ; 

All  invc  thf  disliint  se«'a  iiucertiiin  eounil,  The  flgeJ  moss  ffrows  hrittle  on  the  pale, 

Or  here  ami  thfre  lilt;  jruiiwhweloml  report  The  dry  boughs  splinter  iuihe  windy  gale, 

Proclaims  (o   man  thjit  Deutli  is  but,  his  And  every  changinj;  st^accu  ttf  the  year 

Import :  !>tainj)s  uii  llie  scene  its  Eii);li!>h  cliai'acter. 

And  than  the  wititry  wind?*  hej^'in  to  blow,  '  Farewi'llt  BprQ)iiiler  Mansion  1  mayn't-, 

Tht-n    fiill  thu  tluky  stais  of  f^dthenii^  But  much  must  nu'tt  in  thiit  which  cqualu 

snow,  theei'                                pp.  160-162. 

We  must  not  follow  the  good  lady  and  Jacob  to  their  long  home, 

but  tnke  these  fine  lines  on  the  ancient  mansion's  altered  aspect 
>vheii  the  poet  revisits  it; — 

'  Who  had  done  this?     Some  genuine  That  hnlf-hid  maiuiion  with  it>  wide  do- 


Son  nf  Trade 

Has  all  this  dri'ailful  devastation  mudei 

Some  man  with  line  and  rule,  and  evil  eye, 

■Who  coiild  no  beauty  in  a  tree  descry, 

Save  in  a.  clump,  when  litation'd  by  his 
hand. 

And  standing  where  his  genius  bade  them 
stand ; 

Some  tnic  admirer  of  the  time's  reform. 

Who  strips  an  ancient  dwelling  like  a 
lifiiriii  — 

Strips  it  of  all  its  dignity  and  grace, 

To  put  his  own  dear  lancies  in  their  place. 

He  hates  contenlment:  all  that  was  en- 
closed 

By  venerable  wood,  is  now  exposed. 

And  a  few  sttijiling  ulms  and  oaks  npjiear, 

Fenced  ruinid  liy  boardn,  to  keep  them 
from  the  deer. 

'  I  rai^i  the  granilenr  of  the  rich  old 

scene. 
And  see  not  what  these  clumps  and  patches 

mean ! 
This  shrubby   belt  that   runs   the   land 

around 
Shuts  freedom  out !  what  being  likes  a 

bound  ? 
The  shrubs  indeed,  aud  ill-placed  flowers, 

»ie  Ray,  ^  _, 

And  some  would  praise  ;  I  wish  they  were    And  green  its  mossy  paHsage  makes." 

ThEitTThc  wild-wood  maze  I  as  of  old    ''The  holy  spring  is  turn'd  aside, 

might  8tray.  J!'^  '",''^  'f  t'""",'  '^';,^'"'n'"  '"      .'^ ' 

The  things  themselves  are  pleasant  to  be-    Th<"  l''"UK>  '"^^  'evell'd  all  iiround 
jjjjjj  '  And  here  is  now  no  holy  ground.  ' 

But  not  like  those  which  wo  beheld  of  old;  PP*  163-165. 

We  wish  we  could  afford  to  give  the  rest  of  these  sweet  stanzas. 
In  a  very  difi'erent  style  is  the  next  tale — that  of  '  the  Wealthy 
Merchant' — proud,  haughty,  ostentatious,  the  great  man  of  Slaugli- 
den  Quay,  wlioni  the  poor  poet,  when  piling  up  butter  and  cheese 
there  in  his  corduroy  jacket,  durst  hardly  look  in  the  face — but 

wliOj 


Uiibonnd  aud  unsubdued ! — but  sighs  are 
Viiin: 

It  is  thii  rage  of  Taste— the  rule  and  com- 
pass reign. 

'  As  thus  my  spleen  upon  the  view  I  fed, 
A  man  approached  roe,  by  his  giaadchild 

led — 
A  blind  old  manj  and  she  a  fair  young 

maid, 
Listcningin  lovetu  what  her  grandsir«  said. 

'  And  thin  with  gentle  voice  he  spoke — 
•'  Come  lead  me,  lassie,  to  the  shade, 
Where  willows  grow  beside  the  brook; 
Fur  wtll  I  know  the  sound  it  made. 
When,  dashing  o'er  the  stony  rill, 
It  murmur'd  to  St.  Osyth's  Mill." 

The  lass  replied — "  The  trees  are  fled, 
They've  cut  the  brcnk  a  straightcr  bed  : 
No  shades  the  present  lords  alluw, 
The  miller  only  murmurs  now; 
The  waters  now  his  mill  forsake, 
And  form  a  pond  they  call  a  luke." 

"  Thcu,  lassie,  lead  thy  grandsire  on, 
And  to  the  holy  water  bring ; 

A  cup  is  fastc]i'd  to  the  stone, 

Aiul  I  would  taste  the  healing  spring, 

That  soun  its  rocky  cist  forsakes. 
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who,  when  tbe  twenty  years  have  flown,  is  found  in  the  aliiis- 
liouscs.  This  sketch  of  his  wife  in  her  splendid  days  going  a  mar- 
keting is  capital : — 

'  Huw  bows  the  market,  when,  from  atoll  They  see  thehninmer  with  ikfermiued  air 

I9  stall.  Seized  for  despatch,  and  bid  in  pure  d«- 
She  walks  utiendcd !  how  respectful  nil!  Bpa.ir! 

To  her  i'ree  orders  evury  rnnid  atteuds,  They  ViJ — the  hand  is  quiet  as  before, — 


And  gttanjrera  wonder  nhat  thti  wumaa 
spends, 

'  Tliere  is  au  auclion,  aod  the  people, 

ahy, 
Ate  lulii  to  hid,  and  yet  de.ure  to  buy. 
JchIuiis  tlity  gaze  with  minirled  hope  and 

fear 
or  buying  cheaply,  and  of  paying  daar. 


Still   stund:9   old   I'ufF  till  one   advances 

more. — 
Btholil  great  madam,  |3[UJing  through  the 

crowd  : 
Hear  her  too  liid — decisive  tone  and  loud ! 
"  Guini;!  'tis  goner'  the  hammer-hulikr 

cries — 
"  Jay  tu  you,  lady!   you  have  gun'd  a 

prize.'"  p.  117. 

'r\te  finale  of  '  the  Wealthy  Merchant'  is  eqtially  good  :— 

'Si^e  yonder  man,  who  walks  apart,  and  And  what  a  trade   hi)  drove — befow  he 

seems  fail'd ; 

Wiapt  ill  some  fund  and  visionary  gcbenies;  Then  what  a  failure  ! — not  a  paltry  Bum, 

Who  luriks  uneasy,  tta  a  man  oppress'd  Like  a  mean  trader,  but  for  half  a  plum; 

Uy  that   large   copper   badge  upon   his  Iti»  lady's  wardnibi.' was  appraised  so  hi);h, 

breast.  At  his  own  sale,  that  nobody  would  buy  ! 

His  painful  shame — big  Belf-tortacoting  "  But  she  ia  gone,"  he  cries,  "  and  ncvtr 

jiride,  saw 

Would  all  that's  visible  in  bounty  hide  ;  The  spoil  and  havoc  of  our  cruel  law. 

And  much  iiia  anxious  breast  is  Bweli'd  I,  who  liave  raised  llie  credit  of  (he  town, 

with  woe,  And  gave  it,  thankless  as  it  is,  reuowii — - 

That  where  he  goes,  his  badge  ni^»t  with  Deprived  of  all — my  wiJ'e,  my  wealth,  my 

hiiii  go.  vote — 

Now  to  the  paupers  who  about  him  stand,  ^'^  '''  l''i;,W"e  defilemeot Cur,e  Ike 

He  tclli  of  wonders  Ipy  his  bounty  plana'd,  Coa( . 

Tells  of  his  traffic,  where  bia  vestela  sail'd,  PP-  ^'^j  ''''• 

'  The  Dean's  Lady'  exhibits  another  of  these  sad  chances  and 

changes  of  life.      In  the  earlier  stage,  Crabbe  suffers  under  licr 

domineering  b!iie-stockingship  ; — 

'  Miranda  scea  her  morning  levee  fiU'd 
With  men  in  every  art  and  science  skill'd, 
Men  who  have  gain'd  a  name,  whom  aho 


invites. 

Because  in  men  of  gcniua  she  delights. 

Ta  these  she  puts  her  (^ueiitiQns,  that  pro- 
duce 

Discussion  vivid,  and  discourse  abalTuse; 

She  no  opinion  for  its  boldness  spares, 

But  loves  to  show  her  audience  what  ahe 
dares ; 

The  creeds  of  all  men  she  lakes  leave  to  aifl, 

And,  (juite  impartial,  turns  her  own  adrift. 


'  Her  noble   raicid,  with  independent 

force, 
Her  rector  r^uestions  on  his  laie  discourse; 
PerplexM  and  pain'd,  he  wiBhes  (o  retire 
From  one  whuiii  critics,  nay,  wbum  crowds, 

admire — 
From  her  whose  faith  on  no  man's  dictate 

leans, 
Who  her  large  creed  from  many  a  teacher 

gleans; 
Who  for  herself  will  judge,  debute,  decide. 
And  beherown  "philosopher and  guide."  ' 
p.  186. 


She  is  a  metaphysician,  too,  an  economist,  and,  to  crown  ail,  a 
geologist  :— 

'Her  hungry  mind  on  emy  subject  Locke  entertainsTier,  and  ahewondeis  why 

feeds;  His  famous  Kssay  is  couaidercd  dry. 

She  Adam  Smith   and  Dugald  Stewart  For  her  aniuseuient  in  her  vacant  iiours, 

reads ;  Are  earths  and  locks,  and  aniiuuhi  an<l 
Locke  fluwen:  She 
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She  could  the  furmer  at  hi8  work  assist — 
A  syBtumatic  agriculturist. 

'  Miranda  deems  all  knowledge  migHt 

be  jjaiu'd — 

"  But  Hhe  is  idle,  nor  has  much  attaiu'd ; 

Menareiuherdticeivtil:  she  knows  at  moat 

A  few  li^ht  raatttra,  fur  shi!  scorns  fo  boast. 

She  appears  to  be  a  reviewer,  too,  and  dabbles  considerably  in 
the  magazines;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion  : — 

*/'.— Now  where  the   learned  latiy?    Now  to  her  ilictatua  there  aHeud  but  fewi 


Her  mathematlc  stmliea  she  iesip>*il— 
They  did   not    suit    the    geuiua  of  her 

mind. 
Sba  thought,  inde«d,  the  higher  part*  sub- 
lime. 
But  then  they  took  a  raonstrou*  deal  of 
lime:'"  p.  188. 


And  they  expect  to  meet  attention  too  ; 
Kesiwct  title  tinds  is  purchiised  at  some 

cost, 
And  deference  is  withheld  when  dinner's 

lust. 
Old,  but  not  wise,  forsakei^,  not  resigu'd, 
She  frites  to  honours  past  her  feeble  mind. 
Back  to  her  former  stdie  her  fancy  movea, 
And  lives  on  past  applause,  that  still  she 

ku'e;! ; 
Yet  holds  in  scorn  the  fame  no  more  in 


Doth  she  live, 
Her  dinners  yet  and  seiitimeuls  to  give — 
Tb«  dean's  wise  cuusoit  with  the  many 

friends, 
From  whom  she  borrows,  and  to  whom  she 

lenils 
Uei  precious  maxims  ? 

F, — Yes,  she  lives  to  shed 
Her  li^ht  around   her,  but  her  dean  is 
deud  ! 

'  Once  from  her  lips  came  wisdom ; — 
when  she  spoke, 
Her  friends  in  trsusport  or  amazement   To  yon  small  cut,  a  poorly  jointured  i}/ue.* 
broke.  pp.  189,  190. 

We  pass  the  'Brother  Burgesses,'   'The  Dealer  aud  Clerk/ 

'  Gentle  Jane,'  and  '  The  Wife  and  Widow,'  and  reach,  iu  *  Belinda 

Waters,'  a  most  Crabbish  portraiture  of  a  tine  dainty  miss : — 

'She  sees  lier  father  oft  engross'd  by  She  thinks,  when  married — if  she  thinks 

cares,  at  all — 

And  therefore   hites  to   hear  of   men's    That  what  she  needs  will  answer  to  her 

affairs :  call. 

An  active  mother  in  the  household  rf^igns, 


view, 
And  flies  the  glory  that  ' 


rould  not  pursUR 


And  spart^s  Belinda  all  domestic  pains. 

Of  food  she  knows  but  this — that  we  are 
fed:— 

Though,  duly  taught,  she  prays  for  duily 
bread, 

Yet  whence  it  comes,  of  hers  is  no  con- 
cern— 

It  oomes  1  and  more  she  never  wants  to 
leun. 


'  To  write  is  business ;    and,  though 
taught  to  write, 
She  keeps  the  pen  and  paper  ant  of  sight ; 
Wliut  once  was  painful  she  cannot  allow 
To  bo  enjoyment  or  amusement  now. 
She  wonders  why  the  ladies  ure  so  fond 
Of  Huch  long  letters,  when   they  corre- 
spond. 
Crowded  aud  cross'd  by  ink  of  different 
staiu, 


'  She  on  the  table  sees  the  common  fare,   She  thinks  to  read  them  would  confuse  her 
But  how  provided  is  beneath  her  cAre.  brain.'  p,  204. 

And  what  came  of  this  delicate  beauty? — 

'  she  took  a  surgeon's  mate 
'  With  his  half-pay,  which  wtia  bis  whole  estate.' 

And  how  does  slie  relish  a  scanty  establishment,  a  hou.9efull  of 
bawling  children,  and  the  weekly  accounts  ?^ — ■ 

'  She  wonders  much — -as,  why  they  live    She  wonders  where  her  former  friends  are 
so  ill, —  K"""^! — 

Why  the  rude  butcher  brings  hii  weekly    And  thu8,framday  to  day,BhewonderBOii. 

She  lo  trs  why  tlmt  baker  will  Uoi  tn.st,        '  "^^"''^  '^''  ^'^~'^''  '^"^"  ^^''^ 
^°'^m!!{t'("°'*  ^'"'^  says-"  Indeed  he    And  then  sh«  wonders  how  they  eame  in 
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llut   hosbaoJ  loves  hw,  and  in  accent  '  "  How  well  my  father   lived  !  "  »hc 

mild  says. — "  How  well, 

Aaawert,   and  treats  ber  like  a  frelted  *-'  M^  dear,  your  father'^  creditora  could 

child;  tell!" 

Hut  whea  he,  ruffled,  makes  eeveie  re-  And  theashewuepajlill  ceinrort)9ai>phed, 

plieSj  Tluit  iiuothes  hur  apluen,  or  gratlSeg  ber 

And  seems  imlmpiiy — then  «ho  jiouts,  and  pride : 

cries,  Her  dtms  and  noveU,  visits  uud  nucct'ii 

'■She  wonders  when  she'll  die!"  —  She  In  a  chance-game,  are  Bofleners  of  dis- 

faiiits,  Init  never  dies.  tress.'— p.  207. 

'Tile  Will '  and  '  The  Cousins'  are  among  the  most  powerful  oi 
these  tales;  and  'The  Boat  Race,'  '  Master  William,  or  Lad's 
Love,'  '  Daiivers  and  Kay  tier/  '  Freacliing  and  Practice' — iu 
short,  almost  every  piece  iii  the  volume— might  furniiih  us  with 
some  extract,  grave  or  gay,  which  would  much  adorn  our  pages. 
But  we  believe  we  have  already  (juoted  quite  enough  to  convey  a 
fair  notion  of  what  this  legacy  ainuiuits  to-  It  is  on  the  whole 
decidedly  inferior,  in  most  respects,  to  any  other  volume  of  tiie 
author's  poetry ;  but  still  it  is  perhaps  more  amusimj  tliau  any  of 
tiie  rest  of  them  :  it  is  full  of  playfulness  and  good-huinourj  and 
the  stories  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  sucii  as  we  can  fancy  the 
good  old  man  to  have  taken  delight  in  telling  to  his  grandchildren, 
when  the  curtains  were  drawn  down  and  the  fire  burnt  bright  on  a 
winter's  evctiing,  in  the  rectory  parlour  of  Trowbrulge.  '  \Vhy, 
sir,'  said  Johnson  at  Diinvegan — (anno  cetat.  (j4) — '  a  man  grows 
better-humoured  as  he  grows  older.  He  improvea  by  experience.' 
It  is  pleasing  to  trace  the  gradually-increasing  prevalence  of  the 
softer  feelings  iu  the  heait  of  Crabbe,  when  lemoved  fiom  the 
stern  influences  of  bis  early  distress,  Keijiiie&cat  in  pace!  We 
hope  his  Sermons  may  be  found  worthy  of  the  high  reputation 
which  this  volume  will  neither  increase  uor  disturb. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Behfmm  and  Western  Germany  in  1833.  Hy 
Mrs.  Trullope.     2  vols.  12mo.     London.     1834. 

2.  Visit  to  Gvrmant/  and  (he  Law  C'ounfrifs.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Brooke  laulkner.     2  vols.  8vo.      London.    1833. 

TV/fltS.  TROLLOPE  is,  we  think,  extremely  well  adapted  to 
■^■^  the  task  of  planning  and  execnling  a  '  pleasure  tour,'  (as  the 
Germans  call  it,)  and  giving  a  correct  and  spiiiled  report  of  Uvr 
seeings  and  hearings,  for  the  benefit  of  us  home  rirtjuymris  aiiloiir 
de  noH  vhnmbres.  With  the  tact  and  quick  obnerviilion  of  a  w«nnan, 
and  much  of  the  unpreteiuiiiig  good  sense  of  an  Lnglishwoman, 
she  unites  great  activity,  bodily  as  well  as  mental,  sound  viewit  on 
most  topics,  political  and  religious,  a  lively  style,  good  fei-ling 
and  good  spirits,  and  much  unprejudiced  tamieHtt  in  her  jndK- 

nii'iitt 
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ments  on  men  and  manners.  If  she  has  but  'little  learning/  her 
good  sense  prevents  its  being  'a  dangerous  thing;'  and  every 
reader  af  any  taste  must  lilie  her  and  htr  work  all  the  better  for 
tlie  absence  of  all  pretension  to  more  than  she  possesses.  We 
verily  believe  she  started  to  write  a  tour  in  German}',  with  scarcely 
any  oiher  apparatus  than  a  common  gnide-book,  and  a  paaspoit 
duly  vised — uilliout  having  got  np,  more  snUlo,  Madame  de  Staiil's 
'  Allemagne,'  or  dipped  into  Frederic  of  Prussia's  Correspondence, 
or  marked  quotations  (like  Sir  A.  11.  Faulkner)  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Tacitus  de  Mnri!)us  Gt^nnanorwn.  Then,  although  she  follows 
Lord  Bacon's  advice,  and  '  diets  in  such  places  where  there  is 
good  company,'  she  neither  engages,  nor  prates  about,  Italian 
couriers,  and  britsilikas  and  crlra  post  horses;  she  can  breathe  in 
a  lohit  Aufscli,  and  make  her  observations  very  shrewdly  and  like  a 
lady  in  the  eilwayen  and  the  ivasser  diU<jen2 ;  and  she  ration- 
ally prefers  the  lively  table  d'hote  to  expensive  and  uninforming 
repasts  in  tier  bed-room.  The  result  is,  she  has  produced  two 
very  agreeable  and  companionable  volumes  upon  Belgium  and 
Rhenish  Uerraany,  full  of  animated  description  and  natural  observa- 
tion, free  from  conventional  rhapsodies  and  second-hand  criticism, 
• — never  dogmatizing,  and  seldom  theorizing,  and  strictly  following 
(though  not  citing)  Horace's  golden  rule, 

'Quod  _ 
'  Desptral  iraclata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit.' 
Though  she  spends  some  days  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and 
Heidelberg,  she  is  not  drawn  into  sublime  disquisitions  about 
Kant's  philosophy,  or  iranscendenfal  raptures  upon  Goethe  and 
Schlegei.  She  describes  the  castles  on  the  Rhine  without  swelling 
her  volumes  with  every  legend  appurtenant  to  them  from  Schrciber 
or  Gottschalk ;  and  she  clearly  states  what  she  sees  in  the  vaults 
of  the  supposed  secret  tribunal  at  Baden,  without  extjactiiig  an 
elaborate  history  from  Sir  Francis  Pal  grave,  or  bewildering  herself 

'in  the  controversy  as  to  its  constitution  and  fall;  nor  does  she 
reproduce,  from  a  thumbed  copy  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  Byron's 
noble  but  hackneyed  descriptions  of  the  river  and  the  castles 
'  where  ruin  greenly  dwells;'  nay,  her  chapters  are  headed  by 
plain  prose  tables  of  contents,  instead  of  useless  and  sentimental 
mottoes  —  in  the  reciprocation  of  which  we  observe  a  considerable 

itrafiic  among  the  poetasters  and  '  standard  novelists'  of  this  age 

I  of  pulling. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  undervalue  the  travels 
of  persons  of  real  science,  and  of  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. We  know  hardly  any  works  more  delightful  ihati  Saus- 
Biire's  Travels  in  thei^lps  and  Humboldt's  in  youth  J\merica,  for 
iheir  union  of  scientitic  obseivatioa  with  glowiug  and  animated 

description ; 
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ilesciiplion ;  and  ihe  details  vvliicli  we  have  of  ihe  iioilliein  coun- 
tries from  Clarke  (enriclietl  by  Ileber's  notes),  of  Itiily  from 
Eustace  aiirl  Forsyth,  and  of  India  from  Htiber,  acquire  a  Lenfold 
value  from  the  real  familiarity  of  tliose  authors  with  the  history  and 
anliqnities  of  tite  countries  tliey  visit,  Uut  wliat  we  dishke,  and 
what  Mrs.  T]ollo|)e*s  work  is  far  superior  to,  is  the  book  of  travels, 
so  eoninion  in  these  days,  compiled  from  guide-books,  gazetteers, 
and  topographical  dictionaries,  instead  of  the  actual  use  of  the 
tourist's  ears  and  eyes — with  centos  of  inapt  quotatiojis — profound 
displays  of  title-page  learning — shallow  lectures  on  general  poli- 
tics— crude  generalizations  from  scanty  particulars — in  shojl,  all 
that  indicates  misplaced  industry  at  hunic,  with  little  note-taking 
and  careless  observation  on  the  spot. 

But  itiougli  her  readers  will  readily  forgive  Mis.  Trollope  fur 
not  being  a  profound  antiquary,  or  even  a  (Jcimaii  scholar,  and  will 
doubtless  applaud  with  us  her  contempt  for  the  too  common  affec- 
tation of  learning  and  languages,  we  really  wish  she  had  possessed 
heiBelf  of  some  good  tiictionary  of  proper  names,  or  had  at  least 
copietl  them  coirectly  from  the  guide-books  and  road-posts  wliicli 
fell  in  her  way.  It  is  really  distressing  to  find,  in  her  generally 
accurate  volumes,  our  old  acquaintances  the  Gciinan  towns  and 
villages,  rivcrj,  and  mountains,  so  metamorphosed  in  name  as  lu  be 
hardly  recognizable,  'ihe  town  of  Brucksul  is  turned  into  Branch- 
sal,  tlie  Mvrij  river  into  the  Moury,  the  Beri/slrtusse  into  Benjslross 
(it  is  not  ihe  beautiful  chain  of  hiils  which  is  called  Bergstrasse, 
but  the  chaussee  at  their  feet — the  7noniittiin-road)  :  Braithach 
is  Branhacli,  liheinfds  h  Rhitir/eh  or  Rhin/els,  Alaibourg  is  Mar- 
iierg,  and  Starkenhurg  is  Sturkenberg  :  the  termination  buiy — 
fortress  or  town,  and  berg — nioimtaiuj  being  generally  confounded. 
The  Fulda  river  is  written  the  Foulde,  the  Siebfn-fjablrtjt^  are 
turned  iiUo  Siehen-gaberg,  the  town  of  iJeu/r  into  Deiifij;  Bolnnd- 
suck  is  divided  into  Roland  Serk  (i.  e.  dnj  Roland,  instead  of 
Roland's  nook);  Nonnenwerlfi  is  turned  into  Nonvcii worth ;  ISeth- 
maun  the  banker  is  curtailed  of  his  final  n — theMarquis  of  Som- 
mariva  of  his  second  m — and  Danekker  ihc  sculptor  is  transformed 
to  DcnneckiT,  We  point  out  these  errahi,  which  will  be  more 
offensive  to  her  foreign  readeis  than  to  many  of  lier  Jinglish  ones, 
in  order  that  Mrs,  Trollope  may  correct  them  in  a  future  edition. 
From  various  circumstances,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  one  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  being  carried  through  the  press  under 
her  own  iiispcclion. 

liavijig  thus  summed  up  her  typographical  demerits,  we 
have  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  think  her  style  considerably 
atreiiglliened  and  improved  since  her  Toui'  in  America.  Her  ob- 
servations are  also  more  sober  and  just  than  was  always  the  case 
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ill  that  amusing  volume  ;  and  if  her  present  work  does  not  excite 
so  niiiny  '  broad  giiiis  '  as  the  former,  it  is  in  part  owing  to  llie 
difference  of  subjeclj  but  also  because  it  has  less  of  extravaganza 
and  caricature. 

Mrs.  Tfollope  commences  her  peregrinations  on  the  1st  of  June, 
IH.'J.S,  on  board  the  Lord  Liverpool  steam-boat,  whii-ii  she  finds 
far  inferior  in  acconinioiialion  to  those  on  the  Hudsun  and  the 
Mississippi.  Her  delay  of  ten  da^s  at  Osten<l  (occasioned  by  a 
wound  received  by  lier  son,  in  a  combat  scene,  in  acting  Bonibastes 
Furioso  on  a  private  stage)  enables  her  to  explore  Ostend  and  its 
vicinity  more  leisurely  than  travellers  are  wont.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  good  market  for  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  ;  flat 
sands,  convenient  for  sea-batiiing  ;  and  a  church  filled  \vith  tawdry 
representations  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  half-dressed  devotees 
are  unceasingly  prostrate — this  much-used,  but  difiicultly  ap- 
proached port  has  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  'I'he  traveller 
iinds  himself  in  the  land  of  bigotry  and  ultra-Catholicism  on  cross- 
ing any  frontier  of  Belgium,  With  the  exception  of  Spain,  and  of 
some  parts  of  Italy,  the  processions  of  the  church  are  probably  no- 
where so  well  got  up,  or  its  legends  and  traditions  so  nnnierous, 
as  in  Belf^iuui.  In  the  village  church  of  Ghistelles,  near  Ostend, 
Mrs.  Trollope  finds  a  shrine  of  brass,  containing  the  bones  of  a 
certain  Countess  Godelieve,  with  a  stately  monument  represent! ug 
her  horrid  fate  : — 

'  Godelieve  was  a  woman  of  Frani'e,  and  married  a  Baron  of  Flan- 
ders, who  being  a  wicked  man,  and  influenced  by  a  still  more  atro- 
cious mother,  hated  her  for  her.  goodne."?,  and  also  for  liuvwg  black 
hair,  unlike  the  fair  girls  of  hia  own  country  ;  he,  therefoi'e,  had  her 
strangled;  but  afterwards  repenting  him  of  the  cruel  deed,  he  became 
a  monk  at  Bruges,  and  subsequently  caused  the  church  to  be  erected 
to  her  memory.' — Trollope,  vol.  i.  p.  S. 

The  count  having  thus  made  matters  square,  after  tlie  manner  of 
the  twelfth  century,  tiie  huly  was  of  course  promoted  into  a  saint, 
and  in  that  capacity  works  miracles,  to  this  day,  at  Ginstelles,  and 
would  have  more  practice  than  she  actually  enjoys,  but  for  the 
*  well-authenticated  iinger'  of  a  certain  other  saint  of  older  stand- 
ing, which  treats  the  countess  as  a  parvemie,  and  is  enshrined  m 
the  church  (though  not  in  the  calendar)  as  undoubtedly  the  saiut 
A  1. 

Catholicism  in  Belgium  does  not  (as  it  does  in  Italy,  in  Savoy, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Germany  aiul  France)  possess  the  accom- 
paniment ofjtlth.  The  cleanliness  of  the  farms,  the  cottages,  the 
dairies^  the  kitchens,  as  well  as  of  the  dress  of  the  peasantry,  must 
strike  every  traveller.  At  a  farm-house  which  Mrs.  Trollope 
visited,  where  she  was  struck  with  the  ricli  cream,  the  Valen- 
ciennes 
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ciennes  lace,  the  snow-wliitc  quilts,  ;ind  the  devout  Catholicism  of 
tlio  farnn^rs,  slie  *  coaxed  the  good  woman  of  the  lioUBe  to  exhibit 
tlic  s(ay»  she  wore  on  great  occasions.'  They  certainly  appear  to 
have  been  fully  adequate  to  the  siiatentation  and  compression  of 
as  extensive  and  buxom  a  form  as  ever  Rubens  dcliglited  to  paint 
or  to  woo  ; — 

'  They  were,  unqnestionahly,  of  many  pounds  weight,  and  were 
furnished  on  both  Rides  with  iron  bars,  whicit  one  shouirl  think  must 
enter,  if  not  into  her  soul,  at  least  into  her  heart  every  time  she 
stooped.  I  have  ollen  felt  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  lady's  corset 
should  he  termed  a  "  pair  of  stays,"  but,  with  this  massive  fabric 
before  me,  I  at  once  perceived  its  origin  and  meaning.  Ribs  of  steel 
are  enclosed  within  it  on  either  side,  and  it  could  hardly  be  better 
drscrilie<l  than  by  calling  it  a  pair  of  atays  or  supports.  About  Fialf- 
way  down  the  sides  of  thia  ponderous  structure  is  a  huge,  solid  roll 
of  sttj^vj^,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  waist,  and  on  this  the  petticoats 
are  suspended.' 

This  latter  appendage,  which,  in  the  case  of  Flemish  ladies, 
wtnild  seem  very  superfluous,  is,  we  believe,  now  somewhat  in 
vogue  witii  English  and  FVeiich  mantua-makers ;  but  whether 
'  ribs  of  steel '  and  '  iron  bars*  encompass  am!  protect  the  regions 
of  the  '  heuit'  and  '  soul,'  in  any  other  forms  than  those  of  Belgian 
d<dri/-wivfSy  we  profess  ourselves  incompetent  to  decide. 

Bruges,  tlie  once  .splendid  commercial  emporium  (though  never 
ihe  capital,  as  Mrs.  Trollope  stales)  of  Flanders,  with  its  graceful 
Gothic  lown-house  and  cathedral,  its  spacious  pliicc-d'armp.i,  il.s 
decftrated  churches,  and  silent  streets,  shady  avennes,  and  long  lines 
of  houses  with  lofty  crocjucled  gable  fronts,  has  a  tridy  interesting 
character  of  deserted  grandeur  and  humbled  magiiiticence.  We 
must  seek  its  trade  in  Amsterdam  and  its  manufacture  at  i-.eed8. 
Well  may  Mr.  Southey  exctaini 

'The  season  of  her  splendour  is  gone  by, 
Yet  every  where  its  monunients  remain  : 
Temples  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on  high, 
Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain  — 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court  and  hall, 
Spacious  and  undefaced — but  ancient  all.  .... 
'  When  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old, 
And  tourneys  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown, 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold — 
If  Fancy  would  pourtray  some  stately  town. 
Which  of  such  i»omp  fit  theatre  might  be, 
Fair  Bruges!  I  shall  then  remember  thee'.' 
Mrs.  Trollope,  who  is  unnecessarily  afraid  of  being  enthusiastic 
— (of  writnig  in  isnimo,  according  to  a  witticism  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole'») — might  have  been  excused  for  a  little  more  accurate  and 
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detailed  desrriptioii  of  the  rruiiry  objects  of  real  curiosity  at  Bruges. 
Speaking  of  tlie  ciiurch  of  ^olre  Dame,  slie  savs, — 
•  It  has  the  honour  of  containing  the  bonea  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
his  daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Maximiliaa.  Their  tomhs,  of  touch- 
utone,  superbly  decorated,  are  most  costly  monumental  structures, 
and  are  raiefully  enclosed  in  wooden  cases,  removed  only  on  payment 
of  n  fee.' — vol.  i.  p.  22. 

These  lomlta.  which  were  erected  by  Cliarles  V,,  rii  1553,  are 
not  of  touchslonCf  but  of  copper,  splendidly  gilt,  chased,  em- 
bossed, aud  oriiamented ;  and  record  tlie  sti  ing  of  dncliies, 
counties,  and  lordships  which  this  illustrious  and  amiable  heiress 
brought  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  which  afterwards  swelled 
the  empire,  on  which  the  sun  never  set,  of  her  giandson  Charles  V. 
Consiiicriiig  the  exquisite  ricliness  of  the  niotiunieiits,  the  liistorical 
interest  attaching  both  to  the  father  aud  daughter,  aud  the  affection 
of  the  Flemish  for  the  uieniory  of  this  young  countess,  who  died, 
when  pregnant,  at  the  age  of  twenty-live,  by  a  fall  from  her  tiorsc, 
white  hawking  with  her  husband  near  Bruges — having  loug  con- 
cealed, out  of  affection  for  him,  the  mortal  injury  she  had  re- 
ceived— wc  wonder  that  Mrs.  Trollope's  Ciceione  did  not  point 
them  out  to  her  as  amoug  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
Netherlands.  One  of  the  clergy  buried  them,  at  the  risk  of  his 
head,  during  the  storm  of  the  Jacobin  Revolution.  As  to  the  fee 
levied  from  visitersj  we  can  only  say  we  should  not  grudge  the 
ftes  at  Westminster  AbbeVj  were  the  old  tombs  there  kept  with 
the  tithe  of  the  care  exemplified  at  Bruges.  These  monuments 
^really  look  a-s  if  they  had  left  the  gilder's  shop  a  week  ago. 

Mrs.  Trollope  does  not  allude  to  the  commendation  given  to 
Bruges  by  the  njoukisli  hexameters,  to  which,  if  siie  did  not  her- 
self, we  think  lier  joung  male  fellow-travellers  ought  at  least  to 
have  discovered  the  city's  iiudoubted  right  and  title — 
'  Nobilibus  Bruxella  viris,  Antwerpia  nummia, 
Gandavum  laqueis, /ormoiw  Burga  pucllis.' 
The  race  of  fair  beauties,  the  admiration  of  whom  led  the  Count 
Godeheve  to  such  liorror  of  a  black-haired  wife,  have  still  their 
worthy  representatives  at  Bruges.     At  Ghent,  which   is   as  much 
inferior  to  Bruges  iu  its  air  of  quiet  and  mournful  elegance,  as  it 
is   superior  for  extent,  and  variety  of  buildings,  institutions,  and 
objects,   Mrs.  Trollope  remarks   a  custom  luiiversal  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  not  naturalized  in  England — that  of  having 
'  ef>pions  at  the  windows — mirrors  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  by  means  of  wliidi  those  who  sit  within  are  enabled 
to  tite  all  that  passes  without,  and  yet  never  be  guilty  of  the  inde- 
corum of  appearing  at  the  window.' 

We  aluiost  wonder  litis  device  for  furtive  wiudow-gaziug  has  not 
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taken  possession  of  Grosvenor  Street  or  Harley  Street.  Tlie 
circumstance  may  be  owing  in  pjart  to  the  gloominess  of  this 
ciiniate,  but  perltaps  cliietly  to  tlie  incntfil  pursuits  and  strenuous 
j>teasurcs  of  Louilon,  so  tniich  more  sliniulatiug  than  the  a>m- 
vicrafje,  kiiitliug,  and  smoking  which  I'orni  the  resouices  of  still 
life  in  the  Belgian  and  German  towns. 

No  cotitiuenlal  object  so  certainly  sets  an  English,  and  espe- 
ciall}'  a  female  linglisli  traveller,  on  the  aterl  as  a  nunnery.  Mrs. 
Trollope  at  lluy  scales  a  niountaiu  in  certain  hope  of  one,  and 
has  penetrated  the  parloir,  corridor,  and  chajjel  of  a  very  Cis- 
tercian-looking mansion,  before  she  tinds  it  is  only  a  ladies' 
boarding-school,  at  four  bundled  francs  per  annum  !  At  Ciheut, 
she  lilllc  regrets  missing  from  rain  so  genuine  a  Spanish  arcliaisni 
as  a  bull-fight,  and  finds  consolation  in  the  heguinage. 

'We  attended  4^  jfff/iii  in  tlieir  eJiapel,  and  saw  seven  hundred  of 
tliem  at  tlieir  devofrans.  The  effect  of  this  large  assemblage  of  kneel- 
ing nuns  Avas  very  beautiful.  Many  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  anil 
the  costume  is  far  from  unbecoming.  When  the  service  ended,  they 
all  rose,  and  many  drew  near  the  altar  to  perform  some  little  addi- 
tional act  of  penitence  on  ttie  steps  of  it.  As  each  prepared  to  depart 
fibe  took  off  her  veil,  which  is  of  delicately  white  linen,  and,  folding 
it  up,  placed  it  flat  upon  the  top  of  her  head;  producing  exactly  tlie 
effect  of  the  square  head-dress  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in 
Italian  pictures.' — p.  41. 

Mrs.  Trollope  then  moralizes  thus: — 

'  The  knowledge  that  these  secluded  women  might  be  absiolved  from 
their  vows,  if  they  became  weary  of  the  peaceful  but  monotonous  life 
they  enjoin,  prevented  the  spectacle  from  exciting  in  us  any  painful 
feeling  of  regret  for  the  sacrifice  they  had  made  of  the  joys,  the  hopes, 
the  affections  of  the  world.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  as  we  weru 
assured  from  many  quarters,  that  any  are  found  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this.  They  live  with  great  comfort — thtir  moderate  in- 
comes producing,  when  thrown  together,  a  revenue  more  than  equal  to 
thuir  expenses,  They  are  not  lodged  in  one  large  building,  as  is  usual 
in  other  convents,  but  have  quite  a  litLle  town  wiihin  the  walls,  each 
house  uf  which  is  inhabited  by  one  or  more  sisters  and  their  ser- 
vants.*-— y,  42, 

Tiie  observation  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  is  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  conventional  coninion-place  tlian  is  often  found  in  Mrs. 
Trollope.  We  have  the  truest  respect  for  the  virtues  aufi  kind 
offices  of  llic  '  Sister  Berthas'  ami  '  Sister  GfTtrndes,'  whose  names, 
tluis  inscribed  on  their  neat,  little,  independent  tenements  within 
the  walls  of  the  begninage,  invito  the  sick  and  the  sniVering  of  all 
classes,  as  we  well  know,  to  nnraiting  friends,  nltcndanls,  and  con- 
solers. Mr».  Trollope  truly  says — '  I  believe  ihey  are  chosen  as 
godmothers  for  half  the  population.'     Hut  Mrs.  Trollope  will  not 
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persuade  us,  tliat,  in  observing  tlie  nun  of  the  strict  and  regular 
orders,  ihe  predominant  feeling  is  painful  regret  fur  her  sacrilice 
of  the  woilii.  The  irrevocable  vow  is  ihc  real  secitt  of  the  interest 
of  the  luninery.  Why  does  Mrs.  Trollope  lonk  so  suisiously  in  the 
boarding-schoul  on  the  Mcnse  fur  the  ^^nile  to  the  pttrloir,  the 
iron  grilh  in  the  gallery,  and  the  Matchful  bister  tliat  ought  to  b« 
at  the  entrance  I — Only  as  indications 

'  Of  the  lilameless  resfara  lot, 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  worlil  forgot' — 
of  that  mysterious  and  irrevocable  consecration  of  beanly,  youth, 
and  passions  and  affections  to  lieaven,  which  makes  the  regtihir 
Hun  so  absorbing  an  object  to  her  more  worldly  brethren  HtuI 
sisters.  We  have  seen  verv  pk;ising  fonn«  and  faces  anion*  the 
begnines,  under  the  graceful  littte  coronet  of  white  bugles  wliirh 
ihey  assume  on  making  their  vow  ;  bnl  lhe«e  things  did  not  acqniie 
an  increased  interest  from  our  recollection  lluit  their  vow  is  not 
perpetual. 

At  Antwerp,  Mrs,  Troll  ope  says — 

'  The  circiimstani;e  that  most  forcibly  struck  me,  on  my  first  walk 
through  Antwerp,  was  the  Sianisli  air  of  tbe  women.  We  had 
remarkecl  something  of  this  both  at  Bruges  and  Ghent,  but  by  no 
means  in  so  great  a  degree.  At  Antwerp  tlic  mantilla  is  universal 
among  the  women  ;  the  higher  classes,  indeed,  there,  as  everywhere 
else,  are  as  nearly  Parisian  in  appearance  as  they  can  contrive  to  he ; 
but  nmny  among  the  w'calthy  hnurgeoisie  wear  this  graceful  drapery 
of  costly  materials,  and  arranged  with  great  rare  and  elegance.  In 
many  instances  the  eloaU  is  cluinged  fcr  an  ample  veil  of  rich  black 
silk,  that  completely  envelopes  tlie  head  and  shoidders.  In  both  dre.^scs 
the  face  is  concealed  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  aiul  when  in  the  act 
of  devotion,  no  part  of  the  countenance  is  permitted  to  he  visible. 
The  long  black  rows  of  veiled  heads  which  we  constantly  saw  in  the 
cliurcbea  often  made  me  fancy  myself  surrounded  by  nuns.  Nor  is  it 
in  the  dress  alone  that  the  Flemish  citizen.s  show  traces  of  their 
Spanish  ancestors ;  we  remarked  many  beautiful  wontcn,  who,  both 
in  feature  and  complexion,  gave  indication  of  soulliern  forefathers. 
Yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  under  Philip  II.  that  Flanders  revolted 
from  Spain,  One  should  imagine  that  years  enough  had  passi^d  over 
them  to  obliterate  all  this  ;  but,  most  assuredly,  the  fact  is  othei-wise.' 
—p.  47. 

Tlie  southern  air  which  the  black-clolh  wimple  or  black-silk 
hood  gives  to  many  of  the  Flemish  women  (especially,  we  think, 
at  Antwerp  and  lirnssels)  is  us  reniaikiiblt-  ;is  Mrs.  Trollopc 
.says; — and  the  costume  is  nndoubtedly  S|);Hiisli.  Aittch  of  the 
sonlhern  eyes  and  skin  may  no  doubt  be  ascribtd  to  alliances  with 
the  I'retyth  ; — but  lliey  are  ceitainly  n»Mch  less  ob.servable  in 
hloliaiid,  which  tlucw  ofl*  the  yoke  of   Spain  under  Philip  11., 
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tlian  ill  tlie  Calholic  lielg^ian  provinces,  wliicii  revolted,  indeed 
(its  Mrs.  'rrij|lot)e  says),  under  liiat  inouarcli,  but  were  not  sepa- 
rated from  8|)aiii  till  ont-  liuiidred  and  sevt-nly  years  later — viz., 
at  the  jieace  of  Utreclit.  During  the  two  ctiiiiuies  from  Charles 
V.*s  accciisioa  to  tlie  crown  of  Spain,  in  1517)  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  tlie  close  connexion  belweLii  Relgiuni  and 
Spain  nuist  necessarily  iiave  occasioned  a  cousideiable  iLitermix- 
tnre  of  these  opposite  races;  and  llie  periotl  wliicli  has  elapsed 
since  their  sp|)aratioii  is  not,  we  conceive,  by  any  means  h>iig 
cnouf;h  to  wear  out  the  physical  traces  of  a  mixed  descent.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  dark  coniplexions  and  prominent 
profiles  of  the  Cologne  people  (so  strikingly  contrasted  wiiti  llie 
Hat  and  creamy  German  physiognomies  oi  liie  neighbouring  dis- 
tiict)  are  an  inheritance  from  the  Tvotnan  colonists  wiro  fonndt-d 
the  tOM'U ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  (to  come  nearer  home) 
wliether,  without  Uon»an  blood  in  our  own  veins,  the  Ijigh  com- 
manding forehead  and  nose,  and  daik  or  e^rcy  eyes,  wonlil  be  (as 
we  think  they  are)  so  much  more  frequent  in  Englisli  physio- 
gnomies than  in  lliose  of  ihe  other  so  called   Tenlonic  nations. 

The  needless  and  bloody  revolution  which  the  Belgians  etlected 
in  imilalion  of  the  Parisians  has  of  tonrsi:  h;ft  its  scars  and  wounds 
on  the  moial  lace  of  the  country,  as  it  has  its  maiks  of  devastation 
on  the  town  of  Antwer[),  the  paik,  and  some  ol  the  noblest  houses 
in  Brussels.  The  license  of  tongue  and  pen  lias  led,  and  leadsj  to 
frequent  and  sanguinary  duels. 

'  Affairs  of  tliis  kind  are  so  frequent  among'  the  ardent  spirits  of  the 
yourp  government,  that  it  has  become  a  daily  exercise  aiiiong^  the 
gentlenen  to  fire  with  pistols  at  a  mark.' — voi.  i.  p.  04. 

Monsieur  Gendtbien — (the deputy  who  lately  silenced  his  sena- 
torial enemy,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Hogier,  by  a  shot 
through  the  mouth!) — 

'  is  said  to  have  reached  siicli  a  pitch  of  dexterity  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  down  a  bee  upon  the  winp  with  the  nicest  certainty.  In  conse- 
quence of  sucli  peculiar  skill,  the  .seconds  in  this  affair  phiced  the 
combatants  at  the  unusual  distance  of  thirty-six  i)ace3!' — vol.  i.  p.  05. 

Going  onto/ town  for  a  short  time  is  the  ordinary,  but  not  the 
necessary,  result  of  having  even  killed  an  adveisary.  Mrs. 
Trollope  met  a  gay  and  amiable  Belgian  ofliccr  at  a  dimier-tiible, 
who,  she  afterwards  learnt,  had  the  day  before  killed  his  antagonist. 

'  "  I  thought  yon  were  going  out  of  town,"  said  a  wliiskered  7)uiiUiire, 
addressing  him.  "  Yes,  1  sliali  take  raysilf  oil' to-morrow,  for  a  couplo 
of  days,"  he  repliL-d.  Thewiorroii)  was  tlie  day  fixed  for  the  funeral.* 
— vol.i.  p.  (i3. 

If  il  is  certain  that  sedition  and  revolution  burden  and  brutalize 
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the  manners,  it  is  not  less  infallible  that  they  scare  from  society  all 
its  graces  and  its  good  spirits. 

'  The  consequence  of  the  revolution  has  lieen  the  breaking  np, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  the  tlclightful  circle  of  society  for  which 
Brussels  used  to  he  celebrated.  Many  of  the  noblesse  have  alto- 
gether withdrawn  themselves  ;  and  few  of  those  who  remain  are  as 
accessible  as  formerly.  We  were  assured  by  a  Uussi.in  officer,  that 
all  the  gaiety  now  to  be  found  at  Brussels  must  he  sought  in  the 
mansions  of  the  English;  and  that,  without  this  resource,  no  one, 
who  had  a  choice,  would  continue  to  make  that  city  his  residence. 
This  assurance  might  possibly  have  been  occasioned  by  the  politeness 
of  tlie  speaker  towards  the  party  addressed ;  but,  as  i  repeatedly 
heard  the  same  statument  from  the  Belgians  themselves,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  the  fact.' — 

The  all  but  utter  ruin  of  the  trade  of  Antwerp,  and  of  half  the 
Beli;iau  manufacturers,  are  among  the  results  of  the  same  grantl 
event.  Tiie  tiulh  is,  nobody  in  lielgiiun  has  [)rotitcd  by  liie  Revo- 
lution, except  llie  few  palrinis  vvlia  made  il^in  other  words,  the 
knot  of  attorneys,  newspaper  editors,  and  sLibultcni  ofticers,  who 
have  been,  by  jl»  .success,  trdusformcil  into  ministers  of  state, 
generals,  and  ambassadors.  Tiie  Van  de  Jf'eijers,  Le  Hons, 
Gimend  Guhlda,  and  so  on,  do  not  regret  the  (Jlorious  Week  of 
Brussels ! 

Trom  Belgian  politics  the  traveller  is  happy  to  escape  with 
Mrs.  Trollope  to  the  curious  and  interesting  geographical  esta- 
blishment of  M.  V'ander  Maelen,  tlie  buller5ics  and  moths  of  M. 
Robyn's  remarkable  museum,  the  noble  Gothic  church  of  Stj 
Gndiile,  the  attractive  restaurant  of  Du  Bos.  We  quite  agree 
with  Mrs.  Trollope  that  no  where  can  be  found  so  interesting  a 
constellation  of  line  cities  af>  Bruges,  Glicnt,  Antwerp,  Loiivain, 
Brussels,  Namnr,  and  Liege — and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
rich  and  lemarkable  district,  once  the  manufacturing  euiporiuni 
and  the  granary,  then  tlie  battle-field,  has  now  become  little  more 
than  a  high  road  of  Europe — across  which  travellers  hasten  post, 
'  tired  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy,'  or  breathless  till  they  behold  the 
Khine,  or  the  splendours  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  reconnnend  thein  to  rein  in  their  imagin;ttioiis  and  to  ex- 
plore iu  detail  the  Belgian  cities.  Of  the  domestic  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Belgians,  Mrs.  Trollope's  progress  was  too  rapid  to 
enable  her  personally  to  form  a  judgment  j  the  '  Journal  of  a 
Belgian  La<ly,'  which  she  gives  from  the  pen  of  '  a  lively  young 
I'rench  woman,'  presents  on  the  face  of  it  marks  of  caricature  and 
exaggeration  wliicli  would  destroy  its  authority  even  if  its  origin 
were  less  suspicious. 

Having  visited  Waterloo,  and  journeyed  by  water  down  the  pic- 
turesque 
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turesquc  Meusc,  from  Nanuir  to  Liege,  Mrs.  Trolfope  proceeds 
lo  Aix-Iii-Cliapelle,  Wliellier,  like  tlie  14'2j000  persons  who  visited 
tills  holy  city  in  one  day.  sonic  centuries  since,  siie  dcenieti  it  a 
m alter  of  ST] net ily  to  inspect  its  rclicB,  we  know  not ;  but  she  duty 
describes  itiosc  whicli  were  opened  to  her  as  one  of  llic  vulgar,  and 
recounts  tliose  whicli  only  once  in  every  seventh  year,  from  the  lOtli 
to  tlie  'J4t]i  of  July,  coutirni  tlio  failli  of  die  righteous;  viz.  'a 
chemixo  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  tlie  8\vaihiltii}!;-clodies  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  the  linen  clolli  which  received  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  manna  of  the  Desert.' — 
(vol,  i.  p.  124.)  'J'liese  she  only  heard  of.  The  ivory  limiting 
hoin  of  Cliarleniagne,  whicii  she  saw,  is,  we  bchevc,  veritable. 

Tliouj;h  Miii.  Tiollopc,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  lives  mueli  among 
the  lomhs  and  tin.*-  relics  of  the  utd  niiiister,  and  docs  not  notice 
the  gay  Uedoule,  or  the  Congress  Saloon,  in  uhicli  so  many 
heroes  of  dijiloniacy  liave  figured,  iVoin  Kauiiitz,  Pclhain,  Sand- 
wich, and  Robinson,  to  Wellington,  Castiereagli,  Melteruich,  and 
PavMi  di  liorgo — and  though  she  hardly  does  justice  to  the  sin- 
gular bcatity  of  llic  walks  ami  shi  ubheries  laid  out  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ramparts  and  along  the  acclivilies  of  Louisberg — we  are  happy 
to  find  her  not  so  wIhjIIv  engrossed  by  Charleniagns  as  to  <>verlook 
the  warm  public  feeling  towards  lits  successor,  the  reigning  King 
of  Prussia. 

*  It  was  hero  that  I  first  heard  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
pronounced  with  that  enijihatic  love,  reverence,  and  admiration,  which 
met  us  so  frequently  afterwards  in  the  course  of  our  travels  iliroiigh 
his  dominions.  I  do  not  sjieak  of  the  strong  personal  attaeliiiient  of 
his  nobles;  but,  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  conversing  with  the 
lun'er  and  middling  classes  in  Prussia,  will  hear  their  wise  and  good 
monarch  sjfoken  of  as  the  father  of  his  people,' — p,  1S7. 

Passing  Juliers,  she  arrives  at  Cologne  in  the  diligence,  and 
devotes  two  days  to  this  ill-built,  ill-arranged,  and  ill-lnniigated 
abode  of  the  skulls  of  the  lliice  W  ise  Men  of  the  East,  of  llie  forty 
*  Jeaii-Maiie  Farinas,'  who  deluge  Europe  widi  Cologne  water*, 
and  of  crowds  of  pi  iusls  and  mendicants,  who  still  prey  upon  the  im- 
poverished funds  of  dilapitlaled  convenl.'v,  nunneries,  anil  canonries 
— once  equalling  in  number  the  days  of  the  year.  We  quite  agree 
with  Mrs.  Trollope,  that  *  insleail  ol  two  days,  two  moiuhs  might 
be  profitably  spent  in  becoming  acqiuiinted  with  ils  anliqiiities ;' 
bill  not  so  iiadily,  ih^it  *  every  part  of  llie  cily  afioids  jiicturesque 
and  intertsting  jioinls  of  view.'  We  know  ol  no  pait  of  the  city, 
except  precisely  that  where  licr  hotel,  the  (jro»«e  Kheinbeig,  standa 


*  N.B.  Tlie  ri^btfui  h«ir  of  the  inventor  is,  wc  belieiu,  the  Farias  of  the  /'/ace 
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—viz.  tlic  bank  of  tlie  IMjiue — wliicli  proiseiits  any  view  irhalever, 
SQvc  vistas  of  dnikness  or  walls  of  clilapidatoil  houses.  Cologne 
is  one  indtsciibaLIc,  scarcely  iiin|jable,  ronijrries  of  lanes,  of 
equal  dirt  nttd  narrowness — a  mass  of  veins,  without  heart  or 
arlories. 

I^eaving  Cologne  a  refjrd  fiiglfif,  as  a  Frcncliman  says  tlie 
Seine  leaves  Paris,  Mrs.  'I'rollupe  embarks  on  board  llie  steam- 
boat for  Bonn.  Her  account  of  llie  university  is  very  scanty,  anil 
she  wisely  avoids  dogmatizing  like  Sir  A.  Faulkner  (tliougli  far 
more  competent  to  the  task"),  as  to  its  merits  when  compared 
with  lliose  of  England.  'I'lie  students  she  fmds  diessed  in 
the  nsiiid  barburiun  sl_\le;  but  she  a[ieak9  favouiably  of  their 
quiet  behaviour  at  a  concert  where  shv  met  tliem.  I'lom  Hunn 
she  proceeds  to  the  beautit'iil  village  of  Godesbcrg,  facing  tlie 
far-fained  Seven  Mountains,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  conicjd  hill, 
crowned  with  the  tall  round  tower  of  a  knii^hl's  castle.  In- 
tendinif  to  lotlge  at  the  Blinker's  hotel,  she  whimsically  goes  to 
the  Belle  J'ue,  She  verv  diligently  ascends  two  of  the  seven 
nioinitains  on  a  <ionkey.  I'he  view  from  the  precipitous  ridge  of 
the  Drarhenfels  repays  such  an  exertion ;  but  the  ascent  of  the 
otheis  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  'I'he  Strotuberg,  which  Mrs. 
Trollo])e  niouirted,  and  which  is  about  J. 500  feet  high,  has  little 
attraction  for  any  but  the  jJilgrimH,  who  resort  to  its  chapel  and 
fifty-six  crosses,  and  hang  tioners  and  wreaths  of  beech-leaves  on 
its  figures  of  tlip  Virgin. 

'  A  small  shanty,  for  the  sale  of  schnapps  (milk  ati<i  black  bread) 
to  restore  the  sti'ength  of  any  pious  pilgrims  who  may  reach  it,  i.s 
now  the  only  human  habitation  on  the  Strombprg.' — vol,  i.  p.  IGC. 

Mrs.  Trollope  would  iind  in  the  German  '  W  ord-book,'  that 
the  pilgrims  do  not  trust  to  mitk  and  black  bread  for  restoring 
their  strength.     Schnapjis  is,  Anglice,  '  a  dram.' 

'  A  proof  of  devotion  was  given  by  the  lad  who  at:ted  as  our  gnide. 
As  I  preferrt'd  walking  to  riding  down  the  descent,  1  dismissed  him 
with  tlic  donkey  soon  after  we  reached  the  top.  As  we  returned,  fol- 
lowing in  the  path  he  had  taken,  we  observed  a  bright  fresh  vvreatii 
of  beech  leaves  twisted  round  the  bust  of  a  wooden  Virgin,  while  evi- 
dent traces  of  my  donkey's  hoofs  were  visible  upon  the  side  of  the 
little  hillock  on  which  she  was  stationed. 

*  There  is  something  to  me  extremely  pleasirg  in  these  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  religious  feeling,  especially  when  demonstrated 
where  no  human  eye  is  expected  to  approve  it;  nor  can  they,  I  think, 
be  classed  witli  those  superstitious  observances  with  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  has  been  so  reasonably  reproached.' — p.  107. 

We  fear  there  is  no  substantial  dijliuction  to  be  made  between 
tlieni — picturesque   and    pretty   as   tlie    guide's    attention   to  the 
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Virgin  appears.  If  Mrs.  Trolli^pe  defends  these  ex  vodt  wreaUis, 
slit'  will  fiiul  lieiself  tlriviMi  to  advocate  other  Catliolic  customs 
aiid  doctrines,  wliich  she  certainly  does  not  approve,  and  for 
M'hicli  the  witty  Couiilebs  de  Jhun's  excuse  given  lo  the  Emperor 
Leopold  will  hardlj  be  sufficient: — 'The  Holy  Virgin  is  »» 
amiuhle,  so  tender,  to  accessible  !'  iS:c. — If  Mrs.  Trollope  had 
been  a  nun,  she  wouhl  clearly  have  been  a  Servite. 

Ill  company  with  a  party-  of  Dutch  travellers,  whom  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope finds  (as  ue  iiave  often  done)  rational,  courteous,  aud  intelli- 
gent, and  with  so  many  qualities,  pursuits,  and  habits  in  com- 
uiuii  with  our  countrymen,  as  to  be  often  mistaken  for  lliein  at  con- 
tinental iiiiiii — Mrs.  Trollope  visits  the  celebrated  Kreutzberg,  or 
Mount  Calvary,  a  high  and  singnlar  hill  m-ar  Bonn.  An  isolated 
buildhijj,  formerly  a  conveitt,  now  occupied  by  peasants,  stands 
on  the  suiiimtt,  M'hicii  conunaud^  a  noble  view  of  the  valley  of 
ihc  Rhine,  ^'he  chapel  i;*  rich  and  curions,  witli  some  di$gust- 
injij  relics,  and  a  flight  of  stairs  protected  liom  the  touch  of  human 
fed  by  a  papa!  bull  which  hangs  in  the  interior  To  ascend 
llieiii  kneeling  '  insures  jdenary  indulgence  for  a  year,'  by  virtue 
of  the  said  bull.  But  the  Kreiit/.berg  is  principally  remarkable 
for  its  subterranean  iuhabitanls,  IJefore  admitling  our  travellers 
lo  these,  the  sacristan,  of  course,  took  care  to  raise  tite  proper 
degree  of  preparatory  expectation,  while  he  detained  them  waiting 
'  near  the  high  altar,  near  which  was  the  large  trap-door  that 
opened  on  the  vault.'     .'Vt  lengtli  he  arrived,  key  in  hand: — 

'  I  hardly  know  vv}iat  we  had  expefted  from  this  sepulchral  exami- 
nation, liut  it  certainly  must  ha%'e  been  something  very  differeut  from 
tlie  reality,  for  we  were  jesting  and  laughing  when  the  man  arrived; 
and  even  when  we  saw  the  two  lads,  who  accorapauicd  him,  raise  the 
massy  door,  I  believe  not  one  of  us  felt  any  portion  of  the  awe  which 
tIte  serene  it  opened  to  us  was  calculated  to  inspire.  The  sacristan, 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  hh  hand,  descended  a  dark  and  narrow 
flight  of  steps,  desiring  us  to  follow  hiiu.  1  was  the  first  that  did  so, 
and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  spectacle  tlmt  met  my  eyes.  On  each 
side  of  u.s,  as  we  entered  the  vault,  was  ranged  a  row  of  open  coffins, 
each  coutuiuing  tiie  dry  aud  shrivtUed  body  of  a  monk,  in  his  robe 
aud  cowl.  Thfv  are  so  placed  as  to  hu  cxpost-d  to  the  closest  exami- 
nation, hoth  of  touch  and  sight ;  and  the  remembrance  of  my  walk 
through  them  still  makes  me  shudder.  The  wonderful  state  of  pre- 
servation in  wliich  these  bodies  remain,  though  constantly  e.xpo.sed  to 
the  atmosphere  by  being  thus  exliibitcd,  is  attributed,  by  good  Ca- 
tholics, to  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  tiie  place  ;  but  to  those  who  do  not 
receive  this  solution  of  the  mystery,  it  is  one  of  great  dilficulty.  The 
dates  of  their  interment  vary  from  1400  to  17 1  "i;  luid  the  oldest  ii 
quite  as  fresli  us  the  most  recent.  There  are  twenty-six  fully  e.'Cposed 
to  view,  and  apparently  many  moru  beneath  them.     From  the  older 
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ones,  the  coffins  have  either  crumbled  away,  or  the  bodies  were  buried 
without  them. 

'  In  some  of  tliesR  ghastly  ohjccts  tlie  flesh  is  still  full,  and  almost 
shapely  npon  the  legs ;  in  othei's  it  appears  to  be  drying  p;radually 
away,  and  the  bones  are  here  and  there  becoming  visible.  The  con- 
dition of  the  face  also  varies  very  greatly,  though  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  each.  In  many,  the  tmne,  lips,  and 
beard  remain;  and  in  one,  the  features  were  so  little  disturbed,  that 
"  All  unruffled  was  his  face, 
We  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace." 
Round  others,  the  dust  lies  where  it  had  fallen,  as  dropped,  grain  by 
grain,  from  the  mouldering  cheeks;  and  the  head  grins  from  beiieulh 
the  cowl  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  skeleton.  The  garments  are  almost 
in  the  same  imequal  degree  of  preservation ;  for  in  many  the  white 
materia]  is  still  firm,  though  discoloured,  wliile  in  others  it  is  dropping 
away  in  fragments.     The  shoes  of  all  are  wonderfully  perfect. 

'  The  last  person  buried  in  this  vault  was  one  who  acted  as  gardener 
to  the  community.  His  head  ia  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
which  still  preserves  its  general  form;  nay,  the  larger  blossoms  may 
yet  be  distinguislii'd  from  the  smaller  ones,  but  with  withered  leaves 
iie  mixed  with  his  fallen  hair  on  either  side. 

'  Altogether  the  scene  is  well  calculated  to  produce  a  cold  shiver  in 
the  beholder,  and  yet  we  all  lingered  over  it.  There  is  certainly  some 
nerve  within  us,  that  thrills  with  strange  pleasure  at  the  touch  of 
horror.' — vol.  i.  p.  17G. 

Tlie  veneralioii  which  Mrs,  Trallope  dls[>!ays  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
for  Chailemagnc,  she  of  course  extends  to  his  nephew  Roland,  the 
hero  of  Artosto,  and  his  crLiel  niislress,  Hildegonda,  who,  according 
to  ballad  tradition,  took  lefuge  in  the  convent  of  Norniemvertlij 
after  her  fibdiuacy  had  driven  her  lover,  with  the  cioss  on  liis 
jbrenst,  lu  Palestine.  Kuland,  on  liiiding  ibul  his  lady  had  taken 
ilie  veil,  dwell  as  a  lierniil  on  the  rock  called  Rolandseckj  opposite 
Nonneuwerth — 

'  "Whence  looking  through  the  linden  shade, 
The  convent  he  might  see.' 
Whether  Roland  was  found  one  morning  sitting  a  pallid  corpse 
in  his  chair,  or  whether,  on  seeing  llie  nnns  bearing  Hildegonda  to 
the  grave,  he  '  galloped  oO'  to  Charlemagne's  court  at  Aix,'  wc 
will  not  decide ;  but  the  beetling  rock,  the  ruiu,  the  lovely  greeti 
island  of  Nonuenvverth,  witli  its  white  slated  convent,  and  its  blue 
ininarclH  lising  out  of  the  broad  green  lake  formed  by  the  river, 
form  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in  this  enchanting  country.  The 
convent  (of  noble  ladies)  is  said  to  have  been  saved  from  instant 
destruction  by  Josepiiine's  inlluence  with  Napoleon. 

'  For  several  years  the  society  continued  to  exist,  though  gradually 
decreasing.    Nothing,  as  my  informant  told  mc,  could  be  more  mourn- 
ful 
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ful  thnn  tlio  tncotinpf  of  this  li-nKcrtinf!;  bniicl  at  llio  fioiiru  of  ro«unioii, 
Wlitlw  tlie  ablifHB  lived,  the  rc'mniniiig  sistern  drrnmcd  not  of  tho  poBnU 
liility  of  leuving  her ;  Ixit  when  lhi>y  loxt  licr,  tht- smrvivorn,  tlii-n  vu- 
(Jiif't'd  to  nix,  Imd  not  llie  futini>.'0  to  wnti-h  fiirlliur  tliu  wurk  of  (ieatii 
Mithin  tlit'lr  littlf  i'ii*flt<  ;  racfv  jr'1'1iii|>h  lin|iiiijj;,  yot  ItMiriiii;,  lo  lie  tlie 
]mt.  It  iviiH  tiH>  inui'ti  (ivrii  for  tlic  (liM-'iplija'd  s|(iritH  of  iiiiiifi  to  lit-ur; 
HO  tfii-y  dix{iOKi'(l  of  their  rcnuiitilii^  iiit(>rt-ML  in  tlio  inliiii<l,  mid  t'ltdi 
retitrd  lo  Hindi  rt-liUioiiB  mnl  fririids  n^  tlicir  luiig  scclujioii  inid  left 
tlit'in.'— vol.  i.  \>.  lini. 

'Viw   clinu^cii   vvliicli    this    fiiUiUIlKlmicnl  hw    uiiilci|;<)iiu    nitist 
(Ic'tlgltl  ii!l  till!  udinirciM  of  llir  '  !(|iiril  of  itii!  Hgi-. '  unil  tlic  *  iniiuli 
iii  iriinil.'     Tlu!  foment  i)*  now  tuviuii  into  nii  hotil-    iht;  Jilibcts's 
iijiiiitniuiitN  art!  octiijiiccl    hy  tin   l'>ii;^!isii   ctc-i^yiiiiiti.  with  Uvo   ofi 
lliu'u  |)ii|uIn — llu!  lain.i'  ccIIh  iiinko   '  coiiiliirtiiblo  Blcrpiii;;  luoiiin,' 
ill  wliiclv  tmitiuls  (cHprtitillv  I'liylisli  om-s)   used  snino  jt'siin  ajjo 
tu  iibidt!  for  n  week  or  fortnight,  cjudoriti';,  in  tk-liiil,  the  Bccrirry 
unci  curiuui)  uiuicjuilicH  of  the  iu-i};hlii)uihnoi) ;    but  the  Uhiiie 
htuaiu-botilM  put  (111  t'liii  lo  tfkis  hi/y  .iiid  iiititioinil  »v>tein  of  lriivt-l« 
ling,    uiid    ih*!   liiiidhii-il    |iiitl](lically  roiii|i[:iini'd   thai   '  now    thiyl 
drive  piiKl  UN  fast  a>t  [In  y  can  '^(>,  iiinl  ncvi-j'  act  foot  uii  dIiuil*,  l-x«i 
ctjit  at  night,  from  Am.stciduni  lo  Mnjcua'.' 

Nile  sKidh : 

*  Though  not  no  deeply  intei'cHted  tu  thi"  iiJl'iiir  nn  thti  iniikeejier,  I 
nidly  hiiiit'iit  (hiti  iiUeriitiuii  in  tlie  mode  of  travelling :  for  I  iiin  euii- 
vineed  tlml  the  exjiresnionh  of  dJHiipiioiiitnieiit,  wliieh  v  e  niUMt  nil 
hnve  oeraKiuinilty  lietnd  «jf  hUe  from  our  touriiij^r  frieiidw,  ren|ieetiiiR 
tliu  Keetiery  of  tliln  cekdiuitid  river,  mint'  eliiilly  fioin  the  turlier 
jiirlnren  of  it  hnviiif,;  hueii  given  Uy  ttiieh  us*  had  loitcieii  throiigli 
every  '^  dingle  and  hiwhy  dell  "  iij>on  it^  IhiiiIvn.  Those  who  Imve 
wiitthvd  it*  niiijedtlc;  vvjiler'",  imt  fiom  ihu  crowded  »tcrn  of  u  Nte«iu- 
IjouI,  hut  wliile  luxiuiuting  in  lh<!  shellei  of  hhiih!  deep,  eool  vidh-y, 
\\in(ling  upward  from  its  liutdvs  ;  or  have  looked  (town  upon  them  from 
the  dink  tdnide  of  ii  ruined  watthlower.  pitcliid  wo  high  un  to  iiiuko 
ihu  hidiul  hlrcani  il!<etf  hut  a  miuiK  fenturt!  in  the  la.tidM)i|n; ;  or  in- 
didged  theiiDielves,  perhiifis,  forlioiirN  in  ga/.ing.  when,  lovelier  Nlill,  ilN 
boMmi  gave  hm  k  the  bright  imiige  of  a  inooii-lil  nky,  while  roekn  iiiul 
ruiii.s  hung  iheir  Idiick  nhadowei  ovit  it, —  may  well  [iniiit  it  diH'erenlly 
from  the  tourist  of  hiter  dayw ;  who  kiiowK  it  only  hy  wtatuling  on  llui 
ilcek  of  It  ve9»<el,  with  ii  pniMuiiinic  viuw  of  the  lihine  in  JiIh  IiiiikI, 
turning  IiIn  tiend  thiM  Nidi*  to  isoe  one  ruin,  luid  thatsidu  to  (tee  anothrr; 
hilt  fmger  plaeed  with  nervuuH  cugeriiexH  upon  hoiiiu  fanunih  [jronion- 
tory,  and  IiIm  thiniib  on  a  fliNt-rute  eaHtie, — vehJIe  kejd.  in  ii  wLalu  of 
leveri»Ii  ugitution,  lent  the  panting  engine  xhoiild  hear  hliii  out  of 
ri'iieh  lieforu  ht)  can  g<;t  n  pe<'|i  ut  eiltier.' •   iip,  IDT- lit!', 

Mj!t.  Trullu|i4'  iiuluriilly  reiiiuikii,  (hat  lite  xtcuiii-bout,  wliuse 
rapidity  wuh  xo  ulVciiKivu  on  the  UliiitC;  never  Hliuck  her  ua  lou 
tppid  oil  the  lltidi^oii. 

'The 
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'  Tho  reason  of  this  certainly  is  not  that  the  Hudson  is  less  hcau- 
tiful — on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  scenery  near  West  I'uint,  atid, 
generally  speaking,  tiie  wliole  of  that  portion  called  the  Htghlands, 
decidedly  superior  to  any  pari  of  the  Rhine — but  it  arises  from  the 
infinite  variety  of  interest  which  the  combinations  of  history  and 
romance  throw  over  every  inch  of  the  European  stream. 

•  I  well  remember,  that  I  thought  we  passed  too  quickly  by  the 
tree  under  which  poor  Andre  was  made  prisoner,  and  that  I  gazed 
upon  the  spot  until  I  could  pee  it  no  longer.  But  when  this  was 
over,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  had  nothing  but  Iheir  own  iovelinesn 
tu  fill  the  mind;  and  though  this  be  mucli,  the  spirit  enjoys  it  more 
tranquilly  than  when  a  thousand  associations  rouse  up  as  many  dif- 
ferent springs  of  feelings  in  the  heart.' — p.  219. 

'l"o  be  sure,   the  rapid   steamer  whirling   at  ten  miles  an  liour 
llirougli  scenes  of  ihc  most  exciting  beauty,  replete  willi   ruined 
castles  and   abbeys,  niid    lialt   Golliic,    ijtilf  Koniaii,    forts    and 
towers,  ptils  the  eyes,  and    the    spyglasses  and    the    pencils  of 
the  ilileltaidi  crew  into  a   stale  of  l)uit   anuisltig  bustle  in  wbtcli 
Knglisli  travellers  arc  generally  jire-emitienlly  laughable.    A  uew- 
niarried  swujii,  pouting  stanzas  fiuni  a  pocket  Byron  into  the  en- 
raptured ear  of  his  Inamorala,  is  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  an  echo 
to  be  listened  to,  or  a  whirlpool  or  castle  to  be  remarked  ;  then  the 
steward  willia  '  tray  ofsinokitigcutlels' for  luncheon,  dispels  all  such 
visions,  and  more  eti'cclualiy  lights  up  the  smiles  of  i\\clirnut  than 
either  the  bard  or  the  scenery. —  (TroUtipe,  vol.  i.  p.  '21.").)      But 
then  those  two  youug  ladies  sketching  a  castle  must  stop  to  linish 
the  first  turret  before  it  is  left  a  league  behind  ihem — while  some 
bustling  young  Englislinien  are  kept,  guide-book  and  glass  in  hand^ 
ill  a  perpetual  wliiil  by  the  turns  of  the  river,  till  they  rush  down 
to  dinner,  thru.'sliiig  llicii'  ap])arattis   into  a  boatman's    hand,   with 
'  Woolen  sic  put  ccla  avec  the  baggage?'  pronounced  with   true 
liuglihh  applause  of  their  own  liuguar  attainments,    (p.  '115.)  Why 
do  we  not  laugh  at  reading  poetry,  and  sketching  castle-s,  and  gazing 
on  mountains  in  a  shallop  tioatiug  leisurely  down  the  Rhine  ?     J3e- 
cause  there  is  nothing  iiicougjuous  in  the  picture,  or  absurd  in  the 
•oceupatjou  of  the  paities.     Why  do  we  laugh  at  the  same  things 
done  on  board  a  steamer  snkoking  and  hissing  its  way  at  ten  miles 
an  hour  ?    Because  tlie  worthy  crew  are  doing  what  is  ever  ridiculous 
—endeavouring  to  unite  incompatible  objccls-toujakc  u  tour  in  a 
day  which  ought  to  occupy  a  ioilnight — to  have  the  eclat  of  travel- 
ling wiUi  mercantile  or  fashionable  speed  over  much  country  aii4 
by  many  towns  and  *ities,  and  yet  to  obtain  that  inteiesling  know- 
ledge ol  objects  which  is  alone  to  be  aci|uiied  by  leisurely  obseivar 
tion  and  diligent  inquiry,       Mi!>.  Trultope,   whose  hatred    of   a 
steamer  (at  least  for  a  Itliiue  voyage)  we  entirely  partake,  rationally 
pitciied  her  tent   at  three  wcli-chosen  statipus,  viz.  <jodesbcrg, 
?*'-•  Ems, 
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Eni8,  arul  St.  Goar,  for  many  da)8  at  eaci), — following  up  Uie 
lovelj  l;Uer;iI  vallevs  and  Iracing  the  picturesque  towns  descending 
to  the  Ulnnc — <.'X[)loiiiig  tlic  viUages  and  scenes  on  the  iieiglits 
bolti  ill  Nassau  ;iiiii  Prussia — observing  tlie  habits  of,  and  convers- 
ing with  tlie  peasants  and  viijiterons — making  water  cxcuisiuns 
to  tlie  mountains  and  castles  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  enjoying 
the  niiniilohl  and  varied  beauties  of  tlie  river  from  tlie  water  and 
(lom  the  rocks — in  every  perioti  of  tlie  day  and  with  every  variety 
of  6tni  and  sliadc.  Her  stay  at  St.  Goar  and  at  Knrs,  though  made 
afitr  ]iL'r  visit  to  the  Upper  llliiiie  and  lleidelbeig,  Carlsruhe, 
and  liaden-Badeu, —  Me  shall  notice  here  instead  of  returning  again 
to  the  Khine,  us  Mrs.  Trollope  di<l  under  authority  of  (JhrUle 
Harold's, 

'  Theie  cam  be  no  adieu  to  scenes  like  these.' 

Ems  is  a  neat  little  picturesque  row  stuck  by  the  side  of  the 
Lahit,  in  the  narrow  rocky  gorge  through  which  it  runs  brawling 
to  the  Kbiue. 

'  Ems  cannot  attempt  a  comiJetitiori  either  with  Baden  or  Wies- 
baden,  as  to  its    public  walks    and  rooms.     A   Jow-roofed  sort  of 
pavilion  by  the  side  of  the  river,  is  all  the  preparation  yet  made  for 
assembling  either  for  dancing  or  play  ;  and  little  decoration  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  walks,  beyond  some  rather  unsightly  trees,  planted 
in  rows,  and  a  few  benches  placed  at  intervals  among  them.     Hut  the 
little  valley  is  itself  so  beautiful,   that  it   certainly  wants  nothing  to 
adorn  it;  and  it  is  perhaps  best  for  the  numerous  invalids  who  flock 
to  the  springs,  that  the  temptations   to  in<lulge  in  late  hours  and 
crowded  rooms  should  not  be  increased.     A  long   irregular  street, 
conttiining  the  hotels,  which  acccMTimodate  nearly  all  the  company  at 
the  baths,  runs  along  tlie  base  of  a  rocky  ridge,  called  the  Baxlersley, 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  narrow  valky  of  the  Lahn.     .Some  of 
these  hotels  contain  excellent  rooms,  but  none  have  any  jiretensions  to 
magnificence;  there  is,  bowever,  one  among  them,  which,  if  vastuess 
be  held  a  quality  of  sublimity,  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  that  still 
higher  epithet.     The  Kurhaus,   as   this  enormou.s  pile  is  called,  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  rambling  irregular  construction  as  for  its  size. 
Three   hundred  beds  svere  occupied  in  it  when  we  were  at  Ems,  and 
I  was  assured  that  it  had  room  for  many  more.     This  ungainly  edi-- 
fice  touches  the  Baedersley  rock  on  one  si<le,  while  the  otiier  is  sepa-| 
rated  from  the  river  only  by  a  narrow  gravel  patli ;  the  carriage-road  j 
passing  through  the  hotel  under  an  archway.     Thiy  singular  building',| 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  who  derives  a  con.siderable  revenue] 
from  the  rent  of  its  almost  innumerable  apartments.    Each  room  has  th«l 
amount  of  its  daily  rent  marked  over  the  door  ;  and  an  agent  of  th^j 
duke  is  constantly  in  attendance  to  receive  the  daily  or  weekly  re»j 
turns.     The  table  d'hote  at  this  house  is  too  large  to  promise  nuicii , 
comfort.     I  Kaw  a  table  tliere  laid  for  three  hundred  persons,  but  fe]£| 
DO  inclination  to  uiuke  one  of  them.     Many  of  the  smaller  establislifi 
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ments  have  tlie  reputation  of  a  better  table;  tliat  ut  tlio  hotel  de 
Rumie  I  can  venture  to  pronounce  excellent.' — vol.  ii.  ji.  11"^. 

Among  llie  innunieiiible  Kiticr-schlossen  (fendal  ensiles),  on  tlie 
niouiitabiii  of  ilie  Jlliiiie,  which  are,  in  generalj  '  leiiaiilless,  save 
unto  ilie  crannjiiig  wind,"  Mrs.  Trollope  describes  two  in  com- 
jjjete  repair,  and  inhabited  :  tlie  Marksbeig,  tlie  solitary  fortress  of 
the  Nassau  dominions — and  another,  near  St.  tioar,  wiiicli  lias 
lately  been  tilted  np  wilh  perhaps  sotnelliiii;;  of  a  rather  ihealrital 
tiisle  by  Pritice  Frederic  ot  Prussia,  the  governor  of  the  Rhenish 
jnovinces. 

'  Marksberg  is  the  only  fortress  in  Nassau,  anil,  moreover,  the  last 
solitary  remnant  of  the  castled  strong-holds  of  the  Rhenish  nobility. 
This  alone  remains  to  tell  us  what  they  were  "  in  the  ancient  days,  in 
the  generations  of  old  ;"  and,  till  the  dark  chambers  of  its  massive 
towers,  its  rock-hewn  .stairs,  its  deep  and  nameless  recesses,  and  the 
terrible  array  of  its  chamber  of  death,  have  been  visited,  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  tourist  may  strain  itself  in  vain  to  picture  fortli  these 
castles  as  they  have  been  in  their  days  of  power.  I  doubt  whether 
the  must  accomplished  engineer  of  the  present  age,  if  his  saioirhe 
■wholly  modern,  could  describe  this  fortified  castle  intelligibly:  I  may, 
therefore,  he  easily  forgiven,  if,  while  I  recommend  that  every  one 
should  go  to  see  it,  I  add  the  assurance  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  understand  anything  about  it  till  they  do. 

'  On  e]iteriiig  the  gates,  almost  every  object  had  in  some  degree 
a  military  air.  Stands  of  arms  rested  against  the  massive  walls; 
soldiers  were  busily  engaged  in  cleaning  their  caparisons,  and  a 
few  sentries  appeared  on  duty  at  difi'erent  posts.  A  non-tonmiis- 
sioned  officer  was  appointed  to  attend  us,  who  did  so  with  a 
courteous  civility,  which  spared  not  either  his  time  or  trouble ; 
and  J  much  question  if  he  ever  before  acted  as  guide  to  a  party 
so  insatiably  curious.  The  fatigue,  however,  was  not  all  his 
own.  I  feel  certain,  that  I  could  have  traversed  every  comer  of 
Ehrenlneitstein  with  less  labour  than  it  required  to  grope  through 
the  utter  darkness  of  some  of  the  Marksberg  passages ;  to  thread  the 
mazy  windings  of  others,  amidst  masonry  that  seemed  to  prepare  a 
trap  for  head  or  shoulders  at  every  step ;  or  to  clamber  up  the  ladder- 
like  staircases,  two  feet  at  the  very  least  for  every  step,  which  led  to 
the  central  tower.  But  this  last  feat  once  accomplished,  we  were  fully 
rewarded  for  all  the  fatigue  it  had  cost.  Not  only  the  Rhine,  both 
up  and  down  its  cour^ic,  here  so  thickly  studded  with  variety  of  beauty, 
spread  out  its  shining  glory  before  us  ;  but  tliti  old  roof  and  towers, 
immediattly  beneath  our  eyes,  had  an  interest  which  almost  prevented 
our  looking  at  anything  else.  Our  conductor  pointed  out  two  towers, 
in  each  of  which  a  prisoner  of  state  was  then  confined:  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  one  of  these  was  for  forty  years,  and  twenty-two 
was  awarded  to  the  other.  We  exchanged  a  shuddering  glance  with 
each  other  as  we  heard  it.  Our  conductor  saw  this,  and  quietly  re- 
marked that  in  most  countries  the  culprits  would  ])ave  forfeited  their 
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lives.  "  Tlie  sentence  was  a  just  one,"  he  continued:  "had  tlieir 
offence  become  general,  the  peace  of  the  country  would  have  been 
destroyed ;  and  many  innocent  would  have  suffered,  instead  of  two 
guilty;  besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  punishment  of  both  will  be 
greatly  remitted."  Not  from  this  point,  but  afterwards  from  the 
river,  we  perceived,  in  each  of  these  prisons,  a  small  glasced  window, 
which  doubtless  gave  air  and  light  to  the  captives.  Both  of  these 
openings  overlooked  the  beautiful  Rhine,  as  it  flowed  far,  far  below, 
as  well  as  the  lovely  green-wood  shades  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  but 
I  felt  doubtful  M'hether  more  pain  or  pleasure  would  be  caused  by  tliis. 

'  Having  accomplished  the  descent  from  this  central  tower — a  task 
hardly  less  arduous  than  the  getting  up — our  guide  led  us  into  a  bare, 
black-looking,  ill-lighted  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  it,  with  no  furniture 
but  a  huge  mass  of  timber,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  our  English  stocks, 
but  greatly  larger  and  heavier.  I  was  rather  startled  at  being  told  that 
this  wns  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  dismal  apparatus  the  instru- 
ment of  it.  The  fatal  machine  was  placed  in  the  niiddle  of  the  room; 
and  while  we  all  stood  around  him,  silently  gaxing  on  it,  the  soldier 
explained  to  us  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used.  Suspended  above 
it,  is  a  beam  with  a  pulley- wheel,  and  behind  it  a  windlass.  The  cri- 
minal is  secured  in  the  stocks,  and  his  anna  pinioned,  while  a  ropa 
which  passes  through  the  pulley  is  put  round  his  neck,  and  then — tha 
slightest  touclj  at  the  windlass  is  enough.  The  whole  appearance  of  * 
this  frightful  engine  bespoke  its  antiquity.  .  ,  . 

'  This  governor  is  an  old  man,  boi-n  in  the  fortress.  His  father  was 
governor  befttre  Jiim,  and  he  has  himself  held  the  station  forty  years. 
In  short,  he  is  so  completely  part  and  parcel  of  the  place,  that  a  visit 
to  it,  without  seeing  him,  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Never,  surely,  was  any  one  better  fitted  for  the  station  he  held  than 
this  old  man.  Hard-featured,  weather-beaten,  and  with  a  frame  that 
seemed  as  hard  as  the  rock  on  which  it  was  produced  and  nourished, 
he  looked  as  if  he  could  have  no  sympathies  with  the  world  below ; 
and,  instead  of  pitying  him  fur  the  manifold  privations  of  his  recluse 
existence,  I  felt  disposed  to  make  him  a  compliment  on  the  singular 
felicity  of  a  destiny  which  had  placed  him  in  the  only  situation  he 
was  fitted  for.  The  old  gentleman  did  the  honours  of  his  eyrie-like 
apartments  very  pohtely — showed  us  the  pictures  of  his  father  and 
of  liimself,  and  led  us  from  ^^"indo^v  to  window  to  point  out  the 
beauty  of  his  bird's-eye  view  over  the  rocks  and  vineyards  which 
divided  him  from  the  ivorld.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  121-127. 

The  olher  castle,  that  of  Rlieiusteiii,  near  Oacliarahj  '  ihc  (day- 
thing'  of  the  Prussian  Prince,  is  a  very  diflerent  atiiiir  from  the 
state-prison  and  frontier-fortress  of  Nassau. 

'  At  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  rocky  eminence  we  found  three  or  four 
carriages  which  had  brought  travellers  to  look  at  it;  and  we  learned 
from  the  servants  that  there  was  no  way  of  approaching  the  mimic 
fortress,  but  by  following  the  narrow,  zigzag  path  which  led  up  from 
the  road  at  that  point.    At  every  turning  of  this  steep  path,  however, 
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commodious  benclies  are  placed,  each,  as  we  mounted  higher  and 
higher,  becoming  more  beautiful  in  posilion  than  the  last.  At  length 
we  arrived  at  the  mounted  gateway,  duly  guarded  by  a  massive  port- 
cullis, atid  iron-studded  door.  IJaving  made  good  our  entry,  we  put 
ourselves  under  the  direction  of  a  warder,  and  proceeded  round  the 
ca,siie.  Two  of  the  finest  dogs  1  ever  saw  were  inclosed  in  lart^e  cages, 
about  wliich  tfiey  moved  unchained,  with  the  proud  step  of  a  lion  in  his 
den.  After  passing  a  fewniiniature  cannon,  large  cnoui!;h,  however,  to 
fire  a  salute  which  might  rouse  the  eclios  far  and  near,  and  placed  upon 
oueoftlie  bohlest  platforms  that  ever  butted  over  a  precipice,  we  entered 
a  sort  of  guard-room,  where  suits  of  armour  and  other  military  accou- 
trements were  placed,  as  if  ready  to  put  on  at  a  moment's  warning.  It 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  describe  all  the  ins  and  outs,  all  the  goings  up 
and  comings  down,  of  t}iis  capricious  edifice;  hut  there  is  not  a  single 
object  in  or  about  it  which  is  not  looked  upon  with  pleasure  ami  interest. 
In  truth,  it  was  a  princely  fancy,  and  Jias  been  right  nobly  executed. 
Much  knowledge,  much  research,  much  libsrality,  and  most  perfect 
taste,  are  manifested  in  eveiy  part  of  llie  work.  A  great  deal  of  pains, 
too,  must  have  been  taken,  and  with  very  Imppy  success,  to  find  the  many 
articles  of  genuine  antiquity  with  which  the  apartments  are  furnished. 
Some  of  these  are  equally  magnificent  and  venerable.  The  bed  of  the 
prineesa  is  perfect,  and  the  beautiful  little  rilhrsaai  is  a  complete 
museum  of  antiquities.  Even  where  the  requisition  for  antique  articles 
of  daily  use  failed,  new  ones  have  been  supplied,  without,  in  any  single 
instance,  violating  the  perfect  keeping  of  the  style.  The  chandeliers 
are  constructed  of  the  horns  of  the  stag,  and  arranged  with  wonderful 
ingenuity  and  grace.  The  suits  of  armour,  which  hang  against  the 
walls,  look  just  as  we  may  fancy  the  ritters  of  yore  loved  to  .see  them, 
when  they  exchanged  the  falchion  for  the  wine-cup.'- — vol.  ii.  p.  19(i. 

Mrs.  Trollope  ascends  tije  Rliine  as  f<n  as  Mayeuce,  at  nliicli 
place  most  of  its  attractions  cease.  Though  far  inferior  to  the 
splendid  and  architecturally  ctrrious  towns  of  Belgium,  this  old 
ecclesiastical  city,  in  which  tbe  Austrian  and  Prussian  troopers 
fiave  now  succeeded  the  monks  and  abbes,  is  remaikablc  for  its 
massive  Gothic  cathedral — its  fine  old  bnildinirs,  the  deserted 
hotels  of  the  Mcltcrnichs,  the  Stadioiis,  the  Dalbergs,  who  once 
dwelt  ill  it  as  the  capital  of  the  first  ocdesiastical  electorate;  and, 
above  all,  the  broad  'exulting  and  abounding'  Rhine,  with  its 
bridge  of  boats  and  its  grecu  islands.  Had  Napoleon  executed 
tilt;  truly  ningtiiliceiit  bridge,  with  a  military  covered  way,  Mhicli 
be  planned  here — and  of  \\hich  Mis.  Trollope  does  not  notice  the 
model  ill  the  iiiuseuin — the  fame  of  the  bridges  of  Bourdcaiix,  of 
Orleans,  and  even  of  Jjoudon,  would  have  been  eclipsed. 

At  I'raiikfort,  Mrs.  Trollope  is  naturally  struck  witli  the  liixu- 
liant  and  beautiful  gauktis  which  surround  the  cily,  on  liie  site  of 
the  old  ramparts.  Tlie  cekbralcd  opera — one  of  the  lir.st  in  lliis 
musical   coiuiliy — iicM  ultracts  her:    slic  is  displeased   with  the 
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gloom  which  pervades  the  whole  proscenium — but  that  is  bor- 
rowed from  Italy,  and  intended  io  throw  more  brillintit  etitct  on 
the  staj^e  and  aclors.  We  agree  with  lier  in  thinking  llnil  '  a  great 
advantage  consists  in  having  one  piece  only  ;  the  enlertainnient 
continues  long  enough  to  amuse  without  fatiguing;'  and  who  will 
not  agree  with  her,  that  '  the  last,  and  infinitely  tlic  greatest  ex- 
cellence, consists  in  sutli  an  entire  absence  of  any  species  of  inde- 
corum as  to  render  the  llieuli e  as  safe  as  the  thawing-room  ? ' 
Alas,  for  our  London  theatres  ! 

We  have  not  room  to  extract  her  descripliou  of  the  excellent 
public  cemetery,  or  of  the  Ariadne  of  Danekltcr.  In  casting  her 
eyes  on  a  French  paper,  at  the  beautiful  and  well-managed  Ca- 
sino, she  reads, — '  11  y  a  tout  lieu  de  croire  que  le  Kui  d'Angle- 
terre  refusera  la  demission  des  ministres,  et  consentira  ?!  une 
FovflNEE  dc  pairs/  This  *  literal  translation  of  a  inodenv  poli- 
tical phrase,' as  she  caila  it,  amuses  our  traveller.  Tlie  fad  is, 
ttie  phrase  has  long  beeik  familiar  to  the  French  jnurnalists ;  it 
was  daily  applied  in  the  revolution  to  the  cart-loads  of  viclims 
Irimdicd  (o  tki'  guilliftine. 

We  have  not  time  to  accompany  Mrs.  Trollope  to  Hesse  Hom- 
berg,  or  Darmstadt ;  or  to  extract  her  glowing  praises  of  tlie 
exquisite  scenery  of  the  Bergstrasse  and  Heidelberg.  From 
Heidelberg,  Mrs.  Trollupe  drives,  by  W  ierlock  and  Bruchsel, 
to  Carlsruhe,  a  neat  little  model  of  a  Gernuui  residcnz-stadf, 
constructed  in  1715,  after  tlie  formal  taste  of  Lonis  XIV. 
and  Le  Notre,  almost  entirely  of  wood  from  the  ncighbonring 
forest,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan;  the  grand-ducal  palace  forming 
the  point,  towards  which  almost  all  its  streets  very  loyally  and 
regularly  converge.  '  '^I'lie  palace,'  Sir  A.  Faidkner  (who  Mas 
occupied  in  hunting  up  dirly  details  idjout  Queen  Caroline's 
bed-room  nt  (he  inn  there)  most  stupidly  says,  *  is  not  more  im- 
posing ihan  a  second-rate  gentleman's  villa  in  Fngland '  (p.  131). 
'Fhougli  by  no  mentis  equal  in  scale  to  Manhcini,  or  in  modern 
magnificence  to  StuUgard  and  Muiiiih,  (we  forbear  any  home 
compniisonSj)  Mrs.  Trollope  truly  says, — 

'  It  has  tliat  air  of  finished  splendour  and  uniform  elegance  which  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  ihe  jirince."  '  The  Place  Royale'  [she  means 
Grand- Ductile — Gross-Herzo(jUche — there  is  no  more  &  royal  palace  at 
Carlsruhe  than  a  ducal  or  imperial  one  in  LonJon]  '  is  a  very  splendid 
area.  Innumerable  orange-trees  Lordfr  the  noble  walks  that  traverse 
it,  from  the  town  to  the  ]»alace,  in  various  directions  ;  reservoirs  and 
fountains  adorn  it;  and  the  palace,  spreading  its  (Icg.mt  semicircle 
on  one  side,  with  the  church  and  other  haridsome  buildings  flanking 
it  on  the  other,  produce  a  most  brilliant  conp  d'an'l.' — vol.  ii.  p.  5, 
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Faulkner  concur  in  making  a  very  favourable  report.  Mrs.  Trollope 
rt'cogiiizcd  him,  walking  with  liis  ihree  boys  in  the  gardens,  by  bis 
likeness  lu  liis  portrait,  '  Keen  in  every  house,  and  1  miylit  almost 
siiy  in  evKiv  purt  ol  hisdoniiiiioiis  \  and  she  adds,  '  tliis  is  only  one 
pi  oof  among  a  thousand  olhis  popidarity.'  Sir  Arthur,  in  bis  strange 
diction,  admits, — *  He  is,  without  fiction,  save  metnpkary  realty  and 
substantially  tlie  father  of  liis  people*  (p.  9)>  Considering  tirat  the 
Grand  Duke's  people  ainoniil  to  about  the  population  of  London, 
l,30<:)jCK.10,  Sir  Arllun's  salvo  is  judicious.  This  prince  is  Uie 
son  of  the  last  Margrave  of  Baden,  by  a  morganatic  or  left-handed 
marriage  willi  a  Countess  of  Hockberg,  who  was  recognised  by  ati 
act  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  (his  legitimate  tirst  cousitt  by  the  Imlf- 
blood),  as  his  successor,  in  tlie  event,  wiiicU  happened,  of  bia 
highness'  leaving  no  male  issue.  Tlie  Salic  law  prevailing  in 
Baden,  of  course  excluded  the  Grand  Duke's  highly-educated  and 
distinguished  sisters — tlie  late  Empress  of  Itussia,  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  wife  of  Gottorp,  llie  Ciiueen  Dowager  of  Bavaria,  the 
present  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  late  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  unmarried  Princess  .Amelia  of  Baden — a 
family  distinguished  for  beauty  and  accomplishments  among  the 
German  princesses.  The  present  sovereign  is  a  brave  soldier  (he 
connnaiided  the  late  Grand  Duke's  troops  during  the  war)  anrl  a 
jnild  and  worthy  man,  who  rules  equally — with  a  free  press,  and  an 
assembly  of  siatt^s  fairly  chosen — over  an  extent  of  Tnie  country 
near  two  himdrcd  miles  in  length,  and  presenting  some  as  pic- 
turesque scenes  and  abrmdant  districts  as  can  be  found  in  Europe. 
From  Carlsrulic,  Mrs.  TroHope  proceeds  to  Baden,  by  much 
llie  gayest  and  most  picturesque  of  all  the  German  brunnens. 
She  breakl'asts  at  IJastadt — and  disnnsses  the  place  as  *  having 
another  grand-ducal  chateau.'  We  wonder  she  did  not  think  of 
entering  this  curious  residence  of  the  friend  and  colleague  of 
^larlborough,  the  Margrave  Louis,  whose  grim  figure,  and  trophies 
of  his  battles  and  huntings,  hang  on  the  walls — which  have  also  the 
additional  interest  of  containing  the  saloon  where  the  peace  of 
Utrechl  was  signed  by  Marshal  Villars  and  Prince  Eugene; — but, 
unstopped  by  iiistorical  associations,  she  hastens  across  the  Mtirg, 
procures  lodgings  at  Badcu,  makes  her  toilet,  and  seats  iierself 
among  the  gay  crowds  who  frequent  Chabert's  exquisite  restaU' 
rant,— 

'  Its  cuiiine  is  perfect :  hut  the  air,  the  style,  the  brilliant  variety  of 
the  wliole  scene,  is  better  still.  We  entered  the  room  about  half- 
past  four,  and  from  that  time  till  half-past  six,  different  parties  con- 
tinued to  come  in  till  every  table  was  full.  The  delicacy  of  the  linen, 
the  superb  abatulanee  of  plate,  the  brilliant  profusion  of  cut  glass, 
gave  an  elegant  appearance  to  the  whole  apartment.' — vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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Having  paitaken  of  a  cuisine  whicii  Apicius  miglit  envy,  our 
travellers  drink  tlieir  cafe  noir  in  a  gay  and  motley  groupe  before 
the  '  saltm  (par  excellence)  dc  conversation,'  enjoying  tlie  view  of 
the  pine-covered  liills,  the  gay  ruins  of  the  antique  Scliloss,  and  the 
town  hanging  about  on  the  picturesque  declivities ;  while,  in 
another  direction,  parties  are  playing  ecart<S  under  the  acacias, 
Savoyards  and  Tyrolese  marchands,  in  their  national  costumes, 
are  selling  their  wares  in  booths,  and  Swiss  girls,  willi  '  short  petti- 
coats '  and  (what  is  rare)  '  pretty  ancles,'  arc  selling  cniclttxes  and 
brooches  to  the  crowd  of  loungers. 

Among  the  seducing  attractions  of  Baden-Baden,  and  of  all 
German  bathing-places,  the  rouge-et-noir  and  roulette  table  hold 
a  melancholy  pre-eminence  ;   being  at  once  a  shameful  source  of 
revenue  to  the  prince — a  rallying  point  for  the  gay,  the  beautiful, 
the  professional  blackleg,  the  incoguito  king  or  duke  — and  a  vortex 
in  which  the  student,  the  merchant,  and  the  subaltern  officer  are, 
ill  llie    course   of  a   season,   often    hopelessly  and    iirecoverably 
engulphed.     Mrs.   Trollope  expresses  great  astonishmeut  at  all 
this ;    but  that  the   descendants  of  those   uorlheni   races  whom  \ 
Tacilns  found  so  accessible   to  the  temptations  of  strong  drink; 
and  the  excitements  of  play  sliould  poison  the  pure   stream  ofj 
pleasure  vvlncli  belongs  to  these  enchanting  balliing-places,  by  the  i 
jnlroduction  of  this  hateful  occupation,  has  ceased  to  be  mailer  ofj 
wonder.      The   Russian  ofHcer,  who,  on  arriving   to  spejid   his 
month's  furlough   at  Spa,  became,  by  way  of  precaution,  abonni 
d'avance  for  his  lodging,  his  table,  and  his  baths,  well   knew  tlie 
irresistible  force  of  a   national  and  individual  habit :   but   almost 
all   foreign  visiters,  whether  Dutch,  Flemish,   Swede,   Italian,  op' 
English,  of  wiiatever  age,  or  disposition,  or  sex, 'catch  the  frenzy* 
during  the  (falsely  so  called)  Kurxtit — i.e.  Cure-scaxon — at  Baden;  : 
Ems,  and  .'Vix.     Princes  and  their  subjects,  fathers  and  sons,  and- 1 
even,  we  shudder  to  say  it,  mothers  and  danglilers,   are  hanging, 
side  by  side,   for  half  the  night  over  die   green  table;  and  wilh 
trembling  hands  and  anxious  eyes  watching  llieir  chance  cards,  ot  I 
thrusting   francs  and    Napoleons   with    their  lakes  to  the  red  or 
black  cloth.     'l"hv  horrible  intensity  of  expression  which  charac- 
terizes these  groups  is   described  by  Mrs.    Trollope,  in  a  manner 
equally  creditable  to  her   womanly  feelings,  and  the   powers  ofj 
her  pen. 

'  There  was  one  of  this  set  whom  I  watched,  day  after  day,  during" 
the  whole  period  of  our  stay,  wilh  more  interest  than  I  believe  was 
reasonable;  for  liad  I  studied  any  other  as  attentively,  I  might  have 
found  less  to  lament.  She  was  yoimg — certainly  not  more  thaa  | 
twenty-five — and  ihough  not  regularly  nor  brilliantly  handsome,  inosB 
singularly  wuuiing  Loth  in  person  and  demeanour.     Her  dress  was 
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elegant,  but  peculiarly  plain  and  simjile: — a  close  white  silk  bonnet 
and  gauze  veil ;  a  quiet-coloured  silk  gown,  with  less  of  flouiisli  and 
frill  by  tbe  half  ihan  any  other  person;  a  delicate  little  hand,  which 
when  ungloved  displayed  some  handsome  rings;  a  jewelled  wateh,  of 
peculiar  splendour;  and  a  countenance  expressive  of  anxious  Ihoiiglit- 
fulness ;  must  be  remembered  by  many  who  were  at  Baden  in  Au- 
gust, 183S.  They  must  remember,  too,  that,  enter  the  rooms  when 
ihey  would,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  still  they  found  her  nearly  at  the 
same  place  at  the  rouge-et-noir  table.  Her  husband,  who  had  as 
nnquestionably  the  air  of  a  gentleman  as  she  bad  of  a  lady,  though 
not  always  close  to  her,  was  never  very  distant.  He  did  not  play 
Mmself,  and  I  fancied,  as  he  hovered  near  her,  that  his  coimtenance 
expressed  anxiety.  But  he  returned  the  sweet  smile,  with  which  she 
always  met  his  eye,  with  an  answering  smile;  and  I  saw  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  her  from  the  tabla. 
There  was  an  expression  in  the  npper  part  of  her  face  that  my  blun- 
dering science  would  have  construed  into  something  very  foreign  to 
the  propensity  she  showed:  but  there  she  sat,  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  not  even  allowing  the  blessed  sabbath,  that  gives  rest  to 
all,  to  bring  it  to  her  ;  there  she  sat,  constantly  throwing  down  hand- 
fulls  of  five-franc  pieces,  and  sometimes  drawing  them  back  again, 
till  her  j'oung  face  grew  rigid  from  weariness,  and  all  the  lustre  of 
her  eye  faded  into  a  glare  of  vexed  inanity.  Alas !  alas !  is  that  fair 
voman  a  mother  ?     God  forbid  ! 

*  Another  figure  at  the  gaming-table,  which  daily  drew  our  atten- 
tion, was  a  pale,  anxious  old  woman,  who  seemed  no  longer  to  have 
strength  to  conceal  her  eager  agitation  under  the  air  of  callous  indif- 
ference, which  all  practised  players  endeavour  to  assume.  She  trem- 
bled till  her  shaking  hand  could  hardly  grasp  the  instrument  with 
■which  she  pushed  or  withdrew  her  pieces;  the  dew  of  agony  stood 
upon  her  wrinkled  brow;  yet,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  she 
too  sat  in  the  enchanted  chair.  I  never  saw  age  and  station  in  a 
jiosition  so  utterly  bej-ond  the  pale  of  respect.  I  was  assured  she 
•was  a  person  of  rank  ;  and  my  informant  added,  but  I  trust  she  was 
mistaken,  that  she  was  an  English  woman.' — vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

Such  pictures  as  tlie  first  of  these  are  happily  unknown  at 
Tlnglisli  watering-places,  or  even,  we  hope,  in  any  English  drawing- 
rooms  ;  but  the  conlaminaliou  of  this  overwhelming  vice  is,  we 
fear,  making  way  in  England,  among  classes  whom  it  ceitainJy 
does  not  materially  reacli  at  the  aristocratic  German  baths.  Don- 
caster,  Epsom,  Ascot,  Warwick^  and  most  of  our  numerous  race- 
gronnds  and  race-towns  are  scenes  of  destructive  and  universal 
gambling  among  the  lower  orders,  which  our  absurdly  lax  police 
never  attempt  to  suppress :  and  yet,  without  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  an  improperly  harsh  interference  with  the  pleasures 
of  llie  people,  the  louleKc  and  E.  n.  tables,  which  plunder  the 
jicasuntry  ut  these   places  for  the  benefit  of  travelling   sharpers 
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Ccertainly  equally  respectable  willi  some  bipeds  of  prey  who  drive 
coroneted  cabs  near  St.  James's),  might  be  put  down  by  any 
watchful  magistrate. 

Baden-Baden,  in  the  season,  is  full  of  the  most  excillng  con- 
trasts— gay  restaurants  and  brilliant  saloons,  gaming-tables,  pro- 
menades, and  theatres,  crowded  with  bcanty  and  rank,  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  natural  aceiiery,  and  under  the  shade  of  the 
pine-clad  heights  of  the  old  Hercjiiian,  now  tlie  Black  Torest. 
'I'he  rage  for  the  amusements  of  les  eaux  is  a  marked  feature  in 
German  society,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  want  of  country 
seats  and  the  pleasures  of  rural  life,  and  to  the  comparatively  small 
interest  attached  to  itie  pursuit  of  partridges  and  pheasants. 

'  On  the  following  day,  we  resolutely  turned  our  backs  upon  the 
public  rooms,  walks,  gardens,  and  all  their  fascinations;  determined 
to  devote  the  morning  to  the  two  castles,  both  so  pregnant  with  his- 
toric interest,  and  one  so  wildly  magnificent  in  its  position.  To 
enable  me  to  at^hieve  this  enterprise  it  was  ckemed  necessary  that  I 
ehould  mount  one  of  the  numerous  train  of  donkeys  which  constantly 
stand  ready  caparisoned  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent.  The  road  is 
well  cut,  and  made  as  easy  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit, 
but  it  was  a  full  hour  ere  we  reached  the  point  where  the  wide-spread- 
ing' min  stands.  Were  it  not  for  the  tales  that  memory  is  sure  to  re- 
call at  such  a  spot,  and  the  stirring  scenes  that  fancy  so  readily  sug- 
gests amid  the  mouldering,  desolate  chambers  that  may  still  be  traced 
there,  t)ie  mere  walla  of  the  Alt  Schloss  itself  would  hardly  repay  the 
labour  of  reaching  them;  but  the  spot  on  which  they  stand  is  at 
once  so  terrible  in  its  loneliness,  and  so  magnificent,  from  the  im- 
mense landscape  over  which  it  hangs,  that  were  it  necessary  to  climb 
from  crag  to  crag  like  chamois-hunters  to  reach  it,  none  would  shrink 
from  the  toil  who  Avere  able  to  perform  it. 

'  I  never  before  looked  upon  a  view  at  once  so  extensive  and  so 
beautiful.  The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  i.s  many  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Rhine,  and  heing  almost  a  sugar-loaf,  the  pano- 
rama is  perfect:  Strasburg  is  seen  in  one  direction, and  Worms  in  the 
other,  with  many  a  winding  of  the  Rhine  between.  This  forms  the 
distant  view;  but  that  irainciiiatt'ly  below  the  eye  is  lovelier  far. 
H  ills,  almost  innumerable,  of  all  varieties  of  form,  rise  around  Baden, 
and  beyond  it,  intersecting  each  other  witli  such  intricacy  of  outline, 
and  such  capricious  variety  of  tint,  as  light  and  shade  pluy  upon  their 
black  pine-covered  sides,  that  the  eye  is  almost  bewildered  in  its 
enjoyment,  and  turns  from  hein;ht  to  height,  and  from  valley  to  valley, 
uttLTJy  unable  to  decide  which  direction  it  loves  best. 

'  W'e  were  shown  amid  the  ruins  a  low-browed  archway,  sloping 
downwards.  Mocked  up  by  huge  masses  of  stone:  this,  our  guide  told 
us,  communicated  with  the  subterrannean  chambers  of  the  cnstlo 
below,  flow  mortifying  it  is,  upon  these  occasions,  when  inquiring 
if  there  be  any  means  of  exploring  so  delightful  a  mystery,  to  bo 
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answered,  "  Mais  non,  nmi^ame,  le  souterrain  est  corable."  The  reare 
some  prodigiously  grand  masses  of  granite  starting  out  from  among 
the  wootls  near  the  castle,  wliich  look  alniust  like  a  continuation  of  its 
wallis.  Here  my  two  companions  found  employment,  one  witii  his 
pcticii,  and  tlie  otiier  with  his  iiammer,  while  I  placed  toyself  in  a 
ahed,  u-jiere  there  was  a  hench  and  a  table. 

'  By  no  possible  chance,  I  think,  can  the  beams  of  tbe  aun  ever 
find  their  way  to  tliatspot;  tall  pines,  enormous  rocks,  and  lofty 
towers,  all  throw  impenetrable  shade  upon  it.' — TroUope,  vol.  ii.  p.  2^. 

We  have  hillierto  only  alluded  en  passant  to  the  second  book 
on  our  list.  The  ainlior,  Sir  Arthur  Hiooke  Faulkner^  dedicates 
his  volumes  to  his  Royal  lliglmess  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  a?  a  return 
for  his  'unvarying  condescension'  and  'nn  ackuowledgnieiit  for 
the  honour  of  those  introduclionti  to  wliich  he  owed  so  large  a 
share  of  his  enjoyment  on  his  tour;'  and  he  hopes  for  his  Royal 
Highness's  patronage,  in  writing  '  in  opposition  to  the  system 
of  obsnirantism  by  which  the  world  has  so  long  been  kept  in 
leading-.slrings.'  lie  add.s,  '  What  a  glorious  prospect  it  holds  out, 
to  hear  princes,  in  these  days,  openly  advocate  opinions  more  liberal 
and  ci.liglilciicd  than  a  few  years  back  were  those  of  the  most 
zealous  and  patriotic  of  tlie  people  T  If  the  reader  does  not  at 
once  fully  understand  the  royal  duke's  proieye  from  this  dedication, 
he  very  frankly  explains  what,  not  who,  he  is,  in  his  preface. 

*  It  is  propermy  readers  should  know  that  mine  are  the  thoughts  of 
one  who  despises  alike  Whig,  Tory,  and  Moderate,  to  whom  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country  are  jioi  of  more  value  than  his  party  .  .  .  it 
being  of  my  political  creed  to  believe  tUa,t,  as  a  lobster  turns  red  by 
boilings,  a  Whig  grows  Tory  when  long  in  power.'  1  ! — 

That  Sir  Arthur  is  a  paragon  of  impartiality  cannot  be 
doubltd  after  this — his  modesty  and  candour  are  not  less  remark- 
able— he  admits  that  lii.s  '  talk  about  the  church  must  be  quite  a 
boie,'  and  that  his  '  politics  till  a  very  disproporlioned  space.' 
He  is  charitable  enough  to  think  that  '  many  of  our  clergy  may 
indulge  a  sneer,  5(jus  capp,  at  my  making  so  serious  an  aftair  ol 
religion,'  and  needlessly  assiues  us,  '  I  have  no  prejudices  bisliop- 
wurds.* — After  a  few  more  interesting  traits,  he  sums  up,  '  Sucli 
are  the  principai  di'tnih  nf  a  sustained  i-horacki  with  which  I 
have  whiled  away  a  few  heavy  hours,' — that  they  nnist  have  been 
heavy  indeed  his  readers  will  soon  discover. 

At  Darmstadt,  our  knight  is  struck  with  the  regularity  and 
beauty  of  the  town,  but  the  Grand  Duke  is,  of  course,  no  fa- 
vourite with  Sir  Arthur:  he  says  '  the  want  o/yi/iuncps  obliges 
liini  to  occupy  a  small  palace  in  llie  vicinity  of  the  Urand  Chateau, 
hardly  superior  to  a  very  (r/u.)  third-rate  gentlenyau's  mansion  in 
England.'     Now  if  this  statement  were  true,  it  might  be  supposed 
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tliat  tlie  economy  of  a  limited  sovereign  would  be  a  merit  with  a 
republican:  but  not  so  \ulli  the  genuine  cidzen.  If  a  piiiicc  lives 
spendidly,  a  piclnre  is  diavvn  of  ihe  starving  of  iiis  subjects 
through  his  heartless  extravagance;  if  he  ecoiiomiiirs,  he  is  sneered 
alas  penurious.  Bui  the  ttulb  is,  the  excellent  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  and  his  wife  continue  to  reside  (as  George  IV,  did  at 
Carllon  House  after  his  accession  to  the  throne)  in  the  very  re- 
spectable and  elegant  [lalace  in  which,  as  liereditary  prince  and 
princess,  they  had  passed  their  youth.  ^\  liether  this  knight  was 
admitted  within  its  walls,  we  know  not:  if  he  was  not,  he  has 
described,  as  if  present,  a  scene  uliich  he  never  saw  ;  if  he  was  (as 
is  probable)  hospitably  adniilled  for  once,  as  a  proteg^  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  to  tlie  table  and  society  of  the  Grand  Uuke  and  Duchess, 
our  readers  shall  form  their  own  judgment  of  the  breeding,  the  de- 
cency, of  the  man  who  could  write  what  follows:^ 

'TlieGrand  Duke  and  Diidiessare  very  hospitable,  according'  to  their  • 
courtly  acceptation  of  tlie  term:  compared  with  our  English  notionH, 
it  is  a  little  peculiar.  'J'hey  give  a  tea  and  turn-outish  sort  of  thing, 
called  a  soiree,  to  which  the  invited  is  expected  to  come,  wiih  a  poker  in 
his  back,  for  all  purposes  inflexible  and  jointless,  excepting  the  opera-, 
lion  of  bowing,  which,  from  perpetual  habit,  is  performed,  I  have  no 
doubt  unconsciously,  as  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  The  court  dine  at 
three  o'clock,  which  is  an  affair  of  a  good  deal  of  ceremony.  The 
guests  are  expected  to  come  in  full  dress,  and  to  sit  down  to  table 
without  pulling  off  their  swords.' — [Was  there  ever  a  court  in 
Christendom  where  the  cavaliers,  before  sitting  down  to  table,  hud- 
dled thfir  swords  into  a  corner,  hke  officers  in  a  mess-room  ?] — 
'  It  may  quadrate  somewhat  strangely  with  an  Eiiglishraan's  idea  of ! 
their  dignity,  but  I  hare  met  here  at  dinner  some  of  the  mediatized 
princes  of  the  most  ancient  royal  families  of  Germany,  whose  in- 
come did  not  much  exceed  the  pay  of  one  of  our  reduced  officers, 
I  have  heard  it  rated  at  somewhere  about  two  thousand  florins  a  year. 
Among  our  retiied  tailors  or  grocers,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  there 
are  some  of  wealth  suflicient  to  mortgage  the  whole  aggregate  he- 
raldry of  one  of  tfiese  mediatized  counts,' — Faulkner^  yol  i.  pp.  3SO» 
881. 

\\  hat  has  become  of  our  hiifjhl's  high-souled  love  of  philo- 
sopliy  and  liberty,  when  he  despises  any  man — even  a  prince — - 
tor  ihc  smallncss  of  his  iittomc .''  But  who  docs  not  know  that 
robbery  and  confiscation  are  llie  sole  cause  of  these  princes  of 
mtcicnt  royal  families  being  iii  a  condition  to  cNcite  his  pity; 
ami  thai  but  for  the  oppression  of  a  rLVolution-spnnig  despot, 
ifltclualing  by  iron  power  (he  principles  of  dpstrnclion  and  ilis- 
organization  so  favoured  by  the  tilizeu  school,  these  respectable 
iritdiali/cd  sovereigns  wonid  now  enjoy  iho-^e  lighls  and  that  in- 
come which  this  kvclkr  delights  to  sec  tlicni  stripped  of? 
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'  Of  the  late  sovereign,  several  oddish  traits  are  related.  In  the 
sharpest  weather  of  winter,  he  had  every  morning  a  cold  bath,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  bracini;  Iii*  Ruperatinuated  muscles  against  the  encruach- 
menta  of  age.' — [Wonderful  "  oddity  1'] — '  At  night,  he  was  quite 
as  regularly  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  drive  through  the  forest,  in  an 
open  carriage,  by  torcli-liglit:  on  which  occasions,  a  hat  was  rejected 
as  an  encumbrance  and  a  superfluity.' — ["  Oddish,"t;ertainly,  if  true  ; 
but  we  happen  to  know  that  the  opera  and  scientific  concerts  occu- 
pied the  late  Grand  Duke's  evenings  in  a  different  manner.] — '  He 
lived  a  great  deat  in  the  society  of  his  opera-singers,  with  one  of 
whom,  in  particular,  he  had  heen  long  on  a  footing  of  s[>ecial  inti- 
macy. Yet  have  I  iieard  him  seriously  held  up  by  one  of  his  subjects, 
a  man  of  distinguished  learning,  as  a  prime  pattern  of  piety  and  good 
morals :  every  Good  Friday,  it  appeared,  he  used  to  shut  liimself  up 
at  his  solitary  devotions  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  having  previously 
taken  the  sacrament.  His  familiarity  with  the  sex  was  considered,  at 
his  time  of  life,  as  innocent  as  that  of  the  patriarch  David.' — p.  281. 

Tlie  rest  of  this  passage  we  must  suppress,  as  obscencj  absurd, 
and  profane.  Of  the  ladies  of  Germany,  our  knight  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  a  gallant  and  fair  critic,  when  be  admits  that  be  went 
among  those  at  Darmstadt  with  'a  preconceived  and  deeply-rooted 
idea  of  homeliness  being  the  attribute  of  every  rank  and  condition 
in  father-land.' 

*  In  point  of  fad,  the  ladies  of  Darmstadt  are  all  remarkabhj  home- 
spun in  their  address  and  ujipearaiice;  one  reason  of  which  may  be, 
that  they  consort  only  wilh  each  other  ;  or,  when  they  have  a  re- 
nnion,  it  is  for  tea' — [The  ladies  of  Sir  Artliur's  acc[uaintance  doubt- 
less prefer  Mrs.  Browning's  beverage] — 'and  stocking-knitting,  on 
which  occasions  not  even  a  son  or  a  husband  is  allowed  to  be  present. 
Yet  was  I  so  singularly  fortunate,  by  a  mistake  of  Lady  Faulkner's,  who 
was  invited  to  an  evening  tea-party, and  deemed  it  a  fair  unquestionable 
sequitur  tliat  I  should  be  included  in  the  invitation,  as  to  spend  a 
whole  evening  with  some  dozen  and  a  half  of  these  excellent,  thrifty 
housewives.  It  is  impossible  that  Clodius,  when  detected  at  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  could  have  been  more  stared  at  and 
"  perused  "than  I  found  myself  on  entering  tbe  room.  I  instantly 
made  a  move  to  retire,  but  it  was  oveiiuled.  Tlie  creatures  I  found, 
as  was  very  natural  from  their  secluded  habits,  a  little  jfty  o/nte  at 
first;  but  this  soon  went  off,  and  I  hardly  recollect  having  ever  spent 
a  more  agreeable  evening,  or  enjoyed  a  more  intelligent  conversation. 
The  majority  spoke  French ;  and  some  were  by  no  means  defectivd 
in  my  own  language.' — pp.  276,  377. 

Of  the  accuracy  of  our  chiaro  obscuro  knigbtj  we  must  give  one 
or  two  specimens  i — 

'  Baden,  as  a  watering-place,  began  first  to  be  known  after  the 
holding  of  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  at  Rastadt  in  1799.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  Hi. 
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Baden  was  well  known  lo  the  Romans  as  the  Civilca  Aurelia 
Atjuensis,  ns  ifl  proved  hy  the  remains  of  Roniati  balhs,  found  in 
abundance  there,  and  of  which  Caracalla  is  snid  to  have  been  the 
chief  author.  It  hasj  for  centuries,  been  frequented  hy  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  nobles. 

Of  the  Gardens  of  Schwetzingeii,  lie  says — 
'  About  three  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  in  their  coin- 
])letiou  ;  and  it  takes  fifteen  millions  of  florins  annually  to  keep  them 
in  repair.' — p.  177. 

l-lfleeii  millions  of  florins  (one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  ster* 
ling)  is  about  four  times  the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  the  owner  of  these  and  about  seven  other  jvahices 
and  gardens!  The  magniticent  Elector  Palatine  Charles  Theo- 
dore, with  a  revenue  at  least  treble  that  of  the  Grand  Unke,  and 
the  main  author  of  the  costly  beauties  of  Schwetzingeii,  used  to  I 
spend  [i6,0CK)  llorinsj  about  GGWL,  upoji  them.  We  are  tjuite 
sure  the  present  Grand  Duke  does  not  expend  oJic- third  of  that 
sum  on  a  place  where  he  never  resides. 

*  There  are  but  few  objects  in  Cassel  much  worth  specification  :  it_ 
IS  a  gilded  bauble.' — vol.  i.  p.  57. 
From  the  days  of  Reisbeck  and  Doctor  Moore,  down  to  those  of 
Russell  and  Mrs.  TroUope,  every  traveller  has  ranked  Cassel,  for 
situation  and  plan,  ornament  and  general  eflect^  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  of  Europe.  Undoubtedly,  Napoleon  and 
King  Jerome  so  esteemed  it. 

or  the    present  Grand   Duchess  of   Baden,  the   daughter  of  j 
Gustavus,  the  unfortunate  dethroned  Kiivg  of  Sweden,  he  speaks 
thus  accurately,  decently,  and  politely  : — 

'  The  rotful  family'  (the  ^rand  ducal  family)  '  are  very  general  fa-  \ 
vourites.  The  reigning  Grand  Duchess  is  an  amiable  personage, 
and  of  no  very  moderate  pretensions  to  persona!  attractions.  Her 
only  fault  is,  that  she  is  rather  niggardly  of  bestowing  the  light  of 
her  countenance  on  her  loving  subjects,  whom  slie  treats  like  Turks,  ' 
that  js,  with  all  the  hauteur  of  a  sultana.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  ^ 
her,  which  has  too  general  a  currency  to  be  altogether  a  fiction;  that, 
on  some  late  occasion  of  her  holding  a  drawing-room  or  Icve'e,  this 
great  lady  had  the  cartpl  so  arranged  as  to  have  her  nobility  placed 
rank  and  file  on  one  sfde,  and  those  not  of  their  order  on  the  other. 
After  the  customary  affability  of  making  glad  the  heart  of  the  nohia 
portion  of  her  company  was  over,  her  derriere.  all  the  wJiile  to  the 
goats  on  the  other,  she  turned  short,  as  the  narrative  recites,  upon  her 
august  heel,  and  made  her  retreat  without  so  much  as  deigning  them 
one  look  or  smile  of  favour,  to  sweeten  existence  or  smooth  their  de- 
spair. Poor  devils !  whom,  no  doubt,  she  had  invited  from  the  most 
laudable  of  motives — that  of  teaching  them  to  know  their  place  in 
society,  by  seeing  how  she  treated  their  superiors.'— pp.  leo,  J  til. 

A  more 
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I     A  more  coarse  and  vulgar  libel  was   never  penueil.     It  is  llie 

per])etiiul  error  and  absurclity  ol  writers  of  tliis  scbool,  coarsely  to 
abiiMJ  iiulividuat  priiues  :itid  ])riticesse&iur  liioi>e  marked  distinctioua 
as  lo  ratik  ainidijt  ulticli  tlicy  aie  bom,  uudubicb,  instead  ul'  being 
aggravaleil,  ate  iindonbtedlv,  in  Germany  (as  in  Eiiglaml)  much 
suilencd  by  the  kind-beurted  and  frank  demeanour  of  the  individuals, 
and  of  none  more  so  llian  tbe  amiable  and  cultivated  woman  whom 
Sir  Arthur  attacks.  That  some  siicti  anecdote  as  the  above  (if  it  be 
not  a  mere  blundering  exaggeration  of  the  loiuist)  may  have  found 
currency  among  die  sort  of  people  to  wbom  Sir  Artluir  bad  intro- 
duction, is  just  possible  ;  but  thai  this  un|>reteudiug  wife  of  one  of 
the  most  pojtnlar  of  German  sovereigns — herself  ii  '  very  general 
favourite,'  according  to  Sir  Artbtir's  adujission — sbonld  treat,  on 
any  social  occasion,  the  non-noble  portion  of  the  company  (vvbe- 
ther  separated  by  custom  from  the  nobles  or  not)  with  any  inten- 
tional discourtesy,  we  should  by  no  means  believe  on  mucii  liiglier 
authority  tiiau  thai  of  Sir  Artliur  Faulkner. 

Sir  Arthur,  of  course,  bedaubs  the  German  universities  with  Ills 
panegyric.  I^ot  possessing  German  enough  *  to  understand  a 
lecture,'  and  of  course  not  etiougb  for  the  purposes  of  conversa- 
tion, he  ventures  tiie  most  extravagant  eulogies  not  only  on  the 
inidoubted  learning  of  the  professors,  but  the  *  very  orderly'  de- 
meanour of  the  students;  contrasting  both,  in  a  spirit  of  bitter 
prejutlicc  and  a  style  of  blundering  verbosity,  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  of  which  it  is  evident  he  knows  exacily  nothing. 

How  can  Sir  Anybody  write  such  unhappy  trash  as  this  ? 

'  In  our  universities,  when  this  active  principle  (emulation)  is 
roused  at  all,  it  is  usually  limited  to  the  paltry  prize  of  class  honours, 
which  when  won,  the  ambition  of  tlie  aspirant  subsides,  perhaps 
ceases  altogether.  The  walls  of  the  university  bound  the  whole  ho- 
rizon of  his  aspirations.  But  if  the  German  student  lias,  compara- 
tively, few  of  these  prizes,  he  has  one  wortli  them  ail,  though  more  dis- 
tant to  his  view — he  is  taught  to  look  to  his  education  as  the  means  of 
procuring  fame  and  distinction,  not  in  the  university  alone  but  in  the 
world.' — vol,  i.  p.  174. 

Can  this  Irish  knight  have  mixed  with  educated  persons  either 
hera  or  in  Ireland,  and  yet  suppose  that  English  university  men 
arc  content  with  '  the  paltry  prize  of  class  honours,'  and  do  not 
look  lo  education  as  tbe  means  of  distinction  in  the  world  ?  Is 
he  ignorant,  that  ten  of  the  fifteen  judges  now  on  the  bench  iiv 
Westminster  Hall  are  high  wranglera  and  prizemen  from  our 
two  universities  ? — that  nearly  oue-half  of  our  most  eminent  prac- 
tising lawyers  gave  a  similar  promise  of  their  fame?  Does  he  know 
that  the  [>rimate  of  all  England,  and  the  four  first  in  conserjueucc 
of  our  Bisliopsj  all  obtained  high  academical  reputation  i — that 

the 


b)j  Mis.  'I'rullopc  and  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner. 

llie  Iwo  CliBuccllors  of  England  pfeceditig  tlie  present,  and  llie 
piesent  Cliief  Justice  mid  liis  two  predecessuis,  were  cquidiy  dis- 
till ;j;iii  shed  ? — Mliile  the  two  front  lovvs  ut  the  old  House  of  Coni- 
111UI1S  (of  course,  on  a  iiiullcr  of  iKciuireiiieiit  and  honourable  dis- 
tinction, we  do  not  refer  to  tlie  iinw)  \ve\e  crowded  w illi  llie  first- 
class  men  of  tlie  two  nnivcisities  ?  Has  Sir  j\rLliur  never  lieard 
lliut  Lord  Liveijjool's  cabinet,  whicli  paciiied  Europe  and  sub- 
dued Napoleon,  (by  way  oJ  fame  and  distinction)  was  nicknamed 
llie  Christ-Gliurcli  Club  ?  But  we  are  ashamed  of  wasting  eveu 
a  page  on  this  obtuse  and  conceited  person. 


^ 


Art,  X. — Report  from  his  Majestij's  Cummissioncrx  far  In- 
(fuirinij  iniu  fhe  Administratum  and  Practical  Opcrutian  of  the 
Pom- Laves.     Loudon.      1834, 

'POIl  years  past  we  have  seized  every  opportunity  for  exposing 
-*-  the  signal  evils  occasioned  by  the  uud-aduiinistralion  of  the 
pool-laws,  aud  iiave  never  ceased  to  urge  the  expediency  of  an 
unsparing  correction  of  llieir  aysleiualic  abuses.  It  was,  llierefore, 
with  unaffected  sincerity  thai  we  hailed  the  appoinltnent  of  the 
late  poor-law  conuiiission,  as  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  goveni« 
nicul  lo  probe  the  evil  to  its  source,  and  apply,  without  slirinking, 
the  necessary  remedies.  At  llie  same  lime,  we  expressed  our  ow  ii 
opinion  that  the  mass  of  infbrmatiun  which  had  been  previously 
coHected  by  seven  or  eight  parliamentary  coniniiltees,  aftbrded 
ample  data  for  legislating  on  the  subject — thai  ihere  could  be  no 
question  that  the  main  causes  of  ihe  mischief  lay  in  the  allowance 
system,  and  the  want  of  sonic  general  control  over  llie  local  admi- 
nistrators of  the  Imv — that  die  allowance  system  might  be  at  once 
slopped  by  an  enactment  declaring  its  illegality,  as  it  had  been 
stopped,  with  complete  success,  by  the  resolution  of  individual 
magistrates  or  vestrymen  in  many  of  the  most  mismanaged  dis- 
tricts— and  that  some  very  simple  means  might  be  adopted  by  the 
Home  Oflice,  or  other  central  authoiity,  for  reducing  to  a  regular 
and  nniform  course  the  prncecdings  of  ihc  local  administrators, 
whelher  magistrates  or  paiish  officers. 

We  own  that  t)ur  o|iinion  still  remains  unchanged  on  these 
points.  The  inquiries  and  publications  of  the  coinuiissiun  lia\e 
certainly  had  the  beneficial  eQcct  of  creating  a  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  those  researches,  or  that  even  the  many  ponderous  volumes  of  1 
evidence,  collected  and  printed   by  the  cumuitssioii  (whieli  ft-vv 
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individuals  in  llie  coiinlry,  we  believe,  have  lisul  the  courage  to 
ojjeii),  have  added  niatetiallv'  to  the  stock  of  really  useful  iiifor- 
niation  which  parliaiiietit  previously  iiossesseti,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  mischiefj  or  the  means  which  had  been 
in  many  instances  successfully  applied,  and  might  be  geneialty 
ado[)ted,  for  its  suppression, 

Ou  the  other  hand,  there  was  this  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  ou  which  the  inquiry  was  cou- 
ducted,  that  the  main  points  of  the  cjnesliou  might  be  smothered 
in  die  mass  of  details  brought  forward  ;  and  likewise  that,  in  order 
to  justify  preparations  so  extensive,  it  might  be  thought  advisable 
to  follow  them  up  by  measures  of  corresponding  magnitude,  such 
as  would  exceed  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  by  attempting  too 
much,  risk  the  success  of  the  entire  improvement.  We  are  not 
sure  that  these  anticipations  will  prove  to  have  been  very  incorrect. 
The  result,  certainly,  has  been — not  the  simple  ameliorations 
which  we  were  <lesirons  of  seeing  introduced  into  the  system  of  poor- 
law  administration — but  a  fundamental  change  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  that  important  institution,  under  which^ — and  mainly  through 
which,  as  we  believe — this  country  has  for  centuries  enjoyed  au 
internal  tranquillity,  security  of  property,  and  general  prosperity 
unexampled  in  the  histoiy  of  nations.  Whether  this  great  change 
will  be  ou  the  whole  beneficial  or  not,  he  is  a  bold  man  who  at 
present  ventures  to  prognosticate.  There  is,  in  fact,  so  much  of 
novelty  and  untried  experiment  in  the  law  as  it  has  been  now 
enacted,  that  we  fear  the  chances  of  failure  are  quite  as  numerous 
as  those  of  success;  and  in  a  matter  so  deeply  involving  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  safety  of  society,  the  results  of  failure  must  be  of 
a  most  awful  character. 

The  Heporl,  though  unquestionably  a  very  able  document,  yet 
disappointed  the  expectations  we  had  cherished  from  the  high  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  com- 
mission, the  vast  extent  and  minuteness  of  their  researches,  and 
tlie  length  of  time  during  which  their  inquiry  had  been  carried  on. 
Two  circumstances  will,  perhaps,  account  for  the  imperfections 
we  regret :  namely,  first,  the  preconceived  theories  (not  to  call 
them  prejudices)  upon  the  main  points  at  issue,  of  some  of  the 
commissioners — and,  secondtyi  the  tremendous  bulk  of  the  evidence 
which  had  accumulated  upon  them  through  the  diligence  of  their 
assistants,  the  replies  to  iheir  hundred  queries  from  their  thousand 
respondents,  and  ihe  unlimited  communications  poured  in  upon 
ihem  from  an  endless  number  of  .volunteer  advisers.  This  mass 
of  matter  was,  in  fact,  too  great  for  the  digestion  of  any  half- 
dozen  persons,  even  though  they  could  have  given  their  exclusive 
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and  luiiiitcrmpted  atleiition  to  its  exaniirtaiion,  which  was  far  fibin 
being  the  case  willi  several,  and  those  the  inure  intluenlial,  of  the 
commissioners. 

I'o  these  concurrent  circumstances  it  is  probably  owing  tliat  the 
Report  is  deticicnt,  as  we  think,  in  comprehensiveness  of  view 
and  unity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  in  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
real  bearing  of  the  subject  submitted  to  the  coumiissioiicrs.  Tlic 
terms  of  the  commission  specifically  appointed  them  '  to  make 
a  diligent  and  full  inijuiry  into  the  prnvfical  operation  of  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  atul  Wales,  I've.'  Surely  this 
involved  some  cotisitieialion  of  the  berielits  that  the  country  liaa 
derived,  and  continues  to  reap,  from  liiis  iiiagniticent  insiitulion — 
of  the  advantages  that  are  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  six  or  seven 
millions  which  we  annually  pay  in  poor-rule — of  the  ijtwd  effects, 
as  well  as  the  bad,  that  residt  from  *  the  practical  operation'  of 
these  laws.  The  coiiunissioners,  however,  are  totally  silent  ou 
this  first  head.  They  have  confined  their  attention  exclusively  to 
the  defects  of  the  system— they  have  carefully  sought  for,  and 
minutely  recorded,  all  the  specks  and  flaws  and  faults  that  are 
discoverable  in  it.  Every  abuse  is  ferreted  out,  aiul  held  up  to 
view  in  the  strongest  light,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  no  little  ex- 
aggeration of  colouring.  There  is  an  ehiborate  sltidying  of  eflect, 
and  an  artist-like  gusto  in  their  highly-wrought  descriptions  of 
every  instance  of  error,  and  of  its  evil  consequences ;  but  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report  there  is  not  a  single  word 
which  could  lead  any  one  to  imagine  that  '  tlic  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  poor-laws  iu  England  and  Wales'  had,  from  the 
year  ItjOt  to  tlie  present  day,  been  productive  of  one  grain  of  good, 
to  be  placed  in  the  scale  against  the  accumulated  mass  of  mis- 
chief which  the  researches  of  the  coiuniis.'sioMers  liave  raked  into 
their  Report,  and  which  they  dwelt  upon  with  such  apparent 
reliiih. 

This  has  not  arisen,  we  must  believe,  from  llie  commissioners' 
sharing  the  opinion  of  Miss  Martiuean,  and  her  disciple,  Lord 
Hroughani,  that  the  principle  of  the  poor-law  is  faulty,  and  that 
such  an  institution  has  been,  and  can  only  be,  productive  of  un- 
mixed evil.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  prefaced  that  part  of  the 
Heporl  which  relates  to  the  remedial  measures  reconimeTuled  by 
them,  witli  an  express  ilecluiatioii  of  their  opuiiou,  that  a  legal 
provision  for  the  destitute,  including  the  able-bodied  ])oor,  may 
be  beneficially  aft'orded,  and  that,  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  mendicancy,  vagrancy,  and  depredation.  We  quote  their 
words,  lest  \vc  should  be  suspected  of  misrepresentation  : — 

'  In 
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'  In  all  rxtensive  commnnitifs,  circumstaiires  will  occur  in  which 
an  individual,  by  tlie  failure  of  hia  means  of  suhsistencT,  will  be  ex- 
jiosfd  to  tlie  tluiiper  of  ]!i"ri»liiiip.  To  refuse  relief,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  jmriish  mendicity  when  it  cnnnot  be  proved  tliiit  the 
ofTeiider  could  liave  obtained  siilsisleiice  by  labour,  is  repugnant  to 
tlie  common  sentiments  of  mankind  ;  it  is  repnij^imnt  to  them  to  punish 
even  depredation,  apparently  committed  as  the  only  resource  against 
want. 

*  In  all  extensive  civilized  communities,  therefore,  the  occurrence 
of  extreme  necessity  is  prevented  hy  alnis-givinp,  by  public  insti- 
tutions sujtported  by  endowments  or  voluntary  contributions,  or  by  a 
provision  partly  voluntary  and  partly  compulsory,  or  by  a  jirovision 
entirely  compulsor)',  which  may  exclude  the  pretext  of  metidicancy. 

*  From  the  evidence  collected  under  this  commission,  we  are 
induced  to  believe  that  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  can  be  generally  iidministered  on  a  sound  and  well-defined 
principle;  and  that  under  the  operation  of  this  principle,  the  assurance 
that  no  one  need  perish  from  want  may  be  rendered  more  complete 
than  at  present,  and  the  mendicant  and  vagrant  repressed  hy  dis- 
arming them  of  their  weajion,- — the  plea  of  impending  starvation,' — 
p.  227. 

But,  iiolwitlistandiiig  this  strong  espression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
aihaiitiiges  derivable  iVoiii  a  wcll-adtniniiitered  poor-law,  the 
Keport  is  characterised  tlirougbont  by  an  exaggeration  of  the 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  liie  poor-law,  and  u  straining  of 
every  fact  likely  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  principle  of  the 
law,  v\liolIy  unwananteii  by  any  lair  statement  of  the  case.  An 
insliuice  may  be  taken  from  the  section  which  relates  to  the  powers 
given  by  different  statutes  to  magistrates  to  order  reJief.  i\fler 
adniiltiiit;  that  '  the  43i'd  Elizabeth  held  out  iiu  alluring  offers — 
oficred  nothing  but  work  and  necessary  relief  "  to  the  impotent 
or  those   who  liad   no  means  of  supporting  life," ' — the    Keport 

'  goes  on  to  insinuate  a  condemnation  even  of  ibis  niodcrale  extent 
>f  provision. 

'  The  engagements  of  tlie  43rd  Elixabetli  were,  perliap.t,  dangerous 
engagements,  but  tliey  were  engagements  whicli,  forone  hundred  year.«, 
were  performed  apparently  ivithuut  substantial  injury  to  the  morals  and 

I  industry  of  the  labourers,  or  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

IJ^nd    whatever   may   be  the   objections  in   principle    to  the  power 

1  given  to  the  magistrates,  or  assumed  by  tlicni  under  the  3rdi  aud  4th 
Will,  and  Mary,  and  9lh  Geo  I.,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  pioduced 
much  practical  evil,  while  the  9th  Geo.  I.  was  in  force.' — p.  129. 

'  Danger oits  evgfifjfmeufs!'  All  experience  is  here,  evidently  and 
coTifvstiedhj ,  in  favour  of  the  law  as  it  stood  between  l600  and  17^6; 
aiul  yet  it  is  itisiiiualcd  that  such  a  law  is  wrong  'in  principle,'  and 
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oaijht  to  have  been  productive  of  mischief!  Surely  llie  writer  of 
these  paragraphs,  if  [le  had  possessed  any  modesty,  might  have  had 
some  iiiisgiviiigs  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  '  principle,'  staiiditig 
opposed,  iis  it  does  by  his  own  account,  to  the  practical  experience 
of  two  entire  centuries!  Througliout  tliia  section,  in  fact,  tliere  is 
an  unworthy  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the  poor-law  of  Elizabetli,  or 
upon  llie  powers  conferred  in  the  succeeding  century  upon  jus- 
tices, the  discredit  of  having  occasioned  cvds,  which  notoriously 
did  not  exhibit  themselves  tiH  after  the  enactment  of  the  30tli 
Geo.  III.  and  the  introduction  of  the  allowance  system  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  south  of  England,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
letter  and  the  previous  practice  of  the  law.  The  intention  was 
obvious,  and  the  effect  lias  unhappily,  as  we  think,  corresponded 
to  the  intcution.  The  object  was,  to  create  an  impression  that  a 
good  administration  of  the  poor-law  b\j  the  maijistrucy  of  Eng- 
Innd  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible — and  to  obtain  sup- 
port to  the  recommendation,  that  all  power  of  administering  or 
interpreting  that  law  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  cen- 
tral commission  alone.  I'he  fact  however  is,  that  the  mischiefs 
of  the  last  forty  years  originated  in  one  faulty  enactment,  the  30lli 
(aeo.  III.,  and  a  still  more  faulty  interpretation  of  prior  statutes. 
Tlie  inference,  of  course,  should  have  been,  that  the  evil  would  be 
cured  by  replacing  the  hiw  as  it  stood  before  17gti,  and  providing 
by  a  declaratory  act  against  the  recent  nitsinlerpretation  of  the  43rd 
Elizabeth,  which  was  supposetl  to  countenance  the  allowance 
system.  IJut,  instead  of  this,  the  inference  of  the  commissioners 
(and  we  are  grieved  to  say  that  the  legislature  has  adopted  the 
recommendation  which  was  grounded  on  that  false  inference)  is, 
that  the  |)owers  lodged  in  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  adjuinis- 
tration  or  enforcement  of  relief  to  the  poor, — powers  which  in  fact 
constituted  the  fundamental  and  essential  nnicliiiiery — tlie  very 
main-spring  of  the  poor-law  from  its  iirst  introduction — should 
be  virtually  abrogated  at  once,  and  niacliincry  of  a  novel  and  per- 
fectly untried  character  introduced  instead. 

A  similar  illogical  deduction  from  their  own  quoted  facts  may 
be  instanced  in  the  luoile  by  which  anollier  apparently  predeter- 
niineil  object  of  the  commissioners — namely,  t!ie  adoption  of  the 
workhouse  system,  as  the  exclusive  mode  of  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied — is  sujvported  and  advaucetl  by  them.  The  connnissioiiers 
very  properly  lay  down,  as  the  rule  which  they  profess  to  fallow  in 
their  I  econnnendations,  that  those  ntethoils  of  administering  relief 
which  have  been  tried  and  have  succeeded  in  some  districts  should 
be  generally  applied.  And  in  support  of  their  reconnnendalion, 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  the  able-bodied  solely  in  veil  regu- 
lated 
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Jaleil  u'oiklioitses,  they  ingtance  seventeen  parislies  which  have 
bueu  successfully  riispauperized — How?  By  (be  refusal  of  all 
oiit-dnor  lelief!  .Nntal  all.  We  have  carefully  gone  through  all 
these  cases,  as  given  in  delail  in  the  re[Kjit  and  the  appendices,  and 
out  of  the  whole  seventeen — nay,  out  of  nearly  one  hundred  in- 
stances of  dispauperized  parishes,  which  the  evidence  in  the  ap- 
pendix exhibits — there  are  hut  four, — in  all  England  and  Wales, 
but  four  parishes,  and  tliose  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
in  wtiich  the  principle  so  unhesitatingly  recommended  by  the  com- 
missioners for  universal  enforcement  has  heen  tried,  'riiese  four 
€a»en  are  those  of  Uley,  Bingham,  Southwell,  and  Lhingaddock 
in  Brecknockshire.  But  what  conclusion  can  safely  be  drawn  from 
the  success  of  such  a  system  in  four  insulated  cases,  as  to  the 
probability  of  similar  success  if  generally  enforced  throughout  the 
eouniry  ?  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  when  one  single  parish  adopts 
a  peculiarly  rigorous  treatment  of  its  poor,  it  may  get  rid  of  them, 
and  diminish  its  rates  by  driving  them  out  into  the  neighbouring 
parishes  managed  under  a  milder  system  ;  though  this  result  would 
by  no  means  ensue  if  all  parishes  were  to  adopt  the  same  severity 
of  management. 

With  the  exception  of  these  four  solitary  in.stances — which, 
OS  bein*  solitaiy,  prove  nothing  for  or  against  a  general  system 
of  workhouse  relief, — in  all  the  other  cases  of  dispatiperiza- 
tion  quoted  by  the  commissioners,  the  result  was  brouglit  about 
by  other  means — chiefly  (antl  this  was  the  only  principle  common 
to  all)  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  allowance  system,  and  the 
enforcement  of  hard  work  at  low  wages,  under  strict  superin- 
tendence, on  the  parish  account,  This  was  the  principle 
at  Swallowfield,  at  Hatfield,  at  Welvvyn,  at  Leckhampstead,  at 
Turton,  at  Putney,  at  Carlisle,  at  Burghfveld,  and  other  places. 
At  IHracombc,  the  mere  difference  of '2d.  a  day  between  the  pay 
of  the  parish  and  the  ]jay  of  the  independent  workmen  got  rid  of 
ail  able-bodied  applicants  ;  and  when  to  these  thirteen  cases  are 
added  upwards  of  sixty,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  commis- 
sioners* appendices,  of  parishes  successfully  dispauperized,  by 
merely  stopping  the  allowances,  and  exacting  hard  work  for 
low  pay,  without  resorting  to  the  workhouse,  except  in  cases 
of  evident  imposture  —  when  nearly  one  hundred  instance.s  of 
Bucccssrul  reform,  by  this  simple  process,  can  be  pointed  out, 
and  oidy  four  of  the  costly  and  cruel  vvoikhotise  scheme — we 
may  be  allowed  to  declare  our  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  conmiissioners  to  enforce  in  every  parish  in 
England — in  fifteen  thousand  parishes — the  severe  practice  which 
has  hitherto  been  tried  in  only /our.     Their  recommendation   is 
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the  more  strange,  because  ihey  themselvesj  in  llieir  Report,  declare 
it  to  be  unnecessary.     Tliey  say,  in  page  GfiQ — 

'  It  is  true  that  nothing  is  tiecessari/  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
pauperism,  except  that  ail  who  receive  relief  from  the  parish  should 
work  for  the  parish  exclusively,  as  hard,  utiA  for  less  Avages  than 
independent  labourers  receive.  Cases,  however,  will  occur,  ■where 
Bucli  work  cauiiot  he  obtained,  &c.     A  workhouse  meets  all  cases.' 

And  so,  to  meet  these  extreme  casea,  the  same  severe  and 
costly  remedy  is  to  be  applied  to  all  !  And  yet  these  same  com- 
missioners, in  the  very  same  page  of  tlie  same  Refjort,  actually 
siiy,  tliat  '  the  bane  of  all  pauper  Ipgialafion  has  been  the  tegis- 
luting  for  extrpme  cases.'  They  say  this  in  the  same  page  in 
which  they  recommend  ihe  universal  adoption,  throughout  Eng- 
land and  VVales,  of  a  mode  of  relief  of  ihe  most  severe,  harsh, 
and  jierilous  kind,  which  only  four  parishes  have  hitherto  ventured 
upon,  and  which  their  own  examples  and  their  own  admissions 
declare  to  be  quite  unnecessary  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred.    Tliis  is  legislating  for  extreme  cases  with  a  vengeance. 

We  cannot  conceal  our  regret  at  finding  this  preposterous 
proposition  first  upon  the  list  of  recommendations  in  the  Report. 
That  it  should  have  proceeded  from  a  body  of  men  of  high 
character,  station,  and  altaininevits,  such  as  the  poor-law  commis- 
sioners, is  quite  unaccountable;  and  that  not  as  a  hasty  suggestion, 
but  as  ihe  matured  result  of  two  years'  study  of  the  subject,  and 
of  a  review  of  the  enonuous  mass  of  evidence  which,  during  that 
time,  tliey  have  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  where  are  the  workhouses  into  which  to  put  all 
the  able-boilietl  labourers  of  the  kinjj;i[om,  who  nuty  at  any  time 
be  iix  want  of  cmpluyment?  As  yet  nine-tenths  of  ihe  parishes 
of  England  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  workhouse,  and 
those  that  exist  are  nearly  lillod  with  inhrm  and  impotent  poor. 
They  must  therefore  be  built ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  country 
nmsl  be  studded  with  district  workhouses,  or  rather  work-gaols, 
for  llicir  management  and  discipline  is  to  be  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  a  penitentiary  or  bridewell.  13ut  not  to  mention  (lie  time 
and  expense  which  such  a  scheme  must  require,  let  us  only 
ask,  would  it  be  just,  light,  or  even  safe,  to  refuse  relief  and 
employmeul,  except  in  a  piisou,  to  all  able-bodied  men — some 
of  the  very  bisl  and  most  industrious  woikmen  in  the  kingdom— 
whose  only  fault  is,  that  tlieir  families  are  so  large  they  cannot 
be  maintained  at  the  wages  their  employers  ofTer?  For  it  is 
this  class  of  able-bodied  hibonreis  vvlio  will  be  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  their  parishes  fur  cmpluyment  when  the  allowance 
system  is  abolished.     After  ^eucoiuagiiig  lliem,  for  a  geueratioii 
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past,  by  ail  abuse  of  the  law,  (a  marry  niul  rear  large  families,  as 
tlic  sure  claim  to  work  ami  liigli  wages — nay,  after  offering  ihetn 
a  regular  premiutij  of  Is.  6'/.  or  2s.  u  head  per  week  for  every 
cliiki  they  could  rear — can  it  be  just  to  tiiin  round  on  tliem  sud- 
tleiiEy,  and  say — \Vc  find  we  liave  been  hitherto  actiug  unwisely — we 
liiiil  your  eighleeii-peuny  children  are  ei'ling  up  ifie  rentals  of  our 
estates — and  we  now  tell  yon,  because  you  have,  under  our  encou- 
ragement, married  and  reaied  these  targe  families,  you  shall  in 
future  have  no  work  or  niaiutenaiice  for  Ihein  except  you  and 
your  families  be  lodged  within  the  walls,  and  submit  to  the  irk- 
some restraint,  coiiliuenient,  and  Jegradaiion  of  a  prison  under  the 
name  of  a  workhouse  1  As  the  sole  mode  of  relieving  the  able- 
bodied,  we  conceive  that  this  proposition  is  as  unjust,  and,  from 
the  certainty  of  its  creating  riots  and  violent  opposition  among  the 
poor,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  as  dangerous  as  it 
is  cosily  and  inexpedient.  We  have  shown  tliat  its  recommenda- 
tion is  in  no  degree  bomeout  by  the  facts  which  the  commissioners 
adduce  in  support  of  it,  but  just  the  contrary.  It  is  right  to  add, 
that  the  government  seem  lo  have  taken  the  same  view  that  wc 
have  done  of  the  proposal,  and  refused  to  introduce  it  into  their 
bill,  though  they  have  left  it  in  the  po\\er  of  the  central  board  of 
commissioners  to  command  its  universal  adoption,  should  they 
be  so  minded,  by  one  of  those  despotic  decrees  which  in  the  act 
are  styled  by  the  modest  title  of  '  rules,  orders,  or  regulations.' 

Another  error  of  equal  magnitude  and  importance,  into  which 
we  conceive  the  cunuiiiasioners  to  have  fallen,  i»  in  the  principle 
which  they  lay  down  as  *  the  tiist  and  most  essential  of  all  the 
conditions  of  improvement,'  —  'the  main  principle  of  a  good 
poor-law  administration,' — namely,  '  that  the  condition  of  the  pau- 
per sliall  be  made  MOise,  and  consequently  less  eligible,  than  the 
condition  of  llie  inde[)endent  labourer  :  that  the  bitter  should  be 
taken  as  tlie  stiindaid  to  which  reference  must  be  made  in  fixing 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  public.'* 
'1  his  principle  assumes,  that  the  condition  of  the  independent 
labourer,  which  must  of  course  be  dclennined  by  the  current 
wages  of  labour,  is  regulated  by  circumstances  wholly  independeiil 
of  the  poor-law,  or  of  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  to  paupers.  The 
direct  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact;  as  none  ought  to  know  better 
than  the  coniuussioners,  who  repeatedly  declare  that  ihe  allowance 
system  has  lowered  the  general  rate  of  wages,  and  express  their 
conviction  that  the  abolition  of  this  abuse,  and  a  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor-laWj  will  generally  raise  wages.    Bnt  how  is  this 
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result  to  be  brought  about  if  tbe  actual  rate  of  wages,  depressed 
as  it  lias  admittedly  been  by  tlie  allowanee  system,  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  standard  of  parocliial  lelief  ?  It  is  by  no  magical  influence 
that  the  refurni  of  the  poor-law  can  be  expected  to  induce  em- 
ployers of  labour  to  ofter  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  they  now 
give  to  their  workmen.  The  process  is  a  very  intelligible  one,  as  it 
bas  taken  place  in  all  districts  where  the  allowance  system  has  been 
riiscoulinued.  The  necessary  result  of  that  discontinuance  has 
been  to  make  employers  feel  that  if  ihcy  want  labourers  they  must 
offer  tbein  wages  sufficient  to  maintain  iheir  families — that  is  to 
say,  at  least  as  much  as  the  parish  is  bound  to  provide  them  whU — 
or  tiiey  witl  leave  their  work  and  come  for  relief  and  employment 
to  the  parish.  It  is  the  parish  rate  of  pay,  therefore,  which  deler- 
iiiines  the  rate  of  wages;  and  were  the  latter  to  be  takeji  as  the 
deteriniuator  of  the  former,  there  wouhi  be  no  rise  of  wages  what- 
ever in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  system. 
The  only  consequence  would  be  that  the  large  families,  not  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  mainlenance  from  either  independent  or  pa- 
rochial employment,  rnnst  starve. 

The  principle  of  the  commissioners  is  clearly  vicious.  It  takes 
as  a  standard  of  relief,  not  the  necessities  of  the  poor — not,  in  the 
words  of  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  their  *  ttecessary  relief—but  the 
current  wages  of  lahour,  which  wages,  it  is  admitted,  have  beeii 
reduced  below  their  natural  level  by  the  practice  of  taking 
the  families  of  labourers  upon  the  public  funds.  The  commis- 
sioners would  abolish  this  practice,  and  rightly;  but  in  order  that 
wages  should  in  conaeqnence  rise  again  to  their  natural  level,  the 
administrators  of  the  poor-law  must  say  to  the  employers,  '  Unless 
you  will  ofl'er  wages  sufiicient  to  maintain  the  families  of  your 
labourers,  you  will  not  gel  them.  We  will,  as  we  are  bound  to 
do  by  law,  maintain  and  employ  them  on  the  accoimt  of  the  public. 
A\id  we  will  maintain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  the  necessity  of 
their  case  and  the  humanity  of  the  law  require ;  not  at  any  lower 
scale  calculated  fiom  the  insufficient  jvittance  you  ofter  them.' 

The  true  and  only  principle  by  which  parish  relief,  ^^■hethe^  to 
the  iulirm  or  the  able-bodied,  must  be  determined,  is,  the  natural 
wants  of  the  pauper,  taking  into  consideration  the  habitual  standard 
of  necessaries  among  the  population  of  this  country.  The  pauper's 
relief  has  liitherlo  been  calculated  on  this  principle,  and  upon  a 
wiieaten  scale  of  diet.  If  any  attempt  be  made  to  lower  this  scale 
to  one  of  barley,  oats,  or  potatoes,  the  staudartl  of  wages  will  un- 
questionably follow  the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  parish  pay; 
and  the  residt  must  be  a  general  deleiiorulion  of  the  habits  and 
diet  of  the  whole  labouring  |)opulatiou  of  Kngiaud,  and  an  approxi- 
mation more  or  less  complete  to  tliose  of  the  lialf-naked,  and 
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potato-fed,  and  wretched  savages  of  Ireland.  One  great  benefit 
which  the  poor-law  has  conferred  upon  this  counlry  is,  that  it  has 
estabUshed  a  fixed  i^taudard  of  adequate  uiaiiilenauct',  mid  declared 
that  no  one  slioukl  be  forced  below  that  level  by  any  circuiinitmices. 
The  result  of  affording  an  elevated  base  like  this  to  start  from,  is, 
that  all  have  struggled  by  industry,  exertion,  and  economy,  to  ri»e 
above  it;  and  in  the  struggle  nineteen  out  of  twenty  have  suc- 
ceeded. Ill  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  extortion  and  oppressiou 
to  whicli,  without  imcli  a  safeguard,  the  lower  classes  are  necessarily 
subject  from  those  who  alone  possess  the  soil  of  the  country, — that 
is,  the  natural  means  of  maintenance, — ^have  ground  them  down  to 
the  very  lowest  depths  of  poverty — to  a  state  of  hopeless,  irredeem- 
able misery,  which  destroys  their  energies,  forbids  their  exertions^ 
and  renders  them  reckless  of  consequences,  from  the  impossibility 
of  being  under  any  circumstances  worse  of!' than  they  are. 
'  Qui  procumbit  hunii,  nou  habet  unde  cadat.' 

We  trust,  on  these  grounds,  tliat  the  central  commissioners  who 
will  have  to  deterniine  die  sliiiidard  of  relief  to  be  afiorded  to  all 
the  paupers  of  the  kingdom,  will  pay  no  regard  to  the  actual 
rate  of  wages  of  the  district — whicli  will  probably  be  low  or 
high,  according  as  the  poor-law  has  been  well  or  ill  administered 
there — but  will  take  as  their  guide  that  standard  of  maintenance 
which,  according  to  tlie  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  of  this 
wealthy  and  civilized  land,  is  considered  essential  to  the  decent 
support  of  an  Englishman.  That  the  dietaries  of  workhouses  and 
gaols  are  often  most  extravagant,  eo  much  so  as  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  heallli  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  to  the  morals  of  society, 
from  the  contrast  they  afford  with  the  harder  fare  of  the  independent 
and  honest  out  of  doors,  is  most  true,  and  it  will  be  an  exceedingly 
useful  part  of  the  duly  of  the  commissioners  to  correct  these  abuses. 
But  ihe  quesiioii  will  still  remain,  where  and  how  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn?  What  is  to  be  the  standard  of  parish  maintenance? 
There  can  be  liilie  doubt  as  to  the  rule  we  have  suggested  above 
being  the  only  just  and  proper  one. 

We  regret  to  have  been  obliged  to  make  these  observations  on 
some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Report,  because  there  is 
much  in  that  production  with  which  we  entirely  agree,  and  much 
of  what  appears  to  us  to  be  both  able  reasoning  and  wise  recom- 
mendation. We  agree  wholly  in  the  recommendation  of  a  central 
board,  empowered  to  issue  regulations  for  the  management  of 
workhouses,  and  the  keeping  and  auditing  of  accounts,  to  super- 
intend and  control  all  paid  [tarochial  officers,  to  prescribe  the 
union  of  parishes  into  districts,  to  act  as  public  prosecutors  of  all 
offences  by  parochial  authorities,  to  determine  the  mode  of  ap- 
prenticing parish  children,  and  generally  to  preside  over  and  sub- 
mit 
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mit  to  parEiatiient  an  annual  report  upon  the  operation  of  the 
poor-laws  throughout  the  kingdom.  And  we  only  regret  that 
tliesc  recommendulions  are  not  alt  embodied  in  the  act.  It  iu 
a  pity,  for  instance,  that  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Hill  of  the 
imperfect  syslein  of  valuation  to  the  poor-rate — a  part  of  ihe  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  poor-law  which  stands  as  much  in  need  of 
amendment  as  that  which  concerns  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  bo 
irregularly  and  unfairly  levied. 

The  bill,  as  it  was  introduced  to  tlie  Hoiiso  of  Coramona  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  founded  very  closely  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  conuiiisaion.  It  did  not,  however, 
as  already  observed,  go  the  length  of  prohibiting  all  out-door  re- 
lief, but  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  ccutral  board  of  three  comniia- 
sioners  to  prohibit  it  if  they  pleased,  and  to  determine  iu  what 
mode  and  to  what  extent  it  should  be  afforded.  It  established 
this  triumvirate  in  an  unlimited  extent  of  power,  expreiisly  placing 
the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  in  every  parish  of  England 
and  Wales  under  their  absolute  and  unqualified  control,  giving  to 
their  orders  and  regulations,  legal  or  illegal,  the  force  of  law,  and 
freeing  them  from  all  rt-sponsibility  in  any  of  the  superior  courts. 
These  powers  have  happily  been  somewhat  moditied  us  the  bill 
passed  through  tlie  two  houses;  but  they  are  sliil  very  extensive, 
and  their  exercise  will  require  to  be  watched  with  constant  vigi- 
lance. The  legality  of  their  decrees  may,  as  the  act  stands,  be 
tested  by  removing  thcni  by  writ  of  certiorari  into  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  But  this  permission  is  so  embarrassed  with  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  the  commissioners,  tiiat  we  much 
doubt  whether  any  parties,  even  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  abuse, 
would  venture  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  And,  until  the  King's 
Bench  have  quashed  the  order  of  the  commission,  it  is  valid  and 
binding,  and  all  proceedings  under  it  are  irrevocable,  however 
grossly  unwarranted  by  law  it  may  have  been.  Nor  is  there  any 
remedy  for  those  who  have  suffered  through  the  operation  of  this 
illegal  decree  of  the  commission  ! 

The  central  commission  is  empowered  to  join  together  any 
number  of  parishes  into  unions  fur  the  purposes  of  poor  relief, 
having  common  workhouses,  ofiicers,  Sec.  Each  union  will 
have  its  affairs  managed  by  a  board  of  ijuardians  elected  by 
the  rate-payers  and  owners  of  property  together.  liy  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  their  guardians,  and  with  the  asseut  of  the 
Commissioners,  parishes  may  be  united  not  merely  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor,  but  for  rating  and  settlement,  in  which 
case  the  entire  union  will  become  in  all  respects  one  parish  for 
pour-law  purposes.     This  would,  undoubtedly,  be  very  desirable, 
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if  it  coiilil  be  effected  with  ef|uity  lo  tlie  property  of  the  respective 
paiislies  ;  but  we  fear  lliiit  sucti  a  power,  wherever  lodged,  must 
open  tlie  door  to  great  abuse.  We  can  imagine  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  possible  lor  a  negli<^cnl  or  fraud  iik-iit  guardian  to  destroy 
or  disjwse  of  one-half  of  the  value  of  llie  property  of  a  parish  in 
which  the  rates  are  at  present  very  low,  by  assenting  to  unite  it 
permanently  with  some  neiglibonring  parish  in  which  the  rates  are 
exceedingly  iiigli.  Property,  to  a  great  extent,  is  liable  to  be  thus 
confiscated  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  landowners  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  as  to  what  persons  are  elected  to  this  most  important 
office  of  guardian,  The  moile  of  tiieir  election  is  so  novel  an 
experiment,  that  it  is  difticult  to  predict  what  class  of  persons 
will  be  chosen  to  the  office.  In  the  greater  number  of  parishes 
we  conceive  the  lower  class  of  rate-payers  will  have  the  prepon- 
derance of  voles ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty 
wlietlicr  they  will  always  elect  a  person  who  will  not  abuse  his 
extraordinary  powers. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  changes  which  this  measure  effects 
iu  the  poor-law,  relates  to  the  power  exercised  by  justices  of  the 
peace  in  its  administration.  The  bill,  as  originally  framed,  took 
from  the  magistracy  every  particle  of  the  authority  they  have  ex- 
ercised in  ordering  relief  from  the  very  first  institution  of  a  com- 
pulsory provision  lor  the  poor  ju  the  reign  of  Htcliard  II,  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  board  of  guardians  were  made  sole  judges 
of  the  propriety  of  reheving  or  not  iu  all  individual  cases,  though 
bound  to  follow  the  general  rules  of  the  cential  commissioners. 
This  was  a  fearful  change  in  the  fundamental  machinery  of  the  an- 
cient poor-law.  The  com])nlsory  character  of  the  law  is  in  fact 
abolished,  if  the  parochial  authorities  are  permitted  to  refuse  iclief 
in  all  cases  when  they  tiiiuk  proper,  and  the  pauper  is  denied  an 
appeal  to  any  disinterested  tribunal  competent  to  enforce  his  relief. 

ilt  is  true  the  parish,  or  its  overseer,  would  remain  liable  to 
indidment,  lint  what  is  \]m  worth  ?  The  pauper,  of  course,  could 
not  indict;  and  who  will  undertake  to  do  it  for  him  at  their  own 
proper  cost?  Why  no  one,  certainly.  And  the  result  might 
be,  that  ])arishes  would  lessen  tlieir  poor-rates  by  a  very  com- 
pendious process  indeed — namely,  by  refusing  to  lelieve  their  poor 
at  all — or  stinting  their  relief  in  an  unjustifiable  degree. 
Some  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  part  of  the  bill, 
btJt  it  still  remains  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  In  parishes  which 
have  neither  a  select  veslry,  nor  any  local  act,  justices  may  still 
order  relief  ia  the  workhouse,  under  the  limitations  of  the  JJth 
Geo.  I,  In  inuous,  established  under  the  act,  two  justices  may 
order  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  to  persons  wbom  liiey   can 
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certify,  *  of  iheir  own  knowledge,'  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  work, 

from  old  age  or  infirmity.  While,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  no 
power  is  left  to  them  to  make  such  an  order  in  parishes  not  form- 
ing part  of  an  union — in  which  iheir  interference  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  needed.  In  all  parishes,  power  Iras  been  reserved  to  ma- 
gistrates to  order  temporary  relief  to  casual  poor,  in  cases  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity;  but  there  is  no  appeal  given  to 
the  settled  pauper,  not  visibly  incapacitated  from  doing  a  stroke 
of  work,  wlio  may  be  refused  relief  in  any  extremity,  however 
pressing,  by  a  select  vestry  or  board  of  guardians.  This  is,  in 
fact,  establishing  ihe  rate-payers,  or  their  chosen  instrument."? 
the  guardians,  as  sole  judges  in  their  ovui  cause.  The  pauper 
claims  relief  out  of  their  pockets;  but  he  is  not  to  have  it  unless 
they  choose  to  allow  it  him.  The  ancient  right  of  the  poor  of 
England  to  be  relieved  in  destitution  at  the  cost  of  their  pa- 
risiies,  is,  then,  so  far  abrogated  ;  they  can  no  longer  demand 
support,  even  when  in  absolute  necessity ;  they  can  only  ask  it 
as  beggars,  and  if  it  be  refused,  thev  have  no  available  means  of 
redress.  The  ancient  laws — laws  as  ancient  as  the  titles  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  estates  in  the  kingdom — compelled  certain  oflkers 
to  support  the  poor,  and  gave  to  magistrates  the  power  and 
ministerial  function  of  seeing  that  these  officers  performed  their 
duly.  This  act  compels  uo  one  to  support  the  poor:  it  says  that 
certain  individuals  tnai/  give  relief,  but  docs  not  say  that  they 
shall,  give  relief;  nor  does  it  empower  any  one  to  see  that  (liey 
do  give  relief.  Is  not  this  a  total  repeal  of  the  poor  manV  rights 
and  securities  —  rights  and  securilies  as  sacred,  as  ancient,  as 
fully  recognised  by  statute,  and  by  judicial  aulhorities,  as  any 
right  to  property,  to  title,  or  to  prerogative  possessed  by  the 
highest  in  the  land  ?  It  may  be  possible  that  the  poor  will  sti)l  be 
relieved  in  all  deserving  cases,  as  when  they  had  the  power  of 
appeal  to  the  neighbouring  magistrate  ;  but  this  is  at  best  doubt- 
ful. We  can  imagine  the  appointment  of  some  individuals  to  the 
office  of  guardian,  especially  in  agricultural  districts,  by  whom 
relitf  may  be  refused  to  poor  persons  really  in  extreme  necessity, 
and  hable  to  perish  for  want  of  it.  We  can  imagine  parishes  and 
unions  in  some  situations  vying  with  each  otiier  in  severity  towards 
their  poor,  willi  the  view  of  driving  thenv  to  quit  the  place,  and 
migrate  elseuhere.  We  may  be  answered  that  this  is  not  pro- 
bable— that  a  sense  of  propriety  and  feelings  of  humanity  in 
the  guardians  will  prevent  their  acting  wilJi  harshness  towards  their 
poor.  But  the  obvious  reply  to  this  is,  that  it  was  because  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  propriety  in  the  wealthy  were  not  found 
to  protect  the  poor  against  extreme  misery  an<l  starvation — that  the 
law  enacted  a  compulsory  provii^ion  for  tbem.     And  if  the  law  be 
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now  made  pcrnn&sive  onlv,  instead  of  compulsory,  is  not  lliis  a 
removal  of  that  mIiIcIi  has  liitlierto  Lceti  the  real  and  effective 
safeguard  of  the  poor  ?  Is  it  right  even  to  leave  any  doubt  upon 
tlic  matter — to  remove  any  portion  of  that  Legal  and  effectual 
gutirantce  which  the  poor  of  Britain  have  possessed  for  nearly 
three  centuries  agaiiiat  destitution  .'  There  is  no  little  danger  in 
the  present  times  in  tiius  trenching  upon  the  acknowledged  rights 
of  the  poor.  If  these  are  not  respected  by  the  rich,  their  rights 
will  not  long  escape  invasion  by  the  poor.  The  security  which 
the  liunibler  classes  of  this  country  have  so  long  enjoyed  for  relief 
in  necessity  lias  been  the  best  and  strongest  security  for  tlie  ease, 
peace,  anil  property  uf  the  wealthy  classes.  The  first  safeguard 
cannot  be  abrogated  without  greatly  endangering  the  last. 

It  is  very  questionable  how  tliis  most  ini])oilant  part  of  the  new 
poor-law  will  be  found  in  practice  to  work.  The  law  as  to 
pauper  removals  is  maintained  with  some  judicious  moditications  ; 
but  it  seems  open  to  doubt  whether  in  future  there  will  be  any 
removals  at  all.  If  the  guardians  suppose  that  an  applicant  for 
relief  is  not  settled  in  their  union,  is  it  likely  that  they  will  relieve 
him,  and  undertake  the  trouble  and  ciiarge  of  removing  him  to  a 
distant  parish,  when,  by  refusing  him  any  relief  at  ull,  except  a 
shilling  or  two  to  help  hitn  to  lind  his  way  towards  home  through 
the  next  (larish,  where  he  must  he  treated  us  casual  poor,  they  can 
get  quit  of  him  at  once  and  for  good?  Will  not  liarishes  be 
templed  to  relieve  themselves  of  all  their  unsettled  poor  in  this 
manner,  perhaps  even  of  many  of  their  settled  poor?  And  nuist 
not  the  result  be  to  fill  the  country  wilh  mendicants  and  yagrants, 
asking  relief  from  parish  to  parish  as  casual  paupers? — in  short, 
to  bring  back  much  of  die  evil  which  the  poor-law  was  instituted 
to  prevent,  'and  whicli  exhibits  itself  so  frightfully  in  Ireland,  where 
there  is  no  suck  provision  ?  We  are  unwilling  lo  prophecy  in  this 
case  ;  but  if  analogies  and  the  obvious  dictates  of  interest  are  to 
be  relied  on,  it  would  seem  improbable  that  the  poor  will  be  as 
adequately  relieved  under  a  voluntary,  as  they  have  been  under  a 
ccjmpulsory,  system. 

There  is  a  remedy,  certainly,  in  the  supreme  power  of  the  com- 
missioners) should  it  be  found  that  relief  is  too  sparingly  afforded 
by  the  parish  authorities  under  the  new  law.  A  general  order  may 
issue  from  the  board,  enjoining  the  guaniians  or  overseers  to 
arttnd  adeqtnile  relief  to  their  settled  poor ;  and  this  order  will 
have  the  force  of  law  ;  niul  the  parish  otticers  may  be  lined  by 
magistrates  for  disobedience  to  it.  We  fear  that  even  if  this  nietiiod 
be  resorted  to,  it  will  form  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  statutory 
claim  to  relief  which  the  poor  have  hitherto  possessed.  At  alt 
e?ents,  however,  we  trust  that  the  commissioners  will  not  be  slow 
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to  issue  such  an  order,  if  any  symptoms  should  appear  of  its  being 
required.  The  lives  of  the  poor  ought  not  to  be  continued  ia 
jeopardy,  for  the  sake  of  trying  the  experiment  of  how  little  relief 
will  keep  them  from  staning — or  rather  from  insurrection  ! 

The  workhouse  door,  at  least,  slioiiid  be  open  to  all  applicants. 
When  the  management  and  discipline  and  classification  of  paupers 
in  workhouses  are  refjulated,  as  we  trust  they  will  be  by  the  com- 
missioners, on  sound  principles,  so  as  to  make  them  places  of 
irksome  restraint  and  labour  to  the  idle,,  the  disorderly,  and  the 
vicious,  but  of  solace  and  decent  support  to  the  well-disposed 
poor,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any  but  the  really  indigent  of  the 
latter  class  claiming  an  asylum  within  their  walls.  And  whoever 
recollects  how  essential  it  is,  both  for  l!ie  purpose  of  effectually 
repressing  mendicancy  and  discouraging  almsgiving,  and  for  that 
of  preventing  crime,  to  preserve  the  existing  guarantee  that  no 
individual  need  perish  from  want  in  this  wealthy  land,  tmist  see 
that  a  general  rule  to  admit  all  applicants  into  the  workhouse 
would  be  one  of  equal  wisdom  and  humanity. 

The  original  bill,  in  its  47lh  clause,  proscribed  the  allowance 
system  altogether — enacting  that,  after  the  1st  of  June,  183J),  no 
relief  should  be  given  from  tlie  poor-rale  to  any  able-bodied  per- 
sons or  their  families,  who  were  wholly  or  partially  in  liie  employ- 
ment of  private  individuals.  This  has  been  subsequently  modified; 
and  now  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  central  commissioners  to 
sanction  or  suspend,  or  forbid  the  practice,  whensoever  and  where- 
soever they  please.  The  rdterntion  can  hardly  be  considered  an 
improvement  on  the  original  proposition.  Partial  relief  to 
labourers  working  for  private  employers  is  so  notoriously  the 
main  root  of  the  manifold  evils  often  loosely  referred  to  the  poor^ 
law  itself,  and  which  it  is  the  express  object  of  this  great  measure 
to  cure,  that  no  compromise  wliatever  should  have  been  permtttett 
with  this  leading  abuse.  It  has  hitherto  been  notoriously  iUpijnl; 
the  poor-law  commissioners  declare  it  to  be  so.  The  new  law, 
therefore,  slioidd  have  put  it  down  at  t»nce;  and  the  experience 
of  nearly  one  hundred  parishes  in  which  this  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished — parishes  of  all  kinds,  large  and  small,  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing,  rural  and  metropolitan — prove  that 
such  a  change  would  have  been  easily  accomplished,  and  accom- 
panied by  none  of  the  dangers  which  some  writers  had  antici- 
pated. Hut  tlie  act  as  it  stands,  on  the  contrary,  actually  legalizes 
this  bancfid  practice,  and  authorises  the  commissioners  to  con- 
tinue it  indefinitely  to  any  extent,  And  when  we  consider  how 
strong  is  the  pecuniary  interest  of  employers  of  all  classes,  espe- 
I  cially  of  the  large  farmers,  and  consequently  of  their  landlords,  to 
I  continue  this  odious  abuse^  we  think  there  is  reason  to  appiehetid, 
I  thiit 
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lliat  any  attempt  on  ihe  part  of  the  Cenlral  Board  to  put  an 
efl'cctive  slop  to  it  will  be  mot  willi  siicli  a  slonii  of  renioiistiance 
iiiid  terrific  prcilictkms,  fsoiii  magistrates  and  oilier  inflliiential 
persons,  as  their  nerves  will  be  unable  to  willistaiidj  not  having 
the  imperative  enactment  of  a  statute  to  kaii  upon,  and  feeling 
llic  fidl  responsibility  of  every  act  whicli  is  left  lo  iheir  discretion. 

We  hope  it  will  he  otherwise.  Certain  it  is  that  the  very  first 
eflbrts  of  the  comnitssion  should  be  directed  to  the  extinction  of 
this  injurious  practice  ;  and  with  tiruinoss  and  discretion,  lliere 
can  be  little  real  difficulty  in  their  doing  so.  Tliey  might  begin 
by  issuing  a  general  order  that  no  allowances  be  given  from  this 
time  forward  lo  any  labourers  having  less  than  an  average  family, 
that  is,  of  five  persons  ;— that  after  a  further  dale,  say  the  1st  of 
March  next,  allowances  should  cease  to  all  families  under  six  in 
number; — after  the  1st  of  September,  1835,  to  all  under  seven; 
and  thus  go  on  by  degrees  to  extinguish  the  practice  altogether — 
forbidding  it,  of  course,  from  the  first  in  districts  where  it  has  not 
been  hitherto  practiised.  By  a  firm  continuance  in  this  course, 
allowing  of  no  exceptions  but  in  cases  of  sudden  and  great 
emergency — such  as  a  stagnation  of  trade  in  a  large  manufac- 
turing district — they  must  succeed  in  puiting  an  end  to  one  of  the 
most  pregnant  sources  of  moral  and  physical  evil  that  ever  afHicted 
any  community.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  abuse  is  trifled  with, 
and  permitted,  under  any  plea,  to  continue  its  noxious  influence, 
we  shall  anticipate  very  litlle  benefit  from  the  other  supposed  im- 
provements in  the  poor-law.  They  are  all  infinitely  unimportant 
in  comparison  with  this. 

We  regret  lo  find  no  provision  whatever  in  the  new  law  to  faci- 
litate the  employment  of  those  labourers  who  are  forced  to  apply 
lo  their  parishes  for  work,  liven  now  this  is  the  main  diflicnity 
of  poor-law  adminislration ;  and  when  ihe  allowance  sjstem  is 
abolished,  the  difficulty  will  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  in-doors  work  can  be  found  iu  workhouses  for  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  surplus  labourers  of  any  parish. 
Whatever  the  case  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  these  days  no 
manufacture  carried  on  by  the  compidsory  labour  of  a  gaol  or  Mork- 
houae  can  conijiete  for  an  instant  widi  the  product  of  free  employ- 
ment in  our  great  factories.  A  little  stone-breaking  in  the  yard 
may  be  provided  where  there  is  a  vent  for  such  materials,  as  in 
town  parishes  ;  but  in  all  rural  districts  cmploynieut  can  only  be 
found  out  of  doors,  and  we  see  no  machinery  in  ihe  act  for  faci- 
litating this  essential  object.  The  assistant  overseer,  or  oiher 
officer  whose  duty  it  will  be  lo  employ  the  able-bodied  poor,  lias 
not  even  the  power  to  set  them  lo  work  on  the  highways.  IJe 
cannot  touch  a  stone  or  fill  in  a  rut  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
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highway  surveyor,  who  is  by  no  means  likely  to  afford  it  with 

readiness. 

Ill  the  disputes  between  these  two  officers — the  overseer  and 
the  road  surveyor— their  indisposition  to  pull  together,  and  the 
want  of  any  power  in  the  overseer — who  lias  perhaps  fifty  men 
on  his  hands — to  set  ihein  to  work  and  superintend  iheir  work, 
in  improvements  of  llic  highways — many  of  the  assistant- coniniis- 
sioners  discovered  one  great  cause  of  the  idleness  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  able-bodied  paupers,  and  of  the  wasle  of  the  money  ex- 
pended in  their  maintenance.  If  the  olhcer  wlio  is  entrusted 
with  the  employment  of  the  able-bodied  poor  of  a  parish-union 
had  been  authorised,  ex  officio^  to  act  as  general  surveyor  of  the 
parish  highways  within  his  district,  and  to  execute  impiovements 
in  them,  the  labour  placed  at  his  disposal  might,  we  tliink,  be 
employed  witli  great  advantage  to  the  public  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country.  We  trust  that  some  means  will  still  be 
contrived  for  efi'ecting  this  object.  There  is  no  mode  in  which 
landlords  can  more  beneficially  contribute  both  to  the  relief 
of  dieir  rates,  and  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  new  measure, 
than  by  devising  and  reconnnciiding  for  execution  by  the  surplus 
labour  of  their  district,  improvements  in  the  highways,  or  other 
works  of  public  utility.  There  are  few  parts  of  England  in  which 
M'orks  of  this  character  are  not  wanting  within  the  limits  of  such 
a  district  as  will  probably  be  erected  into  a  union.  There  are  not 
a  few  in  which  the  highways  still  remain  in  a  nio-st  disgraceful 
state,  many  scarcely  nietallrd  at  all — 'Sonie  not  at  all— -while  the 
surrounding  parishes  maintain  dozens  of  able-bodied  labourers  iu 
almost  perfect  idleness  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  clauses  in  the  act,  on  which  we  set  the  highest 
value,  is  that  which  enables  parishes  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Exchequer  Bill  l^oan  Uftice  on  the  security  of  their  rates,  to  be 
expended  in  defraying  the  emigration  of  such  of  llieir  able-bodied 
poor  as  are  desirous  of  exchanging  a  life  of  pauperism  iu  this 
country  for  one  of  industrious  and  comfortable  independence  in 
her  colonies.  The  means  of  employment  we  have  adverted  to  are 
but  of  a  temporary  character.  Parish  farms  or  parish  roads  may 
provide  woik  for  those  who  are  occasionally  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment for  a  month  or  two  in  the  year,  or  at  some  period  of 
general  distress.  iJut  v\l)ercver  there  is  a  permanent  redun- 
dancy of  labour,  we  can  see  no  adequate  resource  but  emigration. 
Nor  are  we  among  lliose  vho  look  upon  this  as  a  pis-aHer, 
to  be  resorted  lo  only  in  dve  last  extremity,  and  with  lamentation 
and  regret.  On  the  contrary,  we  estrem  it  to  be  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  mode  of  curing  the  evils  of  a  local  re- 
dundancy ;   which  in  truth,  when  treated  in  tliis  manner,  becomes 
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no  evil  at  all.  Experience  has  aflforded  such  strong  proofs  of  the 
beiieJils  that  result  from  its  ad(>|)tioii,  as  well  la  the  emigrants 
themselves  as  to  the  pariahcs  from  whence  thej  removed,  that  we 
can  see  in  such  a  process  no  reason  for  condolence  or  regret  what- 
soever. The  expense  to  a  parish  of  defraying  the  passage  to 
Upper  Canada  of  a  pauper  faniity  is  less  than  that  of  maintaining 
it  one  twelvemonth  at  home.  And  the  paupers  themselves  remove 
from  a  situation  where  little  but  sufl'ering  and  demoralization  at- 
tends them  and  their  oifspring,  to  one  where  there  is  every  induce- 
ment to  industry  and  the  development  of  the  better  parts  of  their 
character. 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Poor-La%v  Commis- 
sioners' Report  contains  several  valuable  communications  illustra- 
tive of  the  advantages  which  our  North  American  provinces  offer 
to  British  emigrants  of  the  poorer  classes.  Mr.  Revans  gives  the 
subjoined  table,  showing  the  number  of  emigrants  which  arrived 
by  sea  at  the  two  principal  ports  of  Canada,  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, for  the  following  years  : — 

1S8!>.  1830.  1831.  1832.  1833. 

l.'j.OiS         28,000  50,35*  51,74fi  21,586 

The  sudden  and  remarkable  falling-oft'  in  the  number  of  arrivals 
ill  1833,  was  owing  to  the  lamentable  accounts  which  reached  Eng- 
land in  the  preceding  yenr,  of  the  sufferings  endiired  by  the  emi- 
grants of  that  season  from  cholera.  The  eflfect,  however,  of  the 
alarm  excited  by  these  accounts  seems  to  have  soon  subsided.  The 
accounts  of  the  total  immigration  of  this  year  have  not,  of  course, 
yet  arrived  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  considerably 
exceed  even  that  of  1&32.  That  there  is  ample  room  for  far  larger 
numbers  is  proved  by  the  constant  complaints  of  the  Canadian  news- 
papers of  the  deficiency  of  labourers  of  nearly  every  class.  Mr. 
Revans  declares  his  opinion  that  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
able-bodied  males  might  tind  employment  in  one  season  in  Upper 
Canada  alone. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  the  ports  of  debarkation,  the 
emigrants  have  sometimes  experienced  considerable  distress, 
owing  to  their  being  lan<ted  without  any  means  of  rinding  their 
way  into  the  interior,  'I'his  distress  was  of  course  increased 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1H3'2,  Since  that  time 
useful  associations  have  been  formeti  both  at  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, under  the  name  of  Emigrant  Societies,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  to  forward  destitute  emigrants  into  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, where  labour  is  abundant  and  wages  high.  The 
proceeds  of  a  tax  of  five  shillings  per  head,  lately  levied  by  the 
colonial  legislature  on  all  emigrants  lauded  in  tlie  province,  were 
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in  part  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  socielies;  and  the  result 
has  been  altogether  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  which  were  pre- 
viously experienced.  Tiie  Montreal  Emigrant  Society  last  year 
forwarded  nearly  nine  thousand  persons  to  their  places  of  des- 
tination in  the  upper  provinces,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  slvilhngs 
per  head,  including  alt  charges  of  management;  and  their  Report 
— a  very  interesting  document — declores  that  they  are  able  to 
'  close  llieir  labours  with  the  satisfactory  reflection  that  all  the 
destitute  emigrants  who  had  sought  relief  had  met  with  it  at  their 
hands.'  The  labours  of  this  society,  it  is  well  remarked  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  Beneficent 
Society  of  Quebec,  which  made  the  mistake  of  sending  the  poor 
back  to  England  instead  of  up  the  country.  '  Pounds  were  ex- 
pended by  the  one  to  consign  the  emigrant  to  misery,  where  shiU 
liugs  were  laid  out  by  the  other  to  convey  him  to  comfort  and 
independence.'* 

It  is  chiefly  the  Irish  emigrants  that  are  landed  in  this  state  of 
destitution  :  those  from  England  have  been  usually  provided  by 
the  parishes  or  individuals  who  sent  them  out,  with  the  means  of 
making  their  way  into  the  interior.  The  provincial  gazettes  make 
mention,  in  particular,  of  the  care  taken,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
Sussex  emigrants,  of  which  several  ship-loads  have  been  sent  out 
successively  in  the  three  last  years,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
venerable  and  muniticent  Earl  of  Egremont. 

It  is,  liowcver,  very  desirable,  that,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
good  feeling  of  individuals,  or  the  exertions  of  voluntary  societies 
in  the  ports  of  debarkation,  for  the  important  object  of  securing 
the  safe  conveyance  of  emigrants  to  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
their  labour  is  so  much  in  request,  the  local  government  should 
utiderlake  this  cars,  through  some  of  its  '  well-[)aid,  and  by  no 
means  over-worked,  agents,  already  holding  appointments  in 
Canada.'*  The  expenses  would  most  properly  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  targe  sums  which  are  now  annually  received  by  government 
from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  colony.  Indeed,  we  think  the  entire 
fund  thus  tirising,  and  which  nuist  be  expected  every  year  to  in- 
crease very  largely,  should  be  exclusively  approriated  to  the  pro- 
motion of  emigiatton,  and  the  due  distribution  of  ihe  eiuigniuts 
through  the  colony,  acconling  to  the  principles  wliich  have  been 
partially  adopted  for  two  years  past  with  respect  to  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  stilt  further  in  the  recent  act  for  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  ill  Southern  Australia. 

'I'he  inducement  which  Canada,  more  especially  the  upper  pro- 
vince, holds  out  to  the  emigration  of  the  industrious  labourer,  con- 
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sists  in  ihc  mucli  liiylier  rate  of  \i'ages  offered  there  to  him,  than 
can  be  procured  in  tlie  mother  country,  coit[Tlcd  with  the  prospect 
of  his  being  eiinbled,  by  economy  and  prudence,  to  purtliase  land 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  establish  himself,  before  long,  as  an  indepen- 
dent proprietor  on  his  own  farm — paying  neither  rent,  tithes,  rates, 
nor  more  than  nominal  taxes.  There  is,  moreover,  an  absolute 
certainty,  that  so  long  as  there  exist  millions  of  acres  of  unoccu- 
pied land  of  the  very  first  quality,  no  reduction  can  possibly  lake 
place  in  these  advantages. 

With  such  a  resource  as  this  at  hand,  so  easily  available,  so 
cheap,  or  rather  so  profitable,  and  so  certain  of  success,  it  wouUl 
be  unpardonable,  if  the  powers  conferred  by  the  new  poor-law 
ou  any  parlies,  commissioners  or  guardians,  should  be  worked  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deteriorate  t!ie  condition  of  the  able-bodied 
labourers  of  this  country  by  threatening  to  force  all  applicanls  for 
relief  into  the  workhouse.  We  think  it  woidd  have  been  advisable 
to  interdict  the  guardians  of  parishes  from  compelling  able-bodied 
poor,  of  good  character,  to  be  lodged,  wilii  their  families,  in 
M'oikhouses,  as  the  otdy  condition  of  their  employment  or  relief, 
without  first  offering  them  a  free  coyiveijance  to  one  of  our  colonus 
— an  ofler  which  would  have  been  as  good  a  test  as  the  workhouse 
of  tlie  reality  of  their  distress,  and  of  their  willingness  to  maintain 
themselves  by  their  labour,  and  certainly  far  less  severe,  as  well  as 
ultinialely  less  costly.  The  able-bodied  labourer  who  is  once  fairly 
driven  to  give  up  his  cottage  and  domestic  habits,  and  sell  his  little 
furniture,  and  go  into  a  workhouse  «ith  his  family,  we  fear  will 
remain,  in  all  probability,  its  iinnate  for  life — he  an<l  his  posterity 
becoming  callous  to  the  disgrace  that  may  be  supposed  to  attach 
to  suci)  an  existence,  and  habituated  to  its  disagreeable  restraints. 
Thus  a  permanent  and  increasing  burden  will  be  fastened  on  tiic 
parish,  and  an  entire  family  morally  ruined.  Whereas,  were  the 
same  family  to  be  reinoved  to  Upper  Canada,  the  cost  to  the 
parish  would  be  com])aralively  a  mere  trifle — the  benefit  to  the 
paupers,  both  moral  and  physical,  incalculable.  We  own  that,  if 
we  find  the  commissioners  proceed  to  apply  the  workhouse  system 
extensively  as  the  means  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  without 
accompanying  it  with  the  oBer  of  etnigration  as  an  alternative  at 
the  option  of  the  pauper,  we  shall  expect  no  little  danger  from  the 
natural  resistance  of  the  able-bodied  pauper  population  to  so 
rigorous  a  system,  and  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminulion  of  tlie 
builhen  of  poor-rate  as  its  ultimate  result. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  if  there  be  a  surplus  labouring  popu 
lation,  it  is  not  the  fardt  of  the  poor  tliemselves,  and  should  not  be 
visited  on  their  heads.      It  is  their  superiors  who,  by  a  vicious  and 
illegal  abuse  of  the  law,  have  encouraged  their  multiplication,  with 
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the  direct  view  of  exacting  the  services  of  the  labouring  class  at 
the  lowest  cost.  It  will  not  do  to  turn  round  on  a  sudden,  so 
soon  as  this  process  is  found  in  its  re-actiun  to  operate  injuriously 
on  the  interests  of  its  authors,  and  fashion  the  law  again  to  suit 
their  purposes,  by  punishing  as  a  crime  that  increase  which  they 
have  hitherto  stimulated  by  direct  premiums.  Willi  the  che:i|> 
resource  which  emigration  oft'ers,  it  will  not  do  to  act  upon  the 
Malthusian  doctrine,  that  the  poor  alone  have  the  power  of  re- 
ducing; iheir  redundancy,  and  must  be  taught  by  starvation  to  do 
so.  This  barbarous  doctrine,  liiank  God,  the  progress  of  sound 
opinions  on  the  facility  and  advantages  of  emigration  has  wholly 
exploded.  Above  all,  it  uuist  be  recollected,  that  when  the  clas- 
siticalion,  and  discipline,  and  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  a  work- 
house are  (as  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  late  poor-law  com- 
missioners that  they  should  be)  assimilated  to  those  of  a  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  and  llie  same  punishment  is  thus  awarded  to 
poverty  as  to  crime,  the  poor  may  prefer  encountering  the  chances 
of  crime  to  the  certain  consequences  of  an  application  to  the  over- 
seer. We  shall  then  be  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the 
enactment  of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  when  repeated  statutes  of  the 
severest  nature  were  found  inefficient  to  tlie  suppression  of  mendi- 
cancy, vagrancy,  and  crimes  against  life  aiul  propertj- — a  condition 
of  which  Ireland,  at  present,  offers  a  valuable  contemporary  illus- 
tration. 

One  word  upon  this  point.  We  cannot  btlievethat  any  further 
delay  will  be  permitted  to  intervene  before  a  law,  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  amended  English  poor-law,  and  moililied  to 
suit  local  circumstances,  is  extended  to  liehtnd.  Every-day 
renders  the  necessity  of  this  measure  more  apparent,  and  adds 
to  the  number  of  its  advocates,  not  merely  on  this,  but  on  the  Irisli 
side  of  the  channel.  It  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  what  the  jargon  of  the  day  calia  *  priudial  outrage,' 
— in  plain  English,  to  give  any  efficient  security  for  life  and  pro- 
perty it>  that  country,  until  the  peasantry  have  secured  to  them,  by 
a  legal  provision,  the  means  of  maintaining  their  existence  by 
honest  and  peaceful  industry.  Until  tliis  is  effected,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  wage  the  warof  ti>e  savage — the  fight  for  self-preservation 
— against  the  law,  the  government,  and  society; — they  will  prey 
upon  one  another  like  a  herd  of  famishing  wolves.  The  black 
agrarian  crimes  whicti  so  fearfully  disgrace  and  desolate  that  un- 
happy country  arc  ail  directly  traceable  to  the  competition  for 
hnui  or  work,  as  the  only  chance  of  existence,  it  is  to  keep  one 
imother  on  their  little  holdings,  or  in  the  little  employment  which 
their  district  aftords,  that  the  peasantry  combine  in  those  secret 
associatious,  whose  orders  arc  obeyed,  and  their  bloody  sentences 
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executed  with  the  moat  impticit  obeilieiice  by  an  entire  population 
—associations  M'hich,  aa  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  ol  Ireland  has  de- 
clared, wield  a  power,  both  uiuial  and  phj'sical,  8nr{>as8ing  that  of 
the  law  in  vigour,  proniputiide,  and  eHicacy,  virtually  supplanting 
the  constituted  autliorities  ot  the  realm,  and  rendering  die  law  of 
Captain  Hock  ttie  substantial  law  of  the  land.  Tor  seventy  years 
and  upwards  coercion  tiat  been  employed  in  vain  to  put  down 
these  associations.  It  is  time  to  try  the  iniiuence  of  that  act  of 
simple  justice  which,  two  centuries  and  s  half  ago,  put  down 
the  similar  disturbances  by  which  England  was  then  cotrvulsed ; 
namely,  a  legal  guarantee  to  the  natives  of  the  country  that  they 
shall  have  the  nieani>  of  maintaining  tliemselvea  by  honest  industry, 
if  they  choose  to  exercise  it,  either  in  their  native  land  or,  at  least, 
in  the  colonies.  This  alone  will  tranquillize  Ireland.  Even 
though  the  whole  properly  of  the  church  were  sacrificed  with  the 
false  view  of  obtaining  this  object,  not  an  inch  shall  we  have  ad' 
vanced  towards  it  until  a  legal  provision  be  secured  to  the  destitute 
poor  of  Ireland. 

Meantime,  the  government  falters  and  hesitates,  and  professes 
to  wait  for  the  Report  of  a  Commission,  which  the  intrigues 
of  interested  parties,  and  the  prejudices  of  theorists  com- 
mitted against  the  principle  of  a  poor-law,  will  render,  we  fear, 
incfhcient  for  any  useful  purpose.  We  shall  be  much  surprised  if 
the  Report  of  this  Commission  (when  it  does  report,  and  a  year 
already  has  elapsed  since  its  appointment  without  any  symptom 
of  a  report)  is  not  choked  with  voluminous  details  relative  to  the 
miserable  substitutes  for  a  public  relief  which  now  exist  in  Ireland 
— tlie  dispensaries  and  the  mendicity  institutions,- — perhaps  even 
to  the  hospitals  and  the  schools,  omitting  aliogetlier,  or  taking 
little  notice  of  the  broad  and  great  questions  as  to  the  amount 
and  extent  of  misery  existing  in  Ireland,  the  lowness  of  wages,  the 
%vant  of  employment,  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  the  moral  and  physical  influence  of  these  circumstances  upon 
the  population  and  on  society.  We  shall  be  surprised,  we  say,  if 
this  commission  do  not  turn  out  a  mere  stop-gap,  a  subterfuge  to 
delay  the  consideration  of  any  practical  measure.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case,  what  sliall  be  thought  of  the  men  who  have 
recourse  to  so  dishonourable  and  dishonest  an  artitice  to  prolong 
the  reign  of  misery  and  misrule  in  that  unhappy  land?  A  little 
more  delay,  and  the  great  agitator  will  step  in,  and,  with  a  tiansi- 
lion  which  to  him  is  easy  and  natural,  will  declare  himself  the 
advocate  of  a  poor-law,  and  by  forchig  it  on  an  unwilling  govern- 
ment secure  to  himself  ail  the  credit  and  the  gratitude  that  must 
spring  from  its  concession  ;  and  thus  seal  himself  more  iinnly  than 
ever  in  the  hearts  aud  afi'ections  of  the  Irish  people.  If  the  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  wi&h  to  give  permanence  tu  the  dangerous  power  whicti 
that  individual  now  wields,  tliey  cannot  take  a  more  direct  course 
than  by  allowing  him  this  last  and  greatest  advantage  over  them. 
While  he  is  yet  professedly  hostile  to  it,  they  might,  if  not  as  defi- 
cient in  decision  as  in  policy,  by  coming  forward  with  this  great 
measure  of  practical  and  real  relief  to  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people, 
alienate  ihetn  frotn  the  agitator  and  his  plots,  and  win  their  regard 
and  aJlcctions  for  British  connexion  and  the  imperial  legislature. 
Will  they  let  the  moment  go  by  which  must  determine  the  destinies 
of  Ireland,  perhaps  of  Britain  likewise? 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  must  express  our 
surprise  al  findhig,  even  among  high,  and  learned,  aud  powerful 
persons,  the  existence  of  doubts,  not  to  speak  in  still  stronger 
terms,  as  to  ihe  abstract  policy  of  that  branch  of  the  poor-law 
which  provides  for  the  relief  by  employment  of  the  able-bodied 
poor.  Surely  nothing  can  well  be  more  obvious  than  this,  that 
where  any  legislative  provision  exists  for  the  poor,  to  refuse  to  set 
to  work  able-bodied  men  who  are  in  a  state  of  destitution  must 
necessarily  either  reduce  ihcm  and  their  families  within  a  few 
hours  to  a  state  of  sickness  and  infnmity^ — in  which  they  must  be 
relieved  as  impotent  poor,  al  a  dead  loss — whereas,  had  ihey  been 
emplojed  a  day  or  two  sooner,  they  would  have  repaid  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  cost  of  their  relief — or,  as  the  only 
and  the  more  probable  alternative,  the  refusal  of  all  means  of 
honest  maintenance  must  drive  them  to  dishonest,  criminal,  and 
violent  courses  in  self-preservation.  It  has  been  repeated  ad 
uatiseam,  lliat  to  give  the  able-bodied  poor  a  claim  for  support  is 
to  give  the  idle  a  claim  to  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  indus- 
trious. There  cannot  be  a  more  false  mode  of  stating  the  ques- 
tion. The  able-bodied  applicant  for  parish  employment  is  not 
idle  I  on  the  contrary,  all  he  asks  is  ^vork.  He  begs  a  ntaititenance 
in  return  for  his  utmost  exertions  to  earn  it.  He  asks  oidy  for  his 
share  of  the  curse  inflicted  on  our  first  parents,  namely,  '  to  gain 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.'  And  is  he  then  to  be  told, 
'  Go  to,  you  are  idle,  you  want  to  rob  the  industrious  ?  '  What  is 
his  answer?  He  says,  'I  am  not  wilhngly  idle.  I  find  myself 
brought  into  being  in  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  in  which 
I  am  prevented  by  your  laws  from  the  free  exercise  of  the  faculties 
with  which  my  Maker  furnished  me  for  obtaining  a  livhig  from 
the  natural  productions  of  the  soil  on  which  He  has  planted 
me  Those  laws  may  be  just  and  necessary  in  themselves,  but, 
since  they  take  from  me  my  natural  rights,  they  should  alTurd  me 
an  cij|uivalent,  at  least,  in  return.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  dig  and 
plant  and  sow  the  nearest  tield  or  common,  or  to  chase  and  kill 
the  various  animal*  1  see  around  me,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
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maintain  mj.'i)elf.  But  you  pievent  me  from  exerting  my  natural 
faculties  upon  the  common  gifts  of  nature,  you  tie  up  my  hands, 
and  hedge  me  in  witli  your  artificial  restraints,  and  then  tell  me  I 
am  idle,  and  ought  to  sturve  quietly  and  in  silence,  if  no  rich 
man  wants  my  servicejj,  Hotli  instinct  and  reason  revolt  from 
this.  Gi\'e  me  work,  and  I  will  wear  myself  to  the  bone  to 
earn  my  living.  But  if  you  refuse  this,  do  not  wonder  that 
I  think  myself  released  from  those  social  bonds  which  injure 
without  buneljting  me  ;  that  I  bid  deliance  to  your  laws  wljich 
take  all  from  me,  and  give  me  nothing;  that,  pressed  by 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  I  resort  to  the  natural  powers  of  force  or 
cunning  1  Imve  still  left,  and  take  by  fraud  or  violence  what  is 
necessary  for  the  preservalioti  of  my  life.'  This,  if  not  the  lan- 
guage, is  the  feeling,  and  this  is  the  conduct,  of  alt  those  strong 
men  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  for  whom  the  law  affords  no  resource 
in  tiestitution,  while  it  expects  them,  even  iu  that  condition,  to 
conform  to  the  conventional  rules  of  society. 

This  feeling  it  is  which  combines  the  Irish  peasantry  in  secret 
associations  to  resist  the  law,  which  they  feci  only  in  ils  oppres- 
sions, utul  by  threats  of  assassiiuuion  and  appalling  outrage  to 
keep  themselves  in  employment  or  the  occupiition  of  land,  their 
only  resources  against  starvation.  This  teeling  it  was  which 
occasioned  the  riots  of  1830  among  the  unemployed  paupers  of 
England,  whom  the  allowance  nysteni  liad  reduced  almost  to  the 
WTetcheduess  of  the  Irish.  And  it  is  this  feeling  which,  if  any 
attempt  be  made  by  the  commissioners  under  the  full  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  new  law,  to  act  up  to  the  principles 
avowed  in  high  quarters,  as  to  the  absence  of  any  just  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  able-bodied  poor  to  be  secured  in  the  means  of 
existence,  will  inevitably  cause  the  recurrence  of  similar  agrarian 
disturbances — more  or  less  violent,  general,  and  lasting,  according 
to  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  erroneous  policy  may  be  persisted 
in — and  teiuiing  ultimately  to  reduce  this  country  to  the  semi- 
barbarous  state  of  society  which  existed  in  England  in  the  six- 
teenth, and  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  legislature,  still  is  found 
in  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  act  in  the  laws  of  setllojHcnt  and 
basfnrjij,  though  not  so  extensive  as  was  at  first  intended,  are  very 
considerable  and  important.  All  settlement  by  hiring  and  service 
is  henceforward  abolished  :  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  cause  the 
general  reoewal  of  the  valuable  practice  of  hiring  farm-servants 
from  year  to  year,  instead  of  taking  them  by  the  week  only,  and 
discharging  them  whenever  they  are  not  urgently  required. 

The  history  of  the  clauses  which  relate  to  bastardy  is  curioua. 

In 
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In  llie  original  bill  they  went  the  full  length  of  repealing  ihe 
whole  [aw  of  affiliation,  giving  complete  impunity  to  the  father — 
ill  Ciubbe's  language — 

'  The  cause  of  all,  the  faithless  lover  cold'  — 
and  rendering  the  mother  and  her  relaiions  solely  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  These  clauses  passed  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  Mere  virtually  nullified 
afterwards  by  the  introduciion  of  a  clause  at  the  third  reading, 
on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Miles,  by  which  the  old  system  of  afii- 
liation  was  preserved — the  parish  enabled  to  come  upon  the  father 
for  the  inaiutcnance  of  the  bastard — and  no  oilier  change  in  the 
former  law  made  than  that  the  fntlier  would  be  no  longer  liable  to 
imprisonment  before  birth,  nor  the  mother  capable  of  receiving 
pay  for  her  chihl,  except  as  a  pnriak  pauper  in  ihe  workhouse. 
This,  in  fact,  was  merely  enforcing  generally  that  practical  inter- 
pretation of  the  former  law,  which  batl  been  in  several  instances, 
as  at  JJinghant,  Southwell,  &c.,  acted  upon  with  the  moat  com- 
plete success — we  may  say  to  the  local  annihilation  of  bastardy. 
Atid,  on  the  salutary  principle  that  the  law  should  be  altered  no 
further  than  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  evil,  it  would  have  been  very  desirable  that  the  change 
should  have  stopped  there,  fur  ibe  present  at  least. 

The  House  of  Peers,  after  restoring  the  Bill,  in  Committee, 
nearly  to  its  original  form,  gave  way  again  on  the  third  reading, 
and  have  admitted  clauses,  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  will  enable  a  parisli  to  obtain  an  order  of  maintenance 
against  the  putative  father  of  a  bastard,  by  proceeding  at  quarter- 
sessions,  and  bringing  forward  oflier  evidence  of  his  paternity  than 
the  oalh  of  the  moliier.  The  cost  of  this  proci'ediiig,  and  the 
difticnity  of  obt«ining  such  otltpr  evidence,  will,  we  fear,  prevent 
parishes  from  resorting  lo  it  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  so  far 
relieve  fathers  from  all  legal  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  illegitimate  otl'spring.  This  is  a  serious  experiment.  The 
speech  and  protest  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  appt-ar  to  ns  to  leave 
Jio  doubt  that  it  is  one  which  no  Christian  legislatmc  ought  to 
have  adopted.  We  heartily  wish  we  could  partake  in  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  supporters,  as  to  its  moral  etfect  on  the  conduct  of 
young  women.  It  strikes  ns  as  very  strange  tliat  no  Member  of 
either  House  should  have  susgested  the  drawing  of  a  bro:ul  tine 
of  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  girl  having  a  natural  child  foi 
liicfirsl  fimp,  and  one  guilty  of  a  second  transgression.  It  ap- 
pciMS  to  us  that  reason  and  justice  and  human  sympathy  would  all 
alike  have  recognized  the  distinction  of  these  casts. 

On  the  whole,   our  anticipations  of  betictit  from  the  working 
VOL.  I.1I.  NO.  cm.  s  of 
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of  parts  of  tliis  important  act  are  miitgied  with  serious  apjvrelien- 
sious  of  ihc  evils  whicli  it  seems  equally  calculuteil  lo  piudiir-e, 
without  a  combination  of  cauliuu  and  decision,  pnidence  and 
'  firtniiess,  wisdom  and  experience,  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  in  any 
morlals  who  may  be  eutrii»tted  with  the  bringing  it  into  operalioa. 
The  niagtiilitde  of  the  cliange  alone  is  of  itself  a  cause  of  consi- 
derable danger,  by  exciting  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  poorer  classes,  who  justly  look  upon  the  poor-law  as  the 
great  charter  by  which  their  right  to  existence  is,  or  was,  guaran- 
teed to  them  ;  and  by  suddenly  dislocating  the  existing  relations  of 
society,  and  breaking  up  the  links  which  have  so  long  habitually 
conuecled  the  rich  and  poor  of  the  same  neighbonrhoood.  That 
the  legislature  in  this  reform  have  overstepped  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  deserted  the  ancient  paths  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  landmarks  which  experience  had  recognized,  is  but  too  evi- 
dent. Even  if  determined  lo  carry  the  experiment  to  this  extreme 
extent,  it  would  have  been  wise  at  least  lo  have  accompanied  or 
preceded  both  die  lifrport  and  the  Bill,  by  a  solemn  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  relief  in  destitution, 
and  a  pledge  for  its  conliiuiance.  This  is  no  more  than  the  judges 
of  the  laud  have  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  established  prin- 
ciple of  the  ancient  poor-law  ;  and  in  making  so  vast  a  change  in 
ihal  law,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  proclaimed  that  its  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  maintained  inviolate.  This  would  have  calmed 
iiianv  fears,  satisfied  many  anxious  and  distrustful  minds,  and 
settled  much  of  wavering  and  dangerous  opinion  on  tiie  subject. 
It  would  have  smoothed  nmch  of  the  difficulty  in  tiie  way  of  the 
application  of  tlie  same  principle  lo  Ireland,  ll  was  unworthy 
of  tlie  legislature  by  which  this  most  important  subject  has  been 
so  maturely  considered,  to  blink  the  direct  recognition  of  the 
principle  itself  on  which  their  entire  measure  is  based.  It  should 
not  have  been  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  enactments,  but  shoidd 
have  been  clearly  enunciated  in  ihe  preamble. 

Now,  however,  that  the  act,  with  all  its  merits  and  defects,  has 
become  law,  it  remains  for  eveiy  one  who  wislies  well  to  hia 
country  to  give  his  aid  to  secure  ils  being  brougiit  safely  and  bene- 

Llicially  into  operation.  V\e  have  heard  it  surmised  that  it  will  in 
fact  remain  a  dead  letter,  like  the  Factory  Bill  of  last  year,  of 
which  no  one,  we  believe,  except  the  inspectors,  and  those  who 
pay  them  their  salaries,  has  heard  a  syllable  since  it  received  the 
royal  sanction.  But  this  perfect  inactivity,  for  good  or  for  ill,  is, 
with  respect  lo  the  new  poor-law,  impossible.  It  at  once,  and  from 
the  passing  of  ilie  act,  annihilates  the  most  efteclive  part  of  the 
machinery  by  which  relief  has  been  hitherto  administered  to  the 
poor 
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poor — the  jurisdiction  of  the  mHgistracy,  in  all  parishes  where 
sekct  vestries  exist,  or  which  are  governed  by  local  acts  ;  and 
if  some  equally  efiicieiit  controlling  and  regulating  power  is 
not  speedily  substituted,  the  greatest  disorder  must  ensue.  In- 
deed,  the  act,  ns  it  is  framed,  is  by  uo  means  clearly  intelligible 
to  ordinary  capacities  ;  and  unless  directions  are,  at  a  very  early 
period,  circulated  from  the  central  conunission  to  the  authorities  in 
every  parish,  explaining  to  them  the  extent  to  which  the  law  has 
been  altered,  the  change  which  it  has  produced  in  their  powers  and 
duties,  and  recommending  the  course  they  should  pursue  under 
ihe  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  general  uncer- 
tainty on  these  points,  and  under  a  vague  consciousness  of  the 
rigour  of  the  penal  clauses  in  the  act,  there  will  be  something  like 
a  general  strike  among  these  local  authorities ;  and,  if  not  a  posi- 
tive cessation  of  the  ordinary  relief  to  the  poor,  yet  such  an  inter- 
ruption and  hesitation  in  its  continuance  as  must  generate  much 
alarm,  and  perhaps  much  dangerous  excitement  among  the  poor 
themselves.  This  is  clearly  the  hrst  point  calling  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commissioners  :  indeed,  it  will  hardly  brook  a  week's 
delay. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no  remissness  shown  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  country  to  afi'ord  their  cordial  co-operation  to 
the  connnissioners  in  carrying  the  act  into  operation.  We  fear 
that  the  sort  of  passive  assent  which  the  measure  has,  during  its 
discussion,  met  from  this  quarter,  has  arisen  rather  from  a  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  the  existing  system,  and  a  desire 
to  get  <]uit  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  and  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting it,  by  shifting  the  whole  upon  a  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  from  any  matured  conviction  of  the  excellence  of 
the  new  arrangements.  It  must,  however,  be  perfectly  clear  that 
no  central  metropolitan  authority  can  do  much,  if  anything, 
towards  the  reform  of  local  abuses,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
better  system,  unless  it  can  enlist  the  cordial,  active,  and  intel- 
ligent assistance  of  the  local  authorities  and  influential  persons 
in  every  neighbourhood.  Should  the  latter  hold  back — should 
the  magistrates,  country  gentlemen,  and  clergy  fail  to  do  their 
part,  and  take  an  active  sliare,  as  guardirtns  and  vestrymen,  in 
the  business  of  the  parishes  or  unions  in  which  they  reside — the 
commissioners  must  be  driven  to  depend  entirely  upon  stipendiary 
agents  ; — and  from  this  we  cannot  but  anticipate  the  worst  possible 
conse<|uenceg — an  alienation  of  the  poorer  class  from  their  natural 
protectois,  the  educated  and  wealthy  among  their  neighbours,  and 
u  diicct  and  slavish  dependence  of  the  body  of  the  people  on  the 
central   authority,  fatal  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
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picgnant  ivhh  danger  lo  tlie  state,  -m  leading  tlie  poor  to   cliarge 
:ill  llietr  giievunces  iimiiedialelv  on  the  goveniineiit. 

lint  it  is  not  oiil)"  by  assisting  to  c;irrv  the  net  into  practical 
opcialioii  ihttt  tlie  gentry  of  England  can  uid  in  secuting  tlie  beiie- 
fitii  it  lias  ill  vieW|  \vidi  ihe  acconipiiniineiU  of  liic  least  possible 
coiitingeut  evit.  By  liaiKjiiilliziiig  the  minds  of  tiie  poor  in  llieir 
respective  neighbourlioods,  with  regard  to  llie  character  of  the 
cliange  ;  by  setting  the  inlfiition  of  the  government  and  legisla- 
luie  in  what  we  liopc  may  be  considered  as  its  right  light;  ljy 
closely  watching  the  coiidutt  of  the  commissioners,  and  remon- 
strating wherever  they  conceive  mischief  likely  lo  arise  from 
tlieir  proceedings  :  bnt,  above  all,  by  enconiaging  and  aJdnig 
the  poor  lo  depend  more  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  less 
tlian  they  have  hitlicrto  done  npon  parochial  snpport ;  by  pro- 
viding ihein  with  garden  alhtments,  which,  as  experience  has 
now  fully  shown,  are  so  vahiable  and  so  perfectly  harmless  a 
help  to  tlic  partially-employed  labourer;  by  hunting  out  modes 
of  giving  employment  of  a  private  and  productive  nature  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  forced  upon  the  parish;  by  de- 
vising works  of  a  public  and  not  unprolitable  cliaracter,  for  those 
who  are  thus  forced,  whereon  they  can  usefully  and  industriously 
labour  until  some  more  permanent  means  of  disposing  of  lliem  be 
adopted ;  by  assisting  the  emigration  of  those  who  are  decidedly 
in  excess  beyond  the  permanent  average  demand  for  labour 
through  the  year ;  and  by  promoting  the  formation  and  continti- 
ance,  on  true  and  salutary  principles,  of  benefit  societies  for  the 
uiulual  insurance  of  members  against  every  casualty,  misfortune, 
or  infirmity; — it  is  by  these  and  otlier  active  exertions  of  a 
similar  character,  which  the  circumstances  of  every  district  or 
individual  will  suggest,  that  the  gentry  and  clergy,  and  ihe  re- 
spectable middle  classes  of  England  can,  and,  we  lirnily  believe, 
will  exert  themselves  to  effect  more,  far  more,  than  is  within 
the  power  of  any  government  comndssion,  towards  amelioraliog 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  poor,  and  restoring  those 
virtuous  and  indusliioiis  habits,  that  encigy  and  independent 
spiiil,  which  were  formerly  characteristic  of  the  English  labourer, 
but  \\hich  an  abusive  administration  of  the  poor-law  has  gone 
far  of  late  years  to  extinguish.  Let  tis  see  a  thorough  deter- 
mination among  the  Jiighcr  and  middle  ranhs  to  co-operate,  by 
these  various  modes,  each  in  his  sphere,  and  to  the  extent  of 
his  means,  in  furthering  the  great  object  of  the  amended  poor- 
law,  and  preventing  it  from  being  perverted  into  an  instrument 
of  evil — and  we  shall  have  slender  fears  of  the  result.  The  inteili- 
gence  and  the  benevolence  of  these  ranks  present,  in  fact,  the  only 
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guarantee  for  the  safe  working  of  this  important  experiment. 
And,  willi  respect  to  ihe  poor  tliemselvesj  much  as  lliey  have 
been  libelled  recently,  and  by  none  more,  we  regret  to  say, 
than  by  tlie  late  commissioners  and  llieir  ajisistants, — we  entertain 
llie  same  confidence  in  iheir  good  dispositions  which  has  been 
eloquently  and  forcibly  expressed  by  Mr.  Osier  in  one  of  the 
communications  printed  by  the  poor-law  commission, 

'  The  poor  deserve  all  the  attention  we  can  g^'ive  them;  tliey  are 
grateful  and  respectful  to  their  superiors,  and  most  kind  to  one 
another.  If  treated  with  harshness,  contempt,  or  neglect,  they  will 
resent  it,  and  they  have  a  right  to  do  so  ;  hut  let  any  one  manifest  an 
interest  in  their  concerns,  address  them  kindly,  assist  them  with  dis- 
crimination, refuse,  when  necessary,  with  irildness,  and  reprove  with 
temper,  and  he  will  never  find  reason  to  complain.  As  the  almoner 
of  public  charities,  I  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  thonsands 
of  them  of  all  grades,  from  the  respectable  arliran  down  to  the  impri- 
soned felon,  I  have  never  been  treated  with  disrespect ;  and  have  far 
more  frequently  had  reason  to  blush  at  the  excess  of  their  gratitude, 
than  to  reproach  them  fur  unthanVfulness*.  Their  kindness  to  one 
another  in  their  distresses  is  most  exemplary  and  affeeting.  When 
pleading  for  a  neighbour,  they  will  indeed  urge  the  absence  of  every 
claim  upon  themselves,  and  their  inability  toalTord  any  assistance  ;  but 
after  the  aid  they  have  been  soliciting  has  either  been  obtained  or  de- 
nied, they  will  cheerfully  divide  their  morsel,  and  perform  voluntarily 
and  gratuitously  every  service.  Their  faults  are  on  the  surface,  and 
are  often  nothing  more  than  that  coarseness  of  manner  which  be- 
longs to  their  station  ;  but  whoever  will  study  them  thoroughly,  will 
be  compelled  to  admire  their  general  character,  and  will  feel  it  an 
enviable  privilege  to  be  enabled  to  reheve  distreases  in  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  sympathize,  and  to  place  them  generally  in  cir- 
cumstances which  shall  afford  scope  and  encouragement  to  their  vir- 
tues,'— p.  ISO. 

We  must  rot  conclude  without  expressing  our  belief  that  the 
governnttnt  have  made  a  judicious  selection  in  appointing  Mr. 
Frank  land  Lewis  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Board;  and 
that  the  community  owes  much  gratitude  to  that  gentleman  for 
undertaking  this  very  laborious  function.  His  name  and  character 
ought  to  :iS3uage  many  jealousies,  and  do  iiuich  to  excite  hearty 
co-operatioti  among  those  of  his  own  class  and  station  throughout 
the  country. 

•  Tliis  bvairtiful  wntence  recall*  Wordsworth'*  inoi«  beautiful  Manx*  :— 
'  I've  heotil  oriitaita  unkind,  kvnc)  AtinAn 
Wilh  culduess  still  returnirij^  j 
Alas !  the  grulituile  iif  n]tn 
Uu  ortvaer  k4't  uvt  mourning.' — Simon  Let, 
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Art.  XI. — Souvenirt  HUtoriqiies  aur  la  Revolution   de    1830. 

l^ar  S.  Berartf,  Depute  de  Seine  et  Oise.  Paris,  1834. 
i^UR  readers  will  recollect*  lliat  amongst  certain  *  nameless 
^^  names'  wliicli  ilie  Three  Days  bioiiglil  into  notice,  there  was 
one  B^rard.  This  man  liad  been  two  or  three  years  a  deputy,  but 
liad  never  ventured  into  the  Iribuiie,  and  seemed,  by  Ins  talents, 
character,  and  jjosilion,  very  Utile  likely  to  play  a  iiromiiient  part 
in  a  great  political  movement.  He,  however,  was  the  confidential 
friend  of  M.  Lafitle,  and,  in  the  meetings  of  tlie  deputies  which  twok 
place  durin^r  the  contest,  lie  distinguished  hiniselt  by  liis  seditious 
activity;  and  while  the  great  n»ajority  were,  either  through  timi- 
dity or  constitutiotial  scruples,  willing  to  enter  into  leims  with 
Charles  X.,  Berard — probably  instigated  by  Lalilte — took  the 
lead  in  urging  the  dismissal  of  the  elder  branch  and  the  elevation 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne.  It  was  to  Berard's 
house  that  the  Duke  de  Mortemart,  the  king's  new  minister 
and  plenipotentiary,  was — by  the  curiom  coincidence  we  before  f 
observed  upon — conducted  ;  it  was  he  who  told  the  Duke  '  il  est 
trop  tard;' — and  it  was  mainly  through  his  managenietit  that  this 
negociatiou  failed.  It  was  he,  too,  who  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  new  charter,  to  which  he  had  the  honour  of  giving 
his  name — for  it  wa»  and  is  familiarly  lermetl  La  Charte  Uerurd. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  new  govciunient  Berard  hiid  his  share 
of  the  spoils,  though  not  (juite  so  large  a  one  as  he  expected  ;  for 
he  thought  that,  as  '  he  had  made  Louis  Philippe  king,'  Louis 
Philippe  ought,  in  return,  to  have  named  hiui,  at  least,  u  member 
of  his  cabinet.  Instead,  however,  of  this,  he  was  only  made  a 
privy  councillor  and  Dirgcteur  General  des  Fonts  ct  Chmisse'es,  a 
place  equivalent  to  our  First  Coinniissioner  of  Wootis  aud  Forests. 
Although  M.  Berard  afterwards  considered  this  as  '  uite  dfs  pre- 
mii'res  fondiims  de  t'jldminisfruHon,' yet  he  no  doubt  must  have 
been  somewhat  mortitied  to  see  placed  in  the  superior  rank  of 
cabinet  minixters  persons  who,  like  Guizot,  l?roglie,  and  Seba-stiaui, 
had,  during  llie  crisis,  exhibited — not  merely  timidity  and  vacilla- 
tion, but — a  desire  to  accommodate  matters  with  Charles  X. 
Whatever  wu.t  the  reason,  he  certainly  soon  became  somuHliatof  a 
froivleur,  and  began  to  hint  that  iha  kiiiij  he  hud  made  did  not  do 
full  justice  to  his  other  great  work — the  Charter. 

We  think  our  readers  will  be  amused,  and,  if  they  reflect  a 
little,  instructed,  by  the  following  accouut  of  the  lirst  day  of  the 
new  royalty — which,  as  well,  indeed,  as  every  page  of  the  book, 
offers  a  most  curious  exhibition  of  the  disgrace  of  what  successful 
audacity  has  called  '  glory,'  of  the  rneannesjt  of  its  afi'ected  '  gran- 

*  Ste  Quftrterly  RevieWj  Vol.  XLIX.  p.  478.  f  Ibid. 
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deur,'  the  \ow  selfishness  of  its  ostentatious  ^liheraliiy,'  the  shabby 
intrigues  of  its  popular  '  independence,^  the  despotism  oi  h%  pro- 
fessed 'freedom,'  ihe  narrowness  of  its  boasted  '  nationality,' 
and,  above  all,  the  strange  mixture  of  falsehood  and  force,  of 
courage  and  cringing,  of  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons  with  the 
boue  de  Paris  which  has  marked  the  whole  personal  conduct  of 
Louia  Philippe. 

At  the  inaugural  assembly  of  the  two  Chambers,  when  the 
crown  was,  on  the  proposition  of  lierard,  publicly  conferred  on 
Louis  Philippe, 

'  Casimir  Perrier,  the  President  of  the  Deputies,  read  with  a  loud 
and  declamatory  voice  tlie  declaration  of  the  Chamber.  When  he 
came  to  these  words,  "  TJte  gtnerai  and  pressing  interest  of  the  French 
people  caUs  io  the  throne.  Hin  Rot/al  Highness  l^Htut-rE  of  OaLEANS," 
the  king  elect  interrupted  him  with  "  Louis  Philippe." — Perrier, 
correcting  himself,  repeated  ^^  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,'"  &c. — 
p.40S. 

After  explaining  and  ridiculing  the  doubts  of  his  fellow  king- 
makers whether  they  should  call  tiieir  creature  Louis  XIX.  or 
Philippe  VIL,  and  the  intermediate  device  of  thus  calling  him 
Louis  Philippe,  because  that  combined  name  had  uo  historical 
antecedents,  he  proceeds, — 

'  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  king  went  out  shaking  hands 
Sit  a  prodigious  rate  with  the  peers,  the  deputies,  and  even  the  crowd 
through  which  he  walked  to  his  carriage.  1  blamed  this  shaking  of 
liands  in  the  Lieutenant- General  on  the  3l5t  July,  1830  ;  I  approve  it 
still  less  in  the  King  on  the  9th  August.  It  is  not  from  any  regard 
to  royal  dignity  that  I  censure  this  familiarity,  hut  because  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  falseltaod — because  it  fraudulently  atFeets  a  kind  of 
equality  which  is  neither  in  the  thoughts  of  him  who  gives  nor  him 
who  receives  this  indecorous  greeting'. 

*  I  had  received  in  the  morning  a  note  from  one  of  the  king's  aides- 
de-camp  to  invite  me  to  dine  at  the  Palais  Royal.  I  arrived  rather 
late, — [how  lucky  that  the  sentinel  at  the  do»r  did  not  tell  M.  Berard, 
as  he  had  told  M.  de  Mortemart,  ilesl  imp  tard .'] — they  were  just  going 
to  dinner.  I  slided — without  being,  so  to  speak  (pour  ainsi  dire},  ob- 
served— into  the  crowd  of  guests.  The  chief  actors  of  the  revolutioa 
were  present  at  this  banquet,  which  was  royal  only  in  its  magni- 
ficence. Every  one  seemed  as  much  at  ease  as  if  he  were  dining  in  a 
friend's  house;  hut  it  is  right  to  add,  no  one  trespassed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  respectful  famdiarity.  But  alas  !  this  real  dtizen-Toyalty 
did  not  last  long.  Those  who  were  about  the  king  did  not  like  a 
crowd  of  familiar  competitors,  and  they  soon  created  a  kind  of  court. 
The  king  began  to  find  himself  isolated  in  a  certain  degree  from  the 
simple  citizens — [simple  indeed  !] — and  by  degrees  he  came  to  know 
nothing  of  their  wants,  to  forget  their  interests,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
hecoaie  a  king  just  like  any  oUter.' — p,  410, 
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Here  we  see  the  germ  of  M.  Berard's  dtscoiilent.  He,  the 
founder  ot  the  inonarchv,  !iappeiie<l  to  come  late  to  tLis  inaugural 
feast — lUey  had  the  in;;ratitude  not  to  wail  dinner  for  him — nay, 
he  was,  puur  atnsi  lilre,  uiinotited,  and  he  soon  discovered  symp- 
toms that  tlie  '  ciliieuking  '  was  to  become  '  a  king  just  like 
any  otlier.*  The  king,  on  ibis  occasion,  however,  saw  his  niislake 
in  lime,  and  after  dinner  seized  an  opporlunily  of  paying  his 
court  to  M.  Berard. 

•  I  had  not  spoken  to  the  kinor  or  queen,  and  did  not  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  iio,  when,  after  dinner,  strolling^  out  on  the  terrace 
which  divides  the  court  and  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  I  was 
met  by  the  king.  He  eamc  up  to  me  wiih  the  most  aifahle  air,  and, 
after  a  few  words  of  the  kindest  civility,  he  added,  "  M.  Btirard,  I 
ahall  never  forget  the  tact  and  judgment  with  which  you  know  how  to 
seize  an  opportunity.  In  two  most  important  circumstances  you  were 
the  first  to  see  Avhat  ought  to  he  done,  and  the  first  to  do  it."  "■  Sire," 
I  replied,  "  when  one  is  inspired — [this  reminds  us  of  Joseph  Surface's 

^  the  mail  who '] — by  the  luve  of  one's  country,  one   is  seldom 

wrong,  and  always  in  a  hurry  to  attain  his  object — tftat  which  we 
have  accomplished  to-day  will  receive  the  approbation  of  all  France." 
His  majesty  then  asked  me  if  I  ivas  acquainted  with  the  queen;  and 
on  my  answering  in  the  iiegatiA'e,  he  ran  to  a  short  distance,  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  brought  licr  to  me.  " I  presentyou,  inydeaT*  the 
man  who  has  done  us  such  services,  and  to  whom  ^ve  owr  smh  dtrp 
ohligalian."  The  queen  having  «c/rfj"fsjed  «ie — [the  queen  addrexsed 
kirn.'] — in  obliging  terms.  "  1  am  happy,"  I  replied  to  lier — [fui  re- 
pliijuaije — every  word  is  precious,]  "  that  thai  which  deserved  my  re- 
spect and  affection  hapjiened  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
France — had  they  required  another  course,  that  otlier  course  1  should 
have  taken."  This  freedom,  perhaps  a  little  downright  {brusque),  was 
very  well  taken,  and  produced  fresh  compliments  to  me.  I  was  com- 
plimented alKo  by  the  Duke  de  Chartres  and  Madame  Adelaide. 

'  /  tvM  then  a  consideruhle  mn?i  to  ivhoni  ihnj — [on — the  king  and 
queen,  the  heir-apparent  and  the  princess  royal,  dwindled  into  os — the 
Iliad  in  a  nut-shell!] — to  whom  fApy  openly  avowed  that  they  owed  some 
gratitude,  in  whose  praise  they  never  could  say  enougii  !  My  favour, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  courtiers,  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  to 
excite  their  envy,  and  I  was  able,  during  that  evening,  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  intoxication  of  courts.' — lb. 

Like  other  intoxications,  (his  evaporated  by  next  morning,  and, 
as  poor  M.  Berard  informs  us,  with  a  very  natural  expiession  of 
wonder  and  dtsappointnienl,  he  never  again  entered  the  Palais 
Royal  as  a  favourite — no,  not  even  as  a  guest;  wliicli  was  ihe 
more  remarkable,  because  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting 
everybody. 

•  We  are  obliged  to  iusett  the  vvorJs  '  my  dear '  to  lender  tbe  faDniliai  efiect  cf  the 
tulot/rmcHt  wbicli  B6raid  puts  into  the  KIu^s  raouth. 
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This  disappoiiitment  was,  however,  considerably  alleviated  by 
his  nominaiioti  to  the  office  before  mentioned ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  his  language  or  his  coiiditct  must  have  given  serious  offence, 
for  we  tiiid  that  on  the  very  remarkable  date  of  the  5th  June, 
ISS'Z,  our  kifiij-maker  was  most  unceremoniously  and  ungra- 
ciously destitue — dismissed  from  his  office,  and  *  restored  to  the 
tranquil  enjoyments  of  private  life.* — (p.  35.) 

If  we  are  to  believe  his  own  assurances — and  who  can  be  a 
better  judge  ? — nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  a  nwn  of  his 
dii>])OS]iion  than  to  be  thus  relieved  from  '  one  of  the  first  offices 
of  the  administration/ witli  a  large  salary  and  extensive  patronage 
^liis  disnu«sal  was  really  a  jouissaua\  On  his  own  account, 
therefore,  he  felt  nothing  like  regret — Oh  no;  but  he  felt  for  his 
country — the  total  faii-u re  of  the  Revolution  to  accomplish  its  pro- 
mises, and  the  illiberal  and  despotic  measures  of  the  ministry, 
have  obliged  him  reluctantly  to  publish  the  present  work,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  circumstances  which 
placed  the  CUizen-king  on  the  throne,  and  of  various  subsequent 
events  which  prove  that  the  king  was  \ery  soon  tiled  of  being 
a  citixen.  It  was  in  vain,  M.  Berard  says,  that  the  ministry 
offered  him  compensation  for  his  loss  of  ofHce — to  place  him 
on  the  list  of  salaried  privy  councillors  —  to  appoint  him 
receiver-general  of  a  hicratiie  district — nay,  to  elevate  him  to 
the  peerage.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  common  friends  repre- 
sented the  fort  offrevx — the  frightful  mischief  he  would  do  the 
government  of  his  own  creation,  if  he  published  this  work — all  in 
vain  :  his  honour,  his  conscience,  and  his  patriotism,  required  that 
he  should  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  charter,  which  the  king 
and  his  miaislers  equally  violate — and  the  work  is  published  !  There 
were,  however,  we  observe,  some  other  circumstances,  which  seem 
to  have  concurred  with  his  patriotism  in  inducing  him  to  take  this 
step.  We  put  his  own  dismissal  out  of  the  question,  because  he 
assures  us  it  had  no  eti'ect  on  him  :  but  he  had,  it  seems,  in  his 
days  of  favour,  procufed  for  an  old  friend  and  follower — one  Ber- 
ihier — the  very  honourable  and  comfortable  office  of  sub-prefect 
at  Corbeil.  The  ministry,  not  content  with  sending  M.  Berard  'to 
enjoy  the  leisure  of  private  life,'  conferred  a  similar  favour  on  M. 
Berthier  ;  and  another  of  his  friends,  one  M.  Poye,  seems  to  have 
been  similarly  treated  :  this  gross  injustice — this  '  departure  from 
the  ptinciplc  of  the  glorious  revolution — resounded  bom  one  end 
of  France  to  the  other,'  and  excited  general  indignation.  This 
was  quite  enough  to  rouse  M.  Bdrard — but  worse  remained  behind. 
M.  Btfrard,  even  in  his  happy  retirement,  had  stdl  the  welfare  of  his 
country  at  heart,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  recalling  himself  and  his 
principles  to  the  recollection  of  the  king — to  whoni^  therefore, 
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he  acidressed,  on  the  31st  July,  1832,  a  letter  of  political  advice. 
Will  oiir  reacleis  believe  it  \ — tlie  king,  the  citizen-kiu^,  the  creature 
of  M.  Utiraicl,  who  shakes  ImiiiJs  with  evt'iybody,  and  even  asks 
the  private  beiiliiicls  at  the  gales  of  his  palace  to  step  in  to  dinner 
— the  king  look  no  notice  of  M.  Berard's  letter!  Most  men 
woiiUI  have  nndcrslood  so  broad  a  Wail,  and  have  abandoned  the 
utigraleiid  and  unforlunatu  monarch  to  his  own  evil  ways  ;  but 
M.  Berard  felt,  as  he,  with  singular  modesty,  tells  the  king, — 

*  Sire,  when  /  took  upon  mysdf  in  propose  the  dismuxal  of  CharksX. 
and  Ike  elevation  of  Lout. i  Philippe,  I,  in  some  sort,  identified  my  ex- 
istence \vitli  tliut  of  yourMajeaty.  Nothing  disagreeable  can  happen 
to  you,  that  must  not  be  a  thousand  times  more  disagreeable  to  me. 
The  event  which  shoukl  simke  your  throne  would  endanger  my  safety, 
perhaps  my  life.  I  ought,  then,  for  my  own  sake,  to  have  my  eyei 
open  to  the  smallest  dangers  to  which  you  can  be  exposed.' — p.  35. 

With  these  sentjments,  he  ventured  on  a  second  letter — dated 
1 1th  June,  1833  —  hui  that  too — -incredible  as  it  may  seem — 
remained  equally  unnoticed.  Wliat,  then,  could  the  poor  man  do 
but  appeal,  from  the  deaf  ear  of  the  king,  to  the  candour  of  the 
public,  which,  he  hopes,  has  not  yet  forgotten  liis  innnense  ser» 
vices?  Alas!  there  again  we  fear  M.  Berard  has  met  nothing 
but  disappointment — his  work  has  produced  less  sensation  ihau 
he,  and  even  than  we,  could  have  expected.  The  royalists,  or  at 
least  one  section  of  ihem — a  small  one,  we  hope — have  absolutely 
allied  thentselves  with  Berard,  and  tlieiefure  deal  tenderly  witb 
him  ;  but  llie  republicans  and  tlie  Orleanisls  are  etiually  ashamed  of 
die  man  and  annoyed  by  his  revelations,  ami  have  combined  to  say 
as  little  as  possible  about  the  book.  IVluch,  moreover,  of  what 
he  had  to  tell  had  been  anticipated  by  Sarrans  and  others;  and, 
finally,  lie  is  such  a  fulsome  coxcomb,  so  dull,  so  verbose,  that 
he  deprives  what  is  new  in  his  work  of  all  the  point  and  piquancy 
which  it  could  derive  from  the  pen:  pointed  and  piqnaut  it  cer- 
taiidy  is,  but  it  is  by  the  mere  force  of  llie  facts  ;  and,  indeed, 
we  might  even  say  that  the  facts  are  sometimes  made  more 
striking  by  the  egotistical  pedantry  of  the  unconscious  narrator. 
'  What  must  be  the  people  where  a  monkey  is  the  god?'  What 
must  be  a  khig  and  constitution  made  by  such  a  feljow  as  Berard? 

but  mean  as  M.  U^rard's  motives  may  be,  and  small  as  is  his 
literary  merit,  his  book  preserves  so uje  facts,  explains  some  circuni- 
Btancts,  and  illustrates  some  chaiacters,  which  are  important  to 
the  true  history  of  the  July  Revolution,  and  which  verify,  by  new 
evidence,  all  that  we  have  said  of  the  detestable  origin — the  stilish 
and  sordid  maiiagement-^lhe  shameless  inconsistency  and  signal 
ladiuc  in  every  jioint,  except  the  aggrandisement  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, of  that  deplorable  intrigue^  the  success  of  vviiich  is  as  dis- 
graceful 
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graceful  to  ihe  good  sense  and  honour  of  the  French  people,  as  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre  was  to  their  good  feelings  and  liiinianity. 

The  first  and  the  most  im|>ortant  question  as  to  tliis,  or  per- 
haps any  other  revolution,  is,  what  were  its  motives  and  its  causes? 
Did  Charles  X.  make  a  wanton  attack  on  the  liberties  of  his 
pe(i|}k'  •  or  was  he  the  victim  of  an  unconstitutional  conspiracy  ?  Is 
it  his  crime  to  have  allempted  liie  destruction  of  the  Charter,  or  his 
miiforfune  not  to  have  had  sufficient  means  and  manliness  to  de- 
fend it?-^'I"hc  revelations  of  Lafayette  and  Sarrans,  and  the 
avowal  of  the  comediens  de  qtiinse  ans — the  actors  in  the  fifteen 
years'  farce — have  answered  those  questions  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
sovereign  ;  whose  only  error  was  that  he  minilmed  his  otherwise 
just  resistance  to  the  conspiracy,  and  neglected,  in  his  candour 
and  good-nature,  to  employ  in  his  defence  the  means  which  he 
had  within  his  reach,  But  as  this  fact — though  incontestably 
proved  to  the  reason  of  all  impartial  uien — ^is  still  disputed  by  the 
piiasiousand  stll-interest  of  the  triumphant  faction,  we  are  not  sorry 
to  be  able  to  record  the  additional  testimony  of  M.  B^rard.  iJe 
says,  tliat  Laliite — the  prtmiirn  mobile  of  the  revolution — was  at 
once  the  fritiui  of  his  heart  and  the  associate  of  his  politics;  and 
the  fact  is  uiidenied  and  undeniable.  Now  hear  what  he  says  of 
Ludtte's  molives  and  conduct: — 

'  Lafitte  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  desirons  of  placing  the  Orleans 
branoli  on  the  throne  of  France.  One  could  not  converse  confiden- 
tially with  him  fur  two  minutes  without  hearing  him  express  this  sen- 
timent— his  conviction  was  that  the  happiness  of  France  required  this 
cJuinge  of  dynastif.  At  the  moment  of  the  revolution,  Latitte  seconded 
—  hy  hi:(  wishes  (ixjeux),  by  his  advice,  by  his  efforts — an  event  for 
which  he  had  long  been  prepared.  He  possessed  the  confidence  of  a 
great  number  of  the  deputies,  as  well  as  of  private  persons,  and  he 
employed  il  to  bring  about  this  great  work!' — p.  16. 

Al.  Sarrans  has  lately  published  a  second  book,  with  the  at 
once  wilt)  and  just  title  of  *  Conlre  Uiivolntimi  de  18.S0,'  in  which 
he  shows  thiit  L<ouis  Philippe  was  appiized  of  and  encouraged 
Liiiiltc's  treasonable  designs.  He  dates  the  Duke  of  Orleans* 
direct  countenance  of  tlie  plot  from  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of 
BonrdcauH,  though  his  Royal  Highness  continued  to  (he  very 
hiii  to  solicit  and  obtain  personal  and  pecuniary  favours,  and  to 
profess  the  most  devoted  loyalty.  '  One  evening,'  says  Sarrans, 
'  alter  some  general  conversation  with  Lalitte,  about  (he  possibility 
of  bringing  about  a  change  of  sovereigns  after  the  fashion  of  tlie 
linglish  Kevohition  of  lti88,  the  Duke  suddenly  asked  his  friend, 
"  What  shall  1  do  for  }ou  ivhen  I  am  king?'"  We  shall,  per- 
haps, hereafter  have  occasion  lo  consider  more  particularly  this 
curious  work    of  M.    Sarrans  5    we  will  at  present  only  nuiiee 
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llie  facts  just  staled,  and  one  or  two  others  wliicli  are  still  more 
iiupurlaiit ;  namely,  that  old  Lalayelte  and  liia  son  were  personal 
pailicipiitors — or,  as  he  expresses  it,  risked  Iheir  heads — in  the 
treasonable  conspiracy  ol' Ik'lort ;  that  tlicy  had  actually  set  out 
to  join  the  insnrgeuts,  hnl  Hinting,  on  llicir  arriviil  at  Bel'ort,  that 
the  insurrecltoii  had  fiiikd,  they  returned  home — ihougli  their 
friends,  who  knew  all  their  |>roceeding»,  advised  tliem  to  escape 
out  of  France  (vol.  i.  p.  lO*J).  M.  Sairans  further  adds,  as  a 
notorious  ami  admiued  tact,  tliat  the  insurrection  of  July  was  not 
against  the  Ordonnances,  but  against  the  Rvdoration  itself — the 
whole  Restoration!   (vol.  i.  p.  10.) 

There  are  many  other  similar  indications,  both  in  Berard  and 
S^rrans,  but  for  our  present  purpose  these  will  suffice.  U  e  do 
not  pretend  to  say  to  what  degree  the  Duke  of  Orleans  may  have 
been  initiated  into  these  nefarious  mysteries,  but  Lafitte,  we  believe, 
and  die  hiend  of  Lafayette,  wu  see,  not  only  avow,  but  glory  in 
them. 

Now  Lafayette  and  Lafitte  nvay  have  been  good  patriots;  and 
they  and  ihose  who,  for  fifteen  years,  had  been  playing  the  farce  of 
loyalty  to  Louis  and  Charles  while  ihey  were  preparnig  the  eleva- 
tion of  Louts  Philippe,  may  have  thought  that  they  weie  consulting 
the  true  interests  of  France ;  butj  assuredly,  a//  this  entirely  dis- 
proves die  charge  of  a  wanton  aggreasiun  on  the  part  of  Charles; 
wlio — by  his  private  feelings  and  his  public  duty,  his  conscience 
and  his  honour — his  birth  and  the  oath  be  had  taken — by  every  tie, 
individual  and  general,  moral  and  political,  human  and  divine — was 
bound  to  resist  such  a  change,  and  to  maintain  the  existing  consti- 
tution and  the  succession  of  his  children.  Would  Uiathis  measures 
had  been  as  prudent  as  his  motives  Mere  pure  [  Would  that  instead 
of  taking  the  initiative  by  liis  rash  Ordonnances,  he  had  concentrated 
his  forces,  and  stood  upon  the  defensive !  The  crisis  would 
equally  have  arrived— he  would  indeed  have  still  had  the  same 
men  and  the  same  manoeuvres  against  him  ;  but  he  would  have  had 
all  the  rest  of  the  European  world  for  him!  Dii  aliter  vintm — 
we  may  almost  add 

cadit  justissimus  unus 

Qui  fuit  in  Teucris,  et  servantissimus  a;qui. 

The  next  point  of  importance  is  the  result  of  the  revolution, 
and  here  again  M.  Berard  makes  some  valuable  confessions;  and 
first  let  us  consider  what  seems  most  to  aftectM.  Berard — the  fate 
of  the  persons  who  made  llic  revolution  : — 

'  There  were  four  persons,'  he  says,  *  who  above  all  others  may  be 
called  the  creators  of  the  royalty  of  Louis  Philippe — Lafitte,  Lafayette, 
Odillon  Bar  rot,  and  Berard,'- — p.  15. 

And  accordingly  they  were  itinnediately  rewarded.     Lafitte  be- 
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cnine  a  cabinet  and  subseqiieiilly  prime  niinisler;  LafajeUc  was 
Comnianrfaut  General  of  tlie  National  Guard  ;  Odilloii  Barrot 
Pier<;ct  of  the  Seine;  and  Beraid,  as  we  liave  seen,  Directeur 
Genual  lies  Pouts  et  Cliaussees.  But  what  followed?  It  was 
found  tliat  tlte  lieaid:i  and  liaud:>  which  had  been  able  to  overturn  a 
govenuneiit  were  totally  incapable  of  conducting  one  ;  and  Lafitte 
and  Laliiyette,  and  Odillon  Bairot  and  Berard,  were  successively 
dismissed,  and  became  leaders  of  the  opposition  againi^t  tiie  royalty 
they  liad  created.  Nay,  Lafitte,  the  primum  mobile,  we  repeat 
it,  of  the  revolution,  has  been  not  only  dismissed,  but  perse- 
cuted. We  talk  not  of  liis  being  reduced  from  prodigious  aflfltience 
to  beggary — we  suspect  that  it  was  the  ruin  of  his  affairs  which 
threw  Iniii  into  the  Htvoluiion  :  foreseeing  that  he  was  undone,  he 
wished  to  overturn  the  government,  either  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  or 
at  least  to  have  companions  in  his  ruin.  This  lias  been  the  nsual 
cotn-se  of  demagogues,  from  Gracchus  and  Catiline  to  Lutitte  and 
Maberlcy — (oh,  heavy  declension  !) — but  the  government  which 
he  created  lias  been  gratuitously  malignant  against  the  poor 
wretch.  They  have  not  only  ousted  him  from  the  representation 
of  that  district  of  Paris  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  honoured 
and  elected — but,  when  he  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  provincial  col- 
leges, they  actually  dismissed  from  a  small  ofllce  a  man  who, 
having  had  obligations  to  him  in  belter  times,  had  presumed  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  'so  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  glorious 
Revolution  of  July.'  We  care  nothing,  personally,  for  Lafitte  and 
Bt^fanl ;  but  such  ingratitude  as  they  have  experienced  shocks  us, 
as  an  oftence  against  society,  and  even  against  human  nature.  We 
admit,  with  the  Roman  moralist,  ncc  est  lex  jusiior  nlla,  Sec.  ;  but 
ue  cannot  but  abhor  the  executioners  of  that  extreme  justice. 
W'e  return,  however,  to  a  practical  question.  If  the  opposition  of 
.such  enllglilenetl  patriots  was  the  sufficing  cause  of  the  ovtilhrow 
of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  is  their  quarrel  with  the  king  of  their 
own  haudywork  of  no  importance?  J s  their  evidence  to  be  falal 
to  Charles  X.,  and  yet  to  go  for  nothing  as  against  Louis  Phi- 
lippe? But  upon  this  subject  we  Lave  a  couple  of  singular 
avowals  from  M.  Berard. 

"  The  ministry  of  M.  tie  Villele  has  been  designated  as  cleplorahk 
— yet  M.  de  Villele  and  his  colleagues  could  boast  of  having  bestowed 
on  our  country  a  very  different  degree  of  prosperity  from  that  which 
we  are  told  we  now  enjoy.  They,  in  a  wri/  iHlferent  deforce,  had  raised 
pubic  credit,  and  excittd  and  developed  national  industry.  This 
prosperity,  indeed,  not  fiaving  the  liasis  of  public  approbation,  soon 
vanished  before  the  horrible  catastrophe.'*  we  have  suffered;  but  wlien 
public  opinion  shall  become  equally  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  present 
mimilry,  and  shall  consign  them  in  their  turn  to  the  nothingne.ss 
fratn  ivliick  tltey  sltoitld  never  have  emerged,  we  shall  be  puzzled  to  find 
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for  t/iem  an  epithet  of  opprohrivm  mjfidenlly  strong; — their  <Aamr, 
bowcTer,  will  be  more  eloquent  than  our  iiidignaiion.' — p.  20. 

So  that  the  dfplornhle  iniuislry  of  Charles  X.  was  infinitely  better 
than  the  reform  jnimaiiy  o(  Louis  Piiilippe  !  liut  M.  lierard 
makes  his  ioni|tarison  in  tt-rnis  still  more  direct — and  at  once  more 
jtist  ;md  moru  oflensive — in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  king  liiniself, 
«hich,  considering  the  persons  by  whom,  to  whom,  and  against 
whom  it  13  ninde,  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  extraonlinary  pali- 
nodes tisat  ever  was  snii^  by  a  political  penitent. 

•The  ministry  of  M.  c!e  Villele,  or  even  that  of  M.  dc  Polignac, 
never  pushed  so  far  as  the  present  government  does  the  contempt  for 
every  sentiment  of  justice.  When  they  violated  the  law,  at  least 
they  paid  it  the  involuntary  homage  of  contending  that  tiiey  did  not 
violate  it,  It  was  left  for  your  Majesty's  present  ministers  to  establish 
the  principle,  that  power  might,  at  its  convenience,  set  itself  above  all 
law.' — Letter  to  Louis  Philippe,  II tk  June,  1S33,  p.  5. 

*  This/  he  adds,  '  is  the  (rnlh  ;'  and  he  had  already  appealed  to 
Louis  Pliilippe  himself  as  an  evidence  to  liis  veracity — 

'  This  day  tAvo  years,  Sire,  a  Pr»ice— who  a  few  days  later  was,  on 
my  proposition,  proclaimed  King — said  to  me  these  very  words — ''  M. 
Utiard,  you  well  understood  the  state  of  affairs  this  morning,  and 
you  only  have  dared  to  tell  me  the  truth." — I  still.  Sire,  understand 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  still  dare  to  tell  you  the  tTuLh.' — p.  33. 

And  the  whole  subsequent  epistle  was  filled  with  f ruths  so  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  that  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  Louis 
Philippe  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice  of  it, 

8hakspeare  says,'  'Tis  sport  lo  see  the  engineer  hoist  with  his 
own  petard,'  and  certainly  one  cannot,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
grave  consideiations,  but  smile  to  see  poor  B^rard  so  contemp- 
luously  treated  by  the  government  he  had  erected  ;  but  there  is 
one  trivial  circumstance  parLtcularly  pleasant.  Charles  sent,  on 
the  30ih  July,  as  we  have  already  stated,  certain  plenipotentiaries 
into  Paris  to  negocialc  an  accommodation;  one  of  these  was  the 
Duke  de  Moiteniart;  another  was  the  Comte  d'Argout,  who  par- 
ticularly addressed  himself  to  Bc'rard — insisted  warmly  on  the  rights 
of  Charles  X. — and  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  lelVactory 
with  die  vengeance  of  the  European  powers.  Bcrard  was  firm 
and  energetic  ;  he  replied  that  it  was  too  late — that  Charles  had 
ceased  to  reign — and  that  no  human  power  could  ever  bring  either 
him  or  any  of  his  branch  back  again  to  Paris;  and  with  this 
answer,  and  some  expression  of  Berard's  personal  contempt, 
M.  d'Argout  was  obliged  to  retreat  re  infectu.  Two  years  iiad  not 
elapsed  when  the  same  M.  d'Argout,  now  a  minister  of  Louis 
Philippe,  became  I  he  organ  by  which  Berard  received  his  very 
unceremonious  dismissal  from  office !  Did  Moli^re  ever  fancy 
anytliitig  droller  ? 

If 
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If  M.  Thiers  had  not  revived  the  dramatic  censorship,*  we  are 
convinced  that  M.  Scribe  would  not  liave  failed  to  have  extracted 
fiotn  B^rard's  work  a  comedy  much  more  comic  than  '  Ber- 
trand  ef  Rufon.'  We  do  not  presume  to  suggest  how  so  great  a 
master  would  manage  all  the  capabilities  of  such  a  subject,  but 
we  can  imagine  five  very  amusing  acts  which  should  be  a  faithful 
summary  oF  M.  Herard's  Memoirs. 

Act  1.- — The  drama  would  open  with  the  various  meetings  of  the 

*  We  aro  certainly  not  ilisposBil  (o  cumplniu  of  this  exerciw  of  authority;  and 
the  less,  bi-cause  we  sunpect  thnt  we  oursefves  have  hail  some  little  share  iu  tlie 
trnnsactton.  Oiir  readers,  we  hope,  i-ecollect  that,  in  our  Inst  Number  but  utie, 
we  lamentuU  the  jiroBifracy  aS  Ihe  moilern  French  drarna,  and  nfleted  our  oiauitm 
that,  iinleiSii  it  was  repreMed,  iieitlier  private  morals  nor  jmblic  order  could  he 
pnserviid.  We  noticed  piirticularly  a.  drama  called  Antony,  ftoin  which  we  ex- 
truded a  tcenr,  that  cAimut,  w«  think,  be  fur^olten.  Aiithuny  had  been  first  played 
and  ptibliahed  in  1831.  Iu  the  interval  between  th»t  and  April,  ISi-l,  it  bail  tieen 
flayed  levmt^-tfvfn  time*  in  three  of  the  jirintij'al  theatres  of  Paris,  and  times  iniiu- 
intiaUle  on  all  the  stagfl.^  of  France,  not  only  without  objection,  but  with  (ransports 
of  ap[)Uu!>e.  Our  article  arrived  in  Paris  in  April.  Antony  was  antiuunced  at  the 
Fraii^ais  (fur  the  iirat  tiintr  at  that  theatre)  for  Monday  the  23th  April.  On  that  day 
an  iirrick  in  the  Canslihttianiiei,  a  loadinp  ministerial  jaurnal,  pniteiited  agiiinst  the 
in  Jerency  nf  the  pieee,  and  the  scaiidal  of  its  being  represented  at  a  theatre  uver  which 
the  Government  had  mime  coatrul,  That  Biime  day,  M.  ThierH,  Minister  for  the 
Home  Departnieiif,  stnt  an  order  to  forbid  the  representation.  Great  complaints  oa 
the  part  of  DuiniW  Ihe  author,  La  Sali;  the  raanuger,  and  u  Madame  Uuival,  who  was 
to  )ilay  Adelel  They  threatened  the  minister  with  legal  actiuna  before  the  courts 
and  impeachment  in  the  chambers.  The  minister  wa*  Brrn — the  more  respectable 
jdurnah  of  all  purtjes  joined  the  Conttilutioimel,  and  BI.  ThiL'rs's  explanation  was 
micresst'ul  in  the  chamliera.  Indeed,  the  only  ienoiis  objection  made  a(;;ainst  the 
minister  by  the  two  oppuiition  deputies  who  criliciseil  his  proceeding  was,  that  be  had 
siiflt'red  it  to  be  playtjd  trveniy-scren  tunes,  ami  bad  only  stopped  it  at  the  tfveRlt/- 
eii/hlk  represtntatiua.  Thin  remarkalde  fact  lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  was  our  articie 
which  awakened  both  the  editor  of  the  Coittliluiioitiifla'nA  the  minister  to  the  neie.ii- 
sity  of  an  interference.  This  is  certain,  Aniony  had  been  played  teveittifteven  times 
before  our  article  appeared,  and  the  first  time  it  was  anninmced  alter  the  article  had 
reached  Pari*,  it  uhh  ifop/KiL  Two  otlier  circumstances,  trifling-  in  themsilivs  but 
imp»)rtant  as  evidence,  corroborate  this  belief.  The  very  profligate  tcvne  <jiir>led 
by  ui  was  specifically  denounceii  by  the  Con»ti!ulioiiiitl — that  iiiiglii  have  been 
accident — but  another  of  the  Piirisian  papers  which  biok  part  with  Ihe  niinistrr,  not 
only  adduced  in  bis  justification  the  tame  scene,  lint  di<l  go  in  a  very  riinarkHblo 
way.  It  had  happened  that  in  extractinj;  the  passage,  we  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  tnake  it  intelli^ble  to  our  readers  (who  mij^ht  ni.t  have  seen  the  uriginal,) 
to  en/'y  Ihe  tlogt-directium.  Now,  in  tiie  extract  i^iven  ia  the  Pans  journal,  ouH 
tlage-ilirectiont  were  copied  lileradm,  and  not  thote  of  the  orijinnl  p/,iy !  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  prehumptiioiis  in  fl.itteriutf  riiirbelves  that  o>ir  voice 
reached  the  French  authorities,  and  we  trust  it  wdl  not  unpopiilarise  M.  Thiers  with 
our  aeij^hbourH,  that  he  had  the  good  senxe  to  adopt  a  sugi^eslion  of  deceni  y  even 
from  an  Kniflish  pulilicatiun.  Fa»  est  et  ah  konir  iloreri — thout;b  h  e  are,  assuredly,  nut 
only  not  enemies  but  sincere ynWit/*  and  teell-u'uhert  to  the  private  morals,  llie  [Kditicrd 
order,  and  tha  literary  character  of  the  French  people.  Boi  a  new  incident  hns  since 
arisen,  which  will  complicate  this  afiiiir,  and  which  exhibits  the  ammialuui  |iusiliun  in 
which  the  French  government  is  placed.  M.  Dumas,  the  author,  bjis  obtained  a 
virilict  against  the  manager  for  suppressinj;  his  play,  with  10,000  francs  damages, 
«nd  fifty  francs  per  day  till  the  play  shall  be  acted.  So  that  we  have  a  courl  ofjiutiev 
orderin)^  the  repretentatioo  of  a  piece  which  the  Qwernment,  with  the  approbation  of 
(be  Legulalure,  liad  supprexed, 
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conspirators  Jtiring  tlie  two  first  days  and  nights.  The  bascul 
of  thcit  discretion  and  thfir  coinage,  according  us  llie  insurrection 
looked  vp  or  down,  even  as  sketclied  by  M-  Herard,  is  supremely 
ridiculous;  and  this  act  wmdd  eud  with  that  famous  meeting  in 
which  lliese  doughty  patriots  concurred  in  ll»e  necessity  of  publish- 
ing a  bold  protest,  but  when  the  said  protest  had  been  drawn  out 
and  was  ready  for  signature — the  penman  fuuud  that  he  was  Icit 
alone  ;  the  others  having  escuped  by  tlie  back  door  (hterally)  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  signing  what  they  had  advised. 

Act  II. — The  conciUabules  ambukinles  continue  to  skulk  from 
place  to  place,  prudently  dispersing  ihemsehes  whenever  tlie  in- 
surgents come  to  lliem  to  ask  for  ostensible  leaders.  Mcanvvliile, 
the  revolt  appears  to  prosper;  the  Jtli  regiment  of  the  liuej  which  is 
starving  on  its  parade,  ofl'ers  to  join  the  people  if  it  can  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  Colonel  Heymes  and  Bdrard  calculate  that  it  will 
require  7^  17*.  Cci.  sterling  ('200  francs)  to  buy  bread  enough  to 
bribe  these  modern  Esaus.  It  is  a  large  sum — but  nothing 
daunts  the  intrepid  Berard  ;  he,  not  without  great  difliculty,  bor- 
rows ll.  \ls.pd.  from  Lafilte,  who  cashes  a  bill  to  that  amount — 
the  bread  is  procured — tlie  regiment  joins  the  people — and  the 
royalists  are  expelled  from  Paris. 

Act  III.  would  exhibit  the  conspirators,  lately  so  timid  and 
moderate,  become — when  the  clanger  is  over-^'  as  bold  as  lions,' 
The  back-door  men,  who  had  before  shown  the  greatest  disin- 
clination to  be  seen  in  the  businessj  now  appear  in  the  grand 
costume  of  provisional  minislcris  in  possession  of  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state.  But  what  arc  ministers  without  a  king  ? 
Accordingly  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans — 
he  is  not  in  Paris — a  dejnitation  hurries  dov.n  to  fetch  him  from 
Neuilly — '  A'ol  at  home — don't  know  when  he  will  be' — great 
confusion — ihc  deputation  threatens  to  take  his  wife  and  children 
by  force  if  he  does  not  appear— at  last  His  Royal  Highness 
is  found  stowed  away  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden.  He 
now  learns  for  the  first  time  how  the  affair  has  ended — assumes 
the  air  and  spirit  of  his  station — boldly  readjusts  his  dress — and 
consents  to  be  carried  in  triumph  to  Paris.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Berard  offers  a  draft  of  a  charter  to  the  Provisional  Ministers, 
who  desire  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  attend  in  a 
cabinet  council  to  discuss  it — Bdrard  sits  up  all  night  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  sent  for,  but  is  not  summoned,  and  finds  he  is 
myslitied — he  then  soliloquizes — ^not  so  much  on  the  indignity 
thus  offered  to  him,  as  the  hardship  upon  a  pair  of  job-horses  he 
had  hired,  and  vvliich  had  stood  harnessed  at  his  door  from  evening 
till  dawn — he  at  length  goes  to  bed  much  perplexed  in  mind — • 
and  on  rising  next  day  he  iinds  that  Broglic  and  Guizot  have 
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pilfered  his  scheme  and  passed  it  oft"  as  their  own — that  the  new 
king  has  accepted  it  and  the  crown  together,  and  liiat  cverybodjf 
has  got  sonietliing,  and  is  satisfied — except  B6rard, 

Act  IV.  may  rival  the  masquerade  scene  in  Gustavus — tlie 
splendid  inanguration  of  the  king — the  magnificent  banquet 
at  the  Palais  Royal — Berard's  good  humour  a  little  restored 
— lie  patronises  the  king— he  permits  the  queen  to  be  hrmigkt 
in  him — he  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
and  Princess  Adelaide — gets  intoxicated — fancies  himself  a 
favourite' — ^goes  to  bed  happy,  and  dreams  he  is  Madame  de 
Parabfiie.  On  awaking  he  finds,  like  Chriafophcr  Sty,  that  it 
was  all  a  vision — that  he  is  not  afannurite — not  even  a  minister — 
is  niortiticd  at  seeing  his  subordinates  become  iiis  superiors — 
descants  on  the  baseness  of  mankind — and  laments  the  failure  of 
the  Revolution.  13y  and  by  he  is  a  little  consoled  at  finding  that 
he  is  to  be  a  direclor-ijcneral, — '  the  SUes  came  in  with  the  CW- 
tjueror'' — with  a  good  house,  salary,  and  patronage — that  his 
friends  Berlhier  and  Foye  are  sub-prefects,  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  tiie  Revolution  has  not  altogether  failed  !  Berard  orders  a 
grilled  cliiicken  and  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

Act  V.  exhibits  our  hero  decorated  widi  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour, and  giving  audience  in  all  the  pride  of  '  Jine  des  premieres 
fondions  de  V adrninid ration ;'  bnt  in  the  midst  of  his  pump 
— surijil  amari  ullquid — he  sighs  after  the  higher  dignity  of 
a  portefmuUe — and  llie  superior  good  luck  of  the  quondam  Car- 
list,  d'Argout,  comes  across  his  mind.  At  this  moment  the 
oftico  messenger  announces  M.  d'Argonl — '  What,'  exclaims 
the  dignitary,  *  can  he  want? — with  me,  loo,  who  know  him 
— who  sent  hiui  ofi'  the  other  day  with  a  Heu  in  his  royalist 
ear? — 'tis  loo  bad  [ — No,  tell  the  man  I'm  not  visible.'  '  Sir,' 
rejoins  the  messenger,  *  M.  d'Argout  will  not  he  denied;  he 
says  he  comes  from  the  king.'  '  Oh !  the  king ! — the  king  has 
opened  his  eyes  at  last — he  means  to  call  me  to  the  Cabinet,  and, 
as  a  preliminary,  thinks  it  necessary  to  reconcile  me  with  d'Argout. 
Well — well  —  1  am  not  implacable — show  him  in.'  We  caiuiot 
attempt  even  to  sketch  the  ensuing  scene,  in  which  Mr.  Sccrftary 
of  Stale  d'Argout  acquaints  Mr.  Dircdor-Generul  Berard  that 
the  king — his  own  king — '  the  king  after  his  own  charts — has  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  bis  services  [  Our  man  is  thunderstruck; 
but,  before  lie  recovers  his  senses,  enters  M,  Bcrthier — *  Ah,  my 
dear  friend,'  the  ex-diiector  exclaims,  '  1  am  dL-lighted  to  see  you 
—  I  am  no  longer  in  office — my  mind  and  body  both  need  repose 
— let  us  set  out  for  your  comfortable  sub-prelecture  at  Corbeil, 
where  I  may  pass  a  few  quiet  days  till  1  have  recovered  this 
unexpected  blow.'  *  Alas !  uiy  friend,'  rejoius  liertliier,  'it  is  with 
.   vo;..  Lu.  NO.  cm.  T  double 
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double  grief  I  have  to  tell  you,  ihat  ihe  sub-prefecture  is  no  longer 
uiine — 1  have  travfUfd  all  iiiglu  in  the  Coumit  d'Esnonne,  to  tell  you 
lliat  I  loo  mn  dismissed  T — '  Vou  dismissed  ! — tlien  we  must  both 
relire  to  Etttmpes,  where  friend  Foyn  will  uft'otd  us  an  asylum.' 
'  My  <ie:ir  |Kitron,'  cries  Foye,  entering  on  the  opposite  side — 
*  I  am  dismissed  also!'  '  Gracious  heaven!'  exclaims  the  be- 
wildered charter-maker,  *  what  is  to  be  dune  now  ?  all  three 
turned  out  of  liouse  ;itid  home  !  where  shall  we  betake  ourselves? 
1  have  it — let  us  go  to  Lafitte's  ;  he  lias  an  exalted  place — a 
splendid  fortune — a  palace  ni  the  .street  which  the  gralifude  of  ihe 
Revolvtianhaa  called hij  hl^mime — he  can  at  any  rate  shelter  us  for 
a  few  days — Call  a  coach.'  The  trio  of  friends  gei  in,  and  desire 
the  fiacre  to  drive  to  the  Kite  Lafitle.  '  Rue  Lafitte! '  mutters  the 
coaclinian,  *  juii  mean  Rtie  d'Artois;'  -  no  matter — they  arrive, 
and  ask  for  liie  President  of  the  Conncil — '  Alas!  sir,  M.  Lalilte 
is  dismissed— his  house  is  advertised  for  sale — the  government  are 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  ruin  him — he  is  subsisting  on  the 
charity  of  his  friends,  and  he  left  word  that  if  you  called — as  he 
had  no  doubt  you  would — he  desired  that  you  would  pay  hiui  the 
7l,  17s.  C)d.  that  he  lent  you  in  July,  iSdiJ,  to  bribe  the  oth  regi- 
ment of  the  line.'  /\nd  so  would  end  the  comedy  ;  for  the  title- 
page  of  wliich,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  extract  pohtical  dramas 
from  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  we  venture  to  suggest  as  an 
epigraph  : — 

li  lui  falhit  Jl  jeun  retonrner  au  logis, 

Honteux  comme  un  renard  qu'une  poule  aurait  pris, 

Serrant  la  queue,  et  portant  has  I'oreiile  ! — 
TrompeiiTS,  c'est  pour  tons  que  j'ecm — 
Atlendez-vous  a  lapareiiiei — Le  Renard  d  la  Cigorpie. 

This  is  really  a  very  faithful  summary  of  M.  Btrard's  work ; 
but  in  this  farcical  embroglio  there  is  a  more  serious  consi- 
deration at  bottom.  We  formerly  noticed  with  some  surpri.se, 
that  M.  de  Mortemart,  Charles's  Ministre  manque,  had,  imme- 
diately on  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  been  favoured  with 
the  embassy  to  Russia,  one  of  the  best  appointments  in  the  new 
king's  gift.  We  at  that  time  omitted  to  state  the  additional 
fact,  that  the  other  Carlist  negociator,  d'Argout,  was,  in  a  few 
months  after,  advanced  into  Louis  Philippe's  cabinet  as  Minister 
of  Marine — and  amidst  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
he  only,  we  believe,  has  continued  to  maintain  his  ground.  Does 
not  ail  this  justify  the  suspicion  which  we  formerly  suggested, 
and  which  M.  Sarrau.s  now  unequivocally  avows — that  the  un- 
happy Charles  was,  at  least,  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his 
plenipotentiaries?  This,  perhaps,  was  aait  should  be;  in  winding 
up  a  comedie  de  quinse  ans,  it  was  fit,  according  to  alt  dramatic 
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rules,  that  the  last  scene  sliould  carry  the  intrigue,  the  deception, 

and  the  perfidy  to  ihe  highest  point. 

To  those  who  took  otilv  at  the  exterior  of  events,  it  may  appear 
that  any  niyslidculiou  of  the  king's  negocialors  was,  on  tlie  .'30th, 
quite  gratuitous.  Charles  and  his  family,  it  would  seem,  were  then 
gone  for  ever,  and  iill  this  niiimmeiy  might  have  been  spared;  but 
no — M.  Berard  lets  us  into  llie  true  state  of  the  case,  by  tlie  most 
importunt  and  vahiable  disclosure  in  his  whole  work.  In  answer  to 
some  objection.stliat  the  conditions  onwhich  As  proposed  to  confer 
the  crown  on  Louis  Philippe  were  not  sufficiently  liberal,  hejnslilies 
himself  by  stating  tliat  neither  the  new  ministry  nor  the  chamber 
itself  wete  prepared  to  go  farther — that  ilicy  icrre  rehidmit  to  go 
so  far — and  that  he  acted  with  a  sound  discretion,  in  not  pushing 
hm  principles  to  the  extent  he  himself  would  liave  wished,  but 
which  assuredly  would  have  been  unpalatable  to  the  majority  of 
ihe  Htnifse;  and  this  view  of  his  difficulty  lie  supports  by  the  fol- 
lowing avowal : 

'  In  the  disposition  ill  which  the  Chamber  tlien  was  (5th  Aug.),  and 
according  to  the  real  opinion  of  ihe  majority,  it  wouki  certainly  have 
been  muck  more  easy  to  induce  it  to  confer  the  crown  on  Henry  V. 
than  on  the  Duke  nj  Orleans.  A  proposition  of  that  nature  would, 
I  am  convinced,  have  united  a  greater  number  of  votes  than  my  own!' 
— p.  208. 

Ilie  populace  of  Parts  would,  perhaps,  at  that  moment  have 
been  of  nnolher  opinion  ;  tlu-y  had  fought  and  bled,  and  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  without  liaving  aumethimj  to  show  for  their 
trouble.  The  exchange  of  Charles  for  his  grandson  wouki  have 
scarcely  been  enough — ihey  would  have  preferred  the  republic, 
as  a  more  striking  tiophy  of  their  victory— l>ut  they  accepted,  from 
the  hands  of  Lafayette  and  Lalitte,  the  Citizen- king  •  with  what  real 
cordiality,  we  may  galhf  r  fiutn  the  periodical  insurrections  which 
have,  ever  snicc  his  acces.sion,  drenched  I'aris  in  blood.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  populace — perhaps  we  may  say  the  people — \\as 
then,  lias  been  since,  and  ever  will  be,  very  indilieient  tt)  princi- 
ples or  dynasties ;  novelty — ckauge  is  always  llieir  first  object — 
the  greater  tlie  novelty,  the  nvore  violent  the  change,  the  better; 
but  they  would  have  been,  hungre  mulgre,  satisfied  with  as  much 
as  they  could  gel. 

During  the  first  of  the  Three  Days,  a  change  of  ministry  would 
have  quieted  lire  tumult  ;  on  the  second,  and  perhaps  on  the 
tiiird,  iho  abdication  of  the  Iving  and  the  elevation  of  the  Dau- 
phin would  have  sufficed;  on  the  .'JUlh  of  July,  the  proclamation 
of  Henry  V.  would  have  satisfied  every  one,  except — an  important 
exception,  we  admit — Lafitte  and  his  Orleauist  clique  and  hired 
insurgents  ;  but  even  they  would  probably  not  have  dared  to  ofter 
any  oppusitiou.     That  clique  at  leugtli  previuled  in  cairying  tlie 
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departure  from  the  coiisliUition  a  step  fattlier,  and  by  their  success 
so  iiiibuci!  llie  public  mind  witli  llie  principle  nf  chancre,  lliat 
scarcely  a  month  has  passed  in  wliich  there  luis  not  been,  on  some 
point  of  FraDcc,  a  formidable  insurrection  against  the  established 
goverunieiit:  and  the  Citizen-king,  who  was  placed  on  tiie  throne 
hj  the  victory  of  the  people  over  the  troops,  has  only  maintained 
himself  on  it  by  the  victory  of  the  troops  over  the  people.  A 
series  of  lamentable  conflicts,  a  series  of  unconstitutional  laws, 
a  series  of  oppressive  prosecutions,  a  series  of  augmentations  of 
the  army,  and  a  series  of  annual  defrcits  in  the  public  revenue, 
are  the  evidence — the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  foundation  upon  wliich  the  government  of  Louis  Pliilippe 
stands. 

The  proceedings  which  that  government  is  forced,  by  the  ori- 
ginal sin  of  its  princi|)le,  to  adopt,  involve  inconsistencies,  absurd- 
dities,  and  contradictions  to  all  its  professions  and  promises, 
wiiicli  would  be  ludicrous,  if  the  causes  were  not  so  deplorable, 
and  the  consequences  so  alarming.  Only  tliink  of  the  King  of 
the  Barricades  proposing,  through  the  Ministry  of  the  Barricades, 
to  the  Chamber  of  the  Barricades,  a  penal  law  against  barricades 
— against 

'  Ceux  qui,  dans  nn  mouvement  insurrecdonnel,  auront  fait  ou  aidtl  k 
faire  des  bauricades,  des  retrancheraens,  ou  tous  autrestravaux  ayant 
pour  objet  d'entraver  on  arreter  la  fyrce  publique.' 

One  member,  M.  Charamule,  had  the  decency  to  move,  as  an 
amendment,  the  omission  of  the  word  barricades.  '  I  need  not,' 
he  said,  *  detail  the  motives  of  my  proposition.'  The  ministers 
were  abashed,  and  made  no  answer  ;  but  the  amendment  was 
rejected  ! — (Debates,  ].'>//i  May,  ]8.'}4.)  And  wliat  renders  all  this 
the  more  piquant  is,  that  only  a  week  before  the  introduction  of 
this  law,  the  king  had  on  his  birlh-day  graciously  accepted  the 
felicitations  of  a  deputation  of  the  Decorc's  de  Juillet — of  the  men 
who  had  received  public  thanks,  ribands,  and  pensions  for  their  share 
in  the  barricades — (Monileur,  3d  May.) 

But  it  was  not  to  one  or  two  acts  of  sahilary  incnnsisfency — of 
laudable  apostacy^thsl  the  government  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course :  all  the  operations  of  social  life  have  been  controlled  and 
iranimellcd  by  a  s.eries  of  laws — some  of  tliem  permanent,  and 
all  applicable  lo  every  part  of  France — ninch  more  invasive  of 
individual  liberty  than  our  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  is  temporary 
and  local  in  its  operation.  It  will  seem  to  our  readers  hard  to 
credit  that  such  should  be  the  lesult  of  the  Three  Great  Days 
q/*  Liberty;  but  it  is  so  true,  that  the  ministers  boast  of  it. 
Hear  what  the  principal  organ  of  the  government  says  : — 

•  To  the  'distribution  of  handbills,  we  oppose  a  law  against  news- 
venders    and    hawkers  —  to  the   clubs   and   unions,   a  law  against 
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associations — to  the  fomenters  of  civil  war,  the  two  laws  wliicli  are 
now  under  discussion  [forbidding  individuals  to  keep  fire-arms,  ami 
that  to  whic'li  we  have  just  alluded,  against  bcirricadesy  Sic] :  so  that 
nothing  escapes.  Wherever  revolt  fan  appear,  we  have  a  law  ready 
to  meet  it, — in  the  press — in  dubs — or  behind  barricades.'!!' — Journal 
des  Dibats,  I2lfi  May. 

And  all  lliis  from  a  government  which  was  exclusively  created  by 
the  jrress,  by  iUe  dults,  and  by  the  barricades!  We  really  do  not 
think  that  the  eftVotitery  of  all  mankiud,  from  Cain  lo  Lord 
Jiroughani,  it"  it  had  been  registered,  could  have  ofl'ered  so  wonder- 
fnl  a  coudeiismioii  of  impudence  as  this  little  paragraph.  But  not 
content  willi  their  share  in  this  general  inconsisiency,  tiie  individual 
ministers  have  each  their  own  peculiar  apostacy.  M.  d'Argout, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Charles  X.'s  agent  to  repel  Louis 
Philippe  from  ihe  throne,  is  now  become  Louis  Philippe's  agent 
in  persecuting  those  %vho  raised  him  to  it.  M.  Persil,  a  patriotic 
lawyer,  who  in  l6;J0  instigated  and  defended  revolt,  is  now  keeper 
of  the  seals,  and  introduces  the  laws  we  have  alluded  to  against 
clubs,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  barricades,  behind  which  be 
stood. 


M.  Persil,  in  1830. 

*  The  people  never  rise  Inil 
to  aveiif}^  public  calanulies.  In 
July,  the  people  were  without 
arms,  but  they  sooti  found  them 
in  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths, 
and  the  victory  was  decided. 

'  The  people  have  a  right  to 
demand  justice  against  those  who 
forced  them  to  take  arms,  &c.' 


M.  Persil,  in  1834. 

'  Whoever,  in  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement,  shall  seize 
arms  or  ammiinilion,  either  in 
sliops,  warehouses,  or  arsenals, 
shall  be  condemned  to  work  as. 
convicts,     ^iraiaux  forces.'] 

'  It  is  the  duty  of  government 
to  defend  itself  against  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  violence,  &c.' 


M.  Thiers  was  in  the  Tliree  Great  Days — great  days  to  him  at 
least — the  editor  of  a  newspaper  :  he  is  now  a  deputy,  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  minister  for  the  lionie  department. 


M.  Thiers,  a  journalist. 

'  There  is  7io  danqer  in  an  un- 
restricted press.  Nothing  but 
truth  can  have  any  effect.  What 
is  false  can  do  no  harm  ;  its  vio- 
lence defeats  itself.  No  govern- 
ment was  ever  overthrown  by 
libels.* 

While  M.  Iliiers  was  a  journalist,  nolliiug  so  innocent  as  the 
unreal ricted  liberty  of  the  pre.'ss ;  when  M.  'I'hieis  becomes  a  mi- 
ni.ster,  the  press  is  the  cmiAv  nf  all  mlsvhiff.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood— nc  do  not  blame  Louiii  Philippe  or  his  Goverumcnt 

for 


M.  Thiers,  a  minister. 

'  The  insurrections  both  of 
Paris  and  Lyons  have  been  caused 
bij  Iheprens.  It  is  the  press — the 
press  in  tjeneral — which  has  oc- 
casioned those  deplorable  misfor- 
tunes.' 
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for  the  enactment  of  these  rigorous  laws;  we  believe  tliat  the 
peace  of  France  refiuires  them — -life  aiul  property  could  not  be  sate 
williout  itiem — pt-rliaps  tliey  will  not  be  safe  even  with  lliein  ;  but 
we  do  arraign  them  tor  luiving,  by  their  ititri<^ut's,  their  falsehood, 
and  iheir  violeuce,  overturned  a  nsild  and  wcll-iiiteiuioned  govern- 
mctil,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  on  its  ruins  one  whicii  cuu  only 
be  tnainhiiiied  by  sucli  impudence,  such  aposlacy,  such  despotism  ! 
ludividuallvj  we  ought  to  thauk  these  ministers ;  for  they  have 
accomplished,  sooner  and  more  e^aclly  than  we  hadexpected,  the 
predictions  which  we  ventured,  from  its  very  outset,  to  make  con- 
cerning the  course  of  this  revulutitni. 

But  there  is  another  circuavslance  which,  though  apparently  of 
subordinate  importance,  lowers  our  opinion  of  the  good  sense  of 
the  French  nation  and  the  statesman-like  (jnalities  of  its  governors, 
even  more  than  the  grave  inconsistencies  and  lamentable  events  to 
which  we  have  alhided.  We  mean  the  absurd /f'^ps'with  which  they 
persist  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  lliu  Three  Great  Days. 
Last  year,  the  pavement  of  Paris  was  hardly  dry  from  the  blood 
slied  in  the  cruel  slaughter  of  t!ie  CloHre  St.  Menj,  when  the 
government  endeavoured  to  annise  the  cockneys  of  Paris  with  a 
childish  ff'te,  which  Bartholomew-Fair  vvoidd  be  ashamed  of; 
it  cost,  we  believe,  at  least  oOO,(XX>  franca — -at  a  time  when 
there  was  an  etionnous  deficit  of  the  public  reveuuCj  and  thou- 
sands of  famihes  were  star\ing  in  consequence  ot  those  events 
which  were  to  be  celebrated  by  such  puerile  extravagances.  And 
again  this  year — alter  the  revolt  of  the  I'ilh  of  April  had,  wliile  it 
lasted,  filled  the  streets  of  Paris  witli  terror  and  cainage,  and, 
■when  it  was  over,  all  its  jails  with  prisoners — after  Lyons  had 
been  for  a  whole  week  the  scene  of  the  most  dreadful  massacre, 
famine  and  anarchy* — after  the  Clianiber  of  Deputies  had.  in 
spite  of  a   vain  etalaije  of  humanity   and  sympathy,  found   itself 

•  Tills  siuIHl'ii  flestruction  of  Lyuiis,  whkti  struck  such  wrror  into  the  Liftera/  Mi- 
nistry wf  FriDce,  who  could  not  hut  acktu>wle(lp;«  the  resiilt  nf  their  own  [irinciijles, 
has  recalled  to  the  rucuUectiuu  of  the  clussicat  Kchular  a  curiimn  cuinciiicnce.  Lyon» 
hud  suUered  an  extousiive  calamity  hy  lire  in  (he  time  of  Senecii,  who  cdikIoIbs,  in 
a  letter  to  Luciliiis,  with  the  regret  which  this  larnentnl'le  I'Vftit  must  cause  to  oue 
£*6rra/,  their  common  trienrt.  '  hibetAVia  tinjtler  nunc  irittia  esl,  nuntialu  incrndio  tjtte 
Lu(jd«niiQ5i»  colonia  mtsla  ett,  &c.  '  IJiir  rriciid  Liberui,'  he  writes,  '  is  very  much 
out  ot  spirits  just  nuw  iin  account  of  tlie  ttestrurlion  nf  Ljum.  It  is  indeed  a 
calamity  which  uiiy  inim  must  feel,  iniicli  more  a  lover  of  his  comitrj'.'  Atter 
louie  general  olmervatinrn*,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  this  is  the  more  afflictiiiKi 
'  becaiJie  in  time  of  profiiiiini  peace  more  mischief  tvas  lieen  done  thun  could  have 
heen  exiwded  from  open  war.  This  is  whut,  contrary  In  his  u-nnt,  do  much  afflicti 
our  friend  itAcrti/.' — Senec.  vur.,  vol.  ii.  p.  41".  Senecij'.t  friend  i.iicr«/ was  more 
tender-hearted  than  the  Uberah  of  the  French  Charahera,  who  nei^atived  the  motion 
for  a  small  ridief  fo  the  innocent  sutlerers.  In  these  inTplexiiij;  daya  of  ours,  names 
go  fur  notliing:  a.  Devitshilar  is  called  a  Reformer,  uud  nulhiiij;  on  earth  so  ii/ilieral 
»»  your  j)rofeBii<'d  lAheral.  It  really  reiiulres  more  tlmn  the  iihitosojihy  of  Seneca  to 
hear  such  an  impudent  astsumptioa  of  the  itumes  of  virtues  by  the  very  contrary  vices. 
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obliged,  by  the  stale  of  the  finances y  to  reject  the  petitions  of  the 
innocent  and  starving  sufJlerers  of  Lyons  for  some  aid  from  the 
public-^afler  all  this,  aiiiidst  this  general  mourning  and  financial 
distress,  we  find  llic  same  Chamber  ineirily  voting  200,000 /ra/jcs 
for  fhcfetfs  of  July — as  if  France  were  not  already  sufticieiitiy  dis- 
graced by  these  disorders— as  if  the  inhabitants  of  iier  two  great 
capitals  were  not  suBiciently  punished  by  fire  and  famine,  without 
the  additional  mockery  and  expense  of  these  idle  and  insulting 
fetes!  Talk  not  to  us  of  a  gieat  and  civilized  nation — talk  not  to 
us  of  its  taste,  its  lionour,  its  domestic  virtues,  its  public  spirit, 
when  we  see  a  population  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their 
feflow-citizensj  and  deaf  to  the  cries  of  famislied  widows  and 
orphans,  giddily  precipitating  itself  along  the  Champs  Elysees 
to  climb  les  mats  de  Cocagne,  or  to  the  quays  and  bridges  to  wonder 
at  the  shnulacre  d'lm  vnisseau  de  Ugne,  and  the  mimic  glories  of 
a  tremendous  sea-figlit  in  which  there  was  but  a  single  ship  !  Such 
was  the  exhibition  of  last  year — and  although  the  diminution  of 
the  vote  has  prevented  the  absurdity  taking  so  high  a  Hight,  on 
this  aimiversary,  the  spirit  is  the  same.  But  the  former  ridiculous 
and  disgusting  exhibition  has  produced  an  incident  which  has 
superadded  to  this  heartless  foliy — all  that  was  wanting  to  render 
it  completely  odious — llie  evidence  of  tlie  moat  corrupt  and  pro- 
fligate knavery.  It  was,  it  seems,  that  ingenious  journalist  and 
minister,  M.  I'hiers,  who  imagined  the  idea  of  this  suicide  of  a 
single  ship — a  seafitjht,  as  lie  called  it — in  which  the  simulacre 
de  vuisseau  was  to  perform,  like  Mr.  Mathews,  the  sole  ciiaracter 
in  the  mono-poljlogue.  With  an  attention  to  public  economy  quite 
equal  to  the  taste  of  the  design,  lie  contracted  to  pay  1  jO,000 
francs  for  the  construction  of  this  vessel.  When  \he  fete  was  over, 
the  contractors  quarrelled,  and  went  to  law  about  the  division 
of  the  1  JG,000  francs.  On  the  trial  it  came  out  that  the  ship 
had  cost  but  j(),000  francs,  so  that  this  provident  and  economical 
Jtiinister  had  contrived  to  pay  100,000  francs,  or  two-thirds,  mure 
than  the  thing  was  worth.  That  was  bad  enough — but  worse  re- 
mained behind.  It  turned  out  that  the  nominal  tnakerof  the  con- 
tract had  obtained  it  by  giving  a  //ribe  of  iU,(JOU  francs  to  gorne 
one  who  had  interest  to  procure  him  so  lucrative  a  job  ;  and  when 
he  came  to  divide  tlie  lOO.OOO  francs  with  his  partners,  they  in- 
sisted on  having  one-half  of  tlie  ichole  profit,  while  lie  insisted  that 
the  brilie  of  20,000  francs  should  be  first  subtracted  as  part  of 
Ihe  original  cost.  This  dispute  led  to  the  exposure  which  amused 
Paris  for  twenty-four  hours;  but  we  have  not  heard  thai  any  of  the 
parties  to  this  infamous  peculation  have  been  brought  lu  justice 
— the  public  have  paid  the  whole  sum — the  tribunals,  we  believe, 
have  decided  that  the  bribe  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  prime 
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cost  of  the  timulacre  de  vaisseaxi — and  so  the  affair  seems  to  have 
ended.  Bui  did  the  Rcfoiiiied  ClKiitiber  of  rf}»eneiateii  France 
take  no  notice  of  tliis  scaiidalotis  Irimsactioii  ?  We  have  not  seen 
ihiit  il  wus  ever  so  imieli  sis  iiiciuioued.  But  let  us  not  be  too 
iudij^iiiuit.  We  suspect  lliat,  for  ii  job,  tliere  is  nolhiiig  like  a 
reformed  k^gislatiire  ;  and  we  shall  he  ihimkful  if  our  own  Appro- 
priation Act  does  not  contain  more  than  one  clause  whicii  shall 
eftacc,  both  in  boldness  of  conception  and  magnitude  of  amount, 
the  petty  corruption  of  the  French  administration. 

M.  H^rard  is  verv  indignant  against  the  doctrinnires  or  juste 
milieu,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  chambers,  and  alleges  against 
them,  as  well  as  against  Louis  Philippe — what  cannot  be  denied, 
and  what,  if  anj  oTie  were  bold  enougii  to  attempt  a  denial,  the 
foregoing  instances  would  corroborate — die  most  impudent  incon- 
sistency in  their  principles,  and  the  grossest  jobbing  in  their  prau- 
tice  ;  but  he  docs  not  sec  the  real  cause,  and,  we  will  add,  jusfiji- 
cation  of  the  change.  These  leaders  of  llie  revolt^  when  ihey 
came  to  be  charged  with  the  govcrinnent  of  the  country,  found 
that  no  country  could  be  governed  on  the  principles  wliicii  they 
had  professed  j  and  the  countenance  which  they  had  in  their  days 
of  opposition  given  to  the  Movtfment,  rendered  indispensable, 
for  die  safety  of  persons  and  property,  a  series  of  measures 
proportionably  more  severe  that  Charles  X.  or  any  of  his 
ministers  had  ever  dreamed  of.  The  original  error  of  Louis 
Philippe's  administrations — their  crime  (if  M.  lieiard  pleases 
so  to  call  il) — is  undeniable  ;  but  if  party  and  passion  did 
not  blind  him,  he  would  see  that  the  real  guilt  was  when  these 
ministers  were  co-operating  tvith  him  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment— and  not  when,  as  a  government,  they  iire  forced  lo  have 
recourse  to  measures  (oiherwise  quite  unjustitiable)  to  rejiair  the 
mischief  they  had  done,  and  to  re-organize  civil  and  political 
order.  This  they  have  done — at  least  for  a  season — by  the  sword 
in  the  streets,  aud  by  influence  in  the  Chamber;  and  as  long  as 
they  can  persuade  or  corrupt  the  Chamber  to  maintain  a  great 
military  force  and  to  authorise  its  employment,  ihey  are  safe.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  on  die  composition  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  the  spirit  which  is  likely  to  animate  itj  will  not  be  mis- 
placed here. 

The  Jirst  observation  that  every  one  makes  is  to  wonder  ihat  a 
representative  body,  sprung  from  both  reform  and  revolution, 
should  be  not  merely  so  conservative,  but  so  subservient  to  minis- 
ters as  the  late  Chamber  was,  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  the  new  Chamber  will  be.  But  even  during  lire  intosi- 
catJon  of  the  Three  Great  Days,  the  French  reformers  were  more 
sober  than  Lord  Grey  and  Ins  colleagues.     They  satislied  public 
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extension  at  the  constituency 
ivcd  lo  keep  llie  spirit  of  the 
old  constitution  at"  lliat  iiouse  (in  wliicli  they  well  know  the  real 
power  is  vested)  substantially  iinrbiinged.  ^iay,  indeed,  by  llie  ad- 
dition to  the  constituency  of  iiah-pay  officeis,  pioftssors,  &Lc.  us 
such,  they  brought  into  action  a  body  over  uljicli  the  influence  of 
the  government  was  direct  and  powerful  ;  and  they  did  noiin  any 
sensible  degree  increase  the  purely  democratic  element.  This 
will  appear  by  the  following  facts  : — The  Chamber  consists  of 
459'  members.  Tiic  number  of  eleclois  has  been  variously 
estimated  ;  we  had  believed  it  to  be  about  '203,000 — a  number  ex- 
ceedingly limited  when  compared  with  a  population  of  32,0<)fJ,0U<.) ; 
but  the  result  of  the  late  elections  led  iis  to  conclude  that  the 
real  number  was  considerably  smaller,  and  an  oflicial  report  from 
ihe  Keeper  of  the  Seals  which  has  just  reached  ns,_/txes  it  a  little 
under  170,000.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  elections  are  de- 
cidedly in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes  of  society — of  men 
who  have  soniediing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  llie  democratic  movement,  and  who  have  natu- 
rally and  wisely  sent  men  not  inclined  to  pursue  a  career  of 
change.  But  besides  this  general  consideration,  there  is  another 
important  ingredient  in  the  calculation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  French  Government  has  no  less  than  1 '20,000  places 
at  its  disposal.  This  number  may  seem  enormous  and  incredible 
lo  those  who  do  not  recollect  that  every  kind  of  employment, 
cveu  down  to  a  petty  constable,  is  in  the  direct  gift  of  the 
"ruvvii;  but  we  readily  admit  that  there  must  be  in  this  number 
a  vast  inimber  of  inferior  places  which  could  hold  out  no  temp- 
tation to  persons  of  the  rank  in  life  of  the  electors.  Another 
and  more  sober  estimate  makes  the  places  which  an  elector  or 
his  family  migiit  fairly  hold,  j3,(X)0 ;  and  this  we  believe  is  no 
exiiggeration.  What  an  immense  influence  this  tnusl  give  a 
government,  particularly  when,  as  was  the  fact  at  the  late  elec- 
tions, it  exerted  its  whole  authority  in  the  most  open  and  despotic 
miinnei  !  A  chamber  has  thus  been  obtained,  in  wliicli  the  mi- 
nisterial majority  promises  to  be  greater  than  even  in  the  last ; 
the  ministerialists  are  reckonett  at  about  i^AO,  while  the  oppo- 
sition will  probably  little  exceed  100,  composed  of  seventy  patriots 
of  the  movevient  and  thirty  royalists. 

This  prospect  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  as  regards  the  present 
stability  of  the  French  Governutent  and  the  tranquillity  of  that  coun- 
try ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  relative 
force  of  the  royalist  and  revolutionary  parties.  In  the  iirst  place, 
a  great  niunber,  \\c  believt.'  a  majority,  of  what  are  called  ministe- 
jial  members  are  mere  enemics  io  chutitje :  they  support  this  go- 
vernment, 
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vernment,  and  they  would  support  any  government  that  gave  a 
hope  of  quiet.  Many  of  tliem  avow  that  they  disapprove  the  revo- 
Iiilioii  of  1830;  aii<J  would  preftr  the  legitimate  sovereign — 
tliough  tliey  see  in  the  present  age  and  [losilion  of  Henry  V.,  and 
ill  the  personal  character  of  Lnuis  Pliilippe,  siiflicient  reasons  for 
supporting  the  existing  ortier  of  things.  'I'here  has  been  in  all  the 
French  sisseinblies  a  party — the  least  prominent  in  dehate,  but 
the  most  effective  in  rlivisioris — called  by  itself  the  *  centrp,'  and 
bv  tlie  pnblic  ihe  '  venire,'  who  habitually  support  the  powers  that 
be,  and  who  liave  voted  successively  with  Necker,  with  Robea- 
pierre,  with  Buonaparte,  witli  Louis,  with  Charles,  and  with 
Ijouis  Philippe,  and  would  to-morrow  have  no  objection — but 
quile  tiie  coiUrury — to  vote  wiili  Henry  V.  if  he  were  once 
quietly  seated  on  his  throne.  But  there  is  iu  reference  to  this 
subject,  another,  and  even  more  important,  observation  to  be 
made,  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  view  the  anomalies  of  dje  revo- 
lutionary system.  All  Europe  Jias  long  aniuseii  itself  with  the 
elasticity  of  French  consciences,  and  the  number  of  contradictory 
oaths  w'liicli  every  pnblic  man  in  that  couirtiy  has  swallowed  with- 
out the  slightest  derangement  of  his  political  stonioeh.  Louis 
Philippe  ha.'*  taken,  they  say,  eleven, ^~M.  de  Talleyrand  thirteen. 
'I'here  was  not  one  remarkable  man  who  concurred  in  the  ex|iul- 
sioi]  of  diaries  X.  wtio  had  not  lepealerily  sivorn  iidelity  to  him. 
We  know  how  all  these  oaths  were  kept.  But  amidst  this 
general  laxity,  or,  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  peijury,  there 
was  one  exception — there  was  one  party  which  always  pre- 
served ils  honour — we  mean  the  pure  royalists — the  vnen  who 
'  served  God  and  honoured  the  king.'  When  lh»  new  cliarter 
M'us  established,  there  was  a  great  inclination  in  France  to 
nbo)i.sh  this  miliidluwed  mockery  of  pt^liticul  oath.s  ;  but  the 
loiig-siL;lited  Ihctriiuiiren  were  of  a  iliderent  opinion — they  felt 
tliat  the  oaths  had  never  tramnielled  (heir  consciences,  aird  they 
knew  that  to  the  friends  of  tlie  legitimate  line — to  the  party  of 
loyalty  and  religion — outlis  would  become  a  serious  obstacle  and 
embarrassment.  They,  therefore,  wise  in  their  generation,  adroitly 
turned  that  which  had  been  a  mere /J/fce  into  n  serious  unrl  most 
p^/'ectiw,  barrier.  'I'hey  exacted,  tjot  oidy  from  all  otlice-liolders, 
but  even  troiii  all  electors  and  candidates,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  system  and  to  Louis  Philippe  hij  name.  Tins  rulicnious 
juggle,  by  wliicii  men,  who  scolied  at  the  obligations  of  an  oath, 
contrived  to  assure  the  triumph  of  tlieir  own  perjury,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  consciences  of  those  wlio  felt  tiie  sanctity  of  such  a  tie, 
Jias  had  a  very  iitqiurlanl  effect.  It  drove  from  tlie  Houses  of 
Peers  and  Deputies,  from  the  Bench,  from  the  magislrature, 
from   the  offices,  fruui   the  uavy,   the  army,  and  even  from   the 
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national  guard,  those  whose  superior  delicacy  of  minH,  or  Avhose 
Jiiglier  sense  of  duty,  scrupled  to  incur  this  degradation.  About 
oue  hundred  peers  retired,  but  the  number  of  those  who 
resigned  otiier  pubhc  fiiuctious  ou  this  account  was  not  uunieroua. 
When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  niajurity  of  the  ioHueiitial 
statesmen  gave  the  example,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  thalluimbter 
men  should  forfeit  the  means  of  existence  of  tiiemselves  and  their 
families.  Nay  ;  some  very  respectable  royalistS;  in  tfie  dilemma  of 
ahernativc  duties,  thought  that  they  would  best  serve  what  ihey 
tliouglit  the  good  c^use,  by  keeping  tlieir  places  in  the  CIvambers 
and  on  the  Bench ;  these,  therefore,  brought  themselves  to  accept 
the  oalh  under  various  kinds  of  protests  and  reservations,  which, 
though  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  public  niiiid  or,  perhaps,  to 
their  own  consciences,  had  yet  the  effect  of  lubricating  the  oath  to 
the  more  nunierous  classes,  who,  in  less  prominent  situations, 
were  glad  lo  avail  themselves  of  so  respectable  and  so  convenient 
an  example.  On  the  approach  of  the  late  elections,  tliis  difhculty 
began  to  be  ni'>re  sensibly  felt,  and  both  tlie  royalist  and  repub- 
lican papers  endeavoured  lo  persuade  the  electors  of  llieir  respec- 
tive parties  that  their  first  duty  was  to  (heir  country,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  captious  formula  required  by  their 
unconscientious  adversajies,  from  concnirinir  in  the  elections. 
A  few  royalist  candidates  and  a  con.siderable  ntunber  of  electors 
adopted  tliis  view,  and  swallowed  the  unpahilable  oalli,  but  a  still 
greater  number,  with  the  noble  names  of  Chatt-aubriand  and 
Fivz-.lames  at  their  head,  rejected  this  doctrine  of  expediency,  and 
adhered  lo  die  strict  dictates  of  lionour  and  conscience.  This  has 
produced  a  marked  though  not  yet  hostile  schism  in  the  royalist 
party.  It  has  impaired  and  divided  its  slrenj^th — but  it  has  not 
excited  any  persnnal  animosity ;  ihe  nou-jurors.  do  not  blame 
those  who  to<jk  the  oalh.  and,  on  the  contrary,  afiet't  to  ap- 
plaud the  sacrifice  they  have  made;  while  the  otliers  profess  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  conscientious  scruples  which  iiave  pre- 
vented tlieir  dissentient  brethren  from  particijiating  in  their  practi- 
cal eftorts  to  create  a  legal  opposition  lo  tlie  '  Usurpei'.' 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  tlie  arguments  with 
v<hich  these  parlies  justify  ttieir  respective  cour.'fes ;  but  there- 
suit  has  been  to  swell  the  niinisterial  majmity  to  an  amount 
which,  had  the  royalists'  opinion  been  futlij  expressed,  it  could 
not  have  reached  ;  nay,  it  is  by  many  well-nifonued  persons 
considered  as  doubtful  whether  but  for  this  inciiJent  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  had  a  majority  at  ull.  Tliis  opinion  is 
suJ^porled  by  some  striking  facts.  The  few  eminent  royalists 
who,  by  taking  the  ()alb,  had  become  capable  of  being  candidates, 
have  been,  in  almost  every  instance,  returned  lor  two  or  more 
places  ;  and  their  eloquent  leader,  M.  Berryer,  has  been  elected 
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iti  111)  lc»s  than  fmir  departments  !  It  appears  also  that  not  more 
than  between  ?0,UU(Wnd  HCJ,(J(HJ  eleclius  out  of  170,O0!)  have 
voted  for  the  successful  candidates  tiiioughoiit  the  whale  of  France 
— so  that  the  Cliamber  iiaii  been  chosen  by  the  minorify  cif  the 
clccturs.  This  strange  result,  as  well  as  the  geueral  stale  of  llie 
repicsentiilioii,  will  be  inure  cloiul^'  shown  by  the  following  slale- 
nient  as  to  the  elections  for  the  district  of  Paris,  (the  department 
de  la  Seine.) 

The  population  of  the  district  is  .  .  950,000 

'Jli<!iiumber  of  deputies  is  .  .  .  .  14 

The  number  of  registered  electors  is     .  .  H,560 

Of  these  there  only  voted  ....      11,470 

Total  votes  for  ihe  sMcci's.tfut  candidates  .  6,900 

So  that  the  fourteen  members  for  the  department  of  Paiis  liavc 
been  elected  by  a  minority  of  CiJJOOj  while  a  majority  of  V'bGOhave 
either  voted  for  die  opposition  candidates,  or  abstained  from  voting 
at  all.  To  this  must  be  added  the  important  consideration,  that  of 
the  ministerial  majority  of  fjjJOO — 250(3 — about  a  third — were  abso- 
lutely p!acemeii.  How  far  the  refusal  of  the  royalists  to  qualify  for 
voting  by  taking  theoatli — liow  far  indifference  to  party  politics,  or 
any  other  reason,  may  have  contributed  to  this  remarkable  result, 
we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  knowing — but  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  as- 
pect for  the  existing  system,  that  Us  deputies  repreaenl  the  minority. 
As  regards  ourselves  and  our  Reform  Bill,  this  '  Picture  of 
Paris'  affords  an  important  contrast.  In  their  system  of  repre- 
sentation— which  grew  out  of  a  popular  revolt,  and  which  was  in 
some  degree  fashioned  to  the  principle  of  that  revolt — our  wiser 
neighbours — (that  we  should  ever  have  to  confess  the  revolutionary 
statesmen  of  France  to  be  wiser  than  the  English  legislature  !)— 
our  wiser  neighbours  have  contrived  that  their  great  metropolitan 
district  should  have  but  1 4,000  electors  for  sufeCTi  members,  being 
not,  we  are  satisfied,  one-nixlh  of  the  number  which  retura  eigh- 
teen ill  our  metropolitan  district. 

All  these  considerations  tend  to  give  us  hopes  that  the  present 
French  Chamber  is  likely  to  be  adverse  to  further  change — but 
we  regret  to  say  that  there  are  many  and  veiy  serious  counterba- 
lancing influences  at  work  ^^hich,  we  fear,  will  be  found,  on  the  long 
run,  too  powerful  for  the  existing  system,  Tlie  first  is  undoubtedly 
that  it  partakes  the  intirmity  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  throne 
has  been  erected,  llieir  king  said  in  his  golden  days  of  proniisesj 
that  his  charter  sliould  be  a  tmtk — La  Charfe  sera  dt'sormais  une 
v6rite.  This  is  become  so  noturious  afulnehood,  that  the  king  and 
his  ministers  pride  themselves,  and  justly,  on  their  vigorous  devia- 
tions from  it.  By  what  pretence  can  the  audacious,  but  necessary, 
military  despotism  of  18J4  rest  on  the  base  of  the  citixeii-kingskip 
of  1830  ?     By  what  right  does  a  chamber  nominally  cliosen  by 
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170,000  persons,  and  really  elected  by  ihe  minorify  of  ihat  select 
nuiubei',  affect  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Sovereign  People?  Thus  ihe 
two  main  foundations  of  the  govertinient  are  'false  and  hollow' 
— -its  real  force  is  only  in  the  personal  firmness  of  the  autocrat 
— and  the  balls  and  bayonets  of  his  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers. But  though  his  pergonal  firmness  is  effective  for  the  mo- 
ment, there  are  other  points  of  his  personal  character  which,  like 
a  canker,  are  by  slow  degrees  eating  up  the  vitals  of  his  authority. 
In  a  f^ttavt-eiective  government  he  will  not  be  permanently  obeyed 
as  a  king  who  is  odious  or  despicable  as  a  man :  and  every  day 
exhibits  such  new  proofs  of  the  mingled  liatred  and  contempt  in 
which  Louis  Philippe  is — justly  or  unjustly — held,  that  we  are  not 
at  all  surprised  at  finding  that  there  have  been  ten  iimca  more 
prosecutions  for  libels  against  the  rnijal  person  during  the  last 
two  years,  than  there  had  been  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration.  The  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon — 
however  innocent  Louis  Philippe  was  of  any  share  in  it — has 
cast  a  shade  of  horror  over  the  meanness  of  his  previous  in- 
trigues with  Sophy  Dawes.  The  erasing  his  own  arms  from  his 
plate  and  carriages  would  be  contemptible,  if  it  were  mere  pusil- 
lanimity; and  still  worse,  if  he  acted  in  this  matter  on  the  same 
principle^  which  made  him  pronounce  the  monster  Egaliie  *  the 
bexf  citizen  of  France.'  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mo 
live,  the  fact  subjects  the  Sovereign  to  fmptent  and  public 
affronts :— (or  instance;  a  Fkilippisf  journal,  in  reviewing  one 
of  M.  d'Arlincourt*3  novels,  reproaches  that  clever  wriler  with 
having  made  a  comparison  between  his  own  coat  of  arms  and  that 
of  the  Bourbons; — the  Viscount  replies,  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  new.spapers^  '  that  he  never  thought  of  such  a  folly,'  but  he 
adds — 

'  humble  as  my  coat  of  arma  may  be,  I,  at  least,  have  never  denied  it 
— I  have  neither  blood  nor  paving-ttonea  in  my  blazon — it  dates 
from  before  1S30 — and  /  can  wear  it  without  .thame,  for  /  have  never 
disgraced  nor  defaced  it.' — Lettrc  du  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt — QUi  .la- 
nuary,  1S34. 

Mr.  Sarrans's  new  work  is  a  formal  indictment  against  the 
king  for  every  species  of  personal  meanness  and  political  liypo- 
crisy.—VVell  may  we  exclaim — 

'  Pudet  lia3c  opprobria  vobis 

Et  dici  potuisse — et  nonpotuisse  referriP 

Then,  what  will  be  thought  of  the  moral  force  of  a  government 
which  is  reduced  to  such  a  shift  as  the  following  : — 

'  This  morning  before  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  the  Tuilleries, 
the  gardeners  cwt  down  in  the  flower-beds  all  the  lilibs  w/iic/t  icere 
about  to  blow '  / .' .' — Paris  Papers,  I6lh  May,  lS3t. 
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The  poor  lilies  ! — they -are  cut  down  as  lUe  supposed  type  of 
the  elder  Bnui  bous ;  but  liow  blind  are  malice  and  meanness  ! 
—  the  cutting  them  down  only  makes  the  type  more  ominous;^ 
for  tins  pruning — now  for  tliree  years  repeated — has  so  much 
increased  the  vigour  of  the  roots,  that  the  stalks  come  up  with 
amazing  fecundity,  an<l  prumhe,  one  day  or  ofher,  an  unexum/iled 
hiutmi!  'i'lie  lilies  can  be  no  more  eradicated  from  the  soil  of 
I'Vanee,  ihaJi  the  lej'itrinate  rights  of  the  descendants  ot  St.  Louis  [ 
'llie  vine-shoot  may  be  gnawed  down  to-day — but  its  produce  will 
sanctify  a  fntnie  sacrilice — 

'  Rode,  Caper,  vitem  :  tamen  /u'nr,  cfim  stabia  ad  aram, 

In  tua  quod  fundi  cornua  possit,  erit ! 

As  long  as  Louis  Phiiippe  is  only  the  king  of  the  Revolution,  he 
may  cut  down  the  lilies  in  the  Tuilleries,  or  the  pfoph  in  the 
Clollre  St.  Meri  and  the  \inc  Transnonuine — but  neither  he  nor 
the  fotnitry  can  enjoy  solid  tranquillity  and  rational  liberty — sub 
Itheriuie  qnidem.  If,  iniieed,  the  death  of  the  young  Henry 
were  to  legitimate  his  throne,  be  would  —  if  he  can  maintain  his 
influence  over  the  army — probably  succeed  in  rallying  all  the  well 
disposed  in  France  to  what  will  then  be  tlie  roijal  standard ;  but, 
even  then,  the  [)rincipleH  wbicfi  he  now  professes  and  pronuiigates 
will,  we  fear,  be  the  cause  or  the  ]>rete.\t,  or  at  all  events  the  pre- 
cedent, for  repeated  revolts  and  renewed  calamities;  and  some 
future  demagogue  will  naturally  show  les.s  respect  to  the  blood 
of  Louis  Philippe  than  he  did  to  that  of  Louis  XVL  In  short, 
the  futurity  of  Prance  seems  to  us  daiker  antl  more  menacing 
than  even  the  present  hour. 

But  there  are  other  elements  of  trouble  afloat,  distinct  from 
those  connected  with  the  person  of  the  king  or  the  priuciples  of 
his  power.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  remeuiber  that  Charles  X. 
was  obliged  to  dissolve  the  National  Guard  in  18'27,  for  gross 
insubordmation.  The  first  cry  of  the  Revolution  of  July  was  for 
its  re-establishment;  it  was  re-established  even  before  the  govern- 
ment— -and  indeed  it — wiUi  Lafayette  as  its  nominal  head,  and 
Lalilte  as  its  prompter  and  paymaster — was  the  real  power  which 
conferred  the  crown  on  Louis  Philippe.  By  it  was  created  the 
Royalty  of  1830,  and  with  that  Royalty  it  was,  by  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  compact,  indissoluiilij  united. 

One  of  the  fundamental  clauses  of  the  Cliurte-Verile,  or  Charfe- 
Menaonye,  or  Charte-B<:rard,  or  Clmrle-Manqnce,  or  whatever 
designation  it  may  deserve,  was,  that  '  the  new  conxtitution  U  put 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  National  Guard.''  We  early  foretold  that 
this  was  a  fal^e  and  nntenable  position.  If  the  National  Guard 
were  to  be,  as  origiually  proposed,  freely  elected  by  tlie  people, 
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it  mu3t  necessarily  become  tlie  real  representative  of  the  nation 
and  paiauiount  to  all  llie  constituted  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities: if,  as  lias  been  attempted  in  practice,  it  was  to  be 
choseu  and  officered  by  the  f^oveniment,  it  was  only  a  cloak  tor  a 
despotism.  Tlie  governmeut  lias  (bund  lliat,  iu  spite  ol"  all  its 
enormous  influence,  ihej^rinciple  of  llie  aovereiguty  of  the  National 
Guard  is  too  strong  tor  it — and  it  lias  beeu  reduced  to  the  strange 
necessity  of  breaking  down  that  very  power  on  whose  pretended 
safeguard  the  charter  stands.  The  ailillery  of  the  JSational  Guard 
of  Paris — the  most  respectable  for  vveallh  and  intelligence  of  the 
wliole  body — has  been  dissolved;  the  whole  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Lyons,  the  commercial  capital  of  France — the  whole  National 
Guard  of  Strasbourg,  the  eastern  capital  of  Fiance — the  wiiole 
National  Guard  of  St.  Etieniie,  the  most  rising  nianuJactttriiig 
town  in  France — the  whole  National  Guards  of  the  great  towns 
of  Metz,  Grenoble,  Ferpignau,  and  Chalons,  have  all  been  dis- 
solved! 'I'he  same  nieasnre  has  bten  ndopled  in  at  least  one 
hundred  places  of  less  note  throughout  no  less  than  thirfij-five 
departments ;  and  this  has  been  dorte  at  the  very  time,  and  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  National  Guard  should  have  been  called  into 
pecniiar  activity — namely,  the  existence  or  apprehension  of  tnmults. 
But,  in  many  other  places,  where  these  *  Guardians  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, have  not  been  avowedly  abolished,  the  government  has  devised 
a  mode  of  nullrfymg  them;  nominal  rolls  of  men  and  oflicers  are 
made  out  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  but,  contrary  to  its 
spirit,  they  are  neither  trained  nor  armed ;  so  that  there  is  and 
there  is  not  a  National  Guard — there  is  on  paper,  there  is  not 
in  fact.  And  to  such  tricks  as  these  the  Government  is  forced  by 
the  impracticabilifij  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded. 
\V  hat  is  the  consequence  ? — 'Fhat  die  National  Guard,  so  far  from 
protecting,  really  menaces  the  Government — that  order  in  France 
is  maintanied  by  the  naked  sword  of  a  standing  army, — and  that  the 
Minister  at  War  seems  destined,  ex  ojjicio,  to  be  tiie  eternal  Presi- 
dent of  llie  Council.  Now  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  governing  by  a 
standing  army  can  be — at  best- — only  a  tcmpnranj  expedient.  Any 
representative  assembly,  however  elected  or  selected,  however 
acquiescent  or  even  subservient,  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  vin- 
dicate its  civil  authority;  and  unless  an  absolute  military  des- 
potism shallj  as  under  Buonaparte,  extinguish  every  glimmer  of 
a  representative  system,  no  government  can  permanently  rest  on 
an  army  ;  nay,  the  army  itself  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be- 
come the  despot  of  the  despot,  and  he  tiiat  trusts  to  it  alone  is 
sure  '  Marte  perire  sue' 

There  has  also,  within  the  last  year,  appeared  throughout  France 
a,  new  circuinatance  of  danger,  the  precise  force  of  which  we 
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have  not  yet   the  iiieans  of  ni>preciatiug,  but  which  has  a  verj; 
formidable    uspecl — we    moiiii  pariiamenfary  reform.      It  is  ad- 
milted,  we  beheve,  on  all  hands,  that,  under  tl»e  existing  hivvs,  the 
total  mimber  ofelectors  citiniot,  by  any  possibility,  exceed  200,000, 
being  not  one-liuHdred-nnd-nuiielk  of  ihe  population.       Such  a 
propurlion — though  adequate,  perhaps,  to    a  siiflicieut   practical 
representation — is  obviousiy  ul  uUur  variance  witii  the  princlplnn 
of  the  Revolution  of  July  i  and  accordingly  ive  iind,  that,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  tht-rc  have  arisen  complaints  against  what 
they  call  ihc  wonnpolif  of  elections  ;  and  the  Royalists — ot  at  leas 
a  most  busy  and  stirring  portion  of  those    wku   call  themselves 
Knynti.'iis — have  thrown  themselves  headlong;  into  this  opinion  : — *j 
grievous  luistake,  we  think,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  lamentable 
consequences — but  seeing  no  other  mode  of  overlurning  the  ex- 
isting government,  they,  in  the  blind  ar<ionr  of  party,  have  adopte 
a  principle  which,  though  it  would  in  the  first  instance  certainly, 
overthrow  Louis  Philippe,  would  at  lengtti  as  certainly  overthrow 
Henry  V,,  or  any  nionarcliicnl  power  whatsoever,    it  is  with  ileep 
regret  that  we  see  this  inauspicious  union  betweenliie  French  Roy- 
alists and  Radicals,  which,  if  successfid,  would  open,  as  we  think, 
an  interminable  career  of  change  and  anarchy.      Louis  Philippe, 
widi  such   a  chamber  as   now  exists — which  is  more  tijan  suffi- 
ciently ilemocratic — affords  a  better  prospect  of  order  and  peace  to 
France  and  to  Europe  than  the  legitimate  branch  with  anything 
approaching  to  tinivereal  stiti'rage.     Our  first  wish  for  France — w'e, 
hope  and  believe  the  iirst  wish  of  evejy   right-minded   man  iij'. 
Europe — is  a  slnbln  govirrnmenf.     We  think  that  most  attainable 
under  the  old   system  of  hrrcditart/  siiccfssioiif  and   should  there- 
fore— pro  CaH/o-^rather  sec  Henry  V.  than  Louis  Philippe  on  the. 
throne;  but  if  these  pseudo-Royalists  arc  so  blind — so  mad — as 
to  connect  Heiny  V.  with  what  is  emphatically  called   the  Move", 
menf,   we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
who   wishes  for   private    safety  or    public   order   to    rally  lound 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  existing  system,  which,  bad  as  it  is — and 
it  is   bad    chiefly  because    unstable — is  infinitely  better   than  the 
stormy  ocean  of  experiment  upon  which  this  new  doctrine  proposes 
to  launch  the  destinies  of  the  world.    We  trust  that  these  madoien 
are  less  numerous  than  the  noise  they  make  would  lead  us  to  fear; 
but  our  readers  would  not  believe  tiie  extreme  folly  and  violence 
of  some  of  their  organs.     They  repudiate  all    alliance  not  only 
with  the  English  Whigs,  but  with  the  English  Tories — not  merely 
wiili  moderate  reformers,  but  with  everything  like  an  aristocracy. 
They  affect  to  build   their  hopes  on  our  Radicals — they  hail  the 
prospect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Union — tliey  prophecy  the 
eatabliskment  of  Poperijm  these  countries — and  profess,  in  termx, 
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that  the  triiirapli  of  Mr.  O'Connel!  over  the  Churcli  and  aristo- 
cracy of  England  iniisl  ensure  the  restoration  of  Henry  V.  in 
I'laiice  !  These  short-sighted  idiots  confound  the  English  people 
with  the  English  ministry  ;  and  because  the  latter  favours  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  July  Uevohition,  they — in  their  ignorance  and 
fury — hate  and  calumniate  the  British  nation, 

in  this  spirit  they  carry  back  their  animosity  even  to  our  Revo- 
lution of  l()S8j  which — so  learned  are  they  in  our  annals — they 
attribute  to  the  Tohif,s.  (Gazette  de  France,  IdthJvlij,  ]830.) 
And,  following  ont  this  historical  discovery,  they  affirm  that  the 
religion  and  government  of  this  country  can  never  be  fixed  on  any 
secure  basis  till  all  the  principles  of  the  infamous  Tory  Revolution 
of  lS88  shall  have  been  retracted  and  effaced  ;  and  that  Universal 
Suflrage,  and  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  RoniCj  shall 
be  established  in  the  tiikee  kimjdoms  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland  !  Such  extravagant  folly  may  seem  hardly  worthy  of 
notice;  we  hope  that  it  is  not  extensive,  but  we  know  that  it  has 
made  sufficient  progress  to  cause  in  our  minds  additional  appre- 
hensions for  the  tranquillity  of  France.  If  we  could  believe  that 
the  great  body  of  llic  Royalists  were  inclined  to  unite  with  the 
Republicans  on  any  such  grounds — and  the  combination  would, 
we  know,  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  nation — if,  we  say,  we 
could  anticipate  such  a  general  frenzy,  we  should  expect  an  anarchy 
more  tierce,  more  destructive,  aiid  more  protracted  than  tiiat  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  should  put  up  our  prayers— sincere, 
thougli,  we  confess,  interested  prayers — for  the  permanence  of 
Louis  Philippe  or  any  other  man  of  common  sense,  in  preference 
to  the  insane  extravagances  of  such  Jacobin-Royalists. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  believe  tliat  the  Parisian  Re- 
volution of  July  had  originally  any  very  considerable  effect  in 
producing  the  Kefonn  frenzy  in  this  country.  We  are  well  aware 
that  Mr.  Brougham,  and  a  few  other  candidates  at  the  general 
election  of  1830,  did  endeavour  to  tm prove  that  occasion  to  the 
disorganization  and  dissolution  uf  our  ancient  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  their  efforts  at  that  moment  produced,  we  think,  little 
or  no  practical  result.  We  do  not  believe  that  oue  single  election 
was  decided  by  the  influence  of  the  recent  occurrences  in  Paris. 
Nor  was  it  imtil  the  cliange  of  ministry — when  Mr.  Brougham 
had  become  Lord  High  Cltancellor,  and  Lord  AUhorp,  the  leading 
organ  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  pronounced 
Ins  memorable  welcome  to  the  tricolmtred  Jiaij — ihat  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Parisian  revolt  began  lo  make  any  sensible  effect 
amongst  us.  How  far,  if  they  had  not  been  thus  adopted,  preached, 
and  promoted  by  the  King's  Government,  ihey  might  have  ad- 
vanced, it  would  now  be  idle  to  speculate  j  for  his  Majesty's 
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ministers  have  coiUrived  a  mode  of  revoUitioiiislDg  more  formi- 
dable and  more  eft'eclive  llian  anything  that  the  French  example 
could  have  suggested.  Fioni  the  hour  that  the  Kinff  of  Englatui 
so  far  departed  from  the  ancient  policy  of  the  Crown,  and  so 
entirely  mistook  the  duties  for  which  the  kingly  function  was 
originullj  created  and  had  always  been  exercised,  as  to  authorize 
his  ministers  to  increase,  by  the  Reform  Bill,  the  already  too  great 
power  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution — from  that  hour 
Me  left  the  events  of  July  far  behind,  and  have  taken  the  advanced 
guard  in  the  march  of  European  revuliitiun,  Tlic  violence  of  the 
proceedings  in  France  tended  rather  to  deter  than  to  encourage 
other  countries;  but  we,  in  our  own  more  quiet  way,  have  given 
an  example  which,  by  its  apparent  moderation  and  legality,  is 
likely  to  have  a  more  extensive  influence.  A  popular  revolution  is 
unmanageable  enough;  but  we  arc  much  mistaken  if  we,  and  all 
Europe  Avith  us,  do  nut  find  that  a  royal  revolution  is  infiuitel; 
more  difficult  to  guide  or  to  restrain. 

But  tliough  we  have  outrun  France  in  the  principle,  we  are, 
fortunately,  still  beliind  her  iu  ihe  practice ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  yet  derive  some  wisdom  troui  her  experience.  For  this 
reason  we  continue  to  bring  under  llie  consideration  of  our  readers 
the  several  works  which  throw  light  on  the  conspiracy  by  which 
the  July  Revolution  was  produced,  and  wiiich  exhibit  its  baneful 
effects  on  the  political  condition  of  the  people  of  France. 

To  conclude — we  confess,  with  equal  sincerity  and  sorrow,  that 
we  do  not  see  our  way  through  the  difliculties  tluit  press — almost 
in  our  opinion  equally — upon  the  governments  of  Fiance  and  Eng- 
land. All  is  doubt,  disorder,  and  dismay.  We  are  in  a  moral  earth- 
quake, and  what  portions  of  the  social  edifice  may  survive  the  shock, 
or  what  shelter  the  unhappy  survivors  may  iiiid  among  the  ruins^  no 
mortal  eye  can  foresee.  But  our  danger,  though  somewhat  more 
remote,  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  France,     She  has  piissod 

I  through  the  stage  of  massacre  and  spoliation  which  must  occur 
once  in  every  radical  revolution.  With  her,  one  natural  event,  by 
legalizing  the  title  of  Louis  Pliilippe,  might  extinguish  the  revolu- 
tionary principle,  and  enable  a  mau  of  vigour  and  good  sense  to 
amalgamate  and  consolidate  the  new  interesln  and  the  old  rightn 
into  one  stable  system  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Nay,  moral 
circumstances  might  produce  the  same  result ;  for  if  the  cause  of 
Henry  V.  be — by  that  insane  party  to  which  we  have  alluded — 
connected  with  the  Movement,  the  true  Royalists  may  be  driven 
by  the  common  danger  to  a  sincere  and  cordial  coalition  with 
Louis  Philippe.  In  either  of  these  cases  there  is  at  least  a  chance 
for  France  ;  but  for  ourselves  we  have  hardly  any  hope  until  we 
shall  have  passed  through  an  ordeal  similar  to  that  which  France 
has 
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has  undergone.  The  democratical,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  the 
anarchical  principles  of  our  Reform,  must,  we  suspect,  work 
themselves  out.  A  frequent  change  and  succession  of  adminis- 
trations, each  weaker  and  worse  than  that  it  has  displaced,  will 
ineviiablj'  lead  to  the  contempt,  and  from  the  contentpt  to  the 
dissolution  of  government.  Heavy  was  the  declension  of  Lord 
Grey  from  his  accession  to  liis  resignation — heavier  still  ihe  fall 
from  Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Melbourne — loM-er  yet  will  be  the  de- 
gradation that  must  succeed  the  early  retirement  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne— and — following  our  downward  flight — we  shall  proceed, 
we  fear,  to  rtnd  in  each  successive  depth  a  lower  still. 

The  last  ministerial  paper  we  have  clianccd  to  look  into  (the 
Globe  of  the  l*2lh  of  August)  announces,  we  sue,  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  that,  by  iheir  rejection  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Billj  lliey  liave 
prepared  for  themselves  '  the  fate  of  the  Church  Convocation.' 
Ominous,  but  instructive  words  1  And  Sir  Samuel  VVhalley, 
member  for  the  Marylebonc  district,  has  given  notice  of  a  motion 
— which,  three  years  ago,  would  have  been  high  treason — for  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  legislation  :  this  person  does  not  appear  to 
have  explained  whether  his  notice  meant  to  ijiclude  that  chief  he- 
reditanj  Ifyhlntor — the  King,  There  is,  we  sincerely  believe,  only 
one  recnaining  chance  for  us.  The  blind  haste  and  violence  of 
our  enemies  may — we  do  not  speak  sanguinely,  but  may— defeat 
their  own  designs.  The  combined  attack  on  I'he  Church  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  now  at  length  audaciously  avowed,  may  rouse  a 
general  feeling  in  Liigland,  for  which  tiie  assailants  are  not  pre- 
pared- '^I'here,  at  all  events,  is  a  great  ami  popular  princ/yj/e,  to 
which  even  yet  perhaps  the  Conservative  party  may  appeal  with 
real  conlidtnce.  If  their  ultimate  defeat,  and  the  annilnlution  of 
the  Peerage,  shall  be  suft'eretl  in  the  defence  of  the  Church,  they 
will  at  least  have  t!ie  universal  sympalliy  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom to  console  them  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  country. 


NOTE  TO  THE  FIRST  ARTICLE. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  wo  announce  .tlie  do.ilb  of  Mr.  Coleridge. 
When  the  Ibregoinit  article  on  liis  poetry  was  priiiteil,  he  was  weak  in  b(«ly, 
but  exhibited  no  obvious  symptoms  of  so  near  !i  dissolution.  The  fatal 
change  was  sudden  and  decisive  ;  and  six  days  before  his  death,  ho  knew, 
nssiiredly,  that  his  hour  was  come.  His  few  worldly  affairs  had  been  long 
settleil,  and,  after  many  tender  adieus,  he  expressed  a  wihh  that  ho  mii^lit 
be  as  little  interrupted  as  possible.    His  sufferings  were  severe  and  constant 
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till  within  thirty-six  hours  of  his  end ;  hut  they  had  no  power  to  affect  the 
deep  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  or  the  wonted  sweetness  of  his  address.  His 
prayer  from  the  beginning  was,  that  God  would  not  withdraw  his  Spirit ; 
and  thathy  the  way  in  which  he  would  bear  the  last  struggle,  he  mi^t  be 
able  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  If  ever  man  did  so,  Colk- 
RinoE  did. 

Mr.  CoLKRiDOK  wrote,  about  a  month  or  two  ago,  his  own  humble  and 
affectionate  epitaph. 

'  Stop,  Christian  passer-by  !  Stop,  child  of  God, 

And  read,  with  gentle  breast.    Beneath  this  sod 

A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seemed  he  — 

O,  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C.  !— 

That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath 

Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death ! 

Mercy  for  praise — to  be  forgiven  for  fame 

He  asked,  and  hoped  through  Christ.    Do  thou  the  same.' 
Mr.  CoLERiDOB  breathed  his  last  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  in  the  morning 
of  Friday  the  25th  day  of  July  last,  under  the  roof  of  his  dear  and  kind 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman  of  Highgate ;  and  was  interred  on  the  2d  of 
August  in  the  vault  of  Highgate  Church. 


I.oadoD  ;  l>rinted  by  Williau  Clowks,  Duke  Street,  Lambetb. 
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Art.  I. — 1,  Japan,  voorgcsteld  in  Schetsen  ovor  de  Zeden  en 
Gehrniken  van  did  Rijk ;  byzt^nder  over  de  Imjszeienen  der 
Stud  Naijasaky.  Door  G.  P.  Meijlan,  Opperlioofd  aldaar. 
AiDsteriiaiii.     1830. 

2.  Bijdrage  tot  de  Kfinnis  van  het  Japansche  Rijk.  Door  J.  F. 
vail  Overmeer  Fischer,  Aiubtcciiaar  van  Neeilaiulscli  Indie. 
Amsterdam,      183^. 

TT  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  tliat,  from  die  year 
-'-  I(i57,  whcH  the  Portugirese  were  expelled  ftorti  Japan,  ot'  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  llie  Dutch  alone  have  been  allowed  access 
to  die  groupe  of  islands  which  constitute  that  empire.  That 
this  exclusive  privilege  has  been  ever  coiitined  within  narrow 
limits,  vvc  knew  iVum  Kiempfer  and  all  the  older  authorities. 
From  the  works  now  initier  cotisideralion,  we  learn  that  these 
limits  have  been  progressively  and  recently  narrowed,  and  that  the 
trade  which  they  still  permit  has  so  far  declined  under  the  dis- 
couragement and  increasing  jealousy  of  the  natives,  as  to  have 
become  rather  matter  of  curiosity  and  liabit,  than  of  commercial 
piotit  to  the  Tlollandcr.  Uncoimccted  as  our  own  country  is, 
and  nnist  expect  long  to  remain,  by  any  bonH  of  intercourse  or 
comnuinioii  ivith  this  extensive  empire  and  singular  people,  we 
yet  think  that  llie  majority  of  our  rcadei-s  will  sliare  with  us  the 
salisfactioii  and  interest  with  which  we  receive  any  information, 
however  scanty  and  imperfect,  on  this  subject,  from  those  who  are 
alone  enabled  to  afford  it.  We  say  advisedly,  that  we  are  likely 
to  remain  e.vcluded  from  all  means  of  investigation  of  our  own.* 
In  one  instance,  indeed,  in  the  present  century,  our  llag  has  waved 
in  the  harbonr  of  Nagasaki,  as  we  shall  hen-after  slate,  and 
with  wliat  result.  We  are  aware  also,  that  Sir  Stamforii  Uaftles, 
that  great  promoter  of  Oriental  enterprise,  had  his  yearnings  in 
that  direction,  and  that  the  instructions  for  the  late  e.xpeilittun  to 
the  Chinese  seas  embraced  the  contingency  of  an  attempt  at  iH- 

•  It  is  worthy  nf  rum;irk  that  to  Knuliiili  skill  anil  cuurnge  the  J>iilch  owb  tAi-ir 
first  acceim  tu  Jtt|ian.  The  KrusmiiN,  IIk-  Brat  Dutch  ship  which  over  reiLcheil  Ihiit 
coast  ill  1599,  wait  pilofi-U  l>y  WiUiura  AJums.  For  hia  most  curious  «ml  iuivrmttini^ 
atlveiiturcx  in  that  country  wlieru  Witt  skill  in  iniithiiinatica  and  ship.buililing  procureil 
him  a  luitg  but  hi)noiirat>le  ilelvntiun,  t>eu  Harru'i  Cuiieelion  of  Vatjayr;  vol.  i. 
p.  8^6.  Ili^  (tt'servc-s  a  hi)fh  place  ia  the  list  of  the  ]iiiro«s  uf  naval  dmcuv^ry  and 
tintvrprise,  and  uqually  no  among  the  diplomaliiita  of  comiiierco  and  civilitutiua. 
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teicourse  with  Japiin.  We  IJjitik  it,  liowever,  nimli  more  likely 
lliat  llie  sole  reiiiainjiig  link  between  Eiirojie  and  Japan,  ihe  Dutch 
coimexiuu,  shouUl  be  severed  by  violence  or  obliteiated  by  disuse, 
than  that  eitlier  force  or  persuasifMi  siiould  devise  a  new  one  be- 
tween this  cumitry  or  any  of  its  dependencies  and  that  empire  ; 
that  New  Holland,  Borneo,  or  Central  Africa,  have  a  fairer 
chance  of  being  diplomatized  or  dragooned  into  hospitality  or 
submission  towards  us,  within  any  period  to  which  the  speculation 
of  mortal  man  can  reasonably  extend,  The  Dutch  themselves, 
indeed,  are  confined  to  a  solitary  factory,  and  Decima,  as  a  resi- 
dence, presents  means  for  the  study  of  tlie  three  islands,  little 
superior  lo  those  whicli  ihe  Isle  of  Sheppey  would  afford  to  a 
foreigner  in  this  country,  even  tljongh  he  were  favoured  with  a  bien- 
nial visit  from  tlie  governor  of  Sheerness,  and  allowed  abotit  as 
often  to  make  an  excursion  to  Canterbury  iu  a  sedan  chair,  closely 
watched  and  attended  by  a  body  of  the  new  police.  The  once 
annual  visit  of  the  deputies  from  the  Dutch  factory  has  bec« 
reduced  to  a  quadrennial  one — and  it  is  at  best  a  mere  retread- 
ing of  the  route  pursued  by  Kpempfer,  under  circumstances  and. 
ceremonies  precisely  similar.  Still  the  Dutch  are  the  only  Euro- 
peans permitted  to  inhabit  that  commercial  piison  and  to  perform 
that  unvaried  journey,  and  wlielhcr  a  residence  iu  Decima,  and  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jeddo,  elicit  new  facts,  or  produce  little  more  than  a 
contirmalion  of  those  on  record,  we  feel,  in  either  case,  thankful  lo 
any  of  them  who,  like  Messrs,  Meylan  and  l^ischer,  will  communicate 
their  observations  to  the  world.  The  two  works  in  question  are, 
indeed,  locked  up  ih  a  language  which  finds  few  students  and  fewer 
translators  in  tiiis  country  or  even  on  the  continent:  but  these  are 
not  times  when  we  can  expect  Dutchmen  to  show  complaisance 
to  foreign  nations,  by  abandoning  their  own  language,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  additionally  pleased  to  see  them  cultivating  ihcir  national 
literature. 

IVIr.  Meylan,  the  first  author  on  our  list,  has  resided  for  many 
years  in  the  Dutch  factory,  where,  we  believe,  he  at  this  moment 
holds  the  situation  of  Opperhoofd  or  President.  The  unpretend- 
ing title  of  '  Slcetclies  of  Japan'  would  become  a  work  more  de- 
sultory and  less  instructive  than  the  one  before  us.  Into  a  thin 
octavo  a  great  deal  of  information  has  been  compressed  ;  and  the 
writer's  observations  are  so  concise  and  judicious,  as  to  prove  that 
the  art  of  imok-maki}i(f  is  one  which  has  been  brought  to  little  per- 
fection at  Decima.  Tiie  volume  of  Mr.  Pischer  is  a  quarto, 
which,  by  its  excellence  of  type  and  paper,  and  the  singular 
beauty  ot  its  illustrations — being  fac-siniiles  of  drawings  by  native 
Japanese  artists^is  of  rank  lo  figure  on  llic  shelves  of  an  English 
collector,  albeit  as  igtiojuut  of  Dutch  as  many  collectors  are  of 
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the  languages  in  which  the  volumes  they  arrange  on  their  shelves 
are  composed.     Mr.  Fischei'  has  resided   nine  years  at   Decima, 
and,  ill  the  year  iy'2'i,  attended  the  president  of  the  factory  aa  se- 
cretary, f>ii  his  journey  to  the  metropolis.     That  he  was  zealous  ia  J 
iiis  endeavoms  to  profit  hy  his  opportunities  for  amassing  informa-  i 
tion  is  proved  by  the  volume  before   us,  as  well  as  by  a  splendid 
collection  of  Japanese  curiosities  which  he  succeeded  in  conveying 
to  Amsterdam,   and  wliicii,  having  lately  been  purchased  by  the 
king  of  Holland,  is,  we  believe,  like  other  similar  possessions  of  i 
that  most  munificent  and  judicious  royal  collector,  open  to  the  ^ 
public  at  the  Hague. 

If  the  didiculty  of  learning  anything  about  Japan  excite  our 
curiosity,  what  we  do  learn  of  it  is  no  less  calculated  to  raise  our  1 
wonder,   and  in  some  respects   even  our  envy.     Situated   apart  ^ 
from    either  conlivient,  between  the  old  world  and   the  new,  it 
enjoys  an  immunity  from  almost  the  possibility  of  foreign  aggr€3-.J 
ston.     It  is  true  that  traditiou,  and  what  to   the   European  eye^ 
seems    a  strong  resemblance,   point  to  the  main  land  of  China 
as  the   primitive  source  of  its   language,  religion,  and  customs, 
and   that  the  introduction  of  these  must  imply  conquest,  if  not 
discovery  and  original  occupation.     But  these  are  events  lost  in 
the  night  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  appears  that  from  the  conimence- 
nieitt    of  its   annals,  v^henever  an  attempt  at  invasion  has  beeaJ 
made,    the  natural    difliculties  of  access  have    been  a  sufficient^ 
protection  ;  the   current,  the  shoal,  and   the  typhoon,  have  spared 
the  Japanese  Drakes   and   Eflinghams  all  occasion  for  exhibiting 
their  valour  against  the  Tartar  armadas  of  times  within  the  record 
of  history.*     A   country,  for  whose   natural  features  Mr.  Fischer 
finds  his  nearest  European  comparison  in  the  Maggiores,  Conios, 
and   Lugaiios    of  northern   Italy — cultivated  like  a  garden  to  thaj 
summit  of  its  hills ;    a   climate  under  which  the  principal  pro-  1 
dnctions  of  the  tropics  grow  side  by  side  with  those  of  southern 
Europe;  a  territory  indented  by  seas,  and  intersected  by  lakes  and 
rivers,  swarming  with  every  animal   production   of  the  water  j  a 
soil  on  Mliich  the  radish  attains   the  Brobdignag  weight  of  sixty 
pounds,  and  the  blossom  of  the  plum  expands  to  the  size  of  an 
English  cabbage  rose  ; — and  all  this  tenanted  by  thirty-four  millions 
of  peopki,  living  under  a  despotism,  and  that  despotism  not  the  will 
of  an  individual,  but  the  fiat  of  rigid  but  stedfast,  severe  but  im- 
mutable law,  which,   for  at  least  two  centuries  past,  has  kept  the 
community  as  free  from  civil  ilissension  as  from  foreign  invasion: — 

*  This  waathe  cus«  in  I2tit,  whva  the  Jiipnnrse  reji?ctf<l  tbu  yuVit  of  the  Tarlut 
conijucror  of  China,  Chti  T«ou.  H(<  fitted  out  mi  cxiieditiun  of  lOU,U01f  men  from 
Cori'u,  but  Vii«  flci't  wns  dashuU  oa  ihc  ikland  of  FiruiiUu,  and  ngt  a  tvnth  furt  of  hi« 
khipi  eicapvd  dcoirucltMU, 
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such  is  the  picture  presented  lo  us  by  the  most  recent  visiters  to 
llie  sliores  of  these  fortunate  islands.  Do  they  not  deserve  the 
name,  and  ought  even  wc,  in  the  jiiide  of  ovir  licjuts,  to  spurn  the 
I  fanciful  parallel  wiiicli  some  writers  liavc  drawn  between  Japan 
I  and  Great  Britain  1  The  comparison  can,  indeed,  be  pursued 
lillte  further  than  respects  the  magnitude  of  insular  sovereignty, 
the  riiftienilies  in  the  way  of  invasion  from  witliout,  and  a  threefold 
geographical  demarcation,  extant,  indeed,  more  distinctly  in  the 
case  of  llie  three  islaudsof  Nipon,  Sicoco,  and  Kisnu,  than  in  that 
»  of  England,  Scotland,  and  ireiaiuL  Wlieie,  however,  in  the  well 
ordered  empire  of  Japan  Proper  can  we  (iud  the  counterpart  of 
Ireland  ?  Where  is  the  Japanese  Connaught  ?  Wliicli  of  lier  sixty- 
eight  peaceful  provinces  represents  Tippcrary  ?  When  has  a  Bud- 
dltist  been  insulted  by  a  follower  of  Sinto  ?  What  voice  has  been 
raised  to  repeal  the  union  between  Nankaydoo  and  Saykadoo,  or 
to  pronounce  that  Tookaydoo  shall  no  longer  contain  the  centre 
of  government  for  both  .' 

It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  suppose  that,  upon  closer  ob- 
servation, darker  features  in  the  condition  of  tiiese  islands  should 
not  pieseut  themselves  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  state  of 
prosperous  stagnation  which  nil  accounts  concur  in  describing  as 
the  result  of  their  social  institutions,  can  be  purchased  except  by  a 
large  sacrifice  of  mental  fieedoni,  and  almost  every  prospect  of 
further  advancement,  "i'he  summary  which  is  lo  he  gathered  from 
these  volumes  of  lUe. hisfortj  of  Japan  contains  httle  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Kienipfcr.  There  are  points  connected  with  that  his- 
tory, on  which  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  factory  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  preserved  information  of  some  interest;  but  they 
arc  subjects  on  which,  even  in  that  case,  Dutch  writers  may  be 
excused  (if  any  svppressio  vm  be  excusable)  for  avoiding  to 
dwell — we  mean  tlie  expulsion  of  ihe  Portuguese,  and  the  bloody 
extermination  of  Christianity.  Few  portions  of  the  religions  history 
of  the  world  would  be  more  interesting  than  a  faithful  record  of 
these  events.  In  the  annals  of  Chrislianily,  few  examples  have 
occurred  of  a  triumph  so  rapid,  followed  by  destruction  so  com- 
plete. Whether  the  force  of  circumstances  compelled  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  agents  of  that  great  conversion,  to  associate  themselves 
WJlh  a  party  in  the  civil  feuds  which  then  distracted  Japan,  or 
whether  they  did  so  voluntarily  and  in  pursuance  of  the  alleged 
practice  of  that  order — of  which  their  first  apostle  Xavier  was  a 
joint  founder  with  Loyohi — may  be  doubtful;  certain  il  is  that  in 
an  evil  hour  they  took  their  part  in  the  dispute,  and  perished.  Ja- 
panese tradition  attributes  to  them  as  a  cause  and  jnslilicalion  of 
their  full,  their  rapacity  and  sensuality.  This  we  doubt— those 
vices  are  usually  the  attendants  of  long  und  undisputed  possession, 

rather 
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ralhet-  than  of  (lie  circumsttirces  in  which  ihese  missionaries  of  a 
rcli^^iou  strug<;ling  into  life  were  placed.  It  is  likely  that  the  hos- 
tility of  their  Dulch  rivals  iiuiy  have  inagnided  individual  instances 
of  such  errors,  and  thai  the  zeal  of  triumphant  persecution  may 
liavc  perpetiiiitcd  the  imputation.  It  is  also  elear  that  tlie  conduct 
of  ihe  Duuli,  iu  coiiveyiuj;  the  fatal  iiiteiligeuce  of  the  alleged 
«li;sigiis  of  the  Jesuits,  was  inllueiiced  rather  by  commercial  jealousy, 
thau  Ly  any  iiidigualion  at  the  errors  of  their  doctrine  or  the  vices 
of  those  who  preached  it.  Mr,  Fischer  admits  that  the  Dutch 
were  compelled  to  join  iu  the  persecution  against  the  stubborn 
remnant  of  the  Christian  liost,  who,  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese iu  1(J37,  took  refuge  iu  ttie  province  of  Sinabara.  The 
siege,  however,  being  converted  into  a  blockade,  tlie  vessel  fur- 
nished by  the  Dutch  was,  as  they  allege,  allowed  to  return.  'J'he 
Cliriblians  preferred  death  to  surrender,  and  40,000  men  are  said 
to  have  perished  on  both  sides  before  the  extermination  was  ef- 
fected. The  magnitude  of  the  holocaust  affords  some  measure 
of  tiie  depth  and  tenacity  with  which  Christianity  had  struck  iis 
roots  into  a  aoil,  where  it  would  now  ajipear  that  little  less  than 
miracle  can  ever  replant  it. 

Front  sonre  of  the  Dutch  accounts,  we  gather  that  the  Hol- 
landers, in  the  ardour  of  their  rivalry  with  the  Portuguese,  nearly 
overreached  themselves  ;  for  the  hitter,  when  they  found  diat  Ciiris- 
lianity  was  placed  under  ban,  informed  the  government,  to  its  great 
surprise,  that  the  Dutch  themselves  were  Christiatis.*  How  the 
Protestant  Hollanders  escaped  being  thus  foicibly  absorbed  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Komish  chinch  and  sharing  the  honours  of 
martyrdom,  does  not  exactly  appear,  but  we  suspect  that  some  of 
tlie  talcs,  however  often  contradicted,  of  compulsory  insults  to  the 
cross,  had  their  origin  in  real  events  of  tiiis  period.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Dutch  have  ever  since  been  contined  to  the  area  of  the 
fanlike  Decima,  and  that  an  imperial  order  is  still  read  to  them, 
on  the  great  occasions  of  meeting  between  the  governor  of  Naga- 
saki and  the  president  of  the  factory,  enjoining  them  to  refrain 
from  all  communication  with  the  Portuguese — a  trilling  circum- 
stance, which  proves  satisfactorily  to  our  minds  the  happy  igno- 
rance of  the  Japanese  as  to  the  modern  politics  of  iuirope;  or,  per- 
haps, a  still  wiser  resolution,  to  aftcct  an  utter  ignorance  about 
them.  Ill  1673,  when  an  English  ship  was  sent  to  attempt  a 
revival  of  intercourse  with  Japan,  the  first  question  asked  was 
whether  it  was  long  since  the  English  king  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Portugal.     This  alliance  was   made  the  pretext  of 

*  Sec   Vakntyii— I>cscri()tiua  of  th«  Old  and  New  Eatt  lodieg,  vol.  ir.  orticla 
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fiinto  temple  at  Ttie,  to  offer  prayers  in  bis  name  to  tbe  inrisiUe  God, 
•  Jm  «NJgllf,«tCh*MaM  time,  a  tarn  for  the  erectiou  of  temples  to  Coo- 
■nd  the  V|iiritiial  emperor  allows  strange  gods  imported  from 
Siain  or  China,  to  be  placed  for  the  courenience  of  those  who  may  feel 
A  call  to  womhip  them,  in  the  same  temples  with  the  Japanese.  If  it 
b«  a»kcd  whence  thi^  tolerance  originates,  and  by  what  it  is  main- 
tained :  I  reply  from  this,  that  worshippers  of  all  persuasions  in  Japan 
acknowledge  and  obey  one  superior,  namely,  the  Dayrie  or  Spiritual 
Emperor.  At  the  representative  and  lineal  descendant  of  God  on 
earth,  he  is  himself  an  object  of  worship,  and  as  such,  he  protects 
equally  all  whose  oliject  it  is  to  venerate  the  Deity  ;  the  mode  of  their 
no  doinj?  being  indifferent  to  him.  Let  it  not  be  thouglit  that  I  prire 
this  tolerance  too  high,  nor  let  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Japan  be  objected  to  me  :  I  ask  whether  this  toleration  was 
not  one  of  the  causes  which  so  far  facilitated  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  there ;  but  that  which  with  me  is  conclusive  is,  that 
could  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  Japan  liave  been  tolerant  as  the 
Japanese;  had  thiy  not  abided  in  the  fast  conviction  that  the  belief  in 
Chrint  WHS  the  ordy  true  road  to  salvation;  and  had  they  not  in  that 
conviction  nmckud  and  despised  the  gods  of  the  country;  could  it  have 
been  posMiblo  tijut  the  bishops  chosen  from  the  first  missionaries 
flhould  have  loceilcd  from  insistinj^r  on  their  right  of  total  independ- 
ence and  C(>uld  ihey  have  consented  to  place  tiiemselves  under  the 
protection  of  Ciod's  represtntalive  on  earth,  wliicli  the  Japanese  ac- 
knowledge 
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knowledge  in  their  Dayrie  ;  lastly,  could  tliey  liave  forborne  to  meddle 
ill  affairs  of  politics  and  goveniment,  tliexi  woulil  no  persecution  of 
Christianity,  in  all  human  probability,  have  taken  place,  and  perljaps, 
at  tliis  moment,  the  more  perfect  doctrine  of  Jesus  vvould  have 
triumphed  over  that  of  Confucius.' — p.  7!). 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  ihe  plan  thus,  somevvhat  late 
indeed,  suggested  by  our  philosophical  Opperhoofd,  \vc  own  our 
surprise  that  the  Jesuits  did  not  liit  upon  it,  except,  perhaps,  as 
far  us  abstinence  iioni  politics  is  cancenied. 

Before  we  quit  this  subjetl  we  must  advert  to  a  statement  wliich 
we  do  not  rcnjeniber  to  have  seen  elsewhere  lh:ni  in  tlie  Sketches 
of  Mr.  Meylan.  He  relates  that  a  faith  usually  classed  among 
those  of  Brahniitiieal  origin,  and  which  had  once  been  nearly 
universal  in  Japan,  has,  fruni  its  near  reacuibJaiice  in  ils  ductrineis 
to  the  form  of  Christianity  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  been 
involved  in  one  and  the  same  ruin.  Its  doctrines  appear  to  iiave 
conipiised  the  existence,  death,  and  resurrection  nf  a  Snvumr  Imrn 
of  n  virghi,  with  almost  every  otJier  essential  uf  Christianity,  in- 
cluding the  belief  in  the  Trinity.  If  tiiis  be  a  true  statement  and 
correct  tiescriplion,  and  if  we  then  add  to  it  the  tradition  that  this 
form  of  reli«;iun  was  introduced  un<icr  the  reign  of  tiie  Chinese 
emperor  Mimti,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  about  tlie  tittielb 
year  of  tlie  Ciiristian  era,  can  we  avoid  admitting  tlie  conclusion 
that  some  early  apostle  reached  the  eastern  exticniily  of  Asia,  if 
not  the  islands  themselves  of  Japan  ? 

The  allusion  in  the  foregoing  passage  to  the  person  of  the  Dayrie, 
otIierwiBe  called  the  Mikaddo,  ihe  spiritual-  emperor  of  Japan, 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  ils  governniciit ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  institutions  which,  for  more  tJian  two  ceuturies.  have 
aH'ordcd  some  thirty-six  millions  of  men  the  blessiiigs  of  profound 
peace,  accutnpanied  by  security  of  properly,  and  a  cousiderable 
slnire  of  the  otiier  elements  of  worldly  prosperity,  are  not  au  un- 
wortliy  subject  of  contemplation.  For  imitation  we  rjinnot,  in- 
deed, propose  tliem  to  European  readers.  \Vhatever  may  be  our 
opinion  of  the  existing  state  of  tilings,  under  the  reform  bill  and 
the  present  adminislralion,  \\t  cannot  look  forward  to  the  esta* 
blishment  of  Lord  Dmham  as  Koeboe  at  St.  James's,  or  tiie  in- 
Btallalton  of  Dr.  Mallby  as  Dayrie  of  Canterbury,  enjoying  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Protestant,  Iloman  Catholic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Jewisli  Churches,  to  be  held  by  him  and  liis  heir» 
for  ever.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  a  form  of  govern- 
ment bearing  a  near  resemblance  lo  the  result  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  the  above,  is  established  in  Japan  on  a  fooling  which 
seems  to  set  at  detiance  all  speculation  as  to  its  probable  con- 
tinuance.    Tlie  system,  indeed,  is  not,  we  are  told,   based  on 
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long  prescription,  and  its  apparent  stability  is  to  Le  ascribed 
solily  to  llie  success  of  its  working  and  tlie  wisdom  with  which  its 
foundations  wtiie  laid.  Imutii  the  close  of  the  sixteenlh  century, 
uhuii  the  Japanese  maiw  f/u  puhrit  Tayko  Sama  sepuraled  tlie 
empire  iiilo  its  luo  lay  and  spiritual  divisions,  civil  war  tias  ceased, 
the  pjigeaiit  of  goverjinieiii  has  been  played  on  without  interinp- 
lion  by  the  two  principal  actors  and  llieir  subordinates,  and  the 
operations  of  the  real  executive  have  been  contiuiied  with  all  the 
regularity  and  precision  of  macliiuery.  The  founder  of  lliese 
institutions  nuisi  surely  have  been  no  ordinary  legislator.  The 
sceplre  wliich  lie  wielded  has  indeed  become  a  bunble  m  the 
hands  of  his  descendants,  for  the  kocboe  or  lay  euiperor,  erjualfy 
with  his  spiritual  counterpart,  wears  out  his  life  in  one  long  dream 
of  ideal  sovereignty  ;  and  so  profound  and  subtle  is  the  spell  of 
habit,  custom,  and  etiquette  which  wraps  ihem  in  that  charmed 
sleep,  that  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  period  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, or  the  process  by  wiiich  it  can  be  broken. 

Mr.  Fischer,  indeed,  hazards  tlie  conjecture,  that  by  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  koeboe  and  the  dayrie,  and  by  such  an  event  aloue,  can 
any  innovation  or  revolution  ever  take  place  in  the  existing  political 
institutions  of  Japan.  His  conjecture,  however,  does  not  extend 
to  the  nature  of  the  contingency  wiiieh  could  ever  bring  about 
the  collision.  If  apprehension,  indeed,  imply  the  existence  of 
danger,  and  if  caution  indicate  that  apprehension,  the  frailly  of 
those  institutions  might  well  be  inferred  ;  for  suspicion  and  distrust 
prevail  tlirongh  every  link  of  the  social  chain,  and  the  precautions 
against  foreign  aggression,  so  apparent  in  their  treatment  of  the 
only  nations  with  whom  intercourse  ia  permitted,  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese,  are  fully  equalled  by  those  adopted  against  innovation  or 
disturbance  within.  A  sv.stem  of  espionnage  extends  itself  through- 
out the  empire,  wliich  embraces  not  only  every  public  functionary, 
including  the  emperor  himself,  but  evei^  component  part  of 
society,  down  to  the  divisions  of  five  families,  into  A\hich- — some- 
what after  the  fashion  introduced  into  England  by  our  own  great 
Saxon  legislator — the  population  is  everywhere  divided.  The  Dayrie 
resides  a  perpetual  prisoner  in  his  palace  in  the  city  of  Miako, 
except  on  the  rare  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Taivioinjo, 
Mr.  Fischer  doubts  the  tales  in  circulation  of  his  being  precluded 
from  setting  his  foot  to  the  earth,  or  allowing  the  sun  to  shine 
upon  him  ;  but  that  so  old  a  sojourner  and  so  close  an  observer 
should  only  doubt  on  such  a  subject,  and  not  be  able  at  once  to 
contradict  these  stories,  seems  to  us  confirmation  strong  that  such, 
or  still  closer  restrictions,  prevail.  He  is  allowed,  we  arc  glad  to 
learn,  the  solace — shall  we  call  it  T — of  a  wife  and  twelve  concu- 
bines, and  such  diversion  as  music,  poetry,  and  study  can  afiord. 

His 
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His  pipe  is  smoked  but  once,  and  the  dishes  from  which  he  hns  cflten 
are  broken,  hkc  die  lea-cup  wliitli  Dr.  .luhiisLiu  threw  iitto  tlie  fire  ; 
but  Mr.  riaclicradds,  that  tliei^e  articles  arc  ccoiioinically  provided 
of  ihe  siiiiplest  inanui'acture,  and  il  is  reported  that  no  great  sub- 
atuiilial  expuuse  is  periiiilted  ior  the  support  of  this  shadow  of 
Hovereigtit}.  When  he  dies,  the  event  is  scdulotisly  coiicealetl  till 
liis  successor  i»  fully  installed  in  oHice,  and  llic  cry  is  niiswl  of  '  Live 
tlie  lJa}iie!'  widujul  even  ihe  preliniinary  half  of  die  old  French 
formula,  '  the  Dayrie  in  dead.'  The  court  is  formed  of  a  long 
Iiicriireliy  of  ^ipiritual  ollicials.  Among  these  are  the  kv^■anbakf,  who 
repiesenls  llie  Dajiie's  person  and  executes  his  fnnctious.  From 
this  ofilce  the  koeboe  is  excluded.  To  the  third  spiritual  office  in 
rank,  or  sadax/in,  lie — the  tenr|>oral  sovereign — is  sometimes  ad- 
initleiJ,  as  was  the  case  with  llie  rei<;uing  koeboe  in  18'J'i,  on  the 
occasion  of  liis  liaviiig  toinpleted  hlty  years  of  sovereignty.  It 
ranks  hiui  with  the  gods,  and  no  layman,  from  the  time  of 
'J'ayko  Sama,  liiitl  been  before  so  lionoured- 

This  lay  emperor  is,  like  the  dayrie,  shut  up  in  llie  palace 
of  Jeddo,  in  itself  a  city  ei}nal  in  size  to  Amsterdam.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  utTairs  of  his  subjects  are  beneath  his  notice 
aiul  dignity,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  gnards  and  cere- 
monies, which  effectnalty  prevent  him  from  einpioying  his  royal 
leisure  in  any  kucIi  igiKuninious  pursuit.  All  oilier  place.';  of 
resitlence  nnisl  appear  mean  and  unworthy  in  comparison  willi 
the  royal  palace,  and  lie  is  iherefoie  never  allowed  to  leave  it. 

The  real  executive  is  in  the  lianda  of  seven  councillors  or  minis- 
ters of  llie  first  class,  six  of  the  second,  and  two  oilier  niinistcis  of 
llie  nature  of  iutjiii.-iilors,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  guard 
against  Uie  slightest  revival  of  the  Cinistian  religion  in  the  empire. 
Tiiis  comicil  is  presided  over  by  a  prime  minister,  and  in  case 
of  irrecoiicih  able  difleicnce  of  opinion  among  its  members,  the 
(jueslioii  is  submitted  to  the  urbicrution — not  of  the  emperor,  but 
— of  his  three  nearest  relations,  including  always  the  heir  apparent, 
Willi  this  council  communicate  ihc  governors  of  the  sixly-ciglil 
prfrtinces  into  which  Tayko  Sama  divided  the  enipiie,  or  rather 
tlie  iwo  secretaries  of  the  said  governors,  to  vvlioin  ihe  real  admi- 
iiiatiation  is  ctnifnied.  'ihe  notniual  governments  are  lieredilary, 
atid  are  usually  su  bnrlhenMome  and  expensive  to  the  occupant, 
ihul  he  takes  tlie  opfKirtunily  of  committing  his  oihcc  lo  his  son, 
the  niomLiit  ihe  latter  arrives  at  years  of  tliscittion.  Il  is  neces- 
»aiy,  ihert-foic,  in  piaclice,  to  commit  llie  real  power  to  more  ex- 
pel ience<l  hands.  The  Iwo  secretaries  take  alternate  turns  of 
aimnal  residence  at  the  scut  cvf  their  govt-rntniiit  and  at  the  palace 
uf  Jeddo,  their  wives  and  families  constantly  remaining  as  hos- 
tages in  the  latter.     VVliile  in  their  provuices,  they  arc  surrounded 
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by  the  strictest  precautions  of  etiquette  and  ceremony,  are  com- 
pelltci  to  abstain  from  ali  inteicouiiie  willi  ihc  other  st-x,  and  llieir 
hours  of  rising,  ciuiiig,  sleeping,  u;oing  out,  ix.c  ,  are  prescribed  by 
rigid  and  invariable  rule,  licsirles  these  provincial  governments 
or  counties  with  tlieir  lord-lieutciiuuts  uud  secretaries,  the 
empire  contains  a  certain  number  of  royal  cities  under  separate 
governors  subjeCv  to  similar  regulations.  The  spies  of  the  go- 
vernment are  selected  from  every  class  of  society,  and  it  is  said 
that  I'ouche  or  Savary'  might  li:ive  studied  widi  advantage  in 
this  vast  seminary  of  secret  tnlelligence.  Mr.  Meylaii,  who  pro- 
fesses to  contiiie  his  reports  principally  to  the  city  of  Nagasaki, 
aud  to  facts  which  liave  come  under  his  personal  observation, 
devotes  cue  of  bis  most  interesting  sketches  to  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  tliat  place,  which  is  one  of  the  above-mentioned  imperial 
cities.  Htre  we  tiiid  the  system  of  espionnage  pervading  the  mi- 
nuter divisions  of  society^  to  an  extent,  perhaps,  never  paralleled 
in  any  other  country  of  the  globe. 

*  Not  only,' says  Mr.  Meylan, 'is  thehcadof  every  family  answerable 
for  his  children,  his  servants,  and  the  stranger  within  his  gates,  but  the 
city  being  divided  into  collections  of  five  families,  every  member  of 
euch  division  is  respotiisible  fur  the  conduct  of  the  others,  and  in  con- 
sequence, thai  which,  according  to  European  ideas,  would  be  the  height 
of  iudiscrelioD,  becomes  here  the  duty  of  every  man,  for  every  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  whicli  falls  out  in  an  household  is  reported  by  four 
curious  witnesses  to  the  members  of  the  civil  administration.  Hou$9 
arrest  is  usually  the  penalty  of  the  irregularities  thus  reported,  and 
a  severe  one.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  offender's  house  are 
closed,  generally  for  a  Imndred  days,  his  employments  are  suspeiided, 
salary,  if  any,  stopped,  and  llie  friend  aud  the  barber  alike  forbidden 
entrance.  Every  household  is  held  bound  to  produce  a  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  ;  a  division  of  five  constitutes  a  company ;  twenty-five 
such  companies  are  arrayed  under  an  officer,  and  constitute  a  bri- 
gade of  six  or  seven  thousand  men ;  and  tlms  the  force  of  the 
city,  apart  from  the  regular  military,  or  police,  can  he  presently 
mustered.  Guard-houses  are  establishtd  in  every  street,  in  which  a 
guard  is  on  duty  every  night,  and  on  occasions  of  festivity  or  other 
cause  of  popular  concourse,  by  day  ;  each  street  has  a  rail  or  barrier 
at  its  issues,  and  can  consequently  be  cut  oS  from  comrauuicalioa 
with  the  rest  of  the  city  at  a  moment's  notice.' 

On  tlie  effects  of  tliis  highly  artilicial  system  as  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  Mr.  Meylan  does  not  profess  to  decide,  but  he 
stiites  that  property  and  person  are  singularly  secure,  and  that 
corporal  punishment  is  rare.  The  latter  circumstance,  however,  he 
is  inclined  to  attribute  lo  three  causes  ;  viz.  to  the  severity  of  the 
law,  its  strict  execution  where  guilt  is  proved,  and  the  reluc- 
tance 


lance— there  being  no  public  prosecutor — of  individuals  to  come 
forward  as  coiti(»laiiiaiils  in  cases  of  a  graver  desctiplion. 

Tlie  national  cliaracter  of  tlie  Japanese,  as  represented  by  our 
autliors,  in  sucli  as  we  might  anticipate  of  a  people  largely  endowed 
witli  the  good  tilings  of  this  world,  aiui  utterly  secluded  from  ilie 
remainder  of  the  globe.  Pride,  sensuality,  and  ignorance  are  its 
marking  features,  and  this  people  and  the  Chniese  reverse  our 
western  adage  of  omrip  ujnolnm  pro  magnijicn,  or  substitute  for  the 
latter  the  word  ianohili :  for  the  profound  ignorance  of  llie  rest  of 
the  world  which  involves  these  two  great  branches  of  the  Tartar 
family  appears  to  produce  nuthing  but  a  comphiisunt  aissurance  of 
their  own  superiority,  and  ihe  most  unmitigated  contempt  for  tiie 
nations  whose  existence  is  darkly  known  to  iheni.  Over  the 
Chinese,  indeed,  the  Japanese  possess  one  great  advantage,  in  the 
access,  which  their  learned  men  obtain  and  cultivate,  to  one  lan- 
guage at  least  of  nrodern  Euro|)e,  the  Dutch,  which  we  suspect  is 
better  understood  at  Jftido  llitm  in  Faris ;  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect their  communications  with  that  nation  can  oidy  tend  lo  exalt 
their  national  arrogance,  by  thii  contemplation  of  the  humble  and 
abject  posture  which  the  J>iitch  are  satished  to  assume  in  their 
dealings  with  them.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  infurmatiun 
their  curiosity  may  occasionally  extract  from  such  a  source  as  to 
other  iiniions,  tends  to  mislead  rather  than  instruct.  This  tia- 
tional  attribute  of  pride  is  also  based  on  the  universal  belief  that 
they  are  directly  descended  from  the  gods.  With  respect  lo  their 
nensnality,  it  ap|>ears  such  as  might  be  ex|)ecte(l  Aum  a  country 
which  utlords  every  means  of  indnlgence,  and  viherc  rcligiuo  |>resents 
no  clicck,  nor  custom  any  im|)c(limcnt  of  disguise.  Nagasaki 
affords,  we  arc  told,  for  a  ])oj)ulation  of  7<\"0<)  souls,  sixty 
temples,  and  seven  hundred  tea-houses  or  public  brothels  j  but 
were  we  to  apply  the  s-aine  relative  statistical  test  to  the  Christian 
capitals  of  Holland  and  England — we  say  nothing  of  the  more 
decorous  but  extensive  profligacy  of  Paris — would  the  result  be 
more  favouiabic  ?  in  Japan,  at  least,  custom  aiimils,  after  a  sea- 
sun,  the  female  inmates  of  these  haunts  into  the  bosom  of  society, 
and  they  become,  it  is  said,  exemplary  wives  and  mothers. 
From  this  source,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  factory 
obtain  a  certain  class  of  female  servants,  who  are  said  to  attach 
tliemsclvcs  with  strict  fidelity  to  their  niiistcrs  for  the  time  being. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  dial  the  life  of  the  Dutch  resi- 
dent  is  otherwise  one    of   professed   celibacy,    no  female   being 
I  allowed   to  arrive  on  board  of  the  annual  vessel.     Neither  are  any 
I  of  the  Japanese,  who  maybe  hired  as  male   servants,  allowed  to 
fTcmain  in  the  factory  between  sunset  and  sunrise,     *  How  then,' 
aska  Mr.  Mcylan,  with  innocent  naivete,  *  could  tlie  Dutch  resi- 
dent 
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dent  otlierwise  manage  to  procure  any  domestic  comfort  in  the 

long  nights  of  winter,  liis  tea-u;iler,  for  instance,  were  il  not  (or 
these  inmatv.1?'  Titc  arj^iniieut  is,  we  admit,  unanswerable,  as 
lo  mere  uietiial  ofllccs,  but,  as  lo  tlic  more  tender  services  which 
are  hinted  at,  mc  susjiect  ihut  the  wives  left  behind  in  Holland 
or  IJatavia  would  nol  concur  in  its  cogency — nor  do  we  suppose 
that  Mr.  iSlevlun  would  extend  to  those  fudies  a  similar  indulgence 
even  though  they  c<jnUI  effect  a  similar  excuse. 

The  great  leaturc  of  the  social  poJity  of  Ja[)an  is  die  hereditary 
nature  of  all  eniployuienls,  avocations,  and  situations  in  life,  ami 
tlic  consequent  absence  of  most  of  those  incentives  of  ambition 
which  form  the  hfe  blood  of  European  society.  The  popuhitiou  is 
divided  into  eight  classes  : — 1.  The  reigning  princes  or  governors. 
S.  The  nobility.  3.  The  priests.  4.  The  nulitary,  5.  The 
civil  odicers,  in  which  class  Mr.  Meylan  includes  the  polite  circles, 
Stc.  €).  The  traders.  7.  The  hundtcraftamen.  8.  Tlie  labourers. 
Among  all  these  there  is  but  one  profession,  wluclij  like  the  Pa- 
rias  of  India,  appears  to  remain  under  ban,  or  stigma,  viz.  that  of 
the  tanners.  All  intercourse  with  these  is  shunned  and  forbidden, 
and  the  executioners  are  chosen  exclusively  from  their  ranks,  The 
three  ilrst  lay  classes  claim  the  honourable  hut  somewhat  cum- 
brous privilege  of  wearing  two  sabres;  the  fifth,  which  includes 
surgeons,  physicians,  and  generally  those  who  practise  wliat  we  call 
a  liberal  profession,  aie  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  one 
sample  of  that  favourite  w'eapon.  Their  soldiers  for  the  two  last 
centuries  have  fortunately  had  little  occasion  to  try  its  edge,  but 
they,  in  common  with  liie  great  mass  of  the  classes  who  wear  it, 
are  said  to  be  tremendously  expert  in  its  use.  The  manufacture 
of  the  article  is  also  brought  to  a  degree  of  excellence  which  Da- 
mascus itself  in  its  best  days  could  hardly  surpass,  and  which  Bir- 
niingham  may  despair  to  equal.  This  may  be  judged  of  from 
specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Hague.  Jf  the  Turk  boast  of 
being  able  lo  cut  olT  the  head  of  a  camel  with  this  two-handed 
engine,  it  is  said  that  the  Japanese  professors  can  divide  a  fellow- 
creature  through  the  middle  at  a  blow.  A  favourite  weapon  is 
preserved  as  an  heir-loom  for  ages,  and  a  good  one  on  sale  fre- 
quently reaches  the  price  of  a  thousand  florins,  or  little  short  of 
a  hundred  pounds.  This  weapon  is  regarded  with  a  kind  of  su- 
perstitious reverence.  It  is  the  constant  companion  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  classes  entitled  to  wear  it,  even  from  his  fifth  year, 
when  the  Japanese  youth  is  solemnly  invested  with  it.  When  laid 
aside  at  meals  or  on  other  domestic  occasions,  it  is  always  deposited 
close  to  the  person  of  the  owner,  and  he  is  careful  neither  to 
stumble  against  nor  step  over  it.  Fencing,  the  manage,  and 
archery,  are  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  upper  classes,  and  in 
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tlie  latter  iltey  excel.  With  respect  to  'other  apuliatices  of  war,' 
tlrey  are  snid  lo  have  acquired  little  kuovvledge  or  use  of  arllll(M>', 
previous  to  tlie  general  paciiicatioii  of  the  empire,  and  littlu  ad- 
vance can  have  been  since  iiiiide  in  the  art  of  the  gnnncr,  llie  eiigi- 
iieer,  or  llie  tactician.  Tlieir  fortified  defences  are  hence  far  au- 
jierior  to  anj'  means  of  attack,  which,  in  tiie  event  of  renewed  civil 
war,  conld  be  brought  against  them.  The  speciniens  of  their 
arms  M'litch  the  Dutch  have  found  means  to  export  have  been  so 
obtained  in  evnsion  of  a  strict  prohibitory  law.  The  nnisenni  at 
the  Hague  contains  a  very  fuie  suit  of  mail,  with  a  viiior  or  mask 
of  steel,  (lie  exact  resemblance  of  the  face  of  a  Punchinello,  and 
adorned  w  ill)  niustachios  of  bristles.  \\c  have  seen  another  such 
in  a  museum  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  barrels  of  their  lire-arms 
arc  of  equal  excellence  and  beauty,  but  tlicy  arc  all  matchlocks; 
their  powder  is  very  iudiiTerent. 

Prom    our  author's   accounts  wc    sliould  rank  the  Japanese 
among  (he 

'Souls  made  of  fire  and  children  of  the  sun, 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue.' 
Forgiveness  of  an  injury  Mr.  Meylan  asserts  to  be  nnknovvn,  or 
only  known  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  weakness  or  a  sin.  Of  their 
courage  it  vi-ould  be  har«l  to  speak,  (he  aittcle  not  having  been 
tested  oti  a  large  scale  for  two  centuries.  Mr.  Meylan  states,  that 
in  the  armies  of  the  infant  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  were 
many  Japanese  soldiers,  who  diti  excellent  service,  and  he  be- 
lieves them  lo  be  far  braver  than  tlie  other  nations  of  the  East. 
Suicide  is  frequent;  and  the  duellis^t  of  luiropo,  however  de- 
sperate, is  far  excelled,  in  our  judgment,  by  the  Japanese,  who,  in 
the  presence  of  apjdaudiiig,  and  frequently  imitating  relations  and 
fiiends,  rips  up  his  own  abtlomen  to  escape  dishonour.  This  was 
the  conduct  and  fate  of  t!ie  'governor  of  Nagasaki  in  1808,  when 
an  English  frigate  found  an  eiilrauce  into  that  haibour,  detained 
as  prisoners  the  Dutcli  who  boarded  her,  and  deniantled — in  that 
ignorant  and  wanton  violation  of  the  religious  law  of  the  conutiy 
which  we  regret  (o  say  so  often  marks  (he  conduct  of  Biitish 
ndvenlurers — frehh  beef  as  llieir  ransom.  The  beef  wai  supplied, 
but  (he  governor,  as  soon  as  the  Dutch  under  his  protection  were 
relatitled,  anticipated  disgrace  and  ruin  by  the  suicidal  process 
above  mentioned,  and,  as  we  have  heard,  others  of  his  house 
swelled  the  sacrilice.  We  canniH  too  seriously  inculcate  upon 
our  countrymen  the  folly  and  injustice  of  which  they  arc  too  oiteii 
guilty  in  endeavouring  to  subject  the  nations  they  Inqipen  to 
visit  to  tlieir  own  very  peculiar  habits  and  practice,  Mr.  Mfjlan 
concludes  that,  in  (lie  case  referred  tt),  the  governor  deeiMid  himself 
too  weak  (o  attack  the  vessel.     It  is  certain  that  he  was  taken  by 
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suiprisCj  for  sccess  to  tlie  liajbuur  fur  a  ship  wiliioul  a  pilot  ia 
cniiiiii^cred  next  to  iiDpos.sible,  and  llic  Dutch  aiiDuul  vessel  ia 
always  toweil  in  hy  native  bosits.  We  liave  heard,  liowever,  that 
the  EDglisih  captain,  Marucil  of  liis  danger  by  the  Dutch  whom  he 
liiui  ihiid  nnju!tli(iably  detiiiiied,  only  csca|ied  in  time,  for  that 
M'illiin  a  few  lioina  I'ourteen  thousand  armed  men  were  nnistered 
on  the  coast,  and  that  mutii  liian  a  liundred  junks  had  been 
collected  fur  the  puipose  of  being  sunk  in  the  only  channel  by 
■which  the  frigate  could  regain  the  open  sea. 

Among  the  better  features  of  the  Japanese  character,  that  of 
iilia!  pitty  appears  to  be  conspicuous.  'I'he  donieslic  virtues  of 
the  women  are  also  highly  extolled.  In  virtue  of  one  of  those  laws 
established  bj  the  stronger  party,  wliile  live  man  is  allowed  concu- 
bines ad  libilum,  ndnllcry  in  the  female  h  puniiihed  with  death  ;  but 
it  is  not  forcluistity  alone,  thus  terribly  enforced,  ihat  the  Japanese 
wives  are  praised  by  Mr.  Fischer,  but  also  for  their  patience  and 
ability  as  nian:i2;crs  in  households,  wliich  the  pride  of  the  hus- 
bands, rejecting  all  meaus  of  livelihood  but  the  employment  to 
which  they  have  succeeded  by  birth,  frequently  leduce-!  to  extreme 
difliculty-  I'or  ttie  resst,  the  station  of  the  female  in  Japan  is 
that  which  is  allotted  to  her  in  luirope.  She  presides  at  the  feast 
and  adorns  the  social  meeling,  Tlio  samsie  or  guitar  ia  even  more 
invariably  a  part  of  female  education  than  the  piano  in  England ; 
its  toucli  is  the  signal  for  laying  aside  ceremony  and  constraint 
— and  tea,  sakki,*  and  good  fellowship,  become  the  order  of  the 
evening. 

If  we  assume  the  perfection  of  the  arts  of  tillage  and  manufac- 
ture as  a  test  of  civilization,  Japan  may  at  least  compete  with  any 
oriental  nation.  Mr.  Meylan  places  it  higher  than  any.  He  extola 
their  firld  cullivalion,  but  ihcy  a|>pearto  neglect  their  great  oppor- 
tunities for  horticulture,  as  far  as  llie  kitchen  and  the  dessert  are 
concerned.  As  llorisls  tht^y  are  conspicuous,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  productions  of  the  soil  in  this  department  is  known  to  every 
possessor  of  a  greenhouse  and  proprietor  of  a  camelia.  The  sin- 
gular art  of  producing  miniature  sam[des  of  the  larger  products  of 
vegetation,  unknown,  we  believe,  in  Kurope,  is  practised  by  them 
to  an  extraordinary  degree. f  M  r.  Meylan  speaks  as  an  ej  e-witness 
of  a  bo.\  ottered  for  side  to  the  Dutch  governor,  three  inches  long 
by  one  wide,  in  wiiich  were  nourishing  a  fjr-trce,  a  bamboo,  and  a 
plum-tree,  the  latter  in  blossom.  The  price  demanded  was  twelve 
hundred  florins.     Sharing  with  the  Indian  the  religious  prejudice 

*  A  sj.irit  ilistilli'd  from  rice,  tlio  princiinl  or  only  intnxicatin;^  beveragu  ot°  Jiipan, 
t  Fur  iSif  inmle  nf  tHecting  tliis  *;*  i>racti»i'cl  in  Clii:ia,  thp  rcailur  may  consult  aa 

iiittTesliiij>^  work  liili-ly  iuiblisl>e(l — '  Wailtlwingg  in  Now   Saith  Wales,  &c.'    by  O. 

Uvniitiit,  vuL  u>  cliup.  !)• 
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against  liie  slaugliler  of  ihe  cattle  tribes,  and  indeed  against  llie 
use  of  bulclier's  meat  in  general,  pasturage  ami  all  its  products  iLey 
totally  nef'lect  ;  but  tiie  buflalo  is  ustd  lor  tasks  of  burllien,  and 
when  it  dies  a  naliaul  deadi,  itshortiii  and  bide  are  applied  to  the 
pnrposes  usual  among  othrr  uaLiuiis.  Ttiis  perliaps  is  tlie  sonrce 
of  the  degradation  in  whitU  the  tanners  are  held.  They  bave 
an  aversion  to  fat  or  grease,  \\hich  strongly  distinguishes  their 
cookery  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  we  may  add  the  Tartar 
family  in  Europe.  Poultry  are  much  cultivated  ;  pheasants  and 
various  sorts  ot  game  uHbrd  the  squires  of  Japan  ample  occu~ 
putiou  in  ibeir  pursuit.  The  staple  of  their  animal  food,  how- 
ever, is  aliorded  by  tlieir  seas  and  rivers;  and  every  product  of 
both,  saxs  Mr.  Rleylau,  IVoni  the  whale  to  the  cockle,  is  turned 
to  account,  down  even  to  tlie  whalebone  itself,  which  is  scraped 
and  powdered  into  a  ragout.  Tliis  dish,  as  well  as  the  raw  dol- 
phin, eaten  with  soy,  sakki,  and  mustard,  although  Mr.  Fischer 
speaks  favourably  of  it,  we  can  spare  without  envy  to  the  Japanese 
and  the  genilemen  of  the  factory.  The  stork,  a  bird  which  some- 
how lias  contrived  to  ingratiate  itself  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
Ininiau  race,  for  its  domestic  habits  and  services  and  general  social 
character,  is  respected  here  as  in  {lolland  and  Calcutta. 

•  In  a  memorandum,'  says  Mr.  Meylan,  '  laid  before  the  Dutch 
governor-general  at  liatavia,  in  li7'14,  is  contained  a  calculation, 
Iroin  which  it  appears  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  trade  with  Japan  was  an  open  one,  the  export 
of  gold  and  silver  was  ten  millions  of  Dutch  tlorins  per  annunr.' 
(about  840,fKK>(. ;  This  export  was  first  contracted,  and  in  I6BO 
fnially  forbidilcn.  The  same  calculation  goes  on  to  say,  diat  in 
the  course  of  sixty  jear3,  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  must  iiave 
amounted  to  the  enormous  value  of  from  three  to  aix  hundred 
millions  (lVi»m  twenty-live  to  fifty  millions  sterling).  If  we  consider 
that,  in  addition  to  this  gold  and  silver,  Japan  produces  a  large 
i^iianlity  of  ct>pper,  of  which  the  Dutch  have  in  some  years  carried 
ntJ  Ironi  tliirly  lo  forty  thousand  pekuls  ;*  and  if  we  add  to  this  a 
large  quantity  of  steel  and  iron;  but  above  all,  that  all  these  me- 
tals are  everywhere  esteemed  for  their  btgli  degree  of  purity  ;  we 
must  conclude  that  the  Japanese  arc  not  altogether  unskilled  in  the 
arts  of  the  miner,  tlie  smelter,  and  the  refnier.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  open  to  the  imputation  of  working  their  mines  in  a  care- 
less and  extravagant  manner,  mid  are  bciieve<i  to  have  now  reduced 
them  to  a  stale  of  great  exhaustion.  This  circumstance  is  soid  to 
have  been  made  use  of  by  a  pretended  friend  to  the  Dutch,  in  the 
councils  of  the  koeboe,  to  bring  sibnut  the  liniil.ition  of  llieir  trade 
in  1790.     *  The  cause  of  our  friendship  with   the    Hollanders,' 
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said  lie,  '  is  (rude,  aiul  lire  trade  is  supported  by  copper.  If  the 
oite  be  exliunsted,  the  oilier  must  fuil.  Is  il  not  wise,  then,  to 
perpclualc  our  frietiilaliip  by  allowing  only  so  iiuicli  copper  to 
be  issued  as  our  mint's  uiiiy  be  able  lor  evti  lo  aflord  1  Tlie  mines 
arc  not  like  llii;  li;iir  ot"  nieii,  which  being  cut  oft  growclh  again, 
but,  tin  the  contrary,  resemble  liis  bones,  which,  it'  taken  away, 
cannot  be  replaced.'  Tliese  •.irgnmeiils  produced  a  restriction 
from  two  annual  ships  to  one,  whicii,  however,  in  1820,  was  mi- 
tigated, and  the  number  of  vessels  and  amount  of  copper  again 
increased.  In  addition  to  the  national  manufactures,  for  many  of 
wliich  J:ipan  has  been  long  so  famous  with  us,  and  oiu;  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  empire  that  furnishes  it,  the  Japanese  now 
initiate  many  of  the  finer  works  of  Eurojieaii  skill  :  telescopes, 
thermometers,  and  clocks,  are  tuanufuctnred  at  Nagasaki.  One 
of  the  latter,  by  the  description  of  Mr.  Meylaii,  manufactured  there 
as  a  present  for  the  emperor,  in  I8'27,  must  have  rivalled  those 
complicated  productions  of  German  chronometrical  art,  which 
usually  tell  us  everything  but  the  hour.  It  was  live  feet  in  length 
and  three  high ;  it  exhibited  a  varied  landscape,  and  a  golden  sun; 
on  the  striking  of  ilie  hour  a  bird  clapped  its  wings,  a  mouse 
issued  from  a  cave  and  climbed  the  mountain,  a  tortoise  crept  for- 
ward to  point  the  hour  on  the  dial.  Alas  !  that  the  bird  should, 
with  oriental  inattention  to  perspective  and  proportion,  liave  been 
bigger  titan  the  tree  on  which  il  sat!  Alas  I  llnit  the  mouse  should 
liavc  cJinibed  in  an  instant  the  representative  of  a  mountain  many 
thousand  feet  high  1 

Of  the  art  of  design  as  practised  among  them  Mr.  Fischer  ob- 
serves : — 

'This  art  appears  to  have  developed  itself,  to  a  certain  tlegree,  in 
very  early  times.  Many  screens  and  decorated  walla  in  tiieir  temples 
bear  the  marks  of  remote  antiquity,  although  it  is  liarrily  possible  to 
ascribe  any  of  tliem,  ns  do  the  Japanese,  to  tlie  eleventh  century. 

'1  have  never  heard  of  a  good  jtortrait-]iainter  in  Japan,  and  am 
of  opinion  that  a  reluctance  exists  among  (heir  artists  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  branch  of  their  profession,  fuundt-d  on  superstitious 
feelings.  In  all  such  works  their  attention  is  principally  directed  to 
accnrncy  in  the  details  of  costume  and  general  air  ;  the  face  is  never 
a  likeneis.s.' 

Their  Tartar  brethren  of  Si.  Petersburg,  wiiose  criticism  on 
the  noble  pui trait  of  Alexander,  by  Lavvience,  was  tiist  directed 
lo  the  great  painter'.^  delineation  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  epau- 
lettes, crosses  and  ribbons,  dis])iayed  similar  feelings  with  respect 
to  the  line  arts. 

'I'he  illustrations  of  Mr.  iMsclier's  book,  all  copied  from  llie  pro- 
ductions of  ariists  at  Nagasaki,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove 
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tktat  their  pointers  are  enabled  lo  give  their  works  much  of  lltat 
exquisite  beauty  nf  fiiiisih  which  ddights  the  DJbdins  in  our  illumi- 
nated miiisals,  the  otiispring  of  monkish  leisure.  Of  their  lacquered 
waie,  which  bears  with  us  the  name  of  the  couutr)"  that  pruduces 
it,  we  need  only  say  that  tlic  specimens  whicli  reach  Europe  are 
rarely  sucli  as  would  be  considered  of  anything  but  very  inferior 
quality  ill  Japan.  The  ro)al  collection  at  the  Hague  bears  wit- 
ness equally  to  the  dexterity  of  their  artisans  in  many  various  de- 
partments. We  remember  observing  titat  the  common  .chests 
which  had  been  used  to  pack  the  articles  for  conveyance  to 
Europe,  and  made  of  camphor  wood,  were  equal  in  the  finiah 
of  their  execution  to  the  liner  cabinet  work  of  tlie  Gillows  and 
Morells  of  London. 

Theatrical  cntertuiunients  are  much  followed,  and  they  are  far 
sn[>erior  to  those  of  the  Chinese  in  respect  to  scemiry  and  decora- 
tions, 'I'heir  plays  admit  a  Shakspearian  mi.vturc  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  in  the  Naiuc  piece,  and  an  equally  licentious — as  the  old 
French  school  would  say — violation  of  the  unities. 

'  Their  leaders  of  the  orchestra,'  says  Mr.  Fischer,  'if  they  deserve 
the  name,  are  usually  blind.  They  hclong  to  a  certain  union  or  fra- 
ternity of  blind  pei'sona,  who  bear  the  name  of  Fekia.' 
The  founder  of  this  societyj  tradition  says,  was  a  Prince  Sen- 
niimar,  who  wept  away  his  sight  for  the  loss  of  a  mistress.  There 
IS,  however,  auutliir  equally  romantic  version.  Their  thi.'atres  are 
much  frequented,  but  the  player's  profession  lies  under  that  dis- 
rL'pute  to  which  the  irregularities  of  conduct  incident  to  his  mode 
of  life  have  more  or  less  condemned  it  in  most  countries,  and  from 
which  the  talents  and  virtues  of  many  of  its  members  have  been 
insufKcient  among  us  fully  to  rescue  it.  The  Japanese  ladies  take 
an  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  display  afforded  by  a  side- 
box,  which  we  sugge.st  to  the  milliners  of  London  and  their  fair 
customers,  as  worthy  of  introduction  during  the  Opei  a  season. 

'  The  ladies,'  says  Mr.  Fischer,  '  who  frequent  the  theatre,  make  a 
point  of  changing  their  dresses  two  or  three  times  during  the  repre- 
sentation, in  order  to  display  the  richness  of  their  wardrobe  ;  and  are 
always  attended  by  servants  who  carry  the  necessary  articles  of  dress 
for  the  purpose.' 

Printed  programmes  of  the  piece  under  representation  are  always 
in  circulation,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  Japanese  playgoer,  descend- 
ing from  \m  norimon  at  the  box  entrance,  for  tliey  have  three  tiers, 
is  saluted  with  un  invitation  to  buy  a  book  of  llie  play,  which  Mr. 
Mathews,  if  he  could  once  hear  it,  would  imitate  with  his  usual 
ludicrous  fidelity. 

They  arc  altogether  a  gny  and  social  people,  and  their  somewhat 
cumbrous  modes  of  politeness  and  their  addiction  lo  compliment 
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ufipciir  but  to  promote  good  rdlowship,  Witness  tliis  dcscripiion 
of  Ml.  I'lscliei  :  — 

'  In  the  iffreat  world  the  young  ladies  find  delight  at  their  social 
meetings  in  every  description  of  fine  work,  the  fabrication  of  pretty 
boxes,  artificial  flowers,  birrla  and  other  animals,  pocket-books,  purses, 
plaiting  thread  for  the  head-dres»,  all  for  the  favourite  use  of  giving  as 
presents.  Such  employmentfi  are  in  use  to  wile  away  the  long  Avinter 
evenings.  In  the  ftpiiug,  on  the  other  hand,  they  participate  with 
eagerness  in  all  kinds  of  out-door  and  rural  amusements.  ()f  the.se 
the  choicest  are  afforded  by  the  pleasure-boats  wliich,  adorned  with 
the  utmost  cost  and  beauty,  cover  their  lakes  and  rivers.  In  the  en- 
joyment of  society  and  music  they  glide  in  these  vessels  from  noon 
till  late  in  the  night,  realizing  the  rapturous  strain  of  tlie  author  of 
Lalla  Rookh : — 

Oh  best  of  delights  as  it  everywhere  is. 
To  be  near  the  loved  one,  what  a  rapture  is  his, 
Who  by  moonlight  and  music  thus  idly  may  glide 
OVr  the  lake  of  Cashmeer  with  that  one  by  his  side !' 
Mr.  Moore  will  be  pleased  to  lind  that  his  music  has  charms  evett 
for  tlie  Hataviaii  exiles  of  Decinia. 

■  •  This,'  continues  his  admirer,  '  is  an  enjoyment  which  can  only  be 
shared  under  the  advantages  of  such  a  climate  and  scenery :  viz.  the 
climate  of  Nice  and  the  scenery  of  Lugano.  Their  lakes  and  rivers 
are  after  sunset  one  blaze  of  illumination,  as  it  were,  with  the  brightly 
coloured  paper  lanterns  displayed  in  their  vessels.  They  play  mean- 
while that  game  with  the  fingers,  which  has  been  perpetuated  from 
cla.ssic  times  in  Italy.  A  floating  figure  is  also  placed  in  a  vase  of 
water;  as  the  water  is  stirred  liy  the  motion  of  the  boat,  tlie  figure 
moves.  The  guests  sing  to  the  guitar  the  strain  "  Anatoyn,  inodamada," 
"  He  floats,  he  is  not  still,"  till  at  last  the  puppet  rests  opposite  some  one 
of  the  party  whom  it  sentences  to  drain  the  sakki  bowl,  as  the  pleasing 
forfeit  of  the  game.  All  this  stands  out  in  cheerful  contrast  to  the 
dull  debaucheries  of  the  men,  and  the  childish  diversions  of  the 
women,  among  other  oriental  nations.  The  female  sex,  at  least,  have 
greatly  the  advantage  over  the  scandal  of  the  Turkish  bath  ;  and  the 
man  has  equally  with  the  Turk  the  resource  of  his  pi]ie,  in  the  intervals 
of  those  better  enjoyments  which  the  admission  of  the  female  sex  into 
society  afl^ord  him,  and  which  are  prohibited  to  the  Mussulman.' 

roreign  commerce  being  forbidden,  their  vessels  are  limited  by 
law  lo  such  a  construction  aa  suits  a  coasting  voyage,  and  neces- 
sitates iheni  to  run  for  one  of  their  numerous  harbours  on  llie  ap- 
pearance of  bad  weather.  The  largest  are  described  by  Mr.  Fischer 
as  about  one  hundred  Dutch  feet  in  length,  from  twenty-tive  or 
thirty  beam,  and  drawing  six  feet  of  water.  Mr.  Gutzlaf  reports 
that  he  saw  three  Japanese  barks  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Ijoo 
Choo,  whose  crews  were  anxious  for  communication  with  the 
strangers,  wliicii  was  only  prevented  by  the  mandarins  of  the  island. 
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It  is  proboible  that  these  islands  ond  the  coasts  of  ttie  inhospitable 
Yesso  are  tlie  usual  limit  afllieir  mivigiilioii.  Alllioiii^li,  liowever, 
that  navigtilioii  be  by  law  confined  to  tUeir  own  coasts,  or  a  few 
islands  not  fiir  dislant,  vovages  of  discuvery  have  occasionally  lakeu 
plate  by  express  coinniund  of  llie  emperor.  It  appears  from  Va- 
leiityii's  work  (vol.  v.  part  2,  p,  '20;,  tliat,  in  the  year  l()B<i,  a  junk 
having  sailed  on  such  a  voyage  to  the  eastwaid,  returned,  after 
loug  absencej  to  Nagasaki.  Its  navigator  would  appear  to  have 
entertained  a  notion  that  he  had  reached  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, for  hearing  that,  among  tlie  servants  of  the  Dutch  factory, 
tlierc  were  some  who  had  been  born  there,  he  sought  for  and  in- 
teiiogflteii  tlicin  as  to  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  natives. 
The  parlies  could  but  imperfectly  nnd<rstand  each  other,  but  it 
was  gathered  from  the  Japanese  captain's  narration,  that  after  sail- 
ing for  many  days  eastward^  and  linding  the  sea  still  open,  he  had 
determined  to  put  about.  A  storm,  however,  drove  him  farther 
on  his  original  course,  till  he  readied  a  land,  wliich  his  description 
led  the  l>utch  lo  conclude  to  liave  been  the  coast  of  America, 
between  the  40di  and  JOth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  is 
the  last  enterprise  of  the  kind  on  record.  We  should  like  to  see 
llie  Memoirs  of  some  Japanese  Basil  Hall,  who  should  liave  dis- 
covered the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  Thames,  and  given  some 
account  of  the  barbariauii  viho  inhabit  (hose  djst.'int  regions. 

Corea,  a  countr)'  far  less  kr.own  to  us  at  present  than  Japan,  was 
once  under  the  acknowledged  dominion  of  the  latter.  'Ihat  domi- 
nion h.iviiig  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  Japanese  civil  wars,  was 
reclaimed  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  appears 
now  reduced  to  some  slight  relations  of  commercial  intercourse 
and  feudal  tribute.  Tsusima,  an  island  situated  midway  between 
the  two  countries,  has  a  Japanese  garrison  ;  and  it  is  there  that  the 
ambassadors,  of  Corea  are  received,  on  the  occasion  of  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  sovereign  to  the  throne  of  Japan.  Mr.  Fischer  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  at  Nagasaki  some  of  the  Corean  barks 
which  are  occasionally  driven  on  the  southern  coast  of  Japan.  He 
describes  tlie  a[)pearaiice  of  their  crews,  and  the  construction  of 
their  vessels,  as  indicative  of  a  very  low  slate  of  civilization.  The 
fitafe  of  this  country  and  that  of  Yesso  is  well  calculated  to  ron- 
lirni  the  Japanese  in  i\ic  notion  of  their  superiority  over  other  na- 
tions. The  latter  island  wa«  partially  subdued  in  the  year  1443, 
and  was  then  nominally  divided  into  provinces,  but  the  interior  haa 
probably  never  been  penetrated.  It  is  tenanted  by  a  litmting  po- 
pulation, and,  extending  northwards  into  Kamschatkadale  latitudes, 
18  wrapt  in  Cimnkerian  barbarism,  it  appears  to  form  a  link  of 
occasional  communication  with  the  Kurile  islands  under  the  do- 
uiiiiiuu  of  Uuasia.     It  was  to  the  principal  commercial  ealablish- 
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merit  on  thia  island,  Matzmal,  that  the  llusslnn  captain,  Golovniii, 
was  conveyed  a  prisoner  in  I8ll.  lie  was  not  liberated  till  full 
and  forma!  satisfaction  was  obtained  under  tlie  seal  of  the  gover- 
nor of  I rkntzk J  disavowing  llie  [yroceediiigs  of  the  Russian  lieu- 
tenant, Chowatolf,  who  had  committed  some  acts  of  pknider  and 
incendiarism  on  ilic  Japanese  coast  of  Segalien.  The  Dutch 
assert  that  to  the  strangers  in  general  whom  stress  of  weather  or 
obvious  accident  drives  upon  their  coast,  the  Japanese  show  every 
hospitality  consistent  with  a  strict  surveillance  during  their  neces- 
sary stay  and  tlie  facilitation  of  their  departure.  Mr.  Gutzlaf  is 
certainly  right  in  stating,  that,  though  the  good  will  of  China 
uiiglit  open  a  wide  tield  of  eastern  commerce  to  Great  Britain  in 
JLoo  Choo,  Coiea,  and  Cochin  China,  tlieii'  consent  would  be  no 
passport  to  Japan.  Such  an  approximation  could  in  fact  only 
increase  the  jealousy  of  the  latter,  and  would  perhaps  occasion  the 
final  exclusion  of  the  Dutch. 

The  works  of  our  authors  being  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers,  we  regret  tlie  more  that  we  can  give  but  a  brief 
notice  of  their  remarks  on  the  literature  and  scientific  progress  of 
the  Japanese.  Mr.  Fisclier  lias  himself  done  much  for  future 
knowledge  in  the  particular  of  their  language,  in  recovering  the 
traces  of  a  work,  the  produce  of  long  labour  during  tlie  period  when 
the  war  with  England  had  cut  off  the  Dutch  residents  from  inter- 
course with  Europe.  VVc  allude  to  the  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Doef, 
|)repared  with  the  permission  of  the  Japanese  government,  and  the 
assistance  of  ten  native  interpreters.  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language  is  gene- 
rally forbidden  to  foreigners.  A  perfect  copy  was  lost  on  the  voy- 
age to  Europe  ;  another  exists  much  prized  and  honourod  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Jeddo.  Mr.  Fischer,  however,  in  18'22,  disco- 
vered at  Decima  the  original  notes,  and  in  I82y  had  linished  the 
work  of  restoration.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  safe  arrival 
in  Europe. 

Astronomy,  or  at  least  the  inspection  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  their  inovenients,  is,  as  usual  with  nations  residing  under  a 
clear  atmosphere,  mucli  pursued.  Whether  they  have  profited 
by  their  intercourse  with  Dutch  literature,  so  far  as  to  adopt 
a  correct  system  of  the  science,  Mr.  Fischer  does  not  state,  but 
they  are  familiar  with  our  chronometers,  telescopes,  and  other 
instruments  of  observation,  and  measure  iheir  mountains  witii  the 
barometer.  In  medicine  their  proiiciency  is  small,  and  their  pre- 
judices forbid  the  study  of  anatomy.  We  have,  however,  conde- 
scended to  borrow  from  them  the  use  of  the  nioxa,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  practice  of  acu-punctu ration.  Education,  such  as  it  is, 
is  extended  in  public  schools  to  all  classes,  and  in  no  country  in 
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llie  world,  [jetliap-i,  is  llie  art  of  writing  so  universally  diffused. 
It  ia  iitraii<;c  that  a  nntion  wliicli  j>ossesse8  over  ihii  Chinese 
the  inestimable  advaiituge  oi'  an  alpliabel,  should  wajtte  time  in 
the  study  of  ihe  language  of  ihose  neighbours,  considering  it  as 
the  learned  one.  They  arc  great  collectors  of  articles  of  rarity, 
both  natural  tind  iirlificialj  and  their  dilettanti  rival  our  own  in 
iheir  pursuits  of  coins  and  jjiclnres.  The  governor  of  the  province 
of  Taniba  possesses  a  tine  colieclion  of  European  coins,  and,  in 
Jcddo,  Mr.  rischer  saw  a  colieclion  of  old  European  engravings, 
wliicli  had  been  preserved  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  proprietor,  Their  museums  contain  many  specimens 
of  factitiijus  motwlers,  mermen,  serpents  with  tlie  feet  of  birds  at- 
tached, &c.  One  of  the  said  nvonslers,  made  up  of  a  salmon  and  a 
monkey,  was  not  long  since  exhibited  us  '  a  nicnnan'  in  Piccadilly, 
i  iieir  taste  in  jewellery  extends  only  to  the  metals,  and  their  pre- 
cious stones  are  rarely  polished,  or  applied  to  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment or  exchange. 

Tliere  are  at  present,  as  Mr.  Fischer  informs  us,  but  eight  of  his 
countrymen  living  vvtiu  have  personally  visited  the  capital  of  this  vast 
empire.  We  luive  already  observed  that  the  strict  adherence  of  the 
Japanese  govermtient  to  precedent  and  usage,  with  respect  to  the 
qnydierinial  embassy  from  the  Dutch  factory  to  Jeddo,  makes 
each  visit  a  mere  repetitirni  of  the  former  j  and  the  circle  of  cere- 
mony and  precaution,  which  ever  surrounds  the  travellers,  allows 
to  the  most  acute  little  njeaiis  of  adding  to  the  observations  of 
his  predecessors.  Some  extracts,  however,  from  Mr.  Fischer's 
Narrative  of  his  Fifty  Days'  Journey  may  not  be  unwelcome  to 
our  readers.  We  must  premise  that  the  embassy  took  place  in 
the  year  I8'22,  and  consisted  of  the  Dutch  president  of  the  factory, 
M.J.  Cock  liionihoor,  our  author,  who  accompanied  it  as  secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  Tnllingh,  pliysician  to  the  factory.  They  started  on 
the  (jlh  of  February,  attended,  as  usual,  by  an  ojiper  bnnjnost,  or 
superior  Japanese  officer,  with  three  subordinates,  three  inter- 
preters ot  diflercnt  ranks,  and  a  iiain  of  baggage-bearers,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  lumdrcd  men,  and  twenty  horses  ;  the  latter 
biiug  principally  loaded  with  the  bedding  of  the  persons  of  rank, 
who  themselves  tia\elled  in  the  easy  and  convenieirt  ItllLra  of  the 
country,  called  norimons.  Additional  baggage  and  provisions, 
Hot  wanted  for  ieiimediate  use,  were  sent  forward  some  days  before, 
by  sea,  as  far  as  Osacca  on  the  principal  island.  I'he  endjassy 
was  constantly  preceded  by  two  Japanese  cooks,  one  to  prepare 
the  tiimier  at  some  convenient  point  of  the  day's  progress,  the 
other  the  supper  at  the  resting-place  for  the  night. 

'  On  the  sth,'  says  Mr.  Fischer,  '  at  Sinoj{i,  we  visited  the  hut  of  an 
old  man,  who  from  hia  youth  had  taken  ddight  io  beholding  the  pas- 
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of  the  Dutch.  He  wa«  nearly  ninety,  and  had  seen  our  countn'- 
pass  by  upwards  of  forty  time?,  and  seemed  to  think  himself 
fortunate  ill  having  lived  to  witness  the  transit  of  another  enibaBay.' 

They  reached,  on  ihe  iSlh,  Kehiira,  a  sea-port  town  on  the 
channel  which  separates  the  great  island  of  Nipoii  from  that  on 
which  Nagagaki  is  situated^  and  (ii^tant  about  IBO  miles  from  the 
latter  city.  Tiiey  crossed,  on  the  iSlh,  to  Siniineseky,  the  wes- 
ternmost point  of  Nipon  ;  fiom  «hich,  after  wailing  till  the  '22d 
for  a  favourable  wind,  they  pursued  their  voyage  along  the  coast 
eastward,  for  117  miles,  to  tiie  city  of  Moero,  where  they  landed. 
After  passing  through  many  great  and  populous  towns,  antong 
others  U.saccii,  where  iiovvever  tlie  presB  of  the  curious  and  tlie 
enforcement  of  etiquette  prevented  them  from  having  their  litters 
to  make  their  obxervations  on  foot,  as  they  wished,  they  reached, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  I'oegimie,  the  last  stage  preceding  Miako, 
the  residence  of  the  spiritual  emperor. 

'  From  Foegimie,'  says  Mr.  Fischer,  '  to  Miako,  a  distance  of  two 
leagues,  we  passed  through  a  continuous  street  of  shops  and  manu- 
factories. The  magazines  of  earthenware,  of  grain,  of  game,  and 
poultry,  the  tea-houses,  sakki  breweries,  &c.  are  not  to  be  numliered  ; 
and  the  animation  caused  by  the  crowd  of  passengers  made  this  part 
of  out'  journey  most  interestitig.  In  Miako  we  were  better  lodged 
than  in  Osacca,  and  received  an  equally  interminable  number  of  visits. 
Miako,  sometimes  called  Kioto,  is  the  seat  of  the  Dayrie,  and  is  com- 
puted to  contain  eoo.OOO  inhabitants.  The  temples  are  beautiful:  as 
well  as  the  aspect  of  the  river,  which  flows  througli  the  city,  and  the 
fertile  environs.  The  women  of  this  place  are  accounted  the  hand- 
somest of  the  empire  ;  and  the  arts  and  sciences  are  held  in  the  first 
estimation.  It  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  who  flock  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  of  I'sie,  or  to  make  their  provision  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
plac«.  It  is  accounted  the  Paradise  of  Japan,  and  specially  famed  for 
its  salubrity,' 

The  travellers  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  respect  by  all 
whom  they  encountered  on  the  road,  and  generally  at  their  halting- 
places  with  the  cordial  and  good-humoured  hospitality  which 
attends  a  welcome  gueat.  The  access  of  numeious  visiters  seems 
to  have  been  nowhere  impeded  by  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  In  some  places  tlieir  eiitertainmeut  was  of  a  par- 
ticularly aftectiouate  descriplioii. 

'  On  the  20th,'  saya  Mr,  Fischer,  '  oar  journey  lay  through  a  very 
hillj'  district,  and  the  ways  were  steep  and  difficult.  The  traveller  is 
more  agreeably  surprified  to  Rnd,  in  this  fatiguing  part  of  his  course, 
resting-places,  from  which  damsels,  as  amiable  as  they  are  coinely, 
run  forth  to  offer  him  spring-water,  tea,  and  other  refreshments,  and 
to  compel  him  to  a  few  moments  of  repose  in  tlieir  abodes.     We  halted 
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on  the  mountain  in  one  of  these  tea-houses,  where  the  privilege^ 
common  to  other  travellers  fell  to  our  lot;  atad  coiiid  not  but  concede 
to  our  Japanese  friends,  that  the  reputation  of  the  fair  sex  for  beauty 
in  this  district  was  fully  borne  out.  Reason  enough,  here  as  usually, 
to  g^race  our  fair  entertainers  ivilh  tlie  souvenir  of  a  ring,  a  liair- 
pin,  or  other  trifle.  It  is  from  this  place  that  we  obtain  the  first  view 
of  the  renewed  Fozie  mountain,  which  raises  its  snow-clad  summit 
above  its  fellows,  and  hides  it  in  the  clouds.' 

This  mounlain  is  elsewhere  described  as  between  11,000 
and  12.000  French  feet  in  allilude,  and  as  a  volcano  which  has 
been  for  not  more  than  a  century  quiescent,  it  is  iield  iti  great 
afFectioii  by  the  Japanese,  and  constantly  figures  iti  ttie  works  of 
their  artists  and  the  pages  of  their  poets  and  romance-writers  j  a 
distinction  well  merited  by  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  environs. 

The  embassy,  which  had  left  Nagasaki  on  the  Gth  of  February, 
oil  the  27th  of  March  reached  Sinagawa,  the  Kensington  or 
Kentif^h  Town  of  the  Japanese  capital;  which  reminds  the  author, 
by  the  animation  of  its  streets,  and  the  multitude  and  splendour 
of  its  shops,  of  London. 

'  Long  before  we  reached  Sinagawa,  we  advanced,  through  the 
press  of  a  crowded  population,  along  broad  streets,  which  may  all  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  Jeddo ;  and  our  progress  to  our  resting- 
place  occupied  about  two  hours,  at  a  steady  and  rapid  pace.  Nagasak- 
kya,  the  place  appointed  for  our  lodging,  is  situated  dose  to  the  im- 
perial palace,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  diameter  of  the 
latter  may  be  reckoned  at  from  five  to  six  leagues  in  extent.' 

Once  arrived  here,  the  travellers  found  tliemselves  much  in  the 
situation  of  slate-prisoners — permitted,  indeed,  to  receive  official 
visits,  but  allowed  to  issue  from  llieir  residence  only  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  audience  of  the  emperor,  and  surrounded  in  their 
abode  by  spies  in  various  shapes  and  disguises,  Among  these 
visiters  were  some  wlio  understood  Dutch — viz.,  the  imperial 
under-interpreter,  several  physicians,  and  tlie  imperial  astiologer, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  apposite  name  of  Globius.  These  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  upj)orlunity  aHorded  tlieni  for  obtaining 
scraps  of  Kuropean  information,  and  the  strangers  doubtless 
eijually  laboured  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  Japan.  This  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives,  altliougli  under  constant  supervision 
and  regulation  on  the  part  of  tlie  government,  was  so  far  un- 
restrained, that  the  lodging  of  the  embassy  was  usually  cr^jwUed 
uilh  guests  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  and  though  the  letter  of 
the  Japanese  law  forbade  the  female  sex  to  enter  its  precincts, 
that  ingenuity  of  curiosity  which  in  England  has  penetrated  be- 
hind the  throtte  in  the  House  of  Peers,  aud  insinuated  itself  into 
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the  ventilator  of  the  Commons,  triumphed  equally  at  Jccldo.  It 
sonielimcs  happened  that  a  single  male  visiter  came  attended  by 
six  ladies — a  circumstance  Mhich  Mr.  Vischer  stales  by  no  means 
I  tended  to  protract  llie  consuinptioii  of  certain  stores  of  liqueurs 
and  confectionary  which  such  occasiona  brought  into  play.  Pre- 
jjents  were  interchanged  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  A 
Dutch  word  or  two  written  on  the  fan,  as  a  substitute  for  an 
album,  salished  many  of  small  preten.siuns.  The  secretaries  of 
the  government  of  Sadsuma  brought  an  offering  of  twelve  beauti- 
ful birds,  hiteen  rare  plants,  iwo  lapdogs,  two  rabbits,  with  silks 
and  other  articles,  conveyed  in  cages  and  cases  which  in  value  and 
beauty  far  exceeded  their  contents. 

On  [lie  Glh  of  April,  the  great  purpose  of  the  mission  was 
accomplished  in  the  formal  audience — to  which  the  head  of  the 
embassy  alone  is  admitted — of  the  emperor.  The  president  is, 
however,  attended  to  the  threshold  of  sovereignty  by  his  two 
European  companions.  After  entering  the  palace,  and  waiting 
for  an  hour  in  a  saloon,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  only  cir- 
cumstances savouring  of  impertinence  or  insult  of  which  Mr. 
Fischer  has,  in  his  entire  narrative,  to  complain,  they  entered  tlie 
hall  of  audience,  which  he  thus  describes  : — 

'  It  is  very  large,  but  simple,  and  without  pomp  of  decora- 
tion. They  pointed  out  to  us,  facing  tlie  entrance,  an  elevated  spot 
destined  for  the  appearance  of  the  emperor;  on  its  left  hand,  the 
places  for  tlie  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  imperial  councillors,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank.  Although  every  part  of  the  palace,  seen  by  u.s, 
IS  remarkable  for  elaborate  and  beautifnl  construction,  as  well  as  for  a 
peneral  air  of  grandeur  in  comparison  with  other  buildings,  this  part 
of  it  is  too  particularly  set  apart  for  public  occasions  to  allow  of  much 
display  of  pomp  and  luxury.  The  proportions  of  the  doors  and 
shutters  are  colossal,  and  the  Japan  work,  gilding,  and  carving,  rich, 
yet  simple.  When  we  returned  to  the  antechamber  a  heavy  storm 
arose,  which  fortunately  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  as  otherwise  the 
audience  would  probably  have  been  postponed,  seeing  that  his  im- 
perial majesty  has  a  great  dread  of  thunder.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
president  was  summoned  to  his  audience,  from  which  he  returned  in. 
about  half  an  hour.  The  whole  ceremony  consisted  in  liis  making  his 
compliment  in  the  Japanese  fashion  from  the  spot  appointed,  and 
remaining,  for  a  few  seconds,  with  his  head  bowed  to  the  matted 
floor,  till  the  words  "  Capitan  HoUanda  "  were  cried  aloud.  A  deep 
silence  reigned,  only  interrupted  by  a  gentle  murmur,  with  which  the 
Japanese  express  profound  reverence.  The  governor  of  Nagasaki, 
anci  the  chief  interpreter,  were  the  only  pei'sons  who  accompanied  the 
president,  and  gave  him  the  signal  of  permission  to  depart,  which  is 
effected,  like  Ids  entrance,  in  an  incUned  posture,  so  that  the  party  is 
aware  indeed  of  the  presence  of  a.  number  of  persons,  but,  without 
violating  the  rules  of  Japanese  politeness,  cannot  look  about  him, 
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or  indulge  his  curiosity  as  to  surrounding  objects  which  might  de- 
serve it.' 

On  the  whole,  though  occasionally  oppressed  with  visits,  and 
once  exposed  lo  a  scientific  examination  Jroni  a  whole  facultj'  of 
rtiyal  astrologers  (as  was  the  jjliysician  of  the  embassy  to  a  five 
hours'  iiilerrogatoiy  from  sixteen  of  his  brother  professors),  Mr, 
Fischer  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  ihe  kindness  and  hospitality 
with  w  hicli  he  was  treated  during  his  stay  at  Jetldo.  Some  of  his 
friends  pnt  \m  risible  faculties  lo  the  lest  by  the  compliment  of 
appearing  at  liis  cjuarters  in  Dutch  apparel,  of  ancient  and  various 
date  and  fashion. 

We  wish  we  could  afford  more  of  our  pages  to  this  remote  and 
remarkable  people  ;  but  for  the  present  we  must  stop.  We  leave 
them  to  the  complacent  enjoyment  of  the  conviction,  that  they  are 
the  first  of  nations,  and  the  eldest  descendants  of  the  Deity.  We 
leave  tliem  satisfied  of  their  absolute  and  universal  excellence, 
wanting  no  change — '  least  of  all,  such  change  as  we  could  give 
them,' — and  tenacious  of  the  maxim,  '  that  lire  commands  of  their 
enjperor  are  like  the  sweat  of  man's  body,  which  once  exnded, 
returns  not  again  to  its  source;'  and  we  only  further  subjoin  the 
vvtil-balanced  summary  of  their  character  with  which  Mr.  Meylan 
closes  his  interesting  volume  : — '  Cunning,  polite,  suspicious,  le- 
served,  sensual,  impatient,  haughty,  superstitious,  revengeful,  cruel 
in  cold  blood,  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  just  and  honest, 
patiiolic,  exemplary  in  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  firm 
friends,  and  pTobably  not  deficient  in  courage.' 


Art.  !I. —  I.  Jlie  Poefical   Works  nf  William  Wordsworth.    A 

new  Edition.     In  4  vols.     Longman  and  Co. 
2.    Selectionis  from  the  Poems  of  WtUiam   Wordsworth,      1  vol. 

12mo.     Moxon.      1834. 

"lyf  R-   WORDSWORTH'S    prefatory  theories  have  been  for 
-*-'-^     many  years  sufticienlly   vexed   and    cnnirovertcd ;    anti  thei 
time  seems  to  have  come  when,  if  we  are  to  pause  at  all  upon  thisi 
threshold  of  his  works,  it  should  be  with  a  view  rather  lo  a  state-J 
metit  of   results   than    to  a  coiititniance  of  the  disputation.      In 
point  of  opinion  the  result  has   been,   we  should   say,  as  to  the 
matter  of  poetic  diction,  a  very  general  admission   that  no  real 
elevation  can  be  given  to  poetry  by  the  use  of  phrases  which  are 
no  tilherwise  poetical  than  as  not  being  met  with  in  prose.      In 
point  of  practice,  the  reiiult  mighi  have  been  equally  decided,  if 
certain  results  of  a  different  character  had  nut  been  thrown  up  at 
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the  same  time  from  other  sources.  Some  reforms  have  been 
effected,  however.  The  poetical  vocabulary  in  use  precedently  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  prefaces  has  been  expurgated  ;  Poetry  is,  in 
some  particulars,  more  plain-spoken  than  she  was  then  used  to  be; 
and  some  things  are  now  culled  by  their  right  names  which  were 
then  considered  to  be  more  favourably  presented  to  the  poetical 
leader  under  any  other  denominatiuns  than  those  which  belong  to 
them  in  the  language  of  real  life.  Thus  the  bird  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  nightingale  is  now  so  called  in  poetry  ;  whereas 
before  Mr.  Wordsworth's  time  no  poet  could  be  content  to  give  it 
an  uppellalion  less  poetical  than  '  Philomel,'  or  'tuneful  bird  of 
night;'  and  the  luminary  which  was  formerly  graced  with  some 
such  titular  distinction  as  '  Bright  Phoebus,'  or  'Apollo's  golden 
fire,'  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  a  volume  oF  poetry  under  the  same 
name  as  that  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  almanac. 

So  far  tlie  prefaces  did  their  work ;  but  hariily  was  it  accomplished, 
when  there  sprang  up  a  new  growth  of  abuses;  and  whilst  some  of 
these  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  their  predecessors,  others, 
though  iiaving  their  root  in  the  same  soil,  tended  more  danger- 
ously to  tire  corruption  of  style,  inasmuch  as  they  were  of  a 
more  covert  and  surreptitious  nature.  A  bald  iiiisnonier  like 
that  of*  Pliilomel'  or  '  Bulbul,'  '  Albion'  or  '  Erin,'  is  sure  to  be 
shortly  weeiled  out  of  the  language  to  which  it  does  not  belong  ; 
bill  ihere  are  ways  at  the  present  lime  of  falsifying  genuine 
linglisli  words  for  purposes  supposed  to  be  poetical,  which  are 
more  insidious,  inasmuch  as  they  carry  with  them  uot  merely  a 
confusion  of  tongues,  but  a  confusion  of  ideas;  and  often  also,  by 
really  conveying  a  sentiment,  give  some  colour  to  their  pretext  of 
conveying  a  sense. 

If  we  look  through  some  volume  of  current  poetry  for  one  of 
those  words  which  seem  to  be  considered  eminently  poetical  at 
the  present  day — the  adjective  *  wild'  for  example — and  consider  it 
closely  ill  the  many  situations  in  which  it  will  be  found  to  recirr, 
wc  shall  in  general  find  it  to  be  used,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
meaning,  detinite  or  indeliiiile,  which  it  can  be  supposed  legiti- 
malflyto  bear,  but — in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  prefaces 
win  be  found  to  explain — for  the  sake  of  conjuring  up  ceilaiu 
associations  somewhat  casually  connected  with  it.  ll  lias  been 
originally,  perh;ips,  employed  with  propriety,  and  with  dialin- 
gnished  success,  in  some  passages  conceived  in  the  same  mood  of 
mirul,  and  pointed  to  the  same  effects  which  are  aimed  at  by  its  sub- 
seijiient  eniployera  ;  the  word  takes,  as  it  were,  the  colour  of  these 
original  passages  ;  becomes  a  .stock-word  with  those;  who  have 
more  of  the  feeling  of  poetry  than  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
language,   and  is  employed   thenceforward   with   a   progressively 
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diiuinisliing  concern  for  its  intrinsic  aigniticancv,  or  for  llie  pro- 
priety of  llie  applications  wliich  are  made  of  il.  The  adjec- 
tives bright,  dark,  lonely,  the  nouns  light,  dream,  halo,  ami  tifty 
other  words,  might  be  instanced,  which  are  scattered  ahuost  at 
1  andoin  througli  our  fugitive  poetry,  with  a  sort  of  feetinii;  senseless- 
ness, and  convey  to  the  congenial  reader  the  setitiuieiit  of  wliicli 
lliey  are  understood  to  be  tlie  symbols,  without  eillier  awfjgesliiig 
to  him  any  meaning,  or  awakening  him  to  liic  want  of  it.  in  some 
instances  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  tliat  the  word  should 
be  otherwise  than  misplaced,  even  in  the  passage  which  may  imve 
first  given  the  impulse  which  led  to  the  indisciiminate  use  of  it. 
'The  mind,  the  mu^ic  breathing  from  her  face,'  is  suggestive  of 
as  iiuich  false  nieta|)har  as  could  well  be  concentrated  in  a  single 
line ;  but  it  conveyed  some  vague  impressions  of  beauty  and 
fervoui',  and  was  associated  with  the  feelings  with  which  Lord 
Byron's  writings  were  usually  read;  and  Mo  breathe'  became 
iheucefoilh,  amongst  the  I'ollowers  of  Lord  Byron,  a  verb  poetical 
which  meant  anything  but  respiration.  Indeed,  the  abuse  seems 
to  have  spread  to  a  circle  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  remote 
from  Lord  Byron's  inHuence  ;  for  a  book  was  published  two  or 
three  years  ago  with  the  title  of '  Holy  Breathings.' 

These  errors,  when  they  shall  have  become;  old  and  tiresome, 
will  probably  give  way,  like  those  which  preceded  them,  on  the 
one  haiulj  to  more  freah  and  fashionable  faults,  and  on  the  other, 
to  a  renewed  application  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  principles  of 
poetic  diction.  Naltiral  guod  sense  and  good  taste  will  always 
conquer  at  last,  though  they  will  never  be  in  want  of  new  wurlds 
of  enor  to  oppugn  ;  and  upon  the  sense  and  taste  of  the  luittiral 
lituiian  tintkrstanding  Mr.  VVordswortli's  principles  will  be  found 
to  rest,  if  they  be  accepted  with  the  modihcations  which  may 
be  considered  to  have  fairly  lesulted  from  die  discussion  tliat 
they  have  undergone.  So  accepted,  tliey  would  teach  the  poet, 
not  to  draw  his  language  exclusively  from  that  of  common  life, 
nor  indeed  to  reject,  from  some  kiinls  of  poetry,  language  of  a 
liighly  scholastic  and-  composite  structure ;  but  in  general  to  use 
the  same  language  which  is  employed  in  the  writings  and  con- 
versatitms  of  other  men,  wlien  they  write  and  <ltscourse  their  best 
—  to  avoid  any  words  which  are  not  admissible  in  good  prose  or 
unall'ected  conversation,  whether  erudite  or  ordinary — and  espe- 
cially to  avoid  the  employment  of  any  words  in  a  sense  which  is 
not  their  legitimate  prosaic  sense.  'I'hc  more  these  rules  are 
observed,  the  more  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  writers  and  readers  of 
poems  :  at  least  to  those  writers  who  can  afford  to  deal  in  clear 
ideas,  and  to  those  readers  who  have  so  far  exercised  their  faculties 
as  to  be  desirous  to  understand  a  meaning  in  poetry. 
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If  llie  influence  of  Mr.  WordlswortirM  works  has  (as  we  believe 
il  has)  aitdud  largely  la  llie  luimbcr  of  those  who  cultivate  poetry 
with  tliis  Slim,  it  is  siiyitig  nothing  in  derogation  uf  what  he  has 
ilone  for  liis  art — more  than  must  be  said  of  the  greatest  ailists 
that  ever  existed — to  acknowledge  that  tlie  generation  of  false 
tastes  and  foolish  phraseologies  proceeds  pari  passu  with  their 
destruction,  and  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  not,  any  more  than  any 
poet  ever  did  before,  cut  oft  the  succession  of  readers  who  are 
cajmhle  of  receiving,  through  calcli-words.  appealing  to  their 
jxietical  susceptibilities,  a  pleasure  which  would  be  dissipated  if 
any  demand  weie  made  upon  iheir^nnderstandings. 

'  Ut  sylvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos' — 
If  the  true  tastes  of  mankind  are  permanent,  and  the  false 
deciduous,  lliere  are  nevertheless  those  elements  of  false  taste 
pciinancnily  iiihercul  iu  hunun  nature,  which  will  peipeluate  the 
kind  and  quality  of  bad  poetry,  however  speedy  may  be  the 
oblivion  of  the  successive  products.     Let  Mr.  Wordsworth,  or 

'  Jjet  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,' 
poetry  always  will  have,  no  doubt,  as  il  always  has  had,  its  mere- 
tricious professors,  its  vicious  admirers,  ami  its  bastard  language. 

Perhaps,  liowever,  the  progress  of  Mr.  \\  ordsvvorth's  principles 
has  been  more  aided  by  his  poems  than  by  his  prefaces — byhis  prac- 
tice than  by  his  theory  ;  for  whilst  the  consideration  of  the  latter  is 
still  we  believe  coutined  to  disciples  and  students,  the  poems  have 
made  a  rapid  advance  to  popularity — more  especially  in  the  last 
ten  years,  A  marked  change  may  be  observed  in  the  lone  taken 
upon  the  subject  by  those  who  f^oat  upon  the  curieut  of  society, 
and  make  themselves  the  mouth-piece  of  its  opinions.  We 
recollect  the  time  when  liie  mention  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  name 
would  have  been  met  by  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  with  some 
excellent  joke  about  Peter  Bell  or  the  Idiot  J3oy :  but  of  these 
pleasantries  mankind  has  by  degrees  grown  weary  ;  and  there  arc 
lew  societies  in  wliicli  they  would  not  now  be  received  as  denoting 
that  the  party  from  whom  they  proceeded  was  somewhat  behind 
the  world  in  these  matters. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  Mr.  Words- 
worth's own  fault  that  he  has  been  thus  late  iu  winning  the  ear  of 
the  public  at  large.  He  knowingly  and  wantonly  laid  himself 
open  to  ridicule  at  a  period  when  ciiticism  was  infected  by  a 
.''pirit  of  sarcasm — which,  ignorant  and  shallow  as  it  was,  was  not 
ill  calculated  to  please  the  popular  appetite,  was  attended  there- 
fore with  eminent  success,  and  brought  a  blight,  as  of  a  poisonous 
insect,  upon  tlie  growth  of  every  tliuig  that  was  great  and  noble. 
Criticism  and  poetry,  which  ought  to  flourish  together,  as  members 
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of  the  same  family  of  art,  were  then  hardly  ever  in  friendly  relations 
with  each  other:  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  growing  beside  the 
latter  like  a  mildewed  eai",  '  blasting  its  wholesome  brother.'  At  (liis 
period,  Mr.  Wordswortli,  challenging  and  defying,  as  it  were,  the 
evil  spirit  which  was  abroad,  persisted  in  throwing  out,  from  time 
to  time,  efl'usions  whicit  he  must  liave  known  to  be  the  very  ruatter 
which  tliat  spirit  would  must  delight  to  fuslcu  upon,  and  could 
turn  to  tlie^best  account.  He  seemed  to  brave  the  contempt  of 
the  children  oF  this  world,  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  provoking  (he 
scoffs  of  their  blind  guides,  as  one  who  was  resolved  that  his 
followers  should  be  a  pecidiar  peuj)le,  and  who  would  have  said 
lo  llieni  with  .lohii  Wesley — '  God  forbid  that  we  should  not  be 
the  laughing-stock  of  mankind  ! ' 

We  know  not  why  this  should  have  been  done,  or  what  was  the 
compensation  which  it  brought  fur  the  disadvantage,  \vliich  it  must 
unqnesliouably  be  esteemed  by  any  poet,  to  have  his  influence — 
in  ihis  instance,  it  may  be  said,  his<purifying,  fertilizing,  and  exalt- 
ing inHuence — so  long  checked  and"  retarded ;  thereby  rendering 
him,  though  not  ultimately  less  illustrious,  yet  certainly  less  useful 
in  his  day  and  generation. 

If  we  are  called  upon,  as  no  doubt  \vc  shall  be  by  some  of 
Mr.  Wordswortii's  more  enthusiastic  disciples,  to  specify  in  what 
instances  Mr,  Words  worth  did  wantonly  expose  himself  to  injury 
from  the  buffoons  of  criticism,  we  answer  -tiiat,  with  all  the 
reverence  which  we  entertain  for  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  the  greatest 
poet  and  philosopher  of  his  age,  we  shall  not  decline  any  unac- 
ceptable office  which  a  spirit  office  inquiry  shall  seem  to  impose. 
We  quote,  therefore,  the  conmiotdy  quoted  instance  of  the  '  Idiot 
Boy;'  and  we  allege,  that  the  announcement  of  a  serious  moral 
purpose  in  this  poem,  namely,  that  of  *  tracing  the  maternal  pas- 
sion through  many  of  its  more  subtle  windings,'  and  the  choice  of 
tlie  incidents  through  which  this  purpose  v^as  to  be  accomplished, 
naittely,  the  illness  of  Susan  Gale — Hetty  Foy's  difficulty  in  hnd- 
ing  any  one  to  go  for  the  doctor — her  determination  to  send  her 
son  the  idiot  upon  a  pony  ^ — his  losing  himself  on  the  way — 
Betty's  distressful  search  for  him,  and  ultimate  success; — we 
allege,  that  this  end  could  not  be  announced,  and  these  means 
employed,  without  producing  atich  a  sense  of  contrast  as  must,  of 
necessity,  suggest  ludicrous  ideas,  and  favour  the  attempt  to 
direct  upon  the  author  the  sentiment  of  ridicule  so  provoked. 
Human  ingenuity  cannot  invent  that  amalgam  of  the  trivial  and 
the  grave,  of  the  imaginative  and  the  familiar,  which  should  suc- 
ceed in  giving  congruity  of  effect  lo  such  a  narrative,  seriously 
related  and  set  forth  with  the  details  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
not  omitted  to  deliueutc.      Will  it  be  said,  then,  that  the  relatioa 
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is  meant  to  be  comic  ?— a  comic  nnrrativp,  merely  adumbrating 
sucli  matter  of  .seiioiis  ihuuglit  as  nil  Lritlh  is  pregnant  >villi,  wlien 
regained  wilii  a  pliiktsapiiic  mitid.  Hut  if  the  poem  is  lo  be  so 
considereil,  tlieii  the  comic  eft'ect,  lesulting  as  it  does  chieHy  from 
the  iiarriitiou  in  wrse  uf  matteis  of  fact,  wliicli  when  itiere  intro- 
duced apipenr  ridiculously  insignificant,  must  be  said  to  be  want- 
ing in  vivacity,  unilyj  and  predominance.  Passages  of  poetic 
beauty  occur,*  and  appear  lo  demand  of  the  reader  thai  he  should 
regard  llic  whole  as  a  serious  performance,  and  theie  ia  no  such 
decided  and  unmixed  drollery  as  inigJit  dissipate  his  perplexity, 
and  assure  him  that  it  was  the  poet's  intenlion  to  excite  his  merri- 
ment. 

The  faults,  of  which  we  cite  the  '  Idiot  Boy  '  as  exhibiting  an 
example,  are  in  our  opinion  attributable  also,  in  a  more  or  less  de- 
gree, to  several  olliers  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  earlier  minor  poems, 
and  trt  portions  of '  Peter  Bell.'  As  experiments,  or  as  intellectual 
freaks  or  vagaries,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
written  these  poems,  except  that,  as  we  have  said  above,  they 
afforded  lo  llie  clow  ns  and  harlequins  of  criticism  an  opportunity 
of  '  setting  on  a  certain  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh.' 
But,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  was  sure  to  be  the  result,  and  that 
this  result  was  calculated  to  repress  the  admiration  which  mu^t 
otherwise  have  been  rendered  to  his  works  at  large,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  he  would  have  done  well  to  temper  with  more  of 
worldly  diacretion,  in  these  in  our  view  intrinsically  unimportant 
particulars,  the  independent  exercise  of  his  genius. 

There  are  some  other  particulars,  in  which  we  concur  in  the 
censures  wliicli  have  been  passed  upon  several  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's earlier  poems.  His  theory  of  poetic  diction  was  perhaps 
urged  fui  ther  in  practice  than  it  would  liave  been,  liad  it  not  been 
a  sort  of  theory  militant — a  theory  which  had  to  prevail  against 
jtopular  error  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  establish  itself  in 
spite  of  the  hostility  of  critics.  He  was  perhaps  more  afraid  ihan 
was  needful  of  indulging  in  the  weakness  of  concession. 

*  I  am  sensible,'  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the 

•  Take  for  iastancc  tliB  foUowmR; — 

'  By  tijiii  tlie  stars  were  almost  gnas, 
The  moon  wiis  xultiiig  un  the  liill. 
So  ^lale  yau  sciircely  Iniiked  lit  her; 
The  Ml!f  Iririla  began  to  stir, 
Thoiiijh  yet  their  toHi/iies  utre  slill.' 

Poets  have  silways  dvli^htcil  in  tlescribinR  iimrfi  t>y  their  incidentg;  and  'The 
Hours  ■  have  ench  recBived,  iVom  iioet  or  jtBinter,  iir  butli  in  oou,  llieir  cliuracteristic 
gat'h  ami  cmtilein  :  but  we  liarilly  kiiuw  uf  aw/  passngt:  ia  u'liich  the  poelu-al  faculty 
is  inadu  thus  delicately,  imil,  as  it  weiej  trith  u  miautn-puinter,  to  indicate  the  time 
of  day. 

Lyrical 
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Lyrical  Ballads,  '  tliat  my  associations  must  hav^  sometimes  been 
particular  instead,  of  genera! ;  and  that,  consequently,  giving  to  tilings 
a  falae  importance,  sometimes  from  diseased  impulses,  1  may  have 
written  upozi  unworthy  subjects  ;  but  I  am  leaa  apprehensive  on  this 
account,  than  that  my  language  may  frequently  have  suffered  from 
those  arbitrary  connexions  of  feelings  and  ideas  with  particular  words 
and  phrases,  from  wliich  no  man  can  altogether  protect  himself. 
Hence  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  some  instances,  feelings,  even  of  the 
ludicrous,  may  be  given  to  my  readers  by  expressions  which  appeared 
to  me  tender  and  pathetic.  Such  faulty  expressions,  were  I  con- 
vinced they  were  faulty  at  present,  and  that  they  must  necessarily 
continue  to  be  so,  I  would  iviilingly  take  all  reasonable  paini  to  cor- 
rect.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  make  these  alterations  on  the  simple 
authority  of  a  few  individuals,  or  even  of  certain  classes  of  men  ;  for 
where  the  understanding  of  an  author  is  not  convinced,  or  his  feelings 
altered,  this  cannot  he  done  without  great  injury  to  himself:  for  liis 
own  feelings  iu'e  his  stay  and  support;  and  if  he  Eteta  them  aside  in 
one  instance,  lie  may  be  induced  to  repeat  this  act  till  his  mind  loses 
all  confidence  in  itself,  and  becomes  utterly  debilitated.' 

We  scarcely  think  tliat  Mr.  Wordswortii's.  mind,  deeply  founded 
as  it  was  by  nature,  could  have  run  any  risk  of  this  kind  from  a 
more  ready  compliance  with  public  tastes,  on  points  Mhicli  were 
material  no  otherwise  than  in  the  unfortunate  particular  of  leading 
to  conflicts.  Whether  from  the  impulse  of  tliis  uiiyieldinj;  anta- 
(jonism,  or  from  giving  too  much  way  to  tlioughl  and  theory  in 
the  choice  of  his  phraseology,  and  thus  losing  the  guidance  of  na- 
tural impressions,  lie  was  frequently,  we  think,  betrayed  into  the 
iibc,  in  serious  poetry,  of  language  not  only  plain  but  colloquial; 
of  phrases  not  only  divested  cf  adventitious  associatiorn  of  the 
poetical  kind,  but  charged  with  opposite  associations;  and  his 
style,  in  certain  portions  of  his  earlier  writings,  lay  open  to  the 
objection  that,  whereas  llie  eiul  it  liad  in  view  was  a  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  eirect,  it  did  not  in  point  of  fact  accomplish  that  object, 
nor  appear  to  the  majority  of  readers  lo  be  the  style  which  it 
was  natural  for  an  educated  writer  to  use,  whose  chief  care  was 
to  convey  his  meaning  distinctly.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in 
niiiul  that  simplicity  in  poetry  is  the  result  of  art,  and  that  the 
'  (trs  celare  ariem'  is  peculiarly  requisite  to  this  grace  of  style. 
In  some  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  earlier  poems,  the  art  employed  to 
this  end  was  coni^ummate ;  in  others,  it  wan,  we  venture  to  thiok, 
apparent. 

We  will  here  present  our  readers  with  an  example  in  each  kind. 
The  following  stanz;is  appear  to  us  to  betray  the  devices  by  winch 
the  etTect  of  siiuplicily  is  sought  to  be  obtained :- — 

'  Beneath  the  clear  blue  sky,  he  saw 
A  little  field  of  meadow  ground ; 
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But  field  or  meadow  name  it  not ; 
Call  it  of  earth  a  small  green  j>lot, 
With  rocks  encompassed  round. 

The  Swale  flowed  under  the  grey  rocks, 
But  lie  flowed  quiet  and  unseen  ; — 

You  need  a  strong  and  stormy  gale 
To  bring  the  noises  of  the  Swale 
To  that  green  spot,  so  calm  and  green !' — vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
Ill  those  whicli  we  are  next  to  extract,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears lo  us  ihiit  art — occult  art — could  not  be  more  successfully 
exercised  in  simplifying  the  language  of  poetry.  Au  old  man,  of 
a  mirthful  temperament,  is  lying  with  the  poet,  on  a  summer's 
day,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  and  replies  to  a  request  that  he 
would  sing  one  of  his  lively  songs,  in  a  sti  ai»  of  transitory  sadness, 
sucL  as  is  often  evoked  by  a  summons  to  be  gay ; — 
'  Down  to  the  vale  this  water  steers^- 
How  merrily  it  goes  ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 
And  liere,  on  this  delightful  day, 

I  cannot  chuse  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 
My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred, 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 
Thus  fares  it  atill  in  our  decay, 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 

Thau  what  it  leaves  behind. 
The  blackbird  in  the  summer  trees, 

The  lark  upon  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  caiols  when  they  pleaae, 

Are  quiet  when  they  \vill. 
With  nature  never  do  they  wage 

A  foolish  strife  ;  thty  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 

Is  beautiful  and  free  : 
But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws  ; 

And  often  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 

We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 
If  there  be  one  who  need  bemoan 

His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own. 

It  is  the  man  of  niirth.'^ — vol.  iii.  p.  235.  To 
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.  To  language  so  exquisitely  simple  as  ibis,  so  graceful,  so 
tlioiigluful,  we  doubt  if  the  corrupted  taste  of  any  age,  however 
dazzled  with  false  adortiments,  could  refuse  admiration  ;  and  if 
llie  simplicity  of  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  earlier  poems  had  beea 
neither  more  nor  less  tlian  this,  Jiis  works  would  probably  have 
been  as  popular  from  the  first  as  they  have  lately  begun  to  be. 
Yet  how  few,  comparatively,  of  his  now  voluminous  works  are 
those  from  wliicli  many  thoughtless  persons  have  been  used  to 
infer  the  character  of  the  whole  ;  and  how  genuine  is  the  simplicity 
of  style  in  nine-lenths  of  his  writings,  in  all  that  he  has  written 
subsequently  to  the  period  of  his  earlier  and  more  theoretical  taste  ! 
In  truth,  those  who  refer  la  the  '  Idiot  Boy,'  as  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  Mr,  Wordsworth's  poetry,  aftci'  having  really  read  his 
works,  might  be  equally  expected,  after  reading  those  of  Lord 
Bacon,  to  quote,  as  characteristic  of  that  great  man's  philosophy, 
the  portion  of  his  medical  writings  in  which  be  recommends,  as 
good  for  the  digestion,  '  whelps  and  healthy  youug  boys  applied 
to  the  stomach.'  Few  or  none  are  the  minds  of  great  activity 
which  are  not  subject  to  these  occasional  aberrations  and  lapses. 

Idle  uiisappreliensions  of  this  kind  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
liave  retarded  Mr.  Words\vortli's  popularity,  Readers  of  a  very 
different  class  from  those  who  fell  into  these  errors — able  men  and 
laborious  students — have  been  accustomed  to  deliver  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  more  eminently  a  great  thinker 
than  a  great  poet;  and  the  belief  has  been  disseminated,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  to  the  heights  of  a  new  systent  of  philosophy, 
in  order  to  reach  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  VV^ord  a  worth's  poetry  aud 
find  a  pleasure  in  it.  It  appears  to  us  that  those  from  whom  this 
opinion  has  taken  its  rise  are  men  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
studies  and  the  bent  of  iheii'  minds,  apprehend  more  readily  what 
is  intellectual  than  what  is  poetical,  and  see  all  that  tliere  is  of 
thought  in  what  they  read,  and  not  all  that  there  is  of  poetry. 
L'ndoubtedly  Mr.  Wordsworlli  is  a  philosopher;  but  those  who 
are  repelled  from  his  writings  by  this  con.-tideration  must  need  to 
have  it  explained  to  them  in  what  sense  he  is  so  ;  and  one  or  two 
of  our  pages  may  not  be  misemployed  in  the  endeavour  to  afl'ord 
them  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  then,  in  our  estimation,  is  a  philosophic  writer 
in  the  sense  in  whicli  any  man  imist  be  so,  who  writes  from  the  im- 
])ulses  of  a  capacious  and  powerful  mind,  hubiluated  to  observe, 
to  analyse,  and  to  generalise.  So  far  forth  was  Shakspeare  like- 
wise a  philosopher.  Hut  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he 
should  be  supposed  to  have  invented  any  peculiar  ethical  or  meta- 
physical system,  or  to  have  discovered  any  new  principles  upon 
which  such  a  system  could  be  built.     What  is  new  and  peculiar 
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in  him  as  a  philosophic  thinker  is  not  his  view  of  the  primary 
principles  of  psjcliological  philosophy,  nor  the  trains  of  ratiocina- 
tion by  which  he  descends  to  those  which  are  seconilary  and  deri- 
vative :  it  consists  not  so  much  in  reasoning  as  in  judgment ;  not 
so  much  in  the  exposition  of  abstract  truthsj  as  in  liis  manner  of 
regarding  the  particulars  of  life  as  they  arise,  and  of  generalising 
them  into  one  truth  or  another,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
harmonises  with  his  moral  temperament  and  habitual  and  clierished 
states  of  feeling. 

If  a  poet  have  any  peculiar  philosophy  of  his  own,  it  must 
be   mainly  through  this  modification  of  the  judgment  by  indi-  J 
vidual  temperament;  the  affinities  of  such  temperament  drawing! 
round   him   and   giving   predominant   influence    to   some  truths,  1 
whilst  others  are  merely  not  rejected  in  deference  to  the  rea-^ 
SOD.     Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  judgment  so  modified,  and 
a  philosophy  into  which  sensibility  thus  enters,  are  therefore  falla- 
cious.    Such  a  supposition  will  be  entertained,  we  are  aware,  by 
those  \vho  liave  imagined  to  themselves  such  a  niere  fiction  as  the 
contemporaneous  discernment  of  all  moral  truth.     The  real  state 
of  the  case  beingj  however,  that  truth  can  only  be  shown  piece- 
meal in  its  component  parts,  and  that  poetry,  at  all  events,  can  do 
no  more  than  cast  partial  lights  upon  it,   it  is  saying  nothing  in 
derogation  of  any  man's  philosophy,  still  less  of  his  poetical  phi- 
losophy, to  affirm,  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to  himself,  it   is 
so  by  dealing  with  that  portion  o/'/rui/i  of  which  his  temperament 
gives   him  tiie  most  lively  consciousness.     By  his  individual  tem- 
perament it  is  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's   philosophic  pcrceptious  of| 
truth,  various  and  composite  as  they  are,  come  to  have  a  certaiti] 
unity  of  drift,  which  has  given  to  his  writings  the  character  of  em-l 
bodying  a  peculiar  system  of  philosophy.     We  shall  best  exptaia 
our  view  of  what  that  philosophy  is,  by  a  commentary  upon  some 
of  the  passages  in  which  it  comes  to  light. 

The  lines  left  upon  a  yew-tree  seat,  after  describing  the  life  of 
mortification  led  by  a  neglected  man  of  genius^ 

'  Who  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his  soul 
Id  solitude' — 

conclude  with  the  following  moral  : — 

'  If  thou  he  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 
Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure, 
Stranger!  henceforth  be  warned;  and  know  that  prjde, 
Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty, 
Is  littleness  ;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used  ;  that  thought  with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy.    The  man  whose  eye 
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Is  ever  on  himself,  doth  look  on  o  ne. 
The  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who  might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  M'isdora  holds 
Unlawful  ever.     Oh  he  wiser,  thou  ! 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love, 
True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 
Can  still  susiiect,  and  still  revere  himself, 
In  lowliness  of  heart,' — vol.  iii.  p.  211. 
Let  Ike  stranger  who  is  addressed  in   thb  passage  be   supposed 
to  be  another  Wordsworth,  another  philosopliic  poet,   or  rather  a 
pupil  apt  fur  becoming  such,   and  then  the   injunctions   which  it 
coiiiaiiis  are  admirably  calculated  to  train  him  in  the  way  that  he 
sliould  go,  although  it  may  be  possible   lo    represent  them  as  re- 
quiring lo   be   received  with  some  qualitkation   by  others.     The 
nature  of  these  qualifications   will  present   a  key  to  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  VVord^wortli's  moral  views. 

It  is  undoubtedly  essential  not  only  to  the  philosophic  charac- 
ter^ but  to  tlie  moral  elevation  of  any  man,  that  he  should  regard 
every  atom  of  pride  which  he  may  detect  in  his  nature  as  some- 
thing Avhich  detracts  from  his  dignity,  inasmuch  as  it  evinces 
some  want  of  independence  and  of  natural  strength.  When 
Burns  breaks  out  into  fiery  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  rich 
and  the  great,  we  recognise  the  man  of  genius,  but  not  the  man  of 
an  ittdt'iicndent  nature.  If  itt  his  real  feelings  he  had  beeu  inde- 
pendent of  die  rich  and  llie  great,  they  might  have  gone  their  way 
and  he  would  have  gone  his,  and  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of 
his  scorn  or  disdain.  These  were  dictated,  not  as  they  professed 
to  be,  by  u  spirit  of  independence,  but  by  that  which,  wliereso- 
ever  it  exists,  comes  in  abatement  of  independence — by  pride. 
A  keen  desire  of  aggrandisement  in  the  eyes  of  others,  a  sensitive 
apprehension  of  humiliation  in  their  eyes,  are  the  constituents  of 
pride,  and  though  it  may  manifest  itself  in  divers  forms,  leading  a 
man,  perhaps,  to  avoid  a  j>r<ici(ca/ dependence  upon  others,  and 
even  leading  him,  as  in  the  case  wliich  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poem,  to  terminate,  as  far  as  possible,  his  inter- 
course wilii  mankind — yet  these  very  courses  would  be  evidences 
of  a  weakness  of  nature  ;  for  one  who  was  not  uuduly  dependent 
upon  the  opinion  of  others  for  his  peace  of  mind  would  not  be 
driven  to  seek  this  shelter  j  on  the  contrary,  be  would  go  through 
the  world,  giving  and  taking,  in  the  freedom  of  the  feeling,  that  so 
long  as  he  should  satisfy  his  own  conscience  in  his  dealings  willi 
his  fellow-creatures,  he  would  always  be  sure  to  receive  from  ihem 
as  much  respect  as  he  had  occasion  for.    It  is  then  this  servility  and 
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cowardice  of  the  inmost  spiiit,  together  with  the  artifices  or  the 
e9ca|>es  naturally  resorted  to  in  sucIj  a  state  of  slavery,  that  Mr. 
VVoidsworth  detects — wlien  he  bids  iis  1 

'  know  that  pride,  ',  I 

Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty,  .| 

Is  littleness.' 
So  far,  liowever,  the  setiliiiient  expressed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
ihongh  largely  contributing  to  liis  system  of  opinions,  may  not,  per- 
haps, constitute  a  peculiarity  of  tliem  ;  and  in  contrasting  tlve  senti- 
ments of  Burns  with  lliose  of  Wordsworth,  we  have  not  intended  to 
represent  the  one  poet  any  more  than  the  other,  as  standing  alone  in 
bis  way  of  tliinkingj  but  only  to  contra-dislinguish  from  the  phi- 
losophic poet  the  mere  man  of  genius  who  writes  from  the  im- 
pulses of  an  ardent  mind,  and  throws  light  upon  human  nature, 
less  by  the  depth  of  his  investigations,  than  by  tiie  liveliness  of 
his  sympathies  ^  exhibiting,  in  truth,  a  subject  for  a  philosopher 
to  coutemplate,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  philosophical  conteni- 
(Jalioiu  But  proceeding  with  the  passage,  the  next  step  takes 
us  into  Mr.  \\  ordsworth's  peculiar  domain.     We  are  told  that 

'  He  who  feels  contempt  ,y 

For  any  Hving  thing,  hath  faculties  I 

That  he  has  never  used  ;  that  thought  with  him  j 

Is  in  its  infancy.' 
It  is  here  that,  were  we  to  understand  the  doctrine  as  delivered 
for  acceptation  by  mankind  at  large,  we  should,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  take  some  exceptions.  The  moral  government 
of  the  world  appears  to  us  to  require,  that  in  the  every-day  inter- 
course of  ordinary  man  with  man,  room  should  be  given  to  the 
operation  of  the  harsher  sentiments  of  our  nature — anger,  resent- 
ment, contempt.  They  were  planted  in  us  for  a  purpose,  and  are 
not  essentially  and  necessarily  wrong  in  themselves,  although  tliey  J 
may  easily  be  wrong  in  ihcir  direction.  What  we  have  to  do  is  not 
to  subdue  such  feelings  ;  and  we  are  to  control  them,  not  with  a 
view  to  their  suppression,  but  only  with  a  view  to  their  just  apfdica- 
lion.  Let  the  sentiment  of  justice  be  paramount,  and  it  will  lead  to 
such  serious  consideration  of  the  grounds  of  our  hostile  feelings  as 
will,  in  itself  and  of  necessity,  temper  them  ;  but  neillier  need  nor 
ought  to  suppress  them,  nor  even  to  abate  their  vivacity  further 
than  is  necessary  to  admit  of  clear  perceptions  and  a  just  judg- 
ment of  their  objects.  Anger,  resentment,  and  contempt,  are 
instruments  of  the  penal  law  of  nature  and  jirivate  society,  which, 
as  long  as  evil  exists,  must  require  to  be  administered;  and  the 
best  interests  of  mankind  demand  that  they  should  be  tempered 
■with  justice  much  more  than  with  mercy.     The  public  laws  of  a 
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community,  and  the  penalties  they  denounce,  have  their  chief 
importance  by  giving  coiiiiteiiance  and  operation  to  the  private 
penalties  of  society,  the  judgments  of  the  street  and  the  market- 
place, searching  and  pervasive,  by  which  alone  evil  inchoate 
can  be  conlended  with  and  destroyed.  That  Man,  so  far  as  he  is 
liable  to  evil  inclinations,  should  fear  his  neig^ibour,  \s  as  requisite 
for  the  good  of  society  as  that  he  sftould  love  his  neighbour,  and 
that  which  he  will  commonly  stand  most  in  fear  of  is  his  neigh- 
bour's just  contempt. 

Do  we  then,  in  so  far  as  the  doctrine  in  question  is  concerned, 
attribute  to  Mr,  Wordsworth  a  false  philosopliy  ?  We  are  by  no 
means  so  presumptnous,  nor  (lei  ns  hope)  so  incapable  of  com- 
pichending  Mr.  Wordsworth's  views.  In  the  first  place,  we  con- 
ceive that  Mr,  Wordsworlli  adverted  more  especially  to  that  spe- 
cies of  contempt  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  pride 
denounced  previously  in  the  same  passage,  and  the  self-love  de- 
nounced subsequent!)' — the  undue  contempt  which  a  man  conjures 
np  in  himself  through  the  workings  of  self-love,  for  the  ends  flf 
self-aggrandisement,  or  perhaps  more  frequently  to  stave  off  a 
feeling  of  humiliation  and  self-reproach.  But  without  insisting 
upon  a  qualification  which  the  language  employed  may  seem  to 
some  to  refuse,  we  find  in  the  proposition,  taken  even  in  all  the 
absoluteness  of  its  terms,  no  error,  but,  we  should  say,  a  peculiarity 
of  sentiment,  proceeding  from  a  rare  constitution  of  mind,  adapted 
to  that  constitution,  and  when  enjoined  upon  men  whose  minds 
are  similarly  constituted,  not  cnjojned  amiss. 

The  same  sentiments  are  not  to  be  cultivated  by  all  sorts  of 
minds.  The  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  so  ill  adapted  to 
human  nature  as  to  lake  no  account  of  its  idiosyncracies,  and  to 
make  all  dispositions  equally  right  or  wrong  in  every  frame  and 
fabric  of  mind  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  tliroughout  tiie  inti- 
nite  varieties  of  moral  structure.  There  are  men  who  are  made  to 
do  more  good  by  their  just  antipathies  than  by  tlieir  sympathies,  :is 
there  are  others  who.se  just  sympathies  are  more  available  than  their 
anlipathiis.  There  aie  also  men  wliose  admirable  gifts  of  con- 
ttmplation,  whose  clear  intellectual  insights,  whose  singular  powers 
of  coinniuiiicating  charitable  thoughts,  would  be  in  part  obscured 
and  defeated  by  the  admission  of  feelings  alien  to  their  natures, 
however  necessary  and  wholesome  as  ordinary  elements  in  the  gicat 
compound  of  human  society.  I'liese  men  are  chosen  instruments, 
and  it  is  for  ihcm  so  to  order  their  being  as  shall  best  conduce  to 
the  dt'velrtpmeut  and  unimpeded  operation  of  their  excellent  gifts. 
TJiey  should  therefore  lake  into  their  hands  the  lyre  ulone,  leaving 
in  the  liauds  of  others,  with  due  acknowlcdgmeut,  nevertheless, 
of  their  use  and  necessity,  the  swordj  ttie  axe^  and  the  tialter.  Ac- 
cordingly, 
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cortlingly>  to  whom  is  It  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  addresses  bis  admo- 
nition ? — 

'  Ik  thou  be  one  wliose  heart  the  holy  forms 
Of  young  ima|j[i nation  have  kept  pure — ' 
It  is  one  thus  eminently  endowed — one  whose  gift  of  imagina- 
tion has  tilled  his  mind  with  pure  and  holy  forms — that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  adjures  to  profit  by  this  gift  to  its  fullest  extent,  to 
cultivate  the  knowledge  whicli  leads  to  love,  and  not  to  desecrate 
h'm  heart  by  the  admission  of  a  contemptuous  feeling  even  in  respect 
of  objects  which  may  be  not  unworthily  visited  with  contempt  by 
others,  //f,  searching  for  the  explication  of  all  that  happens,  and 
understanding  through  wliat  impulses  of  nature  or  temptations  of 
circumstance  one  man  or  another  comes  to  be  weak  and  vite  ;  re- 
garding all  human  acts  or  characters  as  natural  phenomena,  the 
materials  of  iuduction^  and  giving  his  mind  duly  in  his  vocation  to 
the  search  for  final  causes,  and  the  working  ont  of  abstract  results 
— -he,  we  say,  the  sage  thus  commissioned,  must,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  his  comprehensive  survey,  look  down  upon  human  nature 
from  an  eminence,  and  strive  to  raise  himself  above  the  intluence 
of  all  vehement  and  disturbing  passions.  Even  such  of  ihem  as 
may  work  for  good  with  men  not  absolved  by  the  exercise  of  higher 
functions  from  taking  a  part  in  the  practical  contests  of  life,  must 
be  regarded  as  of  too  temporal  and  secular  a  character  to  be  en- 
tertained by  him. 

Closely  connected  with  his  repudiation  of  the  harsher  and  more 
violent  feelings  of  humankind,  is  Mr.  Wordsworth's  devotion 
to  tiie  beauty  of  the  forcns  of  extejnal  natuie.  This  devotion 
affords  to  men  of  great  excitability  and  a  passionate  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  an  escape  from  many  dangers  and  disturbances.  The 
appetite  for  the  beautiful  in  such  men  mtiat  be  fed,  and  human 
beauty  is  a  diet  which  leads  to  excessive  stimulation,  frequent 
vicissitudes  of  feeling  at  all  events,  and,  in  every  probability,  to  the 
excitement  of  bitter  and  turbulent  passions.  The  love  and  ad- 
miration of  nature  leads  from  all  these;  being  in  truth  the  safe 
outlet  lor  every  excess  of  sensibility.  The  pleasure  so  derived 
appears  to  be,  of  all  human  pleasures,  the  most  exempt  from  cor- 
relative pain.  It  has  no  connexion  of  its  own  crealmg  with  any 
intemperance,  sensual,  sentimental,  or  intellectual.  Moreover,  he 
who  has  given  away  Ids  heart  to  the  beauty  of  nature  rests  in 
the  quiet  consciousness  that  his  admiration  is  fixed  upon  a  per- 
durable object;  whereas  the  beauty  of  a  M'oman  has  a  tendency  to 
provoke,  in  u  thoughtful  mind,  disturbing  anticipations — 
•  For  human  beauty  is  a  sig'ht 

To  sadden  rather  than  delight ; 

Being  the  prelude  of  a  lay 

Whose  burthen  is  decay.' 
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In  our  admiration  of  the  external  forms  of  nature  the  mind  is 
redeemed  from  this  sense  of  the  transitory,  which  so  often  mixes 
perturbation  with  pleasure,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  feehng  of  the 
human  heart  which,  being  so  intense,  is  at  the  same  time  so  com- 
posed. It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  it  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  tlie  contemphitions  of  a  poetical  philosopher,  and 
eminently  so  to  one  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  whose  scheme  of 
thought  there  is  no  feature  more  prominent  than  the  doctrine  that 
the  intellect  should  be  nourished  by  the  feelings,  and  that  the  state 
of  mind  which  bestows  a  '  gift  of  genuine  insight '  ia  one  of  pro- 
found emotion  as  well  as  profound  composure;  or,  as  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge has  somewhere  expressed  himself, 

'  Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose.' 
The  power  which  lies  in  the  beauty  of  nature  to  induce  this 
untou  of  the  tranquil  and  the  vivid  is  described,  and  to  every  dis- 
ciple of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  as  much  as  is  possible  im- 
parted, by  the  celebrated  '  Lines  written  in  1 798,  a  few  miles  above 
Tintern  Abbey,'  in  which  the  poet,  having  attributed  to  his  inter- 
mediate recollections  of  the  landscape  then  revisited  a  benign  in- 
fluence over  many  acts  of  daily  life,  describes  thus  the  other  parti- 
culars in  which  he  is  indebted  to  them  : — 
'  Nor  less  I  trust 

To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift 

Of  aspect  more  sublime  ;  that  blessed  mood 

fn  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight. 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lightened: — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 

In  which  tlie  aH'ections  gently  lead  us  on, — 

Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  Iwdy,  and  become  a  living  soul : 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 

Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things.     If  this 

Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh !  how  oft, 

In  darkne8!<,  and  amid  the  many  shapes 

Of  joyless  daylight,  when  the  fretful  stir 

Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 

Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  ray  heart. 

How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  i  turned  to  thee. 

Oh  sylvan  Wye  !  thou  wanderer  through  the  woods. 

How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee !' 
If  it  were  possible  to  read  or  repeat  such  passages  too  often,  we 
might  stop  here  ;  for  there  are  probably  few  portions  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's 
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worLli's  works  which  are  bctlei'  known  ;  but  they  liave  Lccoine 
thus  fiuiiirmr  because  tliey  ;iic  euuneiilly  chaructcrihtic,  and  fur  tfie 
same  reason  they  should  not  be  uniitled  fioni  our  view  of  Mr. 
Wonlswoilh's  philosojiliy.  Having  revtilefi  to  his  first  visit  to 
the  Wye,  whicli  was  in  liis  early  youth,  he  proceetls  : — ■ 
'  Nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  hoyish  daySt 
And  their  glad  auiuuil  movements,  all  gono  by) 
'J'o  nie  waa  all  in  all.  1  cannot  paint 
What  tlien  I  was.  The  Boiuiiling  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ,•  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  tlie  deep  and  g^loomy  woorl, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  \vere  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;  a  feel)ii|r  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  cljarm, 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.  That  time  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  di?,zy  raptures.  Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss  I  irould  believe 
Abundant  recompense.  For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing-  oftentimes 
Tlie  still  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chaften  and  subdue, 

.     Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 
And  what  peiTelve  ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being.'* — vol.  ii.  pp.  100-103. 
^  his   impassioned  love    of  nature  is  interfused  through   tlie 
whole  of  Mr.  Wordsworlh's  system  of  thought,  filling  up   all  in- 
terstices, penetialing  all  recesses,  colouring  all  media,  supporting, 
associating,  and  giving  coherency  and  mutual  relevancy  to  it  in  all 
its  parts.    Though  man  is  his  subject,  yet  is  man  never  presented  to 
IIS  divested  of  his  relations  with  external  nature,     Man  is  the  text, 
but  tiiere  is  always  a  running  conimeiilaiy  of  natural  phenomena. 
In   his   great  work,    '   the  mind  of  man'  is,   :i3  he   announces, 
'  the  haunt  and  the  niain  region  of  his  song  ;'   but   the  nutud   of 
man,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  \^'o^ds\vo^th,   whatever  else  it  may  be, 
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hardly  ever  fails  to  be  the  mirror  of  natural  objects,  and  more  or 
less  the  creature  of  their  power. 

The  vivaciiy  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  apprehend  this 
power  of  iimulmate  nature  over  the  hunian  mind  huij  indeed  led 
liim  in  some  cases,  we  venture  to  think,  too  far;  nol  indeed  in  bia 
philosophic  views,  for  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  llie  excess  to 
which  we  allude  should  be  placed  to  their  accouut;  but,  we 
should  aay,  in  his  poetical  licenses,  or  in  lliat  parliciilar  poetic 
license,  by  which  sensation  is  attributed  lo  inanimate  objects — tbe 
parttculur  fccliug  which  they  excite  in  the  spectator  being  ascribed 
to  themselves,  as  if  they  were  sentient  beings.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  *  huimatioiis  of  Immortality  * — 
'  The  mooti  cloth  with  delight 

Look  round  her  when  the  Heavens  are  bare.' 
And  in  the  same  ode — 

'  Ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves, 

Think  not  of  any  severing  of  our  loves.' — vol.  iii,  p.  315. 
Ill  '  The  Excursion ' — 

<'  Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth, 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 

In  gladness  and  deep  joy.' — vol.  iv.  p.  21. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are    passages  in   Mr.  Wordsworth's 
uorks  which  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that   this  mode  of  ex- 
pression   was   in  some  degree   cuuuected   with    his    philosophic 
cieed  : — 

'  And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  sometfiinp  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  lig^ht  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living^  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  tlie  mind  of  man, 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.' — vol.  ii.  p.  1:20. 
Tbe  only  sense,  however,  in  which  we  can  tinderstand  lists  and 
some  similar  passages  is,  as  lepresenting  inanimate  objects  to  be 
the  symbols  or  types  of  feelings,  the  sentient  seat  of  which  is  in 
their  Creator.  The  evidences  and  results  of  a  feeling  may  ibus 
be  said  to  pervade  inanimate  creation,  and  natural  objects  may  be 
described  as  both  the  eflect  of  a  feeling  in  Him  who  created  them, 
and  the  cause  of  a  feeling  in  those  who  survey  them,  lint  to  re- 
piescnt  them  as  tlie  seat  of  a  feeling  must  be  considered  merely 
as  a  license  indulged  in  by  llie  poet,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
forcibly  a3similating  in  the  mind  of  hi»  readers  the  type  with  tlie 
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aichetype.  Asa  poetical  license,  the  commutation  may  beji 
tiable  even  in  its  most  naked  form  ;  but  to  the  frequent  recurn 
of  il  we  object,  as  we  should  to  the  iteration  of  any  otiier  very  I 
figure  of  speech.  There  is  one  theory,  il  is  tnie,  upon  ivhic 
might  be  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  mere  liguralive  modi 
expression, — the  theory  that  ttieje  is  no  such  thing  as  inanin 
nature,  and  that  every  visible  particle  of  matter  is  a  congerte 
animalcula'.  It  is  clear,  however,  ibat  if  tliis  purely  phyj 
hypothesis  would  support  the  terms  employed  by  Mr.  Wo 
word),  it  would  destroy  the  spirit  and  meaning  which  ihey  are 
tended  to  convey. 

Bnt  if  we  think  that  there  may  be  met  with  in  Mr.  Wo: 
wortli'M  writings  passages  which  his  love  of  nature  has  impre; 
with  some  traces  of  inordinate  desires,  instigating  the  imagina 
to  fictions  of  impossible  fulfilments — desires  for  commuuitj 
feeling,  and  reciprocity  of  spiritual  communication  with  tbi 
inanimate ; — if  we  conceive  ourselves  to  detect  some  tokeni 
ihese  passages  of  the  '  dizzy  raptures'  of  which  he  speaki 
having  chaiacterized  his  passion  for  nature  in  its  earlier  stage 
we  yet  entertain  the  opinion  with  diffidence,  and  not  without 
consciousness  that  we  may  not  have  fully  comprehended  these 
and  purport  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  more  imaginative  (iights, 
that  we  may  possibly  be  of  the  number  of  those  critics  who  '  1 
upon  them  to  report  of  tlie  course  which  he  holds  whom  they 
utterly  unable  to  accompany, — confounded  if  be  turn  quick  u 
the  wing,  dismayed  if  he  soar  steadily  "  into  the  region."  ' 
this  as  it  may,  however,  we  hold  ourselves  competent  to  apprec 
the  aid  atTbrded  to  Mr.  VV^ordsworth's  philosophical  medilati 
by  that  more  sedate,  but  not  less  deeply-seated,  love  of  mitun 
that  wedded  love,  by  which  his  works  are  more  generally  chai 
terized.  We  can  perceive  iu  what  manner  the  intellectual  vis 
cleared,  by  virtue  of  this  love,  from  the  obstructions  of  petty  ci 
as  well  as  turbid  excitements,  and  yet  stimulated  to  activity  by 
impulse  of  pleasurable  emotion,  is — 

'  Made  quick  to  recognize 

The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things.' 
We  can  perceive  how  the  habit  of  contemplating  natural  obj( 
in  their  causative  character  may  not  only  make  all  nature  seen 
live  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet,  but  may  also  leach  die  philosophe 
penetrate  farther  into  the  passiie  properties  of  living  beings — tl 
properties  not  only  as  agents  but  as  objects.  As  an  example 
this  perspicacity,  let  us  adduce  the  poem  entitled  the  '  Old  Cu 
berland  Beggar.' 

'  The  aged  man 

Had  placed  his  staff  across  the  broad  smooth  stone 
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Tliat  overlays  the  pile,  and  from  a  bag 
Ail  white  with  flour,  the  dole  of  village  dames, 
He  drew  his  scraps  and  fragments,  one  by  one, 
And  scanned  them  with  a  fixed  and  serious  look 

Of  idle  computation 

Him  from  my  childhood  I  have  known,  and  then 

He  was  so  old,  he  seems  not  older  now. 

He  travels  on,  a  solitary  man  ; 

So  helpless  ia  appearance,  that  for  him 

The  sauntering  liorseman-traveller  does  not  throw 

With  careless  hand  his  alms  upon  the  ground, 

Bnt  stops,  that  he  may  safely  lodge  the  coin 

Within  the  old  man's  hat 

He  travels  on  a  solitary  man; 
His  age  has  no  companion.     On  the  ground 
His  eyes  are  turned,  and  as  he  moves  along 
T/ity  move  along  the  ground  ;  and  evermore, 
Instead  of  common  and  habitual  sight 
Of  fields  with  nira!  worhs,  of  hill  and  dale, 
And  the  bine  sky,  one  little  span  of  earth 
Is  all  his  prospect.     Tims,  from  day  to  day, 
Bow-bent,  his  eyes  for  ever  on  the  ground. 
He  plies  his  weary  journey,  seeing  stiH, 
And  seldom  knowing  that  he  sees — some  straw, 
Some  scattered  leaf,  or  marks  which,  in  one  track, 
The  nails  of  cart  or  chariot  wheel  have  left 
Impressed  on  the  white  road,  in  the  same  line. 
At  distance  still  the  same.     Poor  traveller ! 
His  stair  trails  with  him — scarcely  do  his  feet 
Disturh  the  summer  dust ;  he  is  so  still 
In  look  and  motion,  that  the  cottage  curs. 
Ere  he  have  passed  the  door,  will  turn  away, 
Weary  of  barking  at  him.     Boys  and  girls. 
The  vacant  and  the  busy,  maids  and  youths, 
And  urchins  newly  breeched — all  pass  him  by  : 
Him  even  the  slow-paced  waggon  leaves  hehinil.' 
It  would  be  difficult  to  present  to   lire  imaginalion,  with  more 
cHiious  distinctness,  the  picture  of  a  human  being  whose  uses  upon 
eartl)  were  over.     Such  certainly  wonid    be   the  conclusion    of  an 
ordinary  observer.     A  form  of  humanity  it  would  be  said — a  shell 
or  husk  of  a   human  being,   than  which  nothing  could   be  con- 
ceived more  neutral,  more  nugatory.     But  the   poet,  if  at   a  loss 
to  assign  any  active  uses  to  such  an  existence,  can  discover  in  it  a 
rich  enxlownient  of  passive  altribiiles. 

'  Deem  )iim  not 
A  burthen  of  the  earth  !    'Tis  Nature's  law 
That  none,  the  meanest  of  created  things, 

Of  forms  created  the  most  vile  and  brute, 
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The  dullest  or  moiit  noxious,  should  exist 

Ulvorwd  from  good — a  spirit  and  pulse  of  good, 

A  life  and  soul,  to  every  mode  of  being 

lusejiarality  linked.     While  thus  lie  creeps 

From  door  to  door,  the  villagers  in  him 

Behold  a  record  which  together  binds 

Past  deeds  and  oiltices  of  charity, 

Else  un remembered  ;  and  so  keeps  alive 

The  kindly  mood  in  hearts  which  lapse  of  years, 

And  that  half-wisdom  half-experience  gives, 

Make  slow  to  feel,  and  by  sure  steps  resign 

To  seliiahiicsa  and  cold  oblivious  cares. 

Among  the  farms  and  solitary  huta, 

Hamlets  and  thinly  scattered  villages, 

Where'er  the  aged  beggar  takes  his  rounds, 

The  mild  necessity  of  use  compels 

To  acts  of  love  •  and  habit  does  the  work 

Of  reason  ;  yet  prepares  ihat  after  joy 

Which  reason  cherishes.     And  thus  the  soul 

By  that  sweet  taste  of  pleasure  unpursued, 

Doth  find  herself  insensibly  disjwaed 

To  virtue  and  true  goodness.     Some  there  are, 

By  their  good  works  exalted,  lofty  minds 

And  meditative,  authors  of  delight 

And  happiness,  which  to  the  end  of  time 

AVill  live  and  spread  and  kindle;  even  such  minds 

In  childhood,  from  this  solitary  being, 

Or  from  like  wanderer,  haply  have  received 

(A  thing  more  precious  far  than  all  that  books 

Or  the  solicitudes  of  love  can  do  !) 

That  first  mild  touch  of  sympathy  and  thought, 

In  which  they  found  their  kindred  with  a  world 

Where  want  and  sorrow  were.     The  easy  man 

Who  sita  at  his  own  door,  and,  like  the  pear 

Tliat  overhangs  his  head  from  the  green  wall, 

Feeds  in  the  sunshine  ;  the  robust  and  young. 

The  prosperous  and  unthinking,  they  who  live 

Sheltered,  and  flourish  in  a  little  grove 

Of  their  own  kindred— all  behold  in  him 

A  silent  monitor,  which  on  their  minds 

Must  needs  impress  a  transitory  thought 

Of  self-congratulation,  to  the  heart 

Of  each  recalling  his  peculiar  boons. 

His  charters  and  exemptions  ;  and,  perchance, 

Though  he  to  no  one  give  the  fortitude 

And  circumspection  needful  to  preserve 

His  present  blessings,  and  to  husband  up 

The  respite  of  the  season,  he,  at  least, 

And  'tis  no  vulgar  service,  makes  them  felt. 

Yet  further ' 
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Yel  further,  indeed,  we  could  with  pleasure  follow  out  the 
hivestigation  into  the  manifold  uses  of  a  being  hy  whom  iiolhiit"' 
can  be  done;  but  space  fails  us,  and  we  pass  to  the  closing  bene- 
diction, with  which,  whether  in  terms  or  in  spirit,  the  benevolence 
of  the  poet  never  fails  to  crown  his  philosopiij-  : — 

'  Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head  ! 
And — while  in  ihat  vast  solitude  to  which 
The  tide  of  things  has  borne  him,  he  appears 
To  breathe  and  live  but  for  himself  alone — . 
Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  heaven 
Has  hung  around  him  ;  and,  while  life  ia  his, 
Still  let  htm  prompt  the  unlettered  villagers 
To  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts. 
Then  let  him  pass — a  blessing  on  his  head  I 
And  long  as  he  can  wander,  let  him  breathe 
The  freshness  of  the  valleys  ;  let  his  blood 
Struggle  with  frosty  air  and  winter  snows  ; 
And  let  the  chai'tered  wind  that  sweeps  the  heath 
Beat  his  grey  locks  against  his  withered  face. 
Reverence  the  hope  whose  vital  anxiousneas 
Gives  the  last  human  interest  to  his  heart. 
May  never  HousB,  mianamed  of  IsnusTav, 
Make  hiin  a  captive  !  for  that  pent-up  din, 
Those  life-consuming  sounds  that  clog  the  air, 
Be  his  the  natural  silence  of  old  age  ! 
Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  solitudes. 
And  have  around  him,  whether  heard  or  not, 
The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds. 
Few  are  his  pleasures  ;  if  his  eyes  have  now 
Been  doomed  so  long  to  settle  on  the  earth, 
That  not  without  some  elfort  they  behold 
The  countenance  of  the  horizontal  sun, 
Rising  or  setting,  let  the  light  at  least 
Find  a  free  entrance  to  those  languid  orbs  ; 
And  let  him,  where  and  when  he  will,  sit  down 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  grassy  bank 
Of  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  birds 
Share  his  chance-gathered  meal ;  and,  finally. 
As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 
So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die  !' — vol.  iii.  p.  2SS. 

It  is  such  poems  as  the^e  that  forcibly  recommend  to  us  the 
tenet,  that — 

'  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  has  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used.' 

And  it  18  b;  them  that  wc  are  impreased  witli  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity 
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nity  of  that  order  of  mind  in  which  the  contemplative  faculty  may 
be  so  justly  called  to  an  undivided  piedoininaiice. 

Never,  indeed^  wus  the  mind  ol"  man  imbued  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  culling  than  that  which  pervades  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  ;  and  many  are  they  who,  though 
conscious  that  tiu  ^uch  calling  is  theirs, — that  no  such  spirit 
lias  descended  upon  them, — liave  neverUieless  been  lilted  by  those 
writings  witli  aspiratiuriM  winch  lifted  them  as  high  as  it  was  iu 
their  nature  to  rise  above  the  level  of  ephemeral  pursuits  and  un- 
worthy ambition.  The  sanative  intlucnce  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetry  is  fell — where  such  influence  is  must  wanted — in  natures  of 
peculiar  sensibility  ;  and  it  applies  itself  Iv  tliat  which  in  those 
natures  is  commonly  tlie  peccant  part.  Gross  corruption  or 
demoralization  is  not  ordinarily  to  be  apprehended  for  such 
minds  J  but  they  are  subject  to  be  weakened,  wasted,  and  de- 
graded by  the  vanities  and  petty  distractions  of  social  life,  or 
by  accesses  of  casual  and  futile  amatory  sentiment.  The  love  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  takes  possession  of  such  a  mind  like  a 
virtuous  passion,  fortifying  it  against  many  selfish  and  many  senti- 
mental weaknesses,  precluding  trivial  e-vcitement,  and  coupling 
the  indulgence  (necessary  in  one  way  or  another)  of  passionate 
feeling,  with  serious  study,  and  as  much  of  intellectual  exercise  as 
the  undeislauding  may  happen  to  have  strength  to  bear.  To 
such  a  mind,  conceiving  greater  things  than  it  can  take  Hrni  hold 
of,  marking  out  for  itself  a  luftier  course  of  life  than  it  has  steadi- 
ness to  pursue,  and  feeling  itself  dwarfed  by  the  height  of  its  own 
moral  standard, — how  often,  and  with  what  an  invigorating  im- 
pulse will  those  passages  recur,  in  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  in- 
voked, with  all  plainness  and  gravity  of  style,  but  with  an  earnest- 
ness not  on  that  account  the  less  impressive,  the  aid  which  is 
requisite  to  make  the  weak  stand  fast : — 
'  If  such  theme 
May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then,  dread  Power, 
Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 
Of  all  illumination,  may  my  life 
Express  the  image  of  a  better  time, 
More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners  ;  rmrse 
My  heart  iu  genuine  freedom;  all  pure  thoughts 
Be  with  me,- — ao  shall  thy  unfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end  ! — vol.  iv.  p.  &. 
Who  that,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  better  birthright,  has  felt 
himself  from  lime  to  time  subjugated  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  cir- 
cumstance— by  idle  sympathies  and  ignoble  inducements,  and 
suffered  from  the  shame  of  such  subjugation, — could  not  repeat 
those  few  words — 
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' nurse 

My  liearl  in  genuine  freedom ' 

with  the  frequency  of  a  daily  prayer,  and  with  such  a  hope  to  be 
tieard  zs  might  well  he  inspired  by  feeling  hiniseltj  fur  tiie  moment 
at  least,  a  sharer  in  the  fervency  of  the  invocation  ?  To  liieae 
lights  in  the  poetical  hemisphere  such  an  aspirant  might  look,  up, 
in  seasons  of  pressure,  as  Walleustein  did  to  the  star,  the  sight 
of  which  had  so  often  '  shot  strength  into  his  heart.' 

Of  the  nature  of  this  genuine  freedom,  or  freedom  of  the  heart, 
in  its  aevcial  kinds,  we  have  some  further  intimations  in  the  '  Ode 
to  Duty.'  That  poem  points  first  to  the  freedom  of  native  inno- 
cence, a  state  in  which,  through  some  rare  happiness  of  nature  and 
friendliness  of  fortune,  some  hianao  beings  are  to  be  found,  whose 
impulses  scarcely  need  eitlier  direction  or  contjol,  and  to  whom  it 
is  given  to  be  thoughtlessly  good  : 

'  There  are  who  ask  not  if  Thine  eye 
Be  ou  them  ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 

Where  no  raisgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth : 

Glad  hearts  !  wiihout  reproach  or  blot; 

Who  do  thy  work  and  know  it  not.' 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  duties  of  life  can  be  gone  through 
with  so  loose  a  rein  ;  and  when  an  instance  dues  occur  in  which 
what  is  spontaneous  is  alUsuthcient,  and  continues  so  afier  early 
youih,  iiwill  almost  always  be  found  to  be  in  the  case  of  one  whose 
scope  of  being  is  not  naturally  large.  Wherever  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  human  nature  with  its  passions  and  powers,  not  only  does 
self-government  become  necessary  to  check  their  exorbitancies, 
but  thoughtfulness  becomes  a  condition  of  a  dutiful  life,  inas- 
much as  the  qualities  of  such  a  being  necessarily  draw  him  into 
more  complicated  and  pregnant  relations  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Wherein,  then,  is  to  consist  the  freedom  of  his  heart?  We 
answer,  in  self-government  upon  a  large  scale, — in  so  ordering 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  determining  the  general  direction 
in  which  his  powers  and  feelings  shall  be  cultivated,  as  may  clear 
him  fiom  petty  wrestlings  with  his  inclinations,  and  from  multi- 
plied efl'orts  and  restraints, — in  so  dealing,  that  is,  with  his  years  and 
months,  as  shall  impart  a  certain  orderly  liberty  to  his  days  and 
hours.  It  is  thus  that  the  virtue  of  the  man  may  be  assimilated  to 
the  free  innocence  of  the  child,  and  be  invested  with  some  of  its 
charms  ;  and  the  man  mIio  has  thus  looked  to  the  regulation  of  his 
mind  in  the  niuin,  may  go  on  his  way  doing  what  he  likes,  inas- 
much as  he  has  tirst  taken  a  security  for  liking  what  is  good. 
Occasions  will  nrise,  no  doubt,  not  unfrequenlly,  in  the  niauifold 
CQDtiiigencies   which  life^   howsoever  ordered,  must  present,  on 

which 
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wlildi  specific  and  extemporaneous  self-government  will  be  called 
for;  but  no  innii  will  make  the  most  of  liis  better  nature  who  does 
not  so  place  himself  in  life,  and  so  manage  \m  mind,  as  to  give  free 
phiy  to  all  his  natural  dispositions  whicb  arc  not  evil^  and  (o  make 
bis  acts  of  virtue,  where  it  is  possible,  enjoyments  and  not  restraints. 
It  is  ibis  genktl  virtue,  fitUtng  biick,  when  need  is,  upon  severe 
virtue  for  support,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  describes  in  the  beautiful 
stanza  following  that  which  we  last  quoted  from  (he  '  Ode  to 
Duly  :* — 

'  Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright. 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

"When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  courae  may  hold 

Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold. 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed  ; 
Yet  find  that  other  strength,  according  to  their  need.' 

— vol.  iii.  p.  879. 
We  have  now  sketched  as  many  traits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  phi- 
losophy as  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  to  any  of  our  readeis  who 
may  be  unacquainted  Avith  liis  works,  the  quality  of  their  moral 
materials.     We  proceed  to  other  topics. 

In  the  Nakrative  Poem.s  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  (with  the 
exception  of  the  '  White  Doe  of  Rylstone'),  bis  peculiarities  in 
respect  to  subject,  treatment,  and  style,  are  perliaps  even  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  those  parts  of  his  works  which  are  more 
directly  philosopliical.  Amongst  the  narrative  poems  we  include, 
and,  indeed,  would  place  prominently,  the  story  of  '  Margaret/  in 
ibe  first  book  of  the  '  b>xcursion,'  and  the  series  of  stories  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  books  ;  and  we  would  select  as  e.xamples,  more 
conspicuous  even  than  thesCj  the  pastoral  poem,  entitled  '  Michael' 
(vol.  i.  p.  174),  and  the  story  of  the  '  Female  Vagrant'  (vol.  i. 
p.  79)-  The  incidents  related  in  these  poems,  if  not  actually 
matters  of  fact  (which  probably  most  of  them  were),  are  such  as 
might  have  occurred  just  as  easily  and  naturally  as  any  of  the  real 
events  of  life  whicli  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  of, — ^we  had 
almost  said  to  hear  of  every  day;  but  if  not  so,  still  to  become 
familiar  with  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  passed  in  the  sphere  of 
life  lo  which  they  belong.  There  is  nothing  romantic  in  them. 
The  poet  writes  in  the  confidence  of  bis  power  to  im[>art  interest 
to  the  realities  of  life,  deriving  both  the  confidence  and  the  power 
from  the  deep  interest  whicli  he  feels  in  them.  It  is  an  attribute 
of  great  susceptibility  of  imagination  to  need  no  extraordinary 
provocatives ;  and  when  this  is  combined  with  intensity  of  obser- 
vation, and  peculiar  force  of  language,  it  is  the  high  priviilege  of 

the 
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t!ie  poet  so  emiowed  to  rest  upon  the  coiumon  realities  of  life,  and 
to  dispense  with  its  anomalies, — leaving  to  less  gifted  writers  the 
representation  of  strange  fatalities,  and  of  '  nature  erring  from 
itself.' 

Michael  had  received  from  his  forefathers  the  inheritance  of  a 
piece  of  land  near  Grasinere,  In  Cunibertand,  and  his  calling  was 
to  lend  his  flocks  upon  the  mountains.  The  land  bad  been 
burlhened  when  it  came  to  him,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  forty 
years  of  age  that,  by  continual  vigilance  and  toil,  he  had  cleared  it 
of  debt.  His  wife  was  twenty  years  younger  than  himself.  They 
passed  through  middle  age  a  solitary  couple — 
'  neither  gay  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful ;  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes, 
Living  a  life  of  eager  industry, — ' 
and  Michael  was  beginning  to  think  himself  an  old  man  when  a 
child  was  bom  to  him.  This  only  child  became  the  object  of  liis 
most  devoted  attachment;  and  was  brought  up  to  bis  father's  occu- 
pation till  his  eighteenth  year,  when  Michael  lost  half  what  he  was 
worth  by  ihe  failure  of  a  nephew  for  whom  he  was  surety.  He 
then  made  up  his  mind  to  send  his  son  to  a  relation,  who  was  a 
tradesman  in  London,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  prospect  of 
retrieving  through  him  the  fortunes  of  the  family :  the  son  went 
in  great  hope  and  with  good  dispositions  j  but  after  he  had  been 
some  time  in  London,  he  took  to  evil  courses,  and  absconding 
from  iheir  consequences,  sought  an  asylum  beyond  seas.  In  a 
few  years  the  old  man  died  ;  his  wife  did  not  long  survive  him  ;  and 
their  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Michael ;  and  probably  no  poet  ever 
contented  himself  with  what  would  be  thought  a  tamer  theme.  It 
is  worth  while  to  inquire,  therefore,  by  what  singular  power  it  is 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  enabled  to  carry  this  theme  to  the 
hearts  of  many  thousands  of  readers.*  Simplicity  of  narration 
would  clearly  be  insufficient  of  itself  to  produce  such  an  effect. 
TUefads  are  not  enough.  The  human  heart  is  not  so  tender,  or 
so  easily  touched,  as  tu  respond  feelingly  to  a  simple  communica- 
tion of  what  happened  to  Michael.  Any  want  of  simplicity  would 
at  once  destroy  the  effect ;  but  simplicity  tlie  most  scriptural  would 
not  of  itself  suffice  to  produce  it. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  effect  is  in  the  lirst  place  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  reader's  recognition  ofjmwer  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.      Facts  which  would  not  interest  him  otherwise  are  made 

*  Looking  tu  thu  nuiriLTuus  cditiuns  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  jwem!!  wliiL-h  hail  been 
HolilevKD  btifore  the  p«rioil  at  whicli  hi^  rosu  in  ]>u[>uUrity,  and  buutiug  in  minil  that 
'  Michael'  hai  always  been  u  favuuritu  with  Mr.  Wiinbiwurth'ii  disci|ilu*ii,  wu  shouhl 
nut  have  brcn  abuve  the  mark  in  ojisigniii);  tu  it  many  thouaaads  of  readvrSj  «vtin  had 
m  hvea  writinj;  Ivit  yean  ago. 
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lo  do  so  by  the  consciousiiess  ilia!  they  liave  inlpiesled  a  powerful 
mind.  IIu  is  intertstL-d  in  perceiving  the  cHccl  of  iheni  upon  tiiat 
mind,  and  his  sympathies  with  the  powerful  are  brouglil  in  aid 
of  his  synipalhit-s  with  the  palhclic.  The  lamjnage  of  the  poet 
tlierefore,  as  the  symbol  of  his  power,  contributes  enainly  to  the 
eftect. 

There  are  many  readers  who  would  in  vain  search  the  language 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  tokens  of  the  power  which  we  speak  of, — 
many  lo  whom,  in  such  narratives  as  '  Michael,'  his  language  would 
be  a  dead  letter  as  wtll  as  his  llienie.  There  are  many  also 
to  whom  the  language  of  David  iti  his  lamentation  over  the  death 
of  Absalom  wouhl  be  a  dead  letter,  were  it  nut  in  the  Bible  that 
they  read  it.  'I  o  such  readers  violence  is  power;  abrupt  and 
startling  ejaculations,  or  extravagant  tigiircs  of  speech,  constitute 
the  language  of  passion.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  language  addresses 
itself  to  other  ears — to  the  ears  of  those  who  feel  that  truthfulness 
of  language  gives  force,  and  that  habits  of  Just  and  exact  thinking 
give  truthfulness;  to  the  ears  of  those  who  understand  the  strength 
which  lies  in  moderation,  where  thought  is  to  be  conveyed, — or 
where  feelings  are  the  subject,  the  enthusiasm  which  lies  ia  the 
language  of  reserve. 

Next  to  the  sense  of  power,  as  betokened  by  language,  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  narratives  convey,  we  would  adduce,  as  piinci- 
pally  contributing  to  their  influence  over  the  imagination,  the 
minute  familiarity  which  they  evince  with  the  modes  of  life  repre- 
sented in  them,  and  with  the  feelings  belonging  to  those  modes  of 
life.  It  is  only  through  sympathy  that  such  familiarity  can  be 
acquired;  and  that  which  is  begotten  by  sympathy  begets  it.  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  mind,  being  not  only  poetical  and  philosophical, 
but  also  eminently  practical,  becomes  readily  conversant  with  the 
affairs  and  pursuits  of  men  in  every  sphere,  and  sees  into  their 
daily  life.  In  treating  of  the  lower  classes,  v\here  the  range 
of  objects  is  necessarily  narrow,  whilst  this  very  liniilation  tends  to 
direct  the  feelings  upon  them  widi  a  concentrated  Ibrce,  he  not 
oidy  deals  with  the  natural  affections  of  the  shepherd  or  the 
ploughman,  but  also  concerns  himself  with  their  applications 
of  such  intellectual  gifts  as  they  possess  to  such  ends  as  lie  withiu 
their  reach  ;  he  understands  the  pleasure  and  pride  attaching 
to  skill  in  their  craft;  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  their  ordinary 
occupatioixs,  of  their  dealings  for  the  lucre  of  gain, — into  the  carea 
of  their  poverty  and  the  interests  of  their  thrift.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
is,  in  truth,  one  of  tiiose  rare  individuals,  who,  being  best  placed 
where  he  is  in  life,  would  not  however  have  been  misplaced  in  any 
situation  whatever.  For  whilst  he  is  endowed  with  the  highest 
intellectual  powers  in  the  largest  measure,  it  is  his  singular  felicity 
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to  possess  also  all  ihc  inferior  facullies,  each  in  its  due  proportion ; 
in  short,  to  be  in  possession  of  a  complete  mind.  Hence  it  is  that 
let  liis  Fancy  transport  him  amongst  what  order  of  mankind  she 
may,  he  can  make  himself  at  home  amongst  them,  understand, 
iheir  predicament,  partake  their  life  :  hence  it  ia  that  let  his  Fancy 
recommend  to  hint  for  particular  representation  whatever  indivi- 
duals may  please  her  best,  he  can  bid  the  guests  welcotiie,  and 
afford  them  cordial  entertainment,  until  they  become,  as  it  were, 
domesticated  in  his  mind. 

Thus,  to  return  to  '  Michael,'  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  the 
Shepherd  are  described  in  that  poem,  as  well  as  the  affections  of 
the  Father : — 

*  His  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prona|)t 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds. 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone  ;  and  oftentimes, 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  south 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bap^pipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
"  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me." 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains  :  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past ; 
And  grossly  that  man  errs  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 
Were  things  inditferent  to  the  shepherd's  thoughts: 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  common  air;  the  hills  which  he  so  oft 
Had  climbed  with  vigorous  step;  which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill,  or  courage,  joy,  or  fear; 
Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  aiumals  whom  he  had  saved. 
Had  fed  or  xheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honourable  gain  ; 
Those  fields,  those  hills, — what  could  they  less  ?  had  laid 

trong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself.' — vol.  i.  p.  175» 

So  felt  the  Sbcphcrd ;  let  us  now  pass  to  llie  portraiture  of  the 
Father:^  2a2  'Thus 
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'  Tlius  livingf  on  through  such  a  length  of  years, 
The  shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
Have  loved  his  lielpmate.     But  to  Michael's  heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear ; 
Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Blind  spirit  which  is  in  the  blood  of  all. 
Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts, 
Brings  hope  with  it  and  forward-looking  thoughts, 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail. 
Exceeding  was  the  !ove  he  bare  to  him, 
His  heart  and  his  heart's  joy  I  for  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness  ;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 
And  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  boy 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  love, 
Albeit  of  a  stern,  unbending  mind. 
To  have  the  young  one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
Had  work  by  his  own  door,  or  when  he  sat 
AVith  sheep  before  him  on  his  shepherd's  stool. 
....  There  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shade 
With  others  reutid  them,  earnest  all  and  blithe, 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  coirection  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the  shears. 
....  But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts  ;  and  to  the  heights, 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways, 
He  with  his  father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions ;  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  sliepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  now  ?  that  from  the  boy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations; — things  which  were 
Ijght  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind  ; 
And  that  the  old  man's  heart  seemed  born  again?' 
Then  comes  the  account  of  the  disaster  which  befel  Michael 
ill  the  loss  of  half  Ixis  substance,  which  reduced  him  to  the  aller- 
nalive  of  sending  his  son  to  Loudon,  or  of  parting  with   the  land 
which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors.     Those  who  are 
acq^inled  witli  the  yeomanry  of  the  noilh  of  England  know  how 
peculiarly   powerful  are   their  feelings   of  local   attachment  and 
tlieir  love  uf  tbcir  small  lauded  iuheritauces.     In  that  singular 
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producilon  called  'The  Doctor,  &c.'  (a  book  which,  with  all  its 
wanton  absurdities,  is  rich  bevond  almost  any  other  of  the  time  in 
the  best  knowledge  and  the  most  beautiful  literature,)  it  is  well 
observed,  that  *  to  have  held  these  small  patrimonies  unimpaired, 
as  well  as  uneularged,  through  so  muny  generations,  implies  more 
contentment,  more  happiness,  and  a  more  uniform  course  of 
steadiness  and  good  conduct,  than  could  be  found  in  ihe  proudest 
genealogies.'  Under  the  influence  of  these  local  nnd  proprietary 
feelings  (which,  on  this  side  the  borders,  have  now  lost  their  hold 
on  ail  but  the  secluded  mountaineers  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland), the  shepherd-yeoman  resolved  upon  the  alternative  of 
sending  his  son  forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  Near  a  hrook,  in  d«e 
depths  of  the  valley,  Michael  had  gathered  together  a  heap  of 
loose  stones,  with  the  intention  of  building  a  sheep  fold  there. 
Thither  he  took  his  son  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  desired 
liim  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  sheepfold,  that  it  might  be  a 
covenant  between  them  : — 

'  This  was  a  work  for  us  ;  and  now,  my  son, 
It  is  a  work  for  me.     But  lay  one  stone — 
Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  hands. 
Nay,  boy,  be  of  good  hope  ;  we  both  may  live 
To  see  a  better  day.     At  eighty-four 
I  still  am  strong  and  hale ;  do  thou  thy  part ; 
I  will  do  mine.     I  will  begin  again 
"With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee  : 
Up  to  the  heights  and  in  among  the  storms 
Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone, 
Before  I  knew  thy  face.' 

Accordingly,  when  liis  son  was  gone,  the  old  shepherd  resunved 
Iiis  duties  manfully,  atul  from  time  to  time  worked  al  the  building 
of  the  sheepfold ;  and  he  was  cheered  for  some  time  by  loving 
letters  from  the  boy,  and  by  satisfactory  tidings  of  his  conduct. 
But  at  length  came  the  accounts  of  an  opposite  tenor, — ihut  he  had 
given  himself  up  lu  liLssoiute  courses,  tEiat  ignominy  and  shame 
had  fallen  upon  him,  and,  tinally,  that  he  had  bceu  driven  to  seek 
a  liiding-place  beyond  the  seas  : — 

*  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love ; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart. 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Remember  tlie  old  man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  these  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  jouth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.     Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  towards  the  sun, 
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And  listened  to  the  wind  ;  and,  as  before, 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep. 
And  for  the  land  his  small  inheritancG. 
And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  lie  repair,  to  build  the  fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.     'Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  the  old  man  ;  and  'tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went, 
And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone.' 

It  will  be  perceived  lliat  the  poem  of  '  Michael/ being  in  blank 
verse,  aftords  scope  for  more  detail  than  could  well  be  introdiictd 
into  a  poem  iti  rhyme.  'Ilie  '  Female  Vagrant'  is  in  rhymed 
stanzas,  and  if  we  had  room  we  should  wish  to  quote  it  at  lenglli, 
as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Wordsworlli's  narrative  poems,  written  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  of  '  Michael/  with  equal  force  and 
effect.  The  symmetry  of  this  narrative  is  so  perfect,  and  must 
constitute,  especially  to  those  who  look  at  it  in  its  wliolcness  with 
the  eyes  of  an  artist,  so  peculiar  a  charni,  that  we  have  hesitated  to 
take  it  to  pieces.  But  the  hands  of  criticism  are  proverbially  irre- 
verent, and  briefly  sketching  the  story  of  the  poem  as  we  proceed, 
we  shall  break  it  up  for  illustrations  without  further  scruple. 

The  Female  Vagrant  tells  her  own  tale,  and  begins  with  her 
childhood.  To  men  (like  ourselves)  whose  benevolence  is  not  so 
readily  awakened  as  might  be  wished  in  behalf  of  those  of  their 
fellow-creatures  who  wear  a  coarse  outside,  the  aspect  of  adult 
rustic  life  may  be  uninteresting, — except,  indeed,  in  some  occa- 
sional instances,  when  au  inherent  relineincnt  of  nature  has 
triumphed  over  external  circumstances,  or  (which  is  perhaps 
e(]^ually  uiifrequent  in  the  class)  when  inborn  beauty  is  so  predo- 
mmant  as  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies.  But  childhood  has  its 
charms  in  every  sphere  of  life  ;  and  also,  though  with  a  marked 
difl'erence  of  degree  and  prevalence  as  we  descend  to  the  laborious 
classes,  its  beauty  and  its  grace.  The  effects  of  toil,  exposvne  to 
the  weather,  and  narrow  cares,  have  not,  at  that  age,  had  time  to 
tell  upon  the  countenance,  and  give  it  that  unliving  and  unmean- 
ing barrenness  of  cx|>ression  which  physical  hardship  has  a  ten- 
dency to  induce,  but  which  still  moie  surely  results  when  the  lines 
of  advancing  hfe  have  been  traced  by  care  and  not  by  thought — 
when  the  loss  of  animal  beauty  and  animal  spirits  has  been  un- 
compensated. The  child  of  rustic  life  not  having  suffered  the  loss, 
and  having  no  need  of  the  compensation,  has  all  the  attractiveness 
of  appearance  which  it  may  have  pleased  nature  lo  bestow;  and 
its  manners  and  social  feelings  have  hardly  jet  felt  the  influence 
of  artificial  distinctions,  and  of  the  distrust  whicli  they  too  often 
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engender.  To  us  the  child  of  the  peasant  has  often  been  the  link 
through  which  we  have  reached  a  feeliug  of  liuman  fellowship 
with  the  parent.  It  is  true  that  no  such  iutermediary  ou^ht  to  be 
needed  ;  but  sucli  are  the  insensibilities  of  many  niiudsj  and  such 
are  the  approaches  hy  which  they  are  to  be  overcome ;  and  skil- 
fully is  it  therefore  that  the  poet  has  made  the  subject  of  his  story 
first  present  herself  at  the  period  of  ber  childhood. 

'  My  father  was  a  good  and  pious  man, 

All  honest  man  by  honest  parents  bred; 

And  1  believe  that  soon  as  I  began 

To  lisp,  he  made  me  kneel  beside  my  bed, 

And  in  his  hearing  there  ray  prayers  I  said  : 

And  afterwards  by  ray  good  father  taught, 

I  read,  and  loved  the  books  in  which  1  read; 

For  books  in  every  neighbouring  house  I  sought, 
And  nothing  to  my  mind  a  sweeter  pleasure  brought, 
'  Can  I  forget  what  charms  did  once  adorn 

My  garden,  stored  with  peas,  and  mint,  and  thyme. 

And  rose,  and  tily,  for  the  sabliath  morn  ? 

The  sabbath  bells,  and  their  delightful  chime  ; 

The  gambols  and  wild  freaks  at  shearing  time ; 

My  hen's  rich  nest  tiirough  long  grass  scarce  espied  J 

The  cowslip-gathering  in  June's  dewy  prime  ; 

The  swans  that  when  1  sought  the  water-side, 
From  far  to  meet  me  came,  spreading  their  anowy  pride  1 
'  The  staff  I  yet  remember  which  upbore 

The  bending  body  of  my  active  sire  ; 

His  seat  beneath  the  honeyed  sycamore 

Where  the  bees  hummed,  and  chair  by  winter  fire ; 

When  market  morning  came,  the  neat  attire 

With  which,  though  bent  on  haste,  myself  I  decked  ; 

My  watchful  dog,  whose  starts  of  furious  ire. 

When  stranger  passed,  so  often  I  have  checked  ; 
The  redbreast,  known  for  years,  which  at  my  casement  pecked. 
'  The  suns  of  twenty  summers  danced  along. 

Ah  !  little  marked  how  fast  they  rolled  away: 

But  through  severe  mischance  and  cruel  wrong 

My  father's  substance  fell  into  decay: 

We  toiled  and  struggled — hoping  for  a  day 

When  fortune  should  put  on  a  kinder  look  ; 

But  vain  were  wishes — efforts  vain  as  they; 

He  from  his  old  hereditary  nook 
Must  part, — the  summons  came, — our  final  leave  we  took. 
'  It  was  indeed  a  miserable  hour 

When,  from  the  last  hill-top,  my  sire  surveyed, 

Peering  above  the  trees,  the  steeple  tower 

That  on  his  marriage-day  sweet  music  made 

Till 
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Till  then  he  hoped  his  bones  might  there  be  laid, 
Close  by  my  niulher  in  their  native  bowtra : 
Bidding  me  tnist  in  God,  he  stood  and  prayed, — 
I  could  not  pray  :  tli  rough  tears  that  fell  in  showers 

Glimmered  our  dear-loved  home,  ulas,  no  longer  ours ! 
'  There  was  a  youth  whom  I  have  loved  so  long, 
That  when  I  loved  him  not  I  cannot  say  : 
Mid  the  green  mountains  many  a  thoughtless  song 
We  two  had  sung,  like  gladsome  birds  in  May  ; 
When  we  began  to  tire  of  childish  [ilay, 
We  seemed  still  more  and  more  to  prize  each  other; 
We  talked  of  marriage  and  our  marriage-day ; 
And  I  in  truth  did  love  him  like  a  brother, 

For  never  could  I  hope  to  meet  with  such  another, 
'  Two  years  were  passed  since  to  a  distant  town 
He  had  repaired  to  ply  the  artist's  trade ; 
What  tears  of  bitter  grief,  till  then  unknown ! 
What  tender  vows  our  last  sad  kiss  delayed  ' 
To  Him  we  turned — we  had  no  other  aid ; 
Like  one  revived  upon  his  neck  I  wept, 
And  her  whom  he  had  loved  in  joy,  he  said. 
He  well  could  love  in  grief;  his  faith  he  kept; 

And  in«a  quiet  home  once  more  my  father  slept. 
'  We  lived  in  peace  and  comfort;  and  were  bleat 
With  daily  bread,  by  constant  toil  supplied. 
Three  lovely  infants  lay  upon  my  breast ; 
And  often  viewing  their  sweet  smiles  I  sighed 
And  knew  not  why.     My  happy  father  died — 
When  sad  distress  reduced  the  children's  meal ; 
Thrice  happy  !  that  for  him  the  grave  did  hide 
The  empty  loom,  cold  hearth,  and  silent  wheel, 

And  tears  that  flowed  for  ills  which  patience  could  not  heal. 
'  'Tvvas  a  hard  change  ;  an  evil  time  was  come,  ' 

We  had  no  hope,  and  no  relief  could  gain. 
But  soon,  with  proud  parade,  the  noisy  drum 
Beat  round,  to  sweep  the  streets  of  want  and  pain  : 
My  husband's  arms  now  only  served  to  strain 
Me  and  his  children  hungering  in  his  view; 
In  such  dismay  my  prayers  and  tears  were  vain  : 
To  join  tliose  miserable  meu  he  flew  ; 

And  now  to  the  sea-coast  with  numbers  more  we  drew.' 

— vol.  i.  p.  79. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  tins  narrative  than  the  even  and 
quiet  rapidity  of  its  progress  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  it  costs  us 
an  effort  to  interrupt  it;  but  we  iiiu.st  put  the  next  events  into  still 
fewer  words  llian  the  few  (marvellously  few,  considering  t!ie  effect 
produced)  in  which  ihey  aie  told  by  the  poet.     She  follows  irer 
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husband  to  llie  tliealre  of  war,  and  through  many  iijiseries  by  sea 
and  land;  and  ai'ler  his  death  by  ihe  sword,  and  (hat  of  lier  chil- 
dren by  famine  and  pestilence,  she  embarks  again  for  England; — • 

"  The  vessel  reached  its  hound  ; 

And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood. 
And  near  a  thousand  tahles  pined  and  wanted  food, 
'  By  grief  enfeebled  was  I  turned  adrift, 

Helpless  as  sailor  cast  on  desert  rock  ; 

Nor  morsel  to  my  moutii  that  day  did  lift, 

Nor  dared  my  hand  at  any  door  to  knock ; 

I  lay  where,  with  his  drowsy  mates,  the  cock 

From  the  cross-timber  of  an  outhouse  hung: 

Dismally  tolled,  that  night,  the  city  clock ! 

At  morn  my  sick  heart  hunger  scarcely  stung. 
Nor  to  the  beggar's  language  could  I  fit  ray  tongue. 
'  So  passed  another  day,  and  so  the  third  ; 

Then  did  I  try  in  vain  the  croivd's  resort. 

— In  deep  despair  hy  frightful  wishes  stirred. 

Near  the  aea-side  I  reached  a  ruined  fort ; 

There,  pains  which  nature  could  no  more  support, 

With  blindness  linked,  did  on  my  vitals  fall, 

And  after  many  interruptions  short 

Of  hideous  sense,  1  sank,  nor  step  could  crawl ; 
Unsought  for  was  the  help  that  did  my  life  recall.    • 
'  Borne  to  an  hospital  I  lay  with  brain 

Drowsy  and  weak,  and  shattered  memory  ; 

I  heard  my  neighbours,  in  their  beds,  complain 

Of  many  things  which  never  troubled  me  ; 

Of  feet  still  hustling  round  with  busy  glee ; 

Of  looks  where  common  kindness  had  no  part; 

Of  service  done  with  careless  cruelty. 

Fretting  the  fever  round  the  lanijuid  heart ; 
And  groans  which,  as  they  said,  might  make  a  dead  man  start, 
'  These  things  just  served  to  stir  the  torpid  sense, 

Nor  pain  nor  pity  in  my  bosom  raised. 

With  strength  did  memory  return  ;  and,  tlience 

Dismissed,  again  on  open  day  1  gazed, 

At  houses,  men,  and  common  light  amazed. 

The  lanes  I  sought,  and  as  the  sun  retired, 

Came  where  beneath  the  trees  a  faggot  blazed  ; 

The  travellers  saw  me  weep,  my  fate  inquired, 
And  gave  me  food, — and  rest,  more  welcome,  more  desired. 

*  They,  with  their  panniei'ed  asses,  semblance  made 
Of  potters  wandering  on  from  door  to  door  ; 
But  life  of  happier  sort  to  me  jiourtrayed, 
And  other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure ; 
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The  bagpipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor, 
In  barn  upllglited;  and  companions  boon 
Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure, 
AnioDg  the  forest  glades,  when  jocund  June 
Rolled  fust  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  genial  moon. 

'  But  ill  they  suited  me — these  joiirnies  dark 
O'er  moor  and  mountain,  niidnight  theft  to  hatch, 
To  charm  the  surly  hous-e-rlog's  faithful  baik, 
Or  hang  on  tiptoe  at  the  lifted  latch. 
The  gloomy  lantern  and  the  dim  blue  match, 
The  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shrill, 
The  ear  still  buay  on  its  nightly  watch, 
Were  not  for  me,  brought  up  in  nothing  ill ; 
Besides,  on  griefs  so  fresh  my  thoughts  were  brooding  still, 

'  What  could  I  do,  unaided  and  unblest  ? 
My  father  !  gone  was  every  friend  of  thine : 
And  kindred  of  dead  husband  are  at  best 
Small  help  ;  and  after  marriage  such  as  mine, 
With  little  kindness  would  to  nie  incline. 
Ill  was  I  then  for  toil  and  service  fit : 
With  tears  whose  course  no  effort  could  confine, 
By  the  road  side  forgetful  would  I  sit 
W  hole  hours,  my  idle  arms  in  moping  sorrow  knit. 

'  I  led  a  •wandering  life  among  the  fields  ; 
Contentedly,  yet  sometimes  self-accused ; 
I  lived  upon  what  casual  bounty  yields, 
Now  coldly  given,  now  utterly  refused. 
The  ground  I  for  my  bed  have  often  used : 
But,  what  afflicts  my  peace  with  keenest  ruth 
Is,  that  I  have  my  inner  self  abused, 
Forgone  the  home  delight  of  constant  truth, 
And  clear  and  open  aoul,  so  prized  in  fearless  youth. 

'  Three  years  thus  wandering,  often  have  I  viewed, 
In  tears,  the  sun  toward  that  country  tend 
Where  my  poor  heart  lost  all  its  fortitude  ; 
And  now  across  this  moor  my  steps  1  bend, 
Oh !  tell  me  whither — for  no  earthly  friend 
Have  I.— She  ceased,  and  weeping  turned  away  ; 
As  if  because  her  tale  was  at  an  end 
She  wept ;  because  slie  had  no  more  to  say 
Of  that  perpetual  weight  which  on  her  spirit  lay.' 

It  is  not  till  we  have  read  this  poem  often  enough  to  moderate 
our  sense  of  its  interest  and  paUios,  tliat  we  become  sensible 
to  the  consummule  art  with  wiiich  it  is  constructed ;  to  llio  free 
vigour  of  the  language j    to    the  "liquid  lapse'   of  the  verse — 
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sluliiig  oil  wUli  a  smooth  and  solid  melody  like  a  swollen  river. 
Nor  is  it  less  distiiiguislicd  by  these  attributes  than  by  the  care 
which  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  iio  points,  no  proiiiiiieiices, 
nothing  which  shall  arrest  attention  and  exact  admiration  for 
parts  to  the  injury  of  the  rest — of  the  whole ;  no  fraclional 
effects.  The  tone  is  everywhere  kept  down  to  what  can  be 
equally  sustained  by  tlie  poet,  and  continuously  borne  with  by  the 
reader.     And  this  poem  ^va.^  written  early  1 

In  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  there  are  con- 
tained uo  less  than  between  three  and  four  huiidred  Sonnets. 
These  productions  differ  from  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
dwelt  upon,  in  exhibiting  less,  or  perhaps  nolliing,  of  llie  pccu- 
liurities  of  liometincfs  in  subject  and  style  by  which  the  latter  are 
characterized.  This  form  of  poetry,  not  adniilling  of  the  breadth 
and  magnitude  whicli  is  requisite  to  give  eflect  to  his  more  cha- 
racteristic style,  lias  led  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  lay  aside  the  imple- 
ments of  the  architect  and  assume  those  of  the  scul|)tor.  Few  are 
the  works  of  art  in  tliis  kind  whicli  are  so  pure  in  their  material, 
so  graceful  in  their  execution,  so  delicately  wrought,  so  exquisitely 
chiselled.  Yet  bright  and  ornate  as  many  of  these  prodnclious 
are,  there  is  in  ihem,  no  less  than  in  his  other  poems,  a  constant 
abstinence  from  antilheses  and  false  effects.  The  words  are  always 
felt  to  be  useil,  lirst  and  mainly  because  they  tire  those  which  best 
express  the  meauinjf ;  secondly  atid  subordmatcly,  because  tliey 
convey  to  the  car  the  soumis  wliich  best  harrnonize  with  the  mean- 
ing and  with  each  other.  There  is  hardly  one  of  diese  three  or 
four  hundred  sonnets  which  ends  in  a  point.  Puinled  tines  will 
sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  them,  as  diou^ht  nil!  soinetiniea 
naturally  take  a  pointed  shape  in  the  mind  ;  but  whelher  it  takes 
that  shape  or  another  is  obviously  treated  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference ;  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  it ;  ami  at  the  close  of  the  sonnet, 
where  tlie  advenliliuus  elVect  of  the  point  might  be  apt  to  outshine 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  suLiject,  it  seems  to  have  been  studiously 
avoided.  Mr.  W'ordswoi ill's  sonnet  never  goes  oti,  as  it  were, 
with  a  clap  or  icpercussion  at  the  close  ;  but  is  thro\Mi  up  like  a 
rocket,  breaks  into  light,  and  falls  in  a  soft  sho\\er  of  brightness. 
To  none,  indeed,  of  the  minor  forms  of  poetry  are  Mr.  VVords- 
worth's  powers  belter  adapted ;  there  is  none  to  which  discrimi- 
nation in  thought  and  aptitude  in  language  are  more  essential ; 
and  there  never  was  a  poet  who  reached  so  near  to  perfection  in 
these  particulars  as  Mr.  Wordsworth.  That  sonnet  may  be  in- 
stanced which,  standing  at  tiie  head  of  the  second  part  of  the 
miscellaneous  series,  presents  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  picture-gallery 
of  his  predecessors  in  this  walk  of  the  art : — > 

•  Scorn 
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'  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet ;  Critic,  you  have  frowned. 

Mindless  of  its  just  honours;  with  this  key 

Sliakspeare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound  ; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 

Camiiens  soothed  with  it  an  exile's  grief ; 

The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle-leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 

His  visionary  hrow  ;  a  glow-worm  lamp, 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Fairy-land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways ;  and  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animating  strains — alas,  too  few  ! ' — vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

Wlieii  liave  poetry  and  criticism  mingled  more  genially  than  in 

these  fourteen  lines  of  rapid  retrospect,  into  which,  without  any 

apparent  labour  of  compression,  how  much  is  compressed!      What 

ease,  gracefulness,  and  variety  attend  tlie  procession  of  the  verse; 

and  after  rising  in  animation,  willi  what  a  gentle  full  does  it  die 

away  upon  the  ear  at  the  close  !     Tliis  is  the  '  clausula  aut  ca- 

denlia,' — the  '  ars  placide  elaUendi,'  which  was  anciently  so  much 

esteemed  in  the  science  of  music. 

j\mongst  the  Sonnets  to  Liberty  there  are  some  loftier  strains 
than  almost  any  that  have  been  sounded  upon  historical  and  con- 
temporary themes,  since  the  breath  ceased  that  uttered  that  tre- 
mendous imprecation — 

'  Avenge,  oh  Lord  !  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  !' — 
we  say  loftier  than  abnont  any,  for  we  cannot  forget  Mr.  Soulhey'a 
*  Ode,  written  during  the  Negociations  with  Buonaparte  in  1814.' 
The  catalogue  of  massacres  in  the  penultimate  stanza,  followed 
by  the  summary  of  murders  in  the  last  stanza  of  that  ode  ;  the 
grave  and  not  nngoverried,  but  at  the  same  time  irresistible  and 
liery  vchenieivce  wiiich  pervades  it,  have  made  it  always  appear  in 
our  eyes  the  most  awful  judgment  that  ever  was  denounced  in 
song.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  series  of  Somiets  to  Liberty  arose,  also, 
out  of  the  events  connected  with  Buonaparte's  domination  ;  but 
he  writes  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  whilst  Soulhey,  like 
Milton,  fnlniinales  liis  censures  more  in  anger  and  scorn  than  in 
sorrow, — pursuing  the  n[>pressor  in  a  just  and  virtuous  spirit,  bnt 
also  in  a  spirit  deeply  vindictive,  and  with  what  would  have  been 
called  in  old  limes  '  a  mineral  hatred,'  The  dignified  and  melan- 
choly anger,  the  auger  'slow  and  spiritual,'  with  which  Mr.  Words- 
worth contemplates  the  tyrant's  career,  admits  more  of  meditative 
thou^it  into  his  el^usioits  on  such  topics ;  though  dull  must  be  the 
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reader  to  whom  ihese  also  are  not  'sonl-aniniatiiij  strains  :' — wit- 
ness tlie  following,  addressed  to  Toussuiiil  Jj'Oiiverture : — 
'  ToussAiNT,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men  ! 
Whether  the  whistling  rustic  tentl  bis  plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  in  some  deep  dungeon's  earless  den  ; — 
Oh  miserable  chieftain  1  where  and  when 
Wilt  thou  find  patience?     Yet  die  not  ;  do  thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow : 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 
liive  and  take  comfort.     Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee  ;  air,  earth,  and  skies ; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  wU  forget  thee  ;  thou  hast  g^teat  allies ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind.'^ — vol.  ii.  p,  255, 

Bear  witness,  also,   the    '  Thought  of  a   Briton  on  the    Subju^ 

gatioti  of  Switzerland  :' — 

'  Two  voices  are  there  :  one  is  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  Mountains  ;  each  a  mighty  voice  ; 
In  both  from  age  to  age  tliou  didst  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  ! 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  anil  with  holy  glee 
Thou  fought'st  against  liim  ;  but  hast  vainly  striven, 
Thou  from  the  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven, 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmur  "s  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 
Then  cleave,  oh  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left ; 
For,  Iiigh-souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  voice  be  heard  by  thee  I ' — yol,  ii.  p.  257. 

From  this  notice  of  Mr.  W^ordsworth's  now  collected  works  we 
have  purposely  omitted  'The  Excursion,'  feeling  that  it  would  be 
ill  vain  to  resume  that  subject  unless  it  were  in  a  separate  article, 
and  with  an  ample  field  before  us.  *  The  Kxcursion '  does, 
iitdced,  though  lirst  in  importance,  come  lust  in  order  in  the  study 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  ;  for  it  will  not  be  fully  appreciated 
unless  the  reader  be  first  imbued  with  llie  spirit  in  which  all  that 
he  writes  is  written.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  for  a 
mantling  and  sparkling  of  poetic  effervescence  in  every  page  and 
line  of  every  poem  ttiey  read,  will  find  that  in  '  The  Excursion' 
they  have  many  disappointments  to  get  over.  We  have  known 
sucli  persons,  who  would  point  to  particular  passages  and  ask — 
Where  \s  the  poetry  in  this  or  that?     On  such  occasions  we  have 
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coaiiiioiily  made  «n*wer,  that  this  or  litat  neither  »,  h  meai^no 
be,  nor  iu  auj  reasonable  apprehension  ought  to  be,  poetical,  la 
■  poem  upoo  »o  large  a  »cale  everv  gfimifie  poet  is  aware  ibat 
mtmt  parta  Bhould  be  bordering  uftuii  prone,  some  absolutely 
prosaic.  If  it  were  all  the  e»seiice  of  poetry,  let  it  be  in  other 
res]>ect3  what  it  might,  who  could  read  ten  pages  of  it  together  ? 
Rise  aud  fall,  ebb  and  flow,  light  and  ahade, — moor-land  and 
meadow,  and  garden  ground, — will  be  measured  out  in  due  pro- 
portions b^  anv  one  who  shall  attain  the  breadth  of  conception 
necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  great  poem  ; — the  green  leaf,  the 
red  berry,  and  the  bare  bough,  each  in  its  season. 

Such  an  artist  will  alao  know  that  it  behoves  him  to  apply  bini« 
self  from  time  to  lime  to  manage  his  transitions,  and  traniact  the 
hufincxt  of  his  poem ;  wliereas,  one  who  should  aim  at  being 
always  poetical  would  fall  into  the  same  error  which  beset  the 
clowns  rebuked  by  llamlct,  \%ho  insisted  upon  being  always  witty^; 
'  though  in  the  meautime  some  necessary  question  of  the  play 
were  then  to  be  considered.'  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  great  work, 
copiously  poetical  as  he  is,  uses  his  stores  with  a  measured  plentj, 
after  the  manner  of  the  captain  of  a  ship  bound  upon  a  long 
voyage,  who,  if  he  has  no  fears  for  the  exhaustion  of  his  resources, 
must  yet  look  to  the  wholesome  feeding  of  his  crew,  well  knowing 
that  their  '  alacrity  and  cheer  of  mind '  depend.s  upon  it,  and  that 
it  were  belter  their  diet  should  be  occasionally  as  dry  as  '  the  re- 
mainder biscuit,'  than  that  they  should  be  heated  and  gorged. 

In  the  versification,  too,  there  is  nothing  to  satiate  :  there  is  a 
free  and  copious  variety,  but  only  occasionally  a  marked  melody. 
For  an  ear  which  knows  of  nu  other  rhythmical  music  than  the 
nnrjuaiified  up  and  down  movement  of  trochees  and  iambs,  or  the 
canter  of  auapasls,  the  '  niimeious  verse  '  of  '  Tlie  Excursion ' 
will  have  been  modulated  iu  vain.  The  uncultivated  ear  is  always 
best  pleased  with  llial  which  to  ihe  ear  of  the  adept  is  too  palpable 
to  be  pleasing,  except  when  sparingly  mixed  with  other  effects, 
and  much  niodified  by  tliem,  We  recollect  to  have  heard  that 
when  one  of  the  Sandwich  Island  princes  was  in  this  country,  he 
was  present  at  a  ro^al  enlerlainment,  at  which  the  band  from  one 
of  the  regiments  of  Gnartls  performed  some  very  scientilic  and 
composite  pieces  of  music;  the  Sandwich  Islander  was  observed 
to  listen  most  intPUlly,  and  being  asked  by  one  of  the  company 
whetlier  lie  was  pleased  with  llie  music,  he  answered  tliat  he  hat! 
been  greallv  delighted  uidi  the  drum.  In  like  manner,  to  the  ear 
of  joiilh  or  of  age  uninstructcd,  a  pleasure  will  he  conveyed  by 
*  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses,'  merely  because  it  is  the  only  effect 
of  versification  whicli  tliey  ran  understand  ;  whilst  such  a  varie- 
gat<d  inici  texture  of  harmony  as  '  The  Excursion  '  presents  would 
be  wholly  lost  upon  ihcin,  Lost, 
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Lost,  iiulcfd,  (o  a  liegree  wliicli  will  be  long  remarkaljle  in  llie 
liistory  of  English  literature,  was  lliut  \ihole  poem — both  matter 
and  music — for  scarcely  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  ceutury  !  aud  lost 
upon  critical  ears  {so  called  fur  courtesy),  as  well  as  upon  those 
of  '  the  reading  public/ — which,  indeed,  did  no  other  upon  the 
occasion  lliau,  more  sua,  believe  as  it  was  taught.  The  Touchslones 
of  ihe  day  were  of  opinion  that  '  though  there  was  no  great  matter 
in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable  ;  '  and  such,  there- 
fore, was  the  opinion  of  the  tractable  multitude.  The  manner  in 
which  such  judgments  have  gradually  given  way  and  tinally  disap- 
peared it  is  anything  but  uuinstructive  to  observe.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  only  instrnctivej  but  edifying,  to  observe  llie  manner  in  which 
the  great  poet  has  risen  into  fame,  whilst  the  small  critics  have 
dwindled  into  insi>;nificance, — the  manner  in  which  the  witty  world- 
lings of  twenty  oi-  ihirly  years  ago,^ — those  who  made  mouths  at 
him  in  the  days  of  his  unpopularity,  dealing  about  their  petty  acute- 
nesses  and  exulting  in  the  power  to  sling, — would  now  be  glad  to 
have  it  supposed  that  they  knew  all  the  while  that  they  were  as- 
sailing a  great  man,  but  that  ridicule,  forsooth,  being  their  high 
vocation,  ihcy  made  it  a  point  to  laugh  at  everything,  where  they 
could  get  the  world  to  laugh  with  them.  These  matters,  we  say, 
are  not  unworthy  of  regard,  as  exemplifying  the  different  forms 
which  ambition  assumes  in  different  orders  of  mankind. 

'  Do  not  be  ambitious  of  an  early  fame  ;  such  is  apt  to  shrivel 
and  to  drop  under  the  tree,'  says  one  who  has  not  yet  attained  to 
fame,  but  on  whom  his  writings  will  hardly  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
to  confer  it — so  says  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  his  '  Imagi- 
nary Conversations  of  Literary  Men  aud  Statesmen.'  And  in 
another  place  he  describes  the  progress  of  literary  reputation  : — 
'  Thus  it  is  with  writers  who  are  to  have  a  currency  through  ages. 
In  the  beginning  they  are  confounded  willi  most  others;  soon  they 
fall  into  some  secondary  class;  next  into  one  rather  less  ob.scure  and 
humble ;  by  degrees  they  are  hberated  from  the  dross  and  lumber 
that  hamper  them  ;  and  being  once  above  the  heads  of  cotemporaries, 
rise  slowly  and  wavtringly,  then  regularly  and  erectly,  then  rapidly 
and  majestically,  till  the  vjaion  straiuft  and  aches  as  it  pursues  them 
in  their  ctherial  elevation.'* 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  whether  or  not  he  was  ambitious  of  an  early 
fame,  has  lived  and  written  with  an  unalterable  dcvotedness  to  the 
interests  of  that  fame  in  the  account  of  which  the  mere  contem- 
porary beginnings, — the  question  of  half  a  century,  sooner  or  later, 
— are  as  nothing.  lie  has  so  lived  and  written,  all  manner  of  sar- 
casm aJid  lucH'kcry  notwithstanding.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a 
strength  of  mind  more  exemplary  than  that  which  couhl  enable 

*  Sacoad  Series,  tqI.  ii.  p.  f. 
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liim,  not  only  to  foitify  himself  agaiirst  these  assaults,  but  to  wilh- 
staud  tlie  leinplaltou  ot  seeking  that  popularity  which  doubtless 
lay  at  tii^  iinnicdiutu  commaud,  could  he  have  been  seduced  into 
the  niisuppliculiou  of  liis  powers  to  that  end.  The  manner  in 
which  a  spirit  of  religious  self-sacritice — in  this  life  as  it  were — 
was  inspired  by  what  Jiiay  be  called  his  worship  of  Ins  art,  may  be 
more  or  less  collected  from  the  sonnet  addressed  to  Mr.  Haydon, 
the  painter : — 

'  High  is  our  calling.  Friend  ! — Creative  art 

{Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use, 

Or  pencil  pregnant  with  etherial  hues) 

Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart, 

Though  sensitive,  yet,  in  their  weakest  part, 

Heroically  fashioned — to  infuse 

Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse, 

While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert. 

And  oh  !  when  Nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may, 

Through  iong^-liyed  pressure  of  obscure  distress, 

Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 

And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 

Brook  no  continuarice  of  weak-mindedness — 

Great  Is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  ia  hard! — vol.  ii.  p,  170. 
We  have  spoken  of  his  worship  of  hia  art  as  inspiring  this  for- 
titude ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  his  worship  of  Nature  • 
and  here  again  we  may  quote  his  own  authority  : — 

'  'Tis  her  privilege, 

Throuf^h  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

W^itli  lofty  thoughts,  that  iieiiher  evil  tovgues, 

Jiaxh  judgments f  nor  the  aieers  of  seljisk  men. 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  beliold 

Is  full  of  blessings.' — vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
The  [lassagcsjii  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  (few  and  far  between) 
wherein,  as  in  these,  he  has  alluded  to  the  difKculUes  which  he 
has  had  to  encounter,  will  be  read  in  after-times  with  the  same 
Bort  of  interest  which  altachcs  to  those  portions  of  the  writings  of 
the  great  poets  before  liim  Mhich  cast  a  light  upon  the  story  of 
their  lives,  and  give  token  of  the  feelings  with  which  they  have 
read  that  story  to  themselves.  Perhaps  none  of  these  have  had 
cause  for  so  much  satisfaction  with  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  so  far 
as  it  was  in  tVieir  own  choice  and  direction,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth 
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has  a  riijlit  to  feel  ;  for  %vliich  of  (liem  iias  so  s teat! fast ly  kefit  failli 
witli  the  mistress  whom  he  served  ?  Milton,  when  lie  romplitiiied 
— or  rather  let  us  say,  stated  without  condescending  to  the  lairgnngc 
of  complaint — that  lie  Jiad  fallen  upon  evil  days  and  evil  tnii;^ues, 
could  not  speak  it  with  the  consciousness  that  hi-  liad  himself  sou'- lit 
peace  and  ensued  it — tiiat  his  own  tongue  had  been  at  all  times 
innocuously  emplojed — or  that  he  had  not,  for  too  considerable  a 
portion  of  his  life,  repudiated  his  belter  mind,  and  jfielded  himself 
lo  the  {una  voiupfas  of  political  controversy.  Shakspeare,  in  one 
of  those  sotmets  which  have  so  perplexed  his  biographers,  addresses 
himself  to  his  friend  in  a  strain  which  shows  how  painfully  con- 
scious he  was  that  he  had  lived  unworthily  of  his  doubly  immr.Lal 
spirit : — 

'  Oh,  for  my  saksj  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, — 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harriiful  deeds, — 

Thai  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 

Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds. 

Thence  comes  it  tliat  my  name  receives  a  brand, 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  that  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.' 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  no  cause,  like  Shakspeare,  to  chide  with 
Fortune;  neither  lias  he,  like  Milton,  fallen  upon  evil  days,  or  at 
least  mixed  himself,  more  than  was  wise  and  necessary,  with  the 
evil  of  the  days  upon  which  he  has  fallen. 

We  have  hazajded  these  allusions  to  llic  personal  history  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  because  it  is  not  unimportant  to  a  poet's  readers  to  re- 
llect  how  far  he  has  lived  up  to  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses. 
We  have  ventured  to  think,  also,  that  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Words- 
woi  th,  permeating,  as  it  docs,  the  mind,  modes  of  thinking,  and 
chiiracter  of  those  who  admire  it,  constitutes  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  personal  lie  between  him  and  them,  and  tlicreby 
rendeis  some  reference  to  his  life  and  character  not  unlittinnly 
introduced  into  a  criticism  npoii  his  works.  Our  relations  with 
the  poets  whom  we  most  admire  are,  indeed,  of  a  more  intimate 
character  than  almost  any  others  which  can  exist  between  strangers  ; 
and  there  is  assuredly  no  poet  now  living  whose  connexion  with 
hi-s  readers  bears  a  stronger  analogy  to  the  best  and  most  durable 
of  our  personul  friendships.  Many  atlachmcnts  taken  up  in  tarfy 
life,  and  which  are  warm  and  pleasant  wliile  they  last,  (!rop  oft' 
and  arc  left  behind  us  in  the  necessary  course  of  things  ;  but  there 
are  others  which  not  only  grow  with  ovu'  growth,  and  strengtlien 
with  nirr  stren^lh,  but  are  also  bound  up  with  us  in  our  decay. 
Mr,  Wordsworlli's  poetry  is  endowed  with  a  beauty  which  does 
not,  like  the  toys  and  gauds  of  meretricious  verse,  grow  dim  to  the 
feyes  of  age  ;  but  such  as  it  is  to  us  in  our  youth  it  remains,  whilst 
•     VOL.  HI.  NO.  CIV.  'i  B  life 
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life  and  intelligence  remain, — extending  its  inlluence  in  proportion 
as  we  advance  in  jears,  and  seek  to  substitute  for  naturally  declin- 
ing excitabilittc»,  the  sense  of  dignity  and  power,  of  solid  intel- 
lectual aggr<indizement  and  moral  purification. 
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WE  should  not  iiave  thought  this  silly  and  profane  rhapsody 
worthy  of  even  the  slightest  notice,  but  that  the  sensation  it 
has  created  on  the  Coutinenl  appears  to  us  as  one  of  the  sign3  of 
the  limes.  We  alluded  in  our  last  Number  to  the  monstrous 
alliance  of  some  sol-dhant  royalists  of  France  w  ith  the  republican 
Mouvement.  This  pamphlet  atmoutices  an  ulliauce  still  more  mon- 
strous— between  a  false  Christianity  and  real  Jacobhiism.  The 
author — the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais — is  a  priest  in  a  bojinef.  rouge, 
and  his  work  exhibits  a  like  ludicrous  and  disgusting  masquerade. 
In  a  heakhy  state  of  society  such  a  performance  could  have  excited 
nothing  but  contempt  j  but  in  the  present  disposition  of  nien'a 
minds  this  attenipi  to  amalgamate  revolution  with  religion,  and 
lo  preach  rebellion  and  regicide  in  scriptural  phraseology,  seems 
to  have  occasioned  a  great  commotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
world.  The  work  itself  has  run  through  fifteen  editions,  and 
been,  as  we  are  told,  translated,  by  the  zeal  of  the  radical  propa- 
gandists, into  all,  or  almost  all,  the  European  languages — though^ 
as  yet,  we  ourselves  have  only  seen  it  in  its  original  French. 
It  has  been  answered  by  at  least  a  do^en  pens  ;  it  has  been  de- 
nounced in  episcopal  charges;  it  has  been  prohibited  in  many 
conliueutal  slates ;  the  author  has  been  repudiated  by  his 
family  and  abjured  by  his  order;  and,  finally,  his  book  has  been 
honoured  by  a  formal  inteidict  from  the  sovereign  Pontiff  himself. 
}Ve  should,  a  priori,  have  supposed  that  its  extreme  nonsense 
and  inconsistency  would  have  sufficed  to  render  it  wholly  in- 
nocuous; but  so  many  pious  and  able  people  seem  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  that,  where  there 
is  so  much  alarm,  there  must  be  some  danger. 

We  know,  indeed,  but  too  well  into  what  extravagances, 
follies,  and  crimes  religious  enthusiasm  may  distort  itself.  The 
dupes  of  Cromwell  and  of  John  of  Leyden,  iJie  followers  of 
Praise-God  Barebones  and  of  Venner,  and  even  in  our  own 
day  the  disciples  of  Johanna  Southcote  and  Edward  Irving,  are 
melancholy  evidences  of  the  frailty  of  the  human  intellect,  which 
is  as  liable  to  get  drunk  and  disordered  with  mysticism  as  with 
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biandy**  But  we  see  nothing  of  this  intoxicating  quality  ia 
the  laboured  rlietoric  and  frigid  bombast  of  M.  de  la  Meuuais. 
His  object  is  wholly  mundane — to  calumniate  kings^to  dispa- 
rage authority — to  level  mankind  by  plundering  the  rich — and 
to  abolish  all  order  and  dissolve  all  society,  by  claiming  for  each 
individual  ol  the  human  race  an  equality,  not  merely  of  rights, 
but  of  riches,  and,  moreover,  of  tiie  actual  powers  of  govern- 
ment. All  this  might  be  very  captivating  in  the  harangue  of  a 
demagogue  to  a  mob,  but  seems  little  calculated  to  excite  en- 
thusiasm in  a  reader.  The  conveying  such  impracticable  theories 
in  a  scriptural  phraseology  and  presenting  this  political  poison 
in  a  chalice  sacrilegiously  stolen  from  the  altar  of  God,  is,  we 
admit,  a  novelty  likely  enougii  to  surprise  and  shock  sober-minded 
men,  but  by  no  means,  we  should  have  thought,  likely  to  iuHanie 
and  proselytize  the  classes  for  whose  sole  behoof  these  obscure 
and  impious  visions  are  promulgated. 

The  Abbe  de  la  Mcnnais  was  for  some  years  a  popular  preacher 
in  Paris.  'I'hat  liowery  ileclamalion  which  the  I'rench  are  pleased 
to  call  eloquence  is  too  much  the  practice  of  their  pidpit  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  the  i\bbti  was  a  peculiarly  notorious  rhetorician,  who 
made  his  reputation  by  tropes  and  figures,  rather  than  hy  the 
more  solid  and  useful  merits  which  might  instruct  and  edity  his 
congregation.  In  short  he  was  a  mere  pufpit  advaniurer.  He 
preached  for  celebrity  and  prefernieut ;  and  from  what  we  had 
before  beard  of  him,  we  were  not  surprised  that  he  should  he  the  man. 
to  invent  a  new  fnahion  in  religion,  of  which  the  mainspring  is  per- 
sonal vanity,  and  the  only  interest  that  which  may  arise  from  seeing 
one  who  calls  himself  a  minister  of  the  gospel  exhibiting  the  extra- 
vagances of  a  mountebank.  I'his  is,  we  really  believe,  the  chief,  if 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  success,  or  we  sliould  rather  say  notoriety, 
of  this  publication.  Had  it  been  written  by  a  layman,  or  in  ordi- 
nary language  and  style,  it  would  probaljly  have  dropjied  '  still-bom 
from  the  [>iess  ;'  but  the  curiosity  of  the  giddy  Parisian  world  was 
awakened  by  hearing  that  an  eminent  cluuclimiju  had  turned 
jacobin,  and  ihat  the  crlfbrufed  Mtiinais  had  adoptetl  the  tenets 
of  the  more  celebrated  Jifarat.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  already 
hit  on  this  kiml  of  expedient;  and  by  putting  their  attacks  on 
Christianity  into  the  mouths  of  tictitious  priests — [Jean  MtsUerf 
and  the   Cure  Savoi^nTii) — they  gave  them,  for  the  moment,   a 

*  All  ioipoktut  hiuUtcly  ■piwarvd  in  America,  of  ihe  uutie  of  Matliias,  who,  after 
deluding  btune  respeclalilL-  noit  afHiiiMit  votarim  inlu  suDilry  UoUiitiuiifi,  lunnit,  aod 
iMnjuu'l.'),  ap]Hfan»  Ip  hftve  eii»ur«d  or  ucci'letiiteil  liis  t'lijoymmt  of  fliose  i;i«i«l  Ihinjn 
hy  piiuoninj;  hit  rlafjei  ;  Bn'l  tt)esr  ilLi|ies  Mrore  ^aiOicei — miTcbanli  uf  Nuw  Yoik— 
Verily,  MatliiHa  inusl  Iw  a  clever  ftllow  ! 

f  TtMro  WW  a  mad  (irieat  of  the  name  of  Metiier,  but  f«W  doubt  thftt  the  celelnraled 
ttitatntnt  which  Voltaire  citeii  Voltaire  mode. 
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readier  currency  and  a  more  piquant  effect.  But  vvitii  La  Mennais 
the  advanliigc  ni'  being  a  real  person  very  inadecjuately  compensates 
the  want  of  eillier  llie  uncUious  eloquence  of  Rousseau  or  tlie  sar- 
castic point  of  Voltaire  ;  aud,  accordingly,  we  venture  to  predict, 
that,  uotwiUistanding  llte/iiAS — such  an  ignoble  term  is  well  suited 
to  the  occasion — that  is  now  made  about  him,  La  Mennais  and  his 
Paroles  d'un  Croyant  will  be  wliolly  forgotten  by  lliis  day  Iwelve- 
nioiiih.  We,  however,  think,  it  right,  as  an  incident  in  moral 
and  literary  history,  to  give  our  readers  a  taste  of  this  absurd 
and  detestable  production.  It  affects,  in  its  form  and  phrase,  to 
be  a  kind  of  serious  parody  of  t!ie  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  more 
particularly  the  Apocalypse.  Tlie  insane  vanity  and  disgusting 
protaueness  of  the  man,  who  dares  to  insult  by  his  awkward 
mimicry  the  prophets  of  God  and  llie  most  spiritual  and  venerable 
of  the  Evangelists,  are  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  poorness  of  his 
conceits — the  puerility  of  bis  illustrations — the  fulsome  poverty  of 
his  style — and  the  obscure  inanity  of  what  he  would  pass  off  for 
meaning. 

The  work  opens  with  a  transcript  of  some  passages  of  holy 
writ: — 

'  In  the  name  of  the  Fathefj  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 

'  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men. 

'  He  who  has  ears  let  him  hear. — He  who  has  eyes  let  him  see,  for 
the  time  cometh. 

'  The  Father  begot  the  Son — the  Word — and  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  with  us.  He  came  into  the  world,  and  the  world  knew 
him  not,  &c.' — §  i. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  quote  these  passages  as  intro- 
ductory of  such  nonsense  as  is  to  follow ;  yet,  if  we  did  not  do  so, 
the  reader  could  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  profanation  which 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  expose  ;  but  we  shall,  in  our  further  selec- 
tions, endeavour,  as  mucli  as  possible,  to  omit  the  '  Believer's' 
direct  use,  or,  to  speak  truly,  abuse  of  the  Scriptures,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  his  folly  rather  than  his  impiety. 
His  proemium,  then,  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

'  It  is  now  eighteen  centuries  since  the  Word  shed  the  divine  seed  ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  fructified  it.  Mankind  saw  it  flourish,  and  tasted 
its  fruits — ^the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life  replanted  in  their  humble 
dwelling. 

'  I  say  unto  yoa,  there  was  great  joy  amongst  them  when  they  saw 
this  light,  and  they  felt  themselves  penetrated  by  a  heavenly  fire  ; 

'  But  now  the  world  is  again  become  dark  and  cold. 
'  Our  fathers  have  seen  the  sun  set.     When  he  went  down,  the 
whole  human  race  shuddered  {tresmiltit)  ;  then  there  was  in  that  night, 
an — I  know  not  what,  without  a  name!  (j'e  iie  saisquoi,  qui  n'a pas 

lie 
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de  worn.)  Children  of  night,  the  west  is  black,  but  the  east  begino  to 
brighten.' — §  i. 

Such  is  the  first  chapter — the  exposition,  as  we  may  presumcj 
of  the  subject ;  and  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  ask  to  what  it 
refers  ? — what  it  means?  We  sliall  probably  be  answered  by  that 
sublime — '  Je  ne  saia  qiioi,  qui  n'a  pas  de  nom .'' 

Perhaps  the  second  chapter  may  be  a  little  more  intelligible  : — 

'  Lend  thy  ear  and  tell  me  whence  comes  that  noise — confused — 
vagvie — strange,  which  is  heard  on  all  sides? 

'  Lay  thy  hand  on  the  earth,  and  tell  mo  why  she  has  shud- 
dered ?' — §  ii. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  admire  the  precision  of  this  style,  the 
purity  of  this  eloquence  : — he  invokes  somebody's  ear  to  fell  him 
the  meaning  of  a  noise  which  every  ear  has  heard  ;  and  he  desires 
that  somebody's  hand  may  touch  the  ground,  in  order  to  explain 
the  cause  of  an  earthquake.  The  ear  had  abeady  heard  tlie 
sound,  and  the  baud  had  felt  the  motion — -why  were  tkey  to  be 
again  put  in  requisition? — and  why  to  do  that  which  no  ear  or 
hruid  could  do — namely^  to  tell  the  cnuse  of  the  sound  and  the 
motion?     But  this  is  eloquence  a  la  Mennais! 

He  tlien  proceeds  in  a  round  of  miraculous  sightseeing,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  solemn  phraseology  in  which  it  is  clothed,  is  purely 
ridiculous,  wherever  llie  introduction  of  the  most  sacred  names 
does  not  render  it  detestable. 

'  Something  ihat  ice  do  not  know  is  stirring  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  work  of  God*. 

'  Son  of  man,  ascend  the  heights,  and  tell  what  thou  seest. 

'  I  Hee  in  the  horizon  a  lurid  cloud,  and  around  it  a  red  glovr,  like 
the  reflection  of  a  fire. 

'  Son  of  man,  what  more  dost  thou  see  ? 

'  I  see  the  sea  upheave  its  waves,  and  the  mountains  shake  their 
summits.  I  see  rivers  change  their  courses — the  hills  tremble  and 
fall  into  the  valleys,  which  they  fill  up.  All  shakes — all  moves — all 
wears  a  new  as{ject. 

'  Son  of  man,  what  more  dost  thou  see  ? 

'  I  8te  clouds  of  dust  in  the  distunce — 

[Tliis,  we  beg  leave  tu  nbserve,  en  passant,  is  borrowed  from 
Sister  Anne  in  '  Blue  Beard/] 

— and  they  fly  about  in  all  directions,  and  they  clash,  and  they  mix, 
and  they  are  cotifoundfd.  They  pass  over  cititu,  and  when  they  have 
passed,  I  see  nothing  but  a  jjluin. 

*  Wp  do  not  know  wbetliiT,  l>y  (he  wiir<Js  >/  y  u  lit  un  Iruvail  de  Oieui  the  author 
doca  nut  mean  Ihat  God  it  in  labour  til  tins,  uiikiiuwu  vvviit.  We  iiuticu  this  bi'cause 
uc  wuuld  nut  iutuDtiuually  ntiiireprebvul  live  uuUiur  ;  on  the  contrury,  «c  have  made 
our  IniiitiUlionii  with  us  much  verbal  fidelity  uuil  aua  an  il  we  undentood  and 
ailmiri'd  the  original. 

'  I  see 
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*  I  tee  the  nations  rise  in  tumult ;  and  kini^s  grow  pale  under  their 
diadetm.     Thf  re  is  war  betwixt  them — war  nrji  unio  the  death. 

'  I  see  one  tlirone, — two  thrones,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  nations 
scatter  the  pieces  over  the  earth. 

*  I  see  a  people  fightiuf;;,  as  tlie  archangel  Michael  fought  against 
Satan — hia  [lht'j>eojdts'\  blows  are  terrible,  but  he  is  naked,  and  his 
enemy  is  covered  by  solid  armour. 

'  O  God  1  he  fails — he  is  stricken  to  death.  No !  he  le  only  wounded ! 
Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother,  wraps  him  in  her  cloak,  smiles  upon  him, 
Bud  carries  him  for  a  short  lime  out  of  the  battle.' 

This  incident,  our  readers  sec,  the  pious  Abbe  has  borrowed 
from  the  fifth  book  of  Datier's  Homer,  oidy  turning,  like  some 
of  the  over-piotis  antitjuariLs  of  papal  Rome,  Venus  into  tlie  Virgin 
Mary.  What  he  means,  however,  by  this  classical  allusion,  we 
have  not  the  sense  to  discover ;  and  we  are  nearly  as  much  in  llie 
dark  as  to  the  other  followin";  siijhls. 

*  I  see  another  people  wrestling  without  pause,  and  gathering 
every  moment  fresh  strength  in  the  struggle.  This  people  has  the 
sign  of  Christ  on  their  hearts. 

*  I  see  a  third  people,  on  whom  six  kings  have  placed  their  feet ; 
and  every  time  this  people  moves,  six  daggers  are  buried  iu  its 
throat. 

'  I  see,  on  a  vast  edifice,  at  an  immense  height  in  the  skies,  a  cross 
which  I  can  hardly  distinguish,  for  it  i^  covered  by  a  black  veil! 
••  Son  of  man,  what  more  dost  thou  see  ? 

*  I  see  the  emt,  which  is  internally  disturbed — its  ancient  palaces 
falling,  its  old  temples  crumbling  to  dust;  and  it  raises  its  eyes,  as  if 
looking  for  other  greatness  and  another  god. 

'  I  see  in  the  wnl,  a  woman,  with  a  lofty  eye,  a  serene  brow.  She 
draws  with  a  firm  hand  a  slight  furrow,  and  wherever  her  plough- 
share passes,  I  see  geueratioiis  of  men  arise,  who  invoke  her  in  their 
prayers  and  bless  her  in  their  hymns." 

in  the  two  last  paragraphs  the  words  'east  *  and  '  ivest '  lead  us 
to  suspect  some  allusion  to  Turkey  and  America — but  how  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  otiier  nations  of  the  earth  the  lest  of  these 
enigmalica!  designations — how  to  determine  which  is  meant  for 
France  or  for  England,  for  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  or  Russia — is 
a  puz>.le  beyond  our  humble  skill. 

'  I  see  in  the  north,  men  who  have  but  the  remains  of  heat,  which  is 
concentrated  in  their  heads  and  intoxicates  them  ;  but  Christ  touches 
tliem  with  his  cross,  and  their  hearts  begin  to  beat  again. 

'I  See  in  the  south,  races  of  men  bowed  down  under  I  know  not 
what  [Je  ne  s/iis  (julh  again]  malediction.  A  heavy  yoke  oppresses 
them  ;  they  walk  bent;  but  Christ  touches  them  with  his  cross,  and 
they  become  straight. 

'  Son  of  man,  what  more  dost  thou  see? 

'  He  answers  not :    let  us  ask  him  again! 

'Son 
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'  Son  of  man,  wliat  dost  thou  see  ? 

'  I  see  Satan  flying,  and  Christ,  surrounded  by  his  angela,  coming 
to  iiis  kingdom,' — §  ii. 

The  Abbe's  admirers  may  believe  that  in  all  this  he  is  imitating 
the  prophetic  writings,  but  they  are  mistaken  ;  he  is  only  copy- 
ing the  Plaideurs  of  Racine  : — 

'  Pcdt  Jean. — Messieurs,  quand  je  regard e  avec  exactitude 

L'inconstance  du  monde  et  sa  vicissitude  ; 

Quand  je  vols  les  Ct5sars,  quand  je  voia  leur  fortune  ; 

Quand  je  vois  le  soleil  et  quand  je  voia  la  lune  ; 

Quand  je  vois  les  etats  dea  Babyloniens 

Transfdrtjs  des  Persans  aux  Maredoiiiens; 

Quand  je  vois  les  Romains  de  r<?tat  despotiquo 

Passer  ati  d<^mocratique  et  puis  au  monarchique  ; 

Quand  je  vois  le  Japon 

*  Vintimi:. —  Quand  a«ra-t-il  tout  vu  ? ' 

In  the  third  chapter  our  '  Believer'  gives  us  what  we  guess  to  be 
his  theory  as  to  tlie  itistitulioii  of  that  atrocious  system  of  iiijnslice 
commonly  mis-called  civil  society.  All  oilier  writers  agree  that  a 
mere  state  of  nature  must  be  a  slate  of  barbarism  ;  and  that  laws 
and  governments  have  been  introduced  to  curb  the  natural  tenden- 
cies of  man  to  rapine  and  violence.  *  Qnis  enim  ignoratilaiiaturam 
rerum  tulisse,  ut  qnodam  tempore  homines,  tionduni  neque  naturali 
neque  civili  jure  descriptOj  fusi  per  agros  ac  dispeisi  vagarentur, 
tanlumque  haberent  quantum  jnanu  ac  viribus,  per  ceedcm  ac  vul- 
nera,  aut  ertpere  aut  retinere  potuissent?' — {Cicero  pro  Sexlio.) 
But  M.  de  la  Mennais  is  of  the  very  contrary  opinion  : — 

'  And  I  was  transported  in  the  spirit  into  ancient  times,  and  the 
earth  was  beautiful,  and  rich,  and  fruitful' — 

—(in  the  Abba's  political  economy  the  earth,  it  seems,  was  rich 
before  it  was  fruitful) — 

'and  all  its  inhabitants  lived  in  happiness,  because  they  loved  as 
brothers.* 

We  know  not  where,  except  in  the  [irofane  poets,  the  learned 
Abbe  tinds  the  records  of  this  golden  age  ;  and  are  inclined  to 
say  with  ihe  ingenious  judge  in  iJie  scene  before  alluded  to — 

'  Avocat,  eon3nien«;ons  au  deluge,* 
Certainly,  since  the  Hood,  there  has  been  no  stich  national  confra- 
ternity as  that  which  he   now   nKnlestly  proposes  to  re-estaljlish. 
It  is,  however,  no  great  encouragement  to  the  benevolent  atteujpt 
to  fimt  how  soon  and  how  easily  this  happy  state  was  overthrown  : 

'  And  I  saw  the  Scrpciil  who  glided  amongst  them  :  he  fixed  on 
several  his  fascinating  eye,  and  their  souls  were  troubled  ;  and  they 
approached,  and  the  serpent  whispered  in  their  ear. 

'And  when  they  had  heard  the  whisper  of  tjie  serpent,  they  rose 
up  and  said,  fVe  are  kings !  '  And 
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'And  the  sun  jyrew  pale,  and  the  earth  took  a  funereal  hue — like 
10  that  of  the  winding-sheet  which  covereth  the  dead  I' 

It  nnturalty  follows  that,  to  govern  mankind  in  peace  and  hap- 
piness, the  Abba's  Jirst  recipe  should  be  to  abolisli  tliat  device  of 
the  devil,  kingly  authority  ;  the  second  is  to  abrogate  all  human 
tatvs,  which,  next  to  kings,  are  the  chief  cause  of  all  mischief. 

'  There  is  hardly  anything-  but  niiachievous  laws  in  the  world. 

'  What  other  law  is  necessary  than  the  law  of  Chriat ! 

'  The  law  of  Christ  is  clear— it  is  holy:  and  there  is  no  man  who, 
with  this  law  in  his  heart,  may  not  easily  become  his  own  judge. 

'  Hear  what  has  been  spoken  unto  me. 

'  The  cliildren  of  Christ,  if  they  happen  to  haT?e  differences  with 
one  another,  should  not  carry  them  for  decision  to  the  tribunals  of 
those  who  oppress  and  corrupt  mankind, 

'  Have  you  not  old  men  amongst  you  1  and  are  not  these  old  men 
your  fathers,  understanding  and  loving  justice  ? 

'  Go  then  to  one  of  these  old  men,  and  say,  Father,  my  brother 
here  and  I  cannot  agree  on  this  matter  ;  decide  between  us,  we  pray 
thee.  And  the  old  man  will  hear  the  words  of  one  and  of  the  oiher, 
and  he  will  judge  between  them  ;  and  having  so  judged,  he  will  blesa 
them. 

'  And  if  they  submit  to  this  judgment  the  blessing  shall  remain  with 
them,  but  if  not' — 

Aye,  '  there's  the  rub' — if  men  are  so  meek,  so  reasonable,  as 
to  be  invariably  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  old  man, — well 
and  good  ;  but,  uiifortiuiatety,  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
once  in  a  tiiousand  times  :  aud  *  if  not ' — what  is  the  Abbd's  alter- 
native ? 

'  — if  not,  the  blessing  will  return  upon  the  old  man,  who  had  judg'ed 
according  to  justice  I' — |  xxviii. 

The  Abb^j  who  had  before  imitated  Racine,  seems  now  to 
copy  from  our  Shakspcare  the  peaceable  expedient  of  honest 
Dogberry  for  adniinisteiing  justice  :— 

'  Dogberry. — This  is  your  charge — you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom 
men — yoii  are  to  bid  any  man  stand  in  the  king's  name. 

'  Second  Watdivian. — How  if  he  will  not? 

'  Dcfjbernj. — Why  then  take  no  notice  of  him,  but  let  him  go ;  and 
presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together,  and  tkank  God  [La 
Mennais'  bh'sshif/]  that  you  are  rid  of  a  knave.* 

Dogberry's  advice  was  excellent  in  the  particular  instance;  but 
we  are  afraid  that,  if  practised  on  so  large  a  scale  as  ihe  Abbe 
])roposes,  even  the  abolition  of  kings  and  laws  \\oiild  not  prevent 
this  Utopian  stale  of  society  from  being  disturbed  by  u  good  deal 
of  injustice, 

But  that  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the  Abbd's  third  recipe  for 
obviating  disputes  about  propetly  is  luckily  so  absolutely  infallible, 

that 
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tliat  any  deficiency  in  his  arbitralion-scheme  could  never  be  felt. 
It  is  tlie  simplest,  and  yet  the  most  effective  that  any  lawgiver  ever 
imagined, — namely,  that  there  should  be  no  property  at  all. 

'  And  there  shall  be  neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  all  shall  have,  in 
abundance,  everything  necessary  for  their  wants  ;  because  they  will 
love  and  help  one  another,  like  brothers.'- — §  x, 

'  The  earth  is  like  a  great  bee-hive,  and  mankind  are  like  bees*. 

*  Every  bee  has  a  right  to  the  portion  of  honey  necessary  to  its 
subsistence  ;  and  if,  among  men,  any  one  is  in  want,  it  is  because 
justice  and  charity  have  disappeared  from  amongst  them.' — §  vi. 
And  as  to  personal  quariels  and  violences — such  things  will  be 
utterly  iinpossiLile,  wlien  there  shall  be  no  longer  kings  and  laws, 
or  property,  or  wiuit,  and  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  race 
'shall  live  and  help  one  another,  like  brothers.'  Tlie  certainty  of 
this  most  desirable  result  he  philosophically  proves  by  the  analogy 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  wlio,  he  tells  us — with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  animal  world' — never  injure,  nor 
trespass,  nor  prey  on  one  another  (§  vi.)  ;  and  he  exhorts  mankind 
to  have  all  things  in  common,  and  live  in  the  same  hiippy  state  of 
peaceable  and  benevolent  equality,  as  the  Abbe,  no  doubt,  sup- 
poses foxes  to  do  with  chickens — wolves  with  lambs— and  hawks, 
with  doves. 

Our  readers  are,  we  dare  say,  tired  of  such  incoherent  drivelling  ; 
but  there  is  one  of  these  desultory  rhapsodies  so  specially  extolled 
by  some  of  the  French  critics  that  we  must  not  altogether  omit  it. 
It  is  a  description  of  a  congress  of  kingfl,  (but  whether  at  Vienna, 
Verona,  or  Toplilz,  the  author  does  not  say,)  which  will,  we 
think,  fill — even  to  satiety — the  wonder  of  all  English  readers. 

'  It  was  in  a  gloomy  night ;  a  starless  sky  weighed  upon  the  earth 
like  a  lid  of  black  marble  on  a  tomb. 

'  And  notliing  disturbed  the  silence  of  that  night,  but  a  strange 
sounrl,  like  a  slight  fluttering  of  wings,  which  from  time  to  time  was 
heard  over  the  countries  and  over  the  cities. 

'  And  then  the  darkness  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  and  every  one 
felt  his  heart  tightened,  and  a  shudder  run  through  his  veins  ; 

•  We  are  a  little  surprised  that  the  Abh^  Hhould  adilncc  Ihe  instance  of  beet,  as 
tliat  is,  webeltevfitlit'oul)' class  of  inririorcrenttirei  which  seems  subject  to  that  wliich 
Ihe  Abbi  coiisiJprii  the  cause  of  all  evil — monaichicuf  ^uverrimeut ;  and  in  represtnt- 
inj;  lliu  uiiiiiternijited  peace  and  [»roi>perit)'  of  the  tijtian  race,  the  leomeil  Abbe  foruetg 
the  (Irnncs,  wasp*,  and  hiiruets,  and,  aioir  n//,  ihme  muruuilert  the  robbing  b/t-M,  of 
whose  violence  and  injustice  our  uwn  i^aiibii  hn»  lu'ely  fnrniabrd  un  with  ail  exiuii}di9 
more  litmcioiis  than  even  (lie  partiliuii  of  Poland  ;  for  just  as  oue  of  the  hives  had 
collected  it'<  ample  stores,  and  was  about  tu  enrich  lu  nut  only  with  its  su])erKuiiui 
hiiney  iiut  with  a  new  colony,  a  roblier-swurnn  atlaL-ked  it,  killed  nud  pot  to  flight  (be 
juwful  inhntiitiintii,  carried  away  every  drop  of  lumey,  and  left  the  hive  as  desolate 
ami  dintnul  a  kcene  of  devastation  and  solitude  an  if  the  AbliC'ti  six  kin^M  hod  invaded 
It.     But  such  it  the  kind  uf  illustration  which  p«rvad«a  the  whole  tfork ! 

'  And 
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'  And  in  a  hall  hang  with  black,  and  lighted  by  a  reddislt  lamp, 
seven  men  clothed  ia  purple,  and  their  beads  encircled  by  crowns, 
sat  on  seven  iron  thrones." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  at)'urd  our  readers  the  least  guess  who 
these  seven  kings  are — why  they  are  seven,  and  why  no  more,  or 
whether  lliey  include  the  six  kings  before  described  with  the  six 
poniards — and  if  so,  whence  the  seventh  king  conies.  Iji  short, 
we  know  not  what  is  meant,  unless  an  impious  mimicry  of  the 
seven  churches  and  sevat  stars  of  the  Revelations. 

The  Abbe,  however,  proceeds  with  a  detail  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  royal  congress,  of  which,  though  the  meaning  be  equally — 
that  is  utterly — incomprehensible,  the  expressions  are  so  shocking 
and  the  images  so  disgusting,  that  we  hesitate  whether  we  ought 
to  transcribe  them — translate  them  we  shall  not;  but  as  even  the 
severest  of  the  Abba's  continental  critics  (the  Revue  Encyclope- 
dique)  styles  his  book  '  ce  grand  et  beau  lure,'  and  as  some  even 
of  our  own  London  contemporaries  pronounce  his  work  to  be  '  o 
noble  poem,^ — Me  must  venture  to  give  our  readers  one  opportu- 
nity of  appreciating  the  native  grace  and  majesty  of  the  '  great,' 
•  beautiful,'  and  *  noble'  original. 

'  Et  au  milieu  de  la  salle  s'elevoit  un  trune  compose  d'ossements,  et 
au  pied  du  tr<jne,  en  guise  d'escabeau,  etoit  ua  crucifix  renverse  ;  et 
devaiit  le  tr6ne,  une  table  d'eb^ne,  et  sur  la  table,  un  vase  plein  de 
sang  rouge  et  dcumeux,  et  un  crane  humain. 

'  Et  les  sept  homraes  couronn^s  paroissoient  pensifs  et  tristes,  et, 
du  fond  de  son  orhite  creux,  leur  ceil  de  temps  en  temps  laissoit  tSchap- 
per  des  ^tincelles  d'un  feu  livide. 

'  Et  I'lm  d'eux  sVtant  lavtf  s'approcha  du  trfine  en  chancelant,  et 
mit  le  pied  sur  le  crucifix. 

'  En  ce  moment  ses  menibres  trembiferent,  et  il  sembla  prfes  de 
d^faillir.  Lcs  autrea  le  regardoient  immobiles ;  ils  ne  firent  pas  le 
moindre  mouvement,  mais  je  ne  aais  quoL  passa  sur  leur  front,  et  un 
souni'e  qui  nest  pas  de  t'liomiM  contracta  leurs  levres. 

'  Et  celui  qui  avoit  serabl^  pres  de  ritfaillir  etendit  la  main,  saisit  le 
vase  plein  de  sang,  tn  versa  dans  le  orSne,  et  le  but. 

'  Etcetttf  boisson  parut  le  fortifier. 

'  Et  dressant  la  tt'te,  ce  cri  sortit  de  sa  poitrine  comme  un  sourd 
rSllenient : 

'  Maudit  soil  le  Christ,  qui  a  ramen6  sur  la  terra  la  Libertti ! 

'  Et  les  six  autres  hommcs  couronn^s  se  lev^rent  tous  ensemble,  et 
tous  ensemble  pousserent  le  mCme  cri  : 

'  Maudit  soil,  &c, !' — ^pp.  (3  4-06. 

We  cannot  proceed  with  this  tissue  of  horrors  ;  they  have  no 
meaning,  it  is  true,  but  they  nevertheless  shock  us,  as  the  blaa- 
phemous  ravings  of  a  maniac  would  do  j  and  we  close  the  infamous 
volume — which  proceeds  through  forty  similar  chapters  of  impiety, 
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sedition,  jacobinism,  and  incomprehensible  absurdity — with  re- 
pcnliiig  our  unfeigned  wonder  (not  unmixed  with  fear)  at  the 
I'cligious  and  political  state  of  those  countries  in  which  such  abo- 
minable nonsense  can  have  created  serious  alarm.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  surprised  that  these  *  words  of  a  nELiEVER  !'  should 
have  found  panegyrists  ;  and  that  the  radical  journals  wliich  used  to 
treat  this  Abbe  de  la  Mennais,  in  his  preaching  days,  as  an  empty 
bigot,  should  now  talk  of  him  as  *  respectable,' — '  venerable,' — 
'  illuslrions,^ — and  what  not?  for,  as  far  as  he  is  intelligible,  this 
'  Believer '  now  urges  revolt,  rebellion,  plunder,  murder,  and  a 
general  subversion  of  social  order,  with  a  vehemence  and  to  an 
extent  that  leave  Marat  and  Anacharsis  Cloots  far  behind.  Our 
own  belief  viou\d  have  been — but  that  neither  friend  nor  foe  has 
said  anything  to  encourage  such  a  hope — tliat  the  unhappy  man 
is  insane^  and  stands  in  need  of  a  keeper  rather  than  a  critic  ! 


Art,  IV. — Tratels  into  Bokhara ;  being  the  Account  of  a  Jour- 
ney from  India  to  Cabnul,  Tartary,  and  Persia:  aim  Narra- 
tive of  a  Voyage  on  Ike  Indus ,  from  the  Sea  to  Lahore,  4'C. 
Src,  in  the  years  1831,  32  and  33.  By  Lieut.  Alexander 
Burnes,  F.R.S.     3  vols.  8vo.     London,  1834. 

"YXT^E  arc  not  in  the  number  of  those  who  aft'ect  to  think  or  to 
*'  speak  slightingly  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  still  less  are 
we  disposed  to  admire  those  conceited  persons  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  sneering  at  the  Directors  of  that  Company,  contemptuously 
designated  as  'a  set  oi  merchant-kings,  exercising  their  sway,  and 
issuing  their  commands,  with  an  equal  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
ci[)Ies  of  government  and  of  trade !'  A$  to  principles  of  trade,  we 
must  indeed  confess  that  they  ha\'e  shown  ihemselvcs  averse  from 
the  new-fangled  doctrine  oi  free  trade;  but  is  that  question  quite 
settled  yet?  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  unfitness  to  be  trusted 
with  the  government  of  ho  vast  an  empire  as  India,  it  appears  no 
bad  answer  that  they  and  their  servants  conquered  and  created  this 
empire  ;  and  the  history  of  its  rise  and  progress  may  perhaps  be 
admitted  as  some  furtlier  proof  of  their  fitness  to  wear  what  they 
have  won.  Upon  their  trade,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  thought  lit  to  put  an  extinguisher — merchants  they  no 
longer  arc.  That  last  and  must  iuipoi  taut  branch  of  their  trade,  alike 
productive  of  profit  to  those  wlio  carried  it  on,  and  to  the  public 
exchequer — the  tea-trade  of  Ciiina — has  followed  the  fate  of  the 
rest,  never  to  be  recovered  by  themselves  or  by  others,     ^'ot  all 
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llie  energies  of  all  the  free  traders  of  the  United  King<!om  will  ever 
replace  it  on  the  old  atid  advantageous  fooling  * 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  no  further  encroachments 
will  be  mnde  on  ihe  authorities  who  have  so  long  and  so  ably 
administered  the  government  of  India,  and  whose  successlul 
endeavours,  in  diflusing  happiness  among  countless  millions  of 
a  qiiitt  and  innocent  people,  are  universally  allowed.  Placed 
as  these  natives  are,  under  the  immediate  rule  of  able,  upright, 
and  honourable  men,  taugtit  from  an  early  age  to  respect  their 
prejudices,  and  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  humanity — no 
change  of  ihe  present  system,  we  are  quite  satisfied,  could  tend  to 
belter  (heir  conditiun,  or  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of  this  ex- 
tensive empire  :  this  (lipy  well  know  and  are  ready  to  admit ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  such  repose  and  security,  in  the  midst 
of  a  conqnered  people,  is  mainlij  owing  to  the  dispersion  of  well- 
educated  youths  among  the  natives,  whose  language  they  learn, 
whose  habits  and  customs  they  make  themselves  acquainted  with, 
and  whose  opinions  they  treat  with  respect.  Many  of  these 
adventurers,  thus  ihtown  into  high  and  responsible  situations  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  frequently  without  any  one  to  advise  witli^ 
and  therefore  compelled  to  reflect,  and  to  act  on  their  own  discre- 
tiottj  need  not  shrink  from  a  conipnrison,  cither  as  regards  ability  or 
conduct,  with  any  functionaries  in  Europe,  whether  military  or 
diplomatic. 

We  need  not  travel  out  of  the  pages  of  the  volurnes  which  are 

•  The  eril  consequencea  which  we  preilicted  in  au  article  on  '  The  Free  Trade 
to  China'  (Quarlrrii/  Rcfiew,  No.  C.)  have  already  Iwguit  to  show  themselvex. 
The  most  respuctaMe  of  ihu  Honf;  murchaDts  have  i«tiit:d  from  business,  and  the 
rest  are  i-ither  iiuablu  or  uhwilliii)r  to  advance  a  shilling  to  enable  the  p-oor  culti- 
vators of  tea  to  prepnrc  the  iisunl  siiiviilr,  though  40,U0O  tons  of  shipping  were 
expected  at  C^nloii  ;  hut  we  bhall,  nutwithstandinf;,  have  lomr  tea,  nuii  it  in  M  well 
that  our  readers  should  know  what  sort  of  fi-a  it  will  l>e.  Our  information  is  from  an 
eye-witness  of  iinipie^liunaUe  authority,  recently  arrived  in  England  from  Cliina.  Ou 
the  opposite  silk- of  the  river  to,  atidiit  n  Hhort  <i)stancelrom,t;aiiton,  is  a  manii factory 
for  converting  the  very  wor.st  kind  of  cuarse  Wnck  tea  into  |;n'en  ;  it  is  well  known  in 
Canton  liy  the  name  of  Ifo-f/mg,  and  was  alwaya  reji-ctcd  hy  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company,  lire  jilan  is  tii  stir  it  about  on  ituii  phites  muderntely  heated, 
mixing  it  up  with  a  cuniposition  of  turmeric,  iiiili^o,  and  white  lead,  hy  vvhich  pro- 
ceKS  it  acfjuircs  that  blooming  blue  of  plums  and  that  crispy  appeornnee  vrhich  are 
supposed  to  indieale  the  fine  green  tens-  Our  informant  sayii,  there  can  be  no  raia- 
taku  respecting'  the  while  Uud,  as  the  Chinese  suiierititenrienT  culled  it  by  its  cuinnion 
naineyi;f/F-/'un.  At  the  same  time  it  is  rij^ht  to  state,  ihal  pulferi/ed  s;ypsiim  (known 
hy  thtf  name  of  nArZ-iivrrj)  i»  uiukrstood  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  late  fiictury  to  he 
employed  to  subdue  a  too  intense  blue  colour  pven  hy  the  indif-o.  There  were  already 
prepared,  when  this  visit  tuok  place,  50,<lQ0  chesls  of  thia  precious  article,  just  enough 
for  three  cargoes  of  the  very  iar[»tjit  shija  of  the  Kast  India  Company.  The  ciafly 
propiietora  told  our  friend  and  the  other  \isiters  that  this  tea  was  rot  lor  the  En;;liab 
but  tho  An)ericaii  market;  Imt  we  tihall  no  doubt  have  our  full  share  of  it :  itay,  some 
particulars  lately  pulilibheii  in  the  newspaper!)  rendiT  it  highly  piohablti  that  Ihe 
iinjMiitaiion  of  the  i^ell-doctoted  H'v-jfing  has  already  commeiiceih 
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now  before  us,  in  search  of  an  iiistance  of  what  we  are  contending 
for.  Tor  the  comiucl  of  llie  first  mission  liere  recorded,  Mr. 
Burnes  was  originally  recommended  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  hiiri- 
self  a  brilliant  example  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an 
early  application  to  the  study  of  ihe  language,  manners,  and 
opinions  of  the  native  races.  That  atimirable  judge  did  not  he- 
sitate to  say,  in  writing  to  the  Governor-General,  '  I  shall  be 
very  contident  of  any  plan  Lieutenant  Burnes  undertakes  in 
this  quarter  of  India:  provided  a  latitude  is  given  him  to  act 
as  circumstances  may  dictate,  I  dare  pledge  myself  that  the 
public  interests  will  be  promoted.'  It  might  have  been  natural 
enough  that  some  senior  officers  should  have  felt  a  little  jea- 
lousy in  being  passed  over  on  such  an  occasion-  but,  with  a 
good-natured  jocularity,  they  were  ready  to  admit  the  superior 
claims  of  Lieut.  Burnes,  though  he  was  '  one  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's swans.'  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  so  much  pleased 
with  bis  conduct  of  what  had  been  entrusted  to  his  charge,  that 
on  his  return  he  took  this  '  swan'  under  his  protection,  and  em- 
ployed him  on  a  second  journey  of  far  greater  importance,  though 
avowedly  of  a  private  nature. 

In  attempting  to  give  sonve  account  of  the  three  volumes  before 
us,  we  labour  under  considerable  difficulty  :  where  there  is  such 
an  exuberance  of  varied  matter,  that  alone  renders  the  task  of 
selection  no  easy  one  ;  nor  would  any  moderate  space  suffice  to 
convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  Mhat  they  may  expect 
from  a  perusal  of  the  work  itself — one  of  the  most  valuable,  we 
do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  has  yet  appeared,  for  the  variety  of  in- 
formation it  contains  regarding  Sinde,  the  Punjab,  and  the  upper 
regions  of  central  Asia.  On  all  these  countries,  it  may  be  consulted 
a^  a  standard  work.  Ourdif^culty  is  increased  by  the  meciianical 
arrangement  of  the  materials,  in  which  we  miss  something  of  that 
Incidiis  ordo  which  a  more  practised  writer  would  have  preserved. 
For  instance,  we  have  first  a  jiersnnai  narrative;  then  followr 
various  memoirs  on  the  countries  travelled  through,  wliich  embody 
the  same  thoughts  and  observations,  frequently  in  the  same  language, 
with  a  rt'petition  of  description,  both  as  to  persons  and  things,  which 
had  already  appeared  in  the  personal  narrative  ;  this  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  describing  the  Punjab  and  the  Indus.  We  rather 
suspei.t,  indeed,  that  the  memoirs  were  originally  not  intended 
for  publication,  and  that  ihey  embraced  political  discussions  which 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  suppress.  Another  point  which 
creates  a  little  awkwardness  to  the  reader  is  the  inverting  the 
chronological  order  of  the  travels  performed  :  these  commenced 
with  the  author's  voyage  up  the  Indus  and  its  ramilrcalions ; 
whereas  his    book   begins  with    the  Journey   into  Bokhara,   the 
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second  in  point  of  time.  Tbe  reason  assigned  is,  '  tliat  its  interest 
is,  perhaps,  greater  tlian  that  of  the  Vo}  age  ; '  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  of  that :  both  are  sufticicntly  interesting,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  why  the  Narrative  should  have  proceeded  in  the  order  of 
time,  as  we  intend  our  notice  of  it  shall  do. 

In  the  year  1830,  a  ship  arrived  at  Bombay  with  a  present  of 
five  large  spotted  grey  horses,  from  tttc  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
Maharaja  Runjeel  Sing,  tbe  sovereign  of  the  Seik  nation,  at 
Lahore,  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  ihc  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  ;  and  the  Governor  General  added  an  old  coach  suited 
to  these  huge  animals.  Mr.  Burncs,  then  holding  a  political 
situation  in  Cutch,  which  borders  on  the  Indus,  was  appointed 
to  convey  these  horses  up  that  river  to  their  ultimate  destination. 
A  Beet  of  five  native  boats  received  him  and  them,  together  with 
Ensign  Leckie,  a  surveyor,  a  native  doctor,  and  their  servants. 
They  first  proceeded  from  Mandivee,  in  Cutch,  to  Koree,  the 
eastern  and  largest  of  the  eleven  branches  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus,  from  whence,  in  four  or  iive  days,  they  crossed  the  mouths 
of  tbe  whole  of  them,  entering  and  examining,  as  well  as 
they  could,  the  said  branches  of  this  great  river ;  and  on  the 
seventh  day  from  their  departure  from  Cutch,  the}'  cast  anchor  in 
the  western  or  most  distant  mouth  of  tbe  Indus,  called  Pittie. 
Here  Mr,  Burnes  had  the  gratification  of  observing  the  rocky  range 
of  black  mountains,  bearing  the  modern  name  of  Halu,  but  pretty 
well  a.Hcertained  to  be  the  Irus  of  iSearchus.  '  I  here  read,'  he 
says,  *  from  Arrian  and  Quintus  Cnrtius^  the  passages  of  this  me- 
morable scene  in  Alcx.iuder's  expedition — the  month  from  which 
his  admiral  Nearchus  took  his  departure  from  Sinde.'  We 
may  observe  that  Mr.  Burnes  appears  to  have  had  these  two 
liistoriaiis  of  Alexander's  expedition  constantly  at  hand,  to  enable 
him  to  compare  the  names  of  places  and  descriptions  contained 
therein  on  the  spot;  and  after  so  doing,  his  opinion  is,  that  nume- 
rous places  on  the  Indus  and  its  large  tributary  streams,  their 
names  even,  and  iheir  descriptions,  as  given  by  these  authors,  were 
satisfactorily  ideutitied  in  his  progress  up  tbe  Punjab.  VVc  can 
conceive  few  souices  of  liigher  gratification  than  such  a  compari- 
son, made  by  au  enterprising  officer  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
classical  studies  of  his  earlier  days. 

After  they  had  proceeded  about  thirty-five  miles  up  this  branch 
of  the  river,  a  body  of  armed  men  crowded  round  the  flotilla,  stating 
themselves  to  be  soldiers  of  the  Ameer  of  Ilydrabad,  sent  to  examine 
the  packages  in  the  boats;  and  they  were  deternrined  to  do  their 
duty,  for  they  took  good  care  that  every  box  and  package,  even  that 
which  contained  the  old  coach,  should  be  wrenched  open.  The 
reis,  or  captain,  said  it  was  necessary  the  strangers  should    not 
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remain,  but  await  the  decision  of  the  Ameer  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Indeed,  both  here  and  in  their  way  down,  they  met 
with  such  torrents  of  abuse  from  the  people,  that  Mr.  Burncs 
determined  not  to  wait,  but  to  return  to  tiie  eastern  branch  of  the 
Indus,  from  whence  lie  addressed  the  authorities  of  Siude,  and 
also  our  resident  in  Cutch.  The  answer  of  the  Ameer  was 
couched  in  friendly  terms,  but  contained  a  formidable  enumeration 
of  physical  obstacles  to  bis  proceeding  up  the  river.  In  short, 
after  experiencing  every  species  of  deceit  and  dissimulation,  not  to 
be  exceeded  even  by  the  Chinese  ;  after  returning  a  third  time  to 
the  Indus  ;  and  after  having  spent  two  months  in  fruitless  attempts, 
Mr.  liurnes  determined  to  set  off  by  land,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week's negociation  atlatta,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  purpose,  but 
not  belijre  another  mondi  was  wasted,  when  at  last,  ou  tlie  I'ith 
of  April,  they  embarked  in  the  tiat-bottomed  boats,  or  doondees, 
of  Siude. 

*  Our  fleet  consisted  of  six  of  these  flat  bottomed  vessels,  and  a 
small  English-built  pinnace,  which  we  had  hrought  from  Cutch.  The 
hoats  of  the  Indus  are  not  unlike  China  junks,  very  capacious  but 
most  unwieldy.  They  are  floating  houses;  and  with  ourselves  we 
transported  the  boatmen,  tlieir  wives  and  families,  kids  and  fowls. 
When  tliere  is  no  wind,  they  are  pulled  up  against  the  stream,  by 
ropes  attached  to  the  mast-head,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an 
hour ;  but  with  a  breeze  they  set  a  large  square  sail,  and  advance 
double  the  distance.' — vol.  iii.  p.  36. 

The  Wanyanee,  up  which  they  proceeded,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches — a  fine  river  of  live  hundred  yards  in  widtli  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  depth,  the  banks  covered  with  tamarisk, 
among  which  were  the  reed  huts  of  a  few  lisliermeu,  the  only 
inhabitants  to  be  seen.  But  even  among  iheni  it  would  seem 
the  character  of  our  countrymen  is  not  unknown;  for  a  Sijndf  or 
holy  man,  standing  on  tlie  waters  eiige,  turning  to  his  companion, 
eptclaimed,  'Alas!  Sinde  is  now  gone,  since  the  English  have 
seen  the  river,  which  is  the  road  to  its  conquest,'  The  naviga- 
tion up  to  TatCa  is  difficult  and  dangerous;  tiie  banks  are  so  uu- 
dermined  that  they  often  fall  in  masses  that  would  crn.sh  a  small 
vessel.  It  was  now  the  season  for  taking  the  puHa,  a  tish  of  the 
carp  species. 

'  Each  fisherman  is  provided  with  a  large  earthen  jar,  open  at  the  top, 
and  somewhat  flat.  On  this  he  places  himself,  and,  l)'ing  on  it  hori- 
zontally, launches  into  the  stream,  swimming  or  pushing  forward  like 
a  frog,  and  guiding  himself  with  his  hands.  When  he  has  reached  the 
middle  of  the  river,  lie  darts  his  net  directly  under  him,  and  sails 
down  with  the  stream.  Tbe  net  consists  of  a  pouch  attached  to  a 
pole,  which  he  shuts  oa  meeting  his  game ;  he  then  draws  it  up,  spears 
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it,  and,  putting  it  into  the  vessel  on  which  he  floats,  prosecutes  hia 
occupation.' — vol.  iii.  p.  40. 

Off  Hydrabad  they  received  deputations  from  the  Ameer,  to 
congratulate  tSiem  on  their  arrival  in  his  territory.  An  audience 
was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Ameer  was  studiously  polite : 
he  excused  their  long  detention  from  liis  ignorance  of  political  con- 
cerns— he  being  a  soldier,  and  employed  in  comnuinding  t/ip  three 
hundred  thnu^and  Belnoches,  over  whom  God  had  appointed  him 
to  rule  !  This  was  imposing  enough,  hut  there  was  nothing  else 
in  the  dnrbar,  or  palace,  that  could  give  countenance  to  such  a 
boast:  *  they  met  in  a  dirty  hall  without  a  carpet  ;  they  sat  in  a 
room  which  was  tilled  by  a  rabble  oF  greasy  soKliery,  and  the  noise 
and  dust  were  liardly  to  be  eiulured.'  Tlie  general  appearance  of 
the  capital  corresponds  with  tlie  court,  Its  population  does  not 
amount  to  twenty  thousandj  and  tltese  cbieHj  inhabit  huts  of  mud. 

The  next  town  of  any  consequence  is  Sehwan,  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  containing  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  A  ruined 
castle  overlooks  the  town  :  it  is  perhaps  the  most  singula]-  build- 
ing on  the  Indus,  and,  Mr.  Burnes  says,  '  is,  in  all  probability, 
as  old  as  the  age  of  tiic  Greeks.'  It  is  an  oval  mound  of  earth, 
surrounded  from  the  base  to  the  summit  by  a  brick  wall,  contain- 
ing an  enclosure  about  I'iOO  feet  long  by  750  broad.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  the  tower  at  Babylon,  as  described  by  Mr.  Rich.  Here 
they  found  the  climate  oppressive;  the  thermometer  not  lower 
than  100°  at  midnight. 

At  Khyrpoor  the  Ameer  was  exceedingly  civil  and  attentive. 
He  begged  their  acceptance  of  tlie  poor  hospitality  of  a  Belooche 
soldier  ^  and  '  the  hospitality  which  he  so  modestly  named,  con- 
sisted of  eight  or  ten  sheep,  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  for  one 
hundred  and  tifty  people  daily,  twice  a-day  a  meal  of  seventy- 
two  dishes,  besides  various  presents  of  valuable  daggers,  swords, 
cloths,  native  silks,  and  a  purse  of  one  thousand  rupees,  the  last 
of  which  \Yas  declined.'  As  they  proceeded  up  the  Indus  the 
country  became  more  populous,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  people 
on  the  banks  was  intense  :  that  of  the  ladies  more  so  than  of 
the  other  sex;  the  female  descendants  of  Mahommed  are  veiled, 
or  rather  have  a  long  white  robe  thrown  over  their  entire  body  ; 
they  are  all  beggars,  and  very  vociferous  in  tlieir  demand  for 
alms.  One  of  the  few  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  is  stated 
to  be  that  of  listening  to  the  lascivious  songs  of  the  cour- 
tesans, who  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  town  and  village  of  this 
country  ;  they  are  described  as  a  remarkably  handsome  race. 

At  Mittun  the  party  quilted  the  Indus,  which  here  receives, 
through  the  cliannel  of  tlie  Chenaub,  the  united  waters  of  the 
Punjab  rivers — those  five  great  streams  whose  names  the  historians 
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of  Alexander's  exploits  haveliaiided  down  to  us.  Talcing  them  in 
succession  from  tlie  westward,  or  nenrcst  the  Indus,  these  mimes 
are — tlie  Hydaspes  (now  JlIuui) — tlie  Acesiiies  (Clienatib) — llie 
Hvdraotos  (Ilavec) — the  Hjpliasis  (Gnrra),  tlie  upper  part  of 
wiiich  is  the  Hesudrus  (Sullege).  At  Miltuii,  llierelbrc,  our 
voyagers  took  a  last  f;irewt;ll  of  ilie  Indus,  which  heie  exceeded 
two  thousand  yards  in  widdi,  and  entered  the  Accsincs  of  ihe 
Greeks,  down  uhich  Alexander  sailed  to  the  great  trunk  or  main 
branch  of  llie  Indus. 

The  small  territory  of  Bhawnl  Khan,  cailed  Daoodpootra,  lies 
nest  lo  Sinde.  Ooch  is  the  principal  town,  the  population  of 
which  is  reckoned  at  twenty  ihoosand  ;  it  is  a  mean  place.  The 
Khan  sent  a  messenger  with  the  present  of  a  deer,  which  lie  had 
liimsclf  shot,  forty  vessels  of  sherbet,  and  as  many  of  sweetmeats  ; 
also  a  bagof  two  hundred  rupees,  to  be  distributed  by  Mr.  Burnes 
in  charity,  to  mark  the  joyful  event  of  his  arrival.  Soon  after  lie 
paid  them  a  visit. 

*  He  was  attended  by  about  a  thousand  persons  ;  and  I  observed 
that  he  distributed  money  as  lie  passed  aloii^,  After  the  visit,  our 
Mihraaiidar  brought  us  presents  from  the  Khan  ;  tliey  consisted  of 
two  horses  richly  caparisoned  with  silver  and  enamel  trappings,  a 
liaAvk,  with  sliawls  and  trays  of  the  fabrics  made  at  JVhawulpoor, 
some  of  which  were  very  rich;  to  these  were  addud  a  pursue  of  two 
thousand  rupees,  and  a  sum  of  two  hundred  fur  the  servants  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  a  beautiful  matchlock,  which  had  its  value  <Ioubled  by  the 
manner  in  wliich  it  was  presented.  *'  The  Khan,"  said  tlie  messenger, 
"  has  killed  many  a  deer  \vdt!i  this  gun  ;  and  he  begs  you  will  accept 
it  from  hira,  and,  when  you  use  it,  remember  that  lihawul  Khan  is 
your  friend."  ' — vol.  iii.  p.  07. 

Ooch  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Garra  widi  llic  Chenaub  ;  the 
route  lay  up  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Bvrnes  now  entered  the  lenito- 
rJes  of  the  Seiks,  to  whose  chief,  the  Maharaja  Hunjeet  Sing,  he 
was  proceeding  on  his  mission.  A  camp  had  \i>2e\\  piicheil  on 
the  frontier  to  wait  his  arrival.  The  Sirdar  held  in  one  hand  a  bow, 
to  be  presented  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Seiks,  and  in  the 
other  two  Persian  letters  in  silken  bags.  One  of  these  contained 
the  substance  of  die  Mahanija's  commaiuls  to  his  officers, 
regarding  the  mission,  which  bore  aui[de  testimony  to  the  splen- 
did muntticence  and  hospitality  of  this  distinguished  chief.  It 
commenced  by  ordering  that  two  hundred  iiit'antjy  and  lancers 
should  be  held  in  readiness  as  an  honorary  escort  on  Mr. 
Bnrnes's  reaching  tlic  frontier — that  an  elephant,  with  a  silver 
houda,  should  be  despatched  for  liis  express  use, — that  the 
Sirdar,  and  auotlver  ofliccr,  seated  on  two  other  elephants, 
should   meet   him,   to   congratulate   him    on   his    safe   arrival — 
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that  lliey  should  conduct  him  to  the  appointed  halting- place,  and 
set  before  him  out-  ibousaud  one  luiudred  rupees  and  lifty  jars  of 
swcetniealjj — iho  same  to  be  repeated  at  Shoojuabad,  and  at 
Moultau  to  be  doubled — and,  lastly,  that  one  hundred  camels  be 
laden  with  provisions,  and  the  like  number  of  rupees  be  dis- 
tributed as  before,  while  on  tiieir  march  to  Lahore. 

The  Maharaja's  people  evinced  much  anxiety  to  view  the  large 
dray-horses,  fur  wliich  purpose  they  were  landed  :  their  surprise 
was  extreme;  they  called  iheni  Utile  elephants;  their  feet  in  par- 
ticular excited  their  aslouishnient,  and  tliey  requested  permission  to 
despatch  one  of  the  shoes  to  tlie  Maharaja,  at  Lahore,  having  first 
ascertained  its  weight  to  be  four  times  that  of  one  of  their  horses. 
Mooltan,  vvliich  is  described  by  Mr,  Elphinstone  as  four  and  a 
lialf  nules  in  circnniference,  and  surrounded  witli  a  tine  wall  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  is  the  only  place  of  importance,  on  or 
near  the  Clieiiaub,  as  far  up  as  the  point  of  junction  of  this 
river  with  tlie  Hydraotes  or  llavee,  along  the  latter  of  which  the 
mission  imd  now  to  proceed  to  Lahore,  this  ancient  capital  of  the 
Mogul  empire  being  situated  on  its  banks.  Mooltan  is  said  to 
contain  si.vty  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  Hindoos  and  Mahom- 
niedans.  It  is  famous  for  its  silk  niauiifaclures,  which  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  Runieet  Sing.  Mr,  Burnes  thinks  there  is  little 
doubt  of  Mooltan  being  the  capital  of  the  Malli  of  Alexander. 
There  is  every  indication  at  least  of  its  being  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  India.  The  silk  Icals  of  Mooltan  and  the  loangees 
of  Bhawulpoor  assist,_  in  Mr.  Burnes 's  opinion,  *in  fixing  the 
country  of  tlic  Malli,  for  Quintus  Gurtius  informs  us  that  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Malli  and  Ctydraca;  (Mooltan  and  Ooch) 
wore  garments  of  cotton,  lawn,  or  mnsiiu  {lincfe  vcstes),  inter- 
woven with  gold,  and  adorned  with  purple;  '  he  thinks  we  may 
safely  translate  Unece  testes  into  the  stufl's  of  Mooltan  and 
Bhawulpoor,  which  are  interwoven  with  gold,  and  most  frequently 
of  a  purple  colour. 

As  the  point  where  the  Hydaspes  unites  with  the  Acesines  was 
only  forty-live  miles  out  of  their  route  to  the  westward,  and  be- 
lieving that  ihe  former  of  these  streams,  so  famous  in  ancient  his- 
tory, bad  never  been  visited  by  n  European  since  the  da)-s  of  the 
Greeks,  Mr.  Burnes,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  Seik  friends, 
who  could  not  comprehend  the  motives  of  his  curiosity,  set  out 
on  a  galloping  expedition  to  its  banks.  It  was  here  tliat  the  fleet 
of  Alexander  encountered  siich  disasters  in  the  rapids  ;  and  it  was 
here,  also,  that  the  hordes  of  Timour  were  teriitied  by  the  noise 
of  the  waters.  Mr.  Binnes  says  the  Ilydnspes  joins  the  Acesines 
with  a  murmuring  noise,  but  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  in- 
considerable, and  vessels  now  pass  it  without  danger,  except  a  very 
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little  in  July  ami  August.  Hnt  the  siiperstitioug  reliance  of  the 
boatmen  on  tlie  protection  of  a  saint,  whose  tomb  stands  at  the 
folk  of  the  two  rivcr.s,  wonid  seem  to  bespeak  consiideiable  danger 
at  some  seasons,  ^'hiie  on  this  trip  Mr.  Utirnes  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  Bactriancoin,  resenihling  that  of  an  Apollodottia, 
which  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be;  and  this  is  the  iirst 
Grecian  relic  that  has  been  found  in  the  Punjab. 

Deputations  met  the  mission  at  every  stage  of  their  voyage, 
bearing  congratulations  and  presents  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  including 
provisions,  fruits,  and  sweetmeats.  Butchers  were  sent  from 
Mooltan  to  supply  their  wants ;  loads  of  saltpetre  to  cool  their 
wjnc  and  water  ;  and  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  were  sup- 
flied  without  bounds.  At  length,  on  the  17th  July,  the  lofty 
minarets  of  the  king's  mosque  at  Lahore  made  tlieir  appearance ; 
but  the  ceremonial  of  their  entree  rerjuired  they  should  halt  tiiree 
or  four  miles  from  the  capital.  Here  Ca|>tain  Wade,  the  political 
agent  at  Lodiana,  and  Dr.  Murray,  with  the  principal  men  of  the 
state,  escorted  by  a  guard  of  cavahy  and  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
met  the  mission.  On  the  way  they  were  joined  by  M.  AHard,  a 
French  officer  who  commands  the  Maharaja's  cavalry,  and  M. 
Court,  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  the  same  nation,  also  in  his  ser- 
vice, Entering  Lahore  by  the  palace-gate,  the  streets  were  lined 
with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  with  an  innneiise  concourse  of 
jjeople.  Passing  throuj^h  the  first  court  of  the  palace,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  soldier-like  person  in  armour  to  the  door,  Mr. 
Burnes  says,  '  while  stooping  to  remove  my  shoes  at  the  lliresh- 
hold,  I  suddoidy  found  myselfin  tlie  arms  and  tight  embrace  of  a 
diminutive  old-iooking  man — the  great  Maharaja  IJnnjeet  Sing.' 
After  the  usual  questions  and  complimentary  inquiries,  the  letter 
from  liis  Majesty's  minister  was  produced,  which  the  Maharaja, 
rising  up,  received,  and  touched  his  forehead  vvitli  the  seal.  It 
was  then  handed  to  his  minister,  who  read  aloud  the  Persian  trans- 
lation of  it.  The  contents  gave  the  Maharaja  such  evident  satis- 
faction, that  before  it  was  half  read,  he  said  lie  would  greet  its 
arrival  by  a  salute,  '  and  a  peal  of  artillery  from  sixty  guns,  each 
firing  twenty-one  times,  announced  to  the  citizens  of  Lahore  the 
joy  of  their  king.'  Thus  it  seems  the  Seiks  beat  us  hollow  in 
their  salutes — I2(i0guns  on  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Elk'uborough  1 

This  aftair  being  fmished,  Runjeet  Sing  expressed  his  intention 
of  viewing  the  presents  ;  he  was  delighted  with  the  horses,  and  k& 
too  called  ihcni  litlle  elephants.  He  talked  a  great  deal  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half;  inquired  as  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  Indus, 
the  [vracticabiiity  of  navigating  it,  the  kind  of  people  who  occupy  its 
banks,  and  their  political  and  military  imporlulice.     About  thii  ty 
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horses  of  his  own  stud  were  then  brought  out,  caparisoned  in 
the  richfst  and  most  superb  manner,  and  some  of  them  adorned 
with  very  valuable  jewels.  Tlie  Mahuraja  was  evidently  perfect 
master  of  liis  stuii ;  lie  named  each  horse,  and  described  hi.s  pedi- 
gree and  puintsj  but  Mr.  IJuraes  does  not  appear  to  think  very 
highly  of  them. 

'  The  exertion  which  his  highness  underwent  seemed  to  exhaust 
liim,  and  we  withdrew.  Nature  has,  indeed,  been  sparing  in  her 
gifts  to  tills  personage  ;  and  there  must  be  a  mighty  contrast  between 
his  mind  and  body.  Me  has  lost  an  eye,  is  pitted  by  the  small  pox, 
and  his  stature  does  not  certainly  exceed  five  feet  three  inches.  He 
is  entirely  free  from  pomp  and  show,  yet  the  studied  respect  of  his 
court  is  remarkable  ;  nut  an  individual  spoke  without  a  sii^n,  though 
the  tiuoiio:  was  more  like  a  bazar  than  the  court  of  the  first  native 
prince  in  these  times. 

•  The  hall  of  audience,  in  which  the  interview  took  place,  was  built 
entirely  of  marble,  and  is  the  work  of  the  Moghul  Emperors ;  part 
of  the  roof  was  gorgeously  decorated  by  a  pavilion  of  silken  cloth 
studded  with  jewels.  The  Maharaja  himself  wore  a  necklace,  armlets, 
and  bracelets  of  emeralds,  some  of  which  were  very  large.  His  sword 
was  mounted  with  the  most  precious  stones.  The  nobles  were  hke- 
wise  dressed  for  the  ot-casion  with  jewels  ;  and  all  the  court  appeared 
in  yellow,  the  favourite  colour  of  the  nation,  which  has  a  gaudy  but 
striking  effect.' — pp.  154,  155, 

•  The  most  creditable  trait  in  Runjeet's  character  is  his  hunaanity; 
be  has  never  been  known  to  punish  a  criminal  with  death  sisce  his 
accession  to  power;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  mutilate  a  malefactor, 
but  usually  banishes  him  to  the  hills.  Cunning  and  conciliation  have 
been  the  two  great  weajions  of  his  diplomacy,  It  is  too  probable 
that  the  career  of  this  chief  is  nearly  at  an  end;  his  chest  is  con- 
tracted, his  hack  is  bent,  his  limbs  are  withered,  and  it  is  rot  likely 
that  he  can  long  bear  up  against  a  nightly  dose  of  spirits  more  ardent 
ibau  the  strongest  brandy.' — p.  1G7. 

Alter  such  a  description  of  the  physical  stndis  of  the  great 
Maharaja,  we  cannot  feel  much  surprise  at  the  difficulty  he  expe- 
riences lo  keep  in  order  the  cla.5s  of  subjects  mentioned  in  ihc  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

•  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  his  highness  gave  us  a  private  au- 
dience, in  which  we  saw  iiim  to  great  advantage  ;  for  he  directed  hia 
court  to  withdraw.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  him  seated  on  a  chair, 
with  a  ]>arty  of  thirty  or  forty  dancing  girls,  dressed  unifonnlyim 
boys'  clothes.  They  were  mostly  natives  of  Cashmere  or  the  adjacent 
mountains,  on  whom  grace  and  beauty  had  not  been  sparingly  be- 
stowed. Their  figures  and  features  were  small;  and  their  Don  Gio- 
vanni costume  of  flowing  silk  most  becoming,  improved  as  it  was  by 
a  small  bow  and  quiver  in  the  hand  of  each.  The  "  eyes  of  Cash- 
mere" are  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the  East,  of  which  these  Dianas 
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BOW  furnished  brilliant  specimena,  m  gems  black  and  luright ;  dis- 
figfurecl,  however,  by  a- kind  of  Kjiarkling  (toM  dust  glued  round  each 
org-an.  "  This,"  said  Runjeet  King,  "  is  one  of  ray  regiments  (pul- 
tuns), but  tliey  teil  me  it  is  one  I  cannot  discipline  ;"  a  remark  which 
amused  us,  and  miglitily  pleased  the  fair.  He  pointed  out  two  of  the 
ladies,  whom  he  called  the  "  commandants"  of  this  arm  of  his  service, 
to  wfiom  he  had  given  villages,  and  an  allowance  of  five  and  ten 
rupees  a  day.  He  sliortly  afterwards  called  for  four  or  five  elephants 
to  take  these,  his  undisciplined  troops,  home.' — pp.  Id,  102. 

Mr.  Burues  remained  at  the  Maharaja's  court  from  the  iStli 
Juue  to  the  l6tli  August,  when  he  had  his  audience  of  leave. 

*  In  compliance  with  a  wish  that  I  had  expressed,  he  produced  the 
**  Koh-i-noor,"  or  mountain  of  light,  one  of  the  largest  diamonds  in 
the  vi'orld,  which  he  had  extorted  from  Shah  Shooja,  the  ex-King  of 
Cabool.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  superb  than  this  stone  ;  it 
is  of  the  finest  water,  and  about  half  the  size  of  an  egg.  Its 
weight  amounts  to  3^  rupees,  and  if  such  a  jewel  is  to  be  valued, 
I  am  informed  it  is  worth  3^^  millions  of  money,  but  this  is  a  gross 
exaggeration.  The  "  Koh-i-noor"  is  set  as  an  armlet,  with  a  diamond 
on  each  side  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg. 

'Runjeet  seemed  anxious  to  display  his  jewels  before  we  left  him; 
and  with  the  diamond  was  brought  a  Jorge  ruby,  weighing  14  rupees. 
It  had  the  names  of  several  kings  engraven  on  it,  among  which  were 
those  of  Aurungzebe  and  Ahmed  Shah.  There  was  also  a  topaz  of 
great  size,  weighing  11  rupees,  and  as  large  as  half  a  billiard  ball: 
Runjeet  had  purchased  it  for  20,000  rupees.' — vol.  iii.  p.  ICS. 

The  Koh-i-uoor  here  ineiilioned  has  passed  through  many 
bands,  and  we  should  not  he  surprised  if  this  '  mountain  of  light' 
sliouUI,  one  of  these  dnys,  be  seen  to  shine  forth,  as  the  Pigot 
diamond  did  for  some  time,  in  tlie  magazine  of  Kiindell  and 
Bridge  on  Ludgate  Hill.  When  Tavernier*  was  in  India,  it 
belonged  to  the  Great  Mogid  Aurungzebe.  Nadir  Shah,  we  be- 
tievc,  carried  it  oft' from  Delhi,  and  from  him  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Timour  Shah,  and  descended  to  his  sons  at  Cabool.  It  suf- 
fered many  perilous  escapes  when  in  possession  of  the  unfortunate 
Shooja-ool-Moolk,  from  whom  it  was  procured,  not  in  the  most 
honomable  way,  by  Runjeet  Sing. 

The  ceremony  of  leave-taking  being  ended,  Runjeet  Sing  de- 
livered a  letter  addressed  to  his  Majesty's  minister  for  the  affairs 
of  India,  in  reply  to  the  one  carried  by  Mr.  Jinrnes.  It  is  a 
great  curiosity  of  its  kind.  It  conmicuces  thus  :  '  At  a  happy 
moment,  when  the  balmy  zephyrs  uf  sjiring  were  blowing  from  the 
garden  of  friendship,  and  wafting  to  my  senses  the  grateful  per- 

*  A  print  of  thiit  (liitmaiiil  i»  kivl-o  in  Tavemier's  Travela,  fruiii  which  its  thupe 
appears  to  b«  that  of  the  tbickrr  eud  uf  au  vgg  cut  la  two.  Mr.  Klphiu»toue  write*  it 
CoAenwr, 
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fiiine  of  its  flowers,  your  lixcellcticj's  ejiistle,  every  letter  of  whicH 

is  a  new-blown  lose  on  llie  braiicli   of  regard,  and  every  word  a 

blooming  fiLiit  on  the  tree  of  esteem,  was  delivered  to  nie  by  Mr. 

^^urues  and  Mr.  Jobii  Lcckie,'  &c.     He   then  recurs  to  ihe  de- 

ivery  of  llie  said  letter  by  *  tbat  uiglitingale  of  the  garden  of  elo- 

fqucuce,  that   bird  of  tlie  winged  words  [who  expected  to  meet 

villi  the  (Tiia.  irre'^ocvra  iu  the  Punjab?]  of  sweet  disconrse,  Mr. 

Biirnes  ! '     And  speaking  of  those  auimals,  the  dray-horses,  which 

in  beauty,  stature,  and  disjiosition  surpass  the  horses  of  every  city 

and   every  coimtry  in  the  world,  he   adds,  '  On   beholding   their 

shoes  the  new  moon  turned  pale  wilh  envy,  and  nearly  disappeared 

from    the  sky  :  such  horses  the  eye  of  the   sun  has  never  before 

lie  held   iu  his  course  through   the  universe,' — with  a  great  deal' 

uiore  of  the  like  flourish. 

The  city  of  Lahore  had  been  abandoned  to  a  state  of  decay; 
the  adjoiuing  lields  were  covered  with  the  ruins  of  mosques  and 
tombs,  and  the  modern  city  is  coiirined  to  the  western  angle  of  the 
ancient  one ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  offensively  dirty.  The 
king's  mosque  of  red  sandstone,  with  its  four  lofty  minarets,  is 
still  standing;  but  the  temple  itself  is  converted  into  a  powder 
magazine.  The  tomb  of  Jehungcer  still  remains  a  monument  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  built  of  marble  ami  red  sandstone  in  alternate 
layers:  the  name  of  Jehungeer  is  niscribed  as  'The  Conqueror 
of  the  World.'  The  garden  of  Shaii  J  than — the  Shalimar,  or 
*  house  of  joy' — is  another  magujti9cnt  rcuioaiit  of  Mogul  gran- 
deur, about  half  a  mile  in  length,  with  three  successive  terraces 
one  above  the  other.  A  canal  intersects  this  beautiful  garden,  and 
throws  up  its  water  in  430  fountains,  to  cool  line  atmosphere. 

Tire  soft  and  effeminate  manners  of  the  East  appear,  however, 
to  have  fewer  charms  for  liunjeet  Sing  than  military  display,  wine, 
and  outward  splendour.  He  says  he  owes  all  his  conquests  to  the 
bravery  of  the  troops  of  his  own  nation,  who  are  free  from  pre- 
judice ;  would  carry  eight  days'  provision  on  their  backs  ;  dig  a  well 
if  water  were  scarce,  and  build  u  fort  if  circutnalances  lequired  it, 
which  the  Hindoostances  would  never  do.  '  I  pay  my  officers 
and  troops,'  lie  said,  '  with  the  shawls  aud  productions  of  Cash- 
mere ;  and  as  I  give  a  ciiief  who  may  be  entitled  to  a  balance  of 
30O  rupees  shawls  to  the  value  of  500,  he  is  well  pleased,  and  the 
state  is  beuetited.' 

He  told  Burnes  that  the  wine  he  sent  him  was  niised  with 
pearls  and  precious  gems  ;  and  this,  it  seems,  is  u  comnton  beve- 
rage in  the  East;  so  that  the  best  is  iu  the  bottom,  and  probably 
falls  to  the  share  of  the  butler.  He  is  hiuiself  iuimoderalely  fond 
of  wine  and  strong  liquors.  At  parting,  he  produced  a  splendid 
bow  and  quiver,  and  also  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  wilh  a  shawl 
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cloth  thrown  over  his  body,  a  necklace  of  agate,  and  heron's  pTuine 
stuck  on  his  head,  saying,  '  This  is  one  of  my  riding-horses,  which 
1  beg  you  will  accept,'  A  similar  present  was  given  to  Mr. 
Leckie  ;  and  whife  they  were  viewing  tlie  animals,  one  of  the  great 
dray-horses  was  brought  forward,  dressed  out  iu  cloth  of  gold,  and 
bearing  an  elephant's  houda  on  its  back.  Runjeet  then  sprinkled 
saudal-oil  and  rose-water  over  them  with  his  own  hauds,  which 
completed  the  ceremony. 

Having  taken  leave  of  Maharaja  Runjeet  Sing,  Mr.  Bnrnes 
directed  his  steps  towards  Simla,  on  ttje  Himalaya  mountains,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  mission  to  Lord  William  Bentiiick,  who 
had  taken  up  his  resilience  liiere^  on  the  scoie  of  health.  On  the 
second  day,  he  reached  Unnitsir,  the  holy  city  of  the  Seiks,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles ;  the  intervening  coimtry  highly  cultivated. 
The  Nukr  canal,  cut  from  the  Ravee  at  Lahore,  passes  by  Um- 
ritsir,  and  continues  for  eighty  miles,  and  is  navigable  by  small 
boats.  At  twenty-three  miles  from  Umfilsir,  the  party  crossed 
the  Hyphasis,  at  Jnlalabad.  Swollen  to  a  mile  in  wiiith,  its  cur- 
rent exceeded  rive  miles  an  hour,  so  that,  after  two  hours  spent  in 
crossing,  they  landed  about  two  miles  below  the  point  from  which 
they  started.  A  little  beyond  this  they  halted  at  the  estate  of  the 
Seik  chief  Futlih  Sing,  who  was  present  with  Lord  Lake's  army 
in  1805.  Their  reception  was  cordial ;  and  the  following  sketch 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  of  a  Seik  Sirdar, 

*  Immediately  we  were  seated,  he  produced  his  bottle,  drank  freely 
himself,  and  pressed  it  much  upon  us;  it  was  too  potent  for  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  he  assured  us  that,  whatever  quantity  we  drank, it  would 
never  occasion  thirst.  We  filled  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the  Sirdar 
and  his  family,  and  were  about  to  withdraw,  ^vhen  he  produced  most 
expensive  presents,  which  could  not  in  any  way  be  refused  ;  he  gave 
me  a  string  of  peails,  and  some  other  jewels,  with  a  sword,  a  horse, 
and  several  shawls.  Futtih  Sing  is  an  uncouth-looking  person,  but 
he  has  the  manners  of  a  soldier,  ilis  income  amounts  to  about  four 
lacs  of  rupcLS  annually,  and  he  lives  uj>  to  it,  having  a  strong  passion 
for  house-building.  Besides  a  board  of  works  iu  two  of  bis  gardens, 
lie  was  now  constructing  a  house  in  the  English  style,  but  has  sensibly 
added  a  suite  of  rooms  underground  for  the  liot  season.  When  we 
left  Futtih  Sing,  he  urgently  requested  that  we  would  dehver  his  sin- 
cere sentiments  of  regard  to  his  old  fiiend  Sir  John  Malcolm.' — 
vol.  iii.  p.  180. 

Proceeding  from  hence,  and  passing  the  towns  of  Jullindcr  and 
Jumsheer,  they  came  to  the  town  of  rulour,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlege,  the  frontier  post  of  the  Lahore  chief.  The  nuniilicence 
of  the  Maharaja  continued  to  the  last  j  and  tlie  J'arty,  at  the  lime 
of  crossing  the  Sutlege,  had  received,  in  hard  cash,  no  less  than 
24jOOO  rupees.  This  river,  the  ilesudrus  of  antiquity,  is  yet  caMed 
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llie  Sliittooilur.  or  llie  Hundred  Rivers,  by  llie  natives.  It  was  ob- 
servcil,  duit  tlic  waters  of  the  Suilege  were  colder  than  any  other 
of  tlic  Fiiiijab  rivers  ;  no  doubt,  from  tlie  length  of  its  course 
among  ihu  Snowy  Mountains.  From  the  Sutlege,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Lodiana,  where  they  rested  a  few  days  among  tlieir 
countrymen  ;  niid  Irom  licnce  prosecuted  llicir  journey  to  Simla, 
distant  abont  one  liiindred  iiviles,  where  Mr.  Jiurnes  was  received 
in  the  most  llaUerin<i  manner  by  the  Governor- General  of  India; 
who  stales,  in  a  public  docnmeiU  addressed  to  himself,  that  '  the 
whole  of  his  tondticl  has  his  entire  and  unqualified  approbation.' 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  his  Lordaliip  entered  at  once  into  ne- 
gociations  for  laying  open  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  to  the  coin- 
Dierce  of  Britain  ;  wliicli,  whether  regarded  in  a  commercial  or  po- 
litical point  of  view,  must  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  enlight- 
ened policy. 

The  Indus,  it  appears,  is  a  river  of  greater  magnitude  than 
has  usually  been  ascribed  to  it.  The  water  it  discharges,  alter 
receiving  tiie  rive  great  tributary  streams,  is  stated  to  be,  in  the 
month  of  April,  tiic  dry  season,  80,000  cubic  feet  in  a  second  of 
time;  while,  ill  the  same  month,  Mr.  Prinsep  found  the  Ganges 
lo  discharge  only  '21,500  cubic  feet;  the  former,  therefore,  is 
neaily  four  limes  the  amount  of  the  latter;  and  not  far  short  of 
that  disi  liargt;d  by  the  Mississippi,  "^riie  reasons  assigned  by  Mr. 
Bnnie.s,  in  Ins  '  Memoir  of  llie  Indus,'  for  this  difl'erence  in 
favour  of  the  Indus,  would  appear  well-founded.  The  main  trunk 
and  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Indus  all  take  llieir  rise  among 
snowy  mountains,  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the 
dry  season ;  most  of  them  flow  througti  countries  thinly  peo- 
pled and  puoily  cultivated  in  comparison  Avitli  those  traversed 
by  the  Ganges ;  the  waters  of  the  latter  are  therefore  profusely 
expended  in  irrigation,  blessing  the  iuhabilants  of  its  banks  with 
rich  and  exuberant  crops;  while  those  of  the  former  are,  for  the 
most  part,  suffered  to  run  to  waste.  Other  causes  are  stated, 
which  account  for  the  superiority  of  the  Indus.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  noble  river,  and  navigable  by  a  fleet  from  Altock  to  the  sea. 

The  voyage  lo  Lahore  occupied  just  sixty  days  of  navigation, 
soniclimes  wilh  sails,  at  others  with  men  tracking  the  boats,  pro- 
ceeding generally  from  sunrise  lo  sunset.  The  route  they  took 
presents  one  uninterrupled  navigation  of  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  sea  to  this  capital  of  llie  Seika.  The  return  voyage  has  never 
been  tried,  a.*  no  trade  exists  between  the  Punjab  and  Sinde  by 
water,  ihe  jealous  rulers  of  the  latter  preventing  it;  but  Mr. 
Burues  cstiuKites  it  may  be  done  in  lifteeu  days- — thus,  Mooltan, 
six;  Bukkur,  four;  Hydrabad,  three  ;  and  to  ihe  sea,  two. 
That  Runjeet  Sing  has  for  some  time  past  looked  with  a  jealous 
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and  covetous  eye  on  the  wealtli  and  lenitories  of  llie  Ameers  of 
Siiide  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  the  recent  death  of  Mooraud 
All  Khan,  the  cliief  of  Hydrabad,  and  most  powerful  of  ihe 
Sinde  Ameers,  will  probably  hasten  llie  long-meditated  attempt. 
The  other  two  Ameers,  of  Khrypoor  and  Meerpoor,  could  otlcr 
but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  aggregate  amount  of  llicir  united 
revenues  is  stated  to  be  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  treasure 
iu  hand  about  twenty  millions  ateiling,  thirteen  of  which  are 
iu  ruoney,  ami  the  remainder  in  jewels,,  deposited  chieHy  iu  the 
fort  of  Hyilrabad,  Wtiat  a  temptation  for  a  covp-de-main,  under 
colour  of  opening  the  navigation  of  tlie  Indus  !  Could  our  assist- 
ance be  reiused  to  the  entreaties  of  our  faithful  ally — friend,  at 
least — Runjeet  Sing,  were  it  only  to  hold  neuter  the  Pesiiawur 
and  Cabool  chiefs — wlio  are  burning  for  an  opportunity,  tlie  (irst 
favourable  moment,  of  breaking  up  the  Seik  government? 

The  present  territories  of  Runjeet  Sing  extend  from  the  Sntlcge 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  Cashmere  to  Mooltan,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Punjab.  Mr.  liurnes  says, 
that  so  entirely  has  the  Seik  nation  altered  its  constitution  under 
this  chief,  that  from  a  pure  republic  it  has  passed  to  an  absolute 
monarchy.  'I'hongh  the  genius  of  one  man  has  eflecled  ihia 
change,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  permanent.  The  son  of 
Nadir  Shah,  \\hcn  about  to  unite  himself  with  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  iJelhi,  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  male 
ancestors  for  seven  generations:  '  Tell  them,'  said  this  haughty 
adventurer,  '  tiral  he  is  tiie  son  of  the  sword,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  sword,  and  so  on  till  they  have  a  descent  of  xevenfy  instead  of 
seven  generations  I'  Tlie  following  words  of  Mr.  Buriies  may, 
therefore,  turn  out  to  be  prophetic: 

•  The  power  which  Runjeet  Sing  acquired  has  been  presei'ved  by 
his  policy :  he  lias  a  disciplint.d  army  of  infantry,  with  a  due  propor- 
tioii  of  eavalry  and  artillery.  The  system  is  unpopular  in  the  country, 
and  tliii  Selk  Sirdars  vitvv  with  distrust  the  iimovatiou  and  tlie  inno- 
vators. The  French  ofiicers,  when  deprived  of  thuir  patron, M'ould 
find  it  necessary  to  stand  aloof,  from  motives  of  personal  safety  ;  and, 
if  they  left  the  country,  the  wreck  of  their  labours  would  soon  perish 
in  the  general  tumult.' — vol.  iii.  p.  2t>6. 

Mr.  liurncs,  being  the  first  European  of  modem  times  who  had 
navigated  the  Indus,  was  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  extend  his 
travels  beyond  that  river,  a  design  wliich  received  ihe  most 
liberal  encouragement  from  the  (Joveriiar-Ueueral  of  India. 
Being  joined  by  Mr.  James  Gerard,  of  the  Bengal  army,  on  the 
ttd  of  January,  IBJ^,  he  Icll  Lodiana,  having  previously  solicited 
lluiijeet  Sing  to  permit  his  again  entering  and  passing  through  his 
tcifituries.     On  the  frontier  they  were  met  by  a  Sirdar  or  chief, 
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wlio  welcomed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Maharaja.  On  their  arrival 
at  Lahoie,  ilunfeet  received  llietu  with  uH  kindness — detained 
them  near  ii  munth,  entertaining  them  with  hunting,  hawking,  and 
jjeastiiig,  ill  the  most  splendid  style.  Althougli  we  have  already 
jiven  some  specimens  of  the  finerv  of  the  Maharaja's  establish- 
ment, we  cannot  omit  the  description  of  the  old  chief's  bed-room. 
'  In  one  end  of  the  room  stood  a  camp-bedstead,  which  merits  a 
description.  Its  frame-work,  posts,  and  legs  were  entirely  covered 
with  gold,  and  the  canopy  was  one  massy  sheet  of  the  same  precioua 
nietul.  It  itood  on  footstools,  raised  about  ten  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  which  were  also  of  gold.  T iie  curtains  were  of  Cashmere 
shawls.  Near  it  stood  a  round  chair  of  gold ;  and  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  palace  we  saw  the  counterpart  of  these  costly 
ornaments.  The  candles  that  lighted  up  the  apartment  were  held  in 
branch  sticks  of  gold.  The  little  room  in  which  we  sat  was  superbly 
gilded  ;  and  the  aide  which  was  next  the  court  was  closed  by  a  screen 
of  yellow  silk.  Here  we  enjoyed  the  society  of  our  royal  entertainer, 
who  freely  circulated  the  wine,  filled  our  glasses  himself,  and  gave 
every  encouragement  by  his  own  example.' — vol.  i.  pp.  29,  30. 

But  the  splendour  of  the  Seik  soldier,  as  displayed  at  Lahore, 
sinks  into  obscurity  when  compared  with  the  magnificence  which 
ihis  old  chief  exhibited  in  the  tented  field,  when  Lord  William 
Beutinck  paid  him  a  week's  visit  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege,  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  missions  of  Mr.  Burncs.  The  dis- 
play of  elephants  with  tlieir  rich  houdas,  t!ie  long  lines  of  troops, 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  all  in  dresses  of  yellow  silk,  pre- 
sented a  most  brilliant  spectacle  ;  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  short  extract  from  the  account  of  one  of  the  spec- 
tators of  sceues  that  outdid  anything  in  the  '  Thousatid  and  One 
Nights:' — 

'  The  tents  were  pitched  on  a  rising  bank,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  river,  and  the  lands  around  it  were  metamorphosed,  by  the  skill  of 
the  gardeners  of  Lahore,  into  verdant  parterres,  in  which  wheat,  having 
been  sown  some  days  previous,  now  presented  groups  of  green  and 
growing  figures  of  elephants,  horses,  deer,  birJs,  &c.  Tliis  garden  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  decorated  with  artificial  flowers,  trees, 
golden  cypresses,  &o.,  tastefully  arranged.  The  interior  of  the  pavilion, 
however,  presented  a  scene  of  riches  and  splendour  surpassing  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  palace  of  Haroon  al  Raschid,  or  of  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory.  The  floor  was  spread  with  cloth  of  gold;  and  within  the 
gorgeous  little  pavilion  before  described,  were  placed  three  circular 
seats  or  thrones,  sheeted  with  gold,  curiously  worked.  The  centre 
was  destined  for  the  Maharaja,  and  one  on  either  side  for  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  Lady  William  Bentiiick.  Behind  these  thrones 
was  a  golden  bedstead,  inlaid  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  &c.,  in 
profusion.  Tiie  tent  was  illunainated  with  golden  candelabras.  After- 
inspecting 
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inspecting  this  chef-d'oeuvre  of  oriental  taate  and  magnificence,  the 
party  took  their  seats  in  the  open  arcade,  or  aeraiana,  before  de- 
scribed ;  the  principal  personages  being  seated  under  a  canopy,  the 
richness  of  which  ia  utterly  indescribable,  It  consisted  of  one  mass 
of  jewels,  of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  interwoven  in  various 
patterns  so  thickly,  that  the  texture  of  the  clotlkor  silk  on  which  they 
were  worked  was  quite  indistinguishable. 

'  The  regiment  of  Amazons  soon  made  their  appearance,  on  this 
occasion  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  headed  by  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  favourite  of  the  day,  who  was  distinguished  by 
a  crimson  dress,  and  white  plume  in  her  turban.  There  were  three 
subordinate  commandants,  each  distinguished  by  a  white  plume.  Aften 
exhibiting  their  dancing  for  some  time,  the  Maharaja  ordered  one  of 
them  to  sing  the  song  of  the  Hoolee,  and  a  tray  of  round  silver  bowls, 
filled  with  gold  dust  and  silver  leaf  pulverised,  having  been  placed  on 
a  footstool  before  his  Highness,  the  sport  and  the  song  commenced. 
The  dancer  and  the  Maharaja  opened  the  campaign  by  pelting  one 
another  most  vigorously  with  gold  dust.  Neither  the  Governor- 
deneral  nor  Lady  William  escaped,  and  the  engagement  soon 
became  general,  and  ceased  only  when  the  silver  bowls  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  whole  party  were  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
ghttering  powder.  The  Maharaja  suffered  the  most  severely,  for 
during  his  contest  with  the  Amazon,  the  latter  contrived  to  throw  a 
handful  straight  into  his  sound  eye.  which  nearly  extinguished  the 
luminary,  and  he  did  not  completely  recover  from  the  wound  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening,' 

Mr.  Bnrnes,  on  leaving  Lahore,  deterniiiied  to  cast  off  the  garb 
of  an  Englishman,  and  adopt  the  costume  of  uti  humble  Asiatic  :^ 

*  It  now  became  necessary  to  divest  ourselves  almost  of  everything 
which  belonged  to  us,  and  discontinue  many  habits  and  practices 
which  had  become  a  second  nature  ;  hut  the  success  of  our  enterprise 
depended  upon  tliese  sacrifices.  We  threw  away  all  our  European 
clothes,  and  adopted,  without  reserve,  the  costume  of  the  Asiatic. 
We  exchanged  our  tight  dress  for  the  flawing  robe  of  the  Afghans, 
girt  on  swords,  and  "  kunnmur-bunds  "  (sashes) ;  and,  with  our  heads 
shaved,  and  groaning  under  ponderous  turbans,  we  strutted  about 
slipshod  ;  and  had  now  to  uncover  the  feet  instead  of  the  head.  We 
gave  away  nur  tents,  beds,  and  box>;s,  and  broke  our  tables  and 
chairs.  A  hut,  or  the  ground,  we  knew  must  be  our  shelter,  and  a 
coarse  carpet  or  mat  our  bed.  A  blanket,  or  "  kummul,"  served  to 
cover  the  native  saddle,  and  to  .sleep  under  during  night:  and  the 
greater  portion  of  my  now  limited  wardrobe  found  a  place  in  the 
"  koorjeen,"  or  saddle-hags,  which  were  thrown  across  the  horse's 
quarter.  A  single  mule  for  each  of  us  carried  the  whole  of  our  bag- 
gage, with  my  books  and  instruments  ;  and  a  servant  likewise  found 
a  seat  upon  the  animal.  A  pony  carried  the  surveyor,  Mohammed 
Ali ;  and  the  Hindoo  lad  had  the  same  allowance.  These  arrange- 
ments took  some  time  and  consideration ;  and  we  burned,  gave  away, 
.  ,.   .  uud 
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and  destroved  whole  mule-loads  of  baggage — a  propitjatorr  oflFcring,' 
as  I  called  it,  to  those  immortal  demons  the  Khyberees,  who  have 
from  time  immemorial  plundered  the  traveller  across  the  Indus/ 
— vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41. 

The  '  tope,'  or  mound  of  masonry,  of  ManiLyala  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Bunies.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  pronounced  it '  as 
like  Grecian  architecture  as  any  building  ^^hicb  Europeans,  in 
remote  partj  of  the  country,  could  now  construct  by  the  hands  of 
unpractised  native  builders.'  M.  Ventura,  a  general  in  Runjeet 
Sing's  service,  opened  it,  and  descended  down  a  central  shaft,  at 
tlie  bottom  of  which  he  found  various  coins  and  medals,  and  a 
neat  of  three  cylindrical  boxes,  one  of  iron,  one  of  tin,  and  the 
innermost  of  gold,  containing  a  black,  dirty  substance,  half  liquid, 
and  mixed  \utii  glass  or  amber.  Though  the  coins  were  much 
posterior  to  tlie  Greeks,  M.  Ventura  thinks  this  must  have  beea 
the  site  of  Bucephalia,  as  the  word  Manikyala  means,  when  in- 
terpreted, '  the  Cily  of  the  Horse;'  but  Mr.  Burnes  is  of  opinion 
that  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  Arrian's  position  of  Taxilla. 
The  latter  found  here  two  antiques  and  seventy  copper  coins.  A 
similar  '  tope  '  Mas  visited  at  Belur,  and  many  others  were  heard  of 
ill  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  mountains.  '  I  am  inclined  to  a  be- 
lief,' says  Mr.  Burnes,  '  that  in  these  "  topes"  we  have  the  tombs 
of  a  race  of  princes  who  once  reigned  in  Upper  India,  and  that 
they  are  either  the  sepulchres  of  the  Bactrian  kings,  or  their  Indo- 
Scylhic  successors.' 

At  Find  Dadun  Khan,  the  capital  of  a  small  district,  with  a 
population  of  six  thousand  souls,  the  travellers  crossed  the  Hy- 
daspes.  Hie  river  here  turns  round  a  point  of  the  vast  salt  range 
which  stretches  from  the  Hydaspes  to  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  Indus,  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  two  hundred  miles. 
About  one  hundred  persons  were  employed  digging  blocks  of  salt 
out  of  an  excavation  in  the  hill.  Mr.  Burnes  says  of  these 
poor  creatures  that  their  cadaverous  looks  and  stifled  breathing 
excited  the  utmost  compassion.  He  distributed  lo  each  a  rupee, 
which  was  about  equal  to  the  earnings  for  extracting  a  ton  of  salt. 
The  range  is  stated  to  rise  about  eight  tuiiidred  feet  above  llie 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  about  two  tiiousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  exceeds  five  miles  in  breadth.  From  tliis  source  Itunjeet 
Sing  derives  a  vast  revenue. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  crossed  this  salt  range  a  little  beyond  the  town 
of  Calla-baugh,  the  houses  of  which,  he  says,  actually  overhang 
the  roadj  being  built  on  the  steep  face  of  the  hill,  the  streets 
rising  like  steps  one  above  another.  Heie  the  Indus  was  com- 
pressed between  two  mountains  into  a  deep  channel,  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  bioad  :  along  the  face  of  one  of  these,  a 
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road  has  been  cut  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  mostly  out  of  solid  salt ; 
tiie  cliffs  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  more  dian  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river :  tlie  mineral  is  described  as  hard, 
clear,  and  nearly  pure,  but  streaked  and  tinged  in  parts  ^vitll  red. 
*  Ttie  earth,'  says  Mr.  Elphinstone,  '  is  almost  blood-red,  and 
tliisi,  with  the  strange  and  beuutiful  spectacle  of  the  suit  rocks, 
and  the  Indus  dowing  in  a  deep  and  clear  stream  through  lofty 
niountaiusj  past  this  extraordinary  town,  presented  such  a  scene  of 
wonder  as  is  seldom  to  be  witnessed/  We  .-should  say,  not  to  be 
witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  globe. 

The  scene  of  Alexander's  battle  with  Porus  has  been  conjec- 
tured to  lie  at  Julalpoor,  but  Mr.  Burnes  seems  to  prefer  Jeknn, 
which  is  about  tweuty-tive  miles  higher  up  the  Hydaspes,  chiefly 
becaus:e  the  great  road  from  Tartary  passes  tliis  place,  aud  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  followed  by  Alexander.  Mi'.  Lilpliinstoue,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  give  up  Julaipoor:  *  so  precisely  does  Quintus 
Curtius'a  description  of  the  sceneof  Porus's  battle  correspond  with 
the  part  of  t!ie  Hydaspes  where  he  crossed,  that  several  gentlemen 
of  the  nussion,  who  read  the  passage  on  the  spot,  were  peisuaded 
that  it  referred  to  the  very  spot  before  their  eyes.' — Non  nostri 
est  taiifas  componere  Utes  ,•  but  we  wish,  here  and  elsewhere,  that 
Mr.  Burnes  iiad  carried  with  him,  not  only  his  Curlius  and  Ariian, 
but  the  late  clear  and  able  '  History  of  Alexander/  by  Archdeacon 
Williams.  That  learned  writer's  conjectures  have,  as  it  is,  in 
several  remarkable  instances,  deriveil  new  strength  from  Mr. 
Burnes's  fuels. 

On  the  14th  March  our  tiavellers  forded  the  Indus  about  five 
miles  above  Altock,  where  the  stream  was  divide*!  iulo  three 
brnuches.  Two  hundred  Seik  borsenien  tonducled  them  over. 
Widi  the  exception  of  one  man  and  two  horses,  tiiat  were  carried 
duwn  the  stream  aud  drowned,  they  arrived  safe  on  the  opposite 
bank.  We  cannot  in  the  least  account  for  the  appearance  of  Live 
following  phenomenon,  but  as  Mr.  liurncs  saw  it  himself,  we  have 
nothing  furlliLr  to  »io  but  to  give  it  in  liis  own  words. 

'  Before  crossinir  the  Indus,  we  otiserved  a  singular  phenomenon 
at  the  fork  of  the  Indus  and  Cabool  river,  where  an  ignis  fatuus  shows 
itself  every  evening.  Two,  tlwee,  and  tveu  fonr  bright  lights  are 
visible  at  a  time,  and  continue  to  shine  throughout  the  night,  ranging 
within  a  few  yards  of  tach  other.  The  nativts  could  not  account  for 
them,  and  thuir  contintiance  during  the  rainy  season  is  the  most  in- 
explicable part  of  the  ]iiiEnonieuoii,  in  their  estimation.  They  tell  you 
ihat  the  valiant  Man  Sing,  a  Rajpoot,  who  carried  his  war  of  revenge 
against  the  Mahonimedans  across  the  Indus,  fuught  a  battle  on  this 
spot;  and  that  the  lights  now  seen  arc  the  sj-irit-s  of  the  departed.  I 
should  not  have  credited  the  constancy  of  this  will-o'-the-wisp  had  I 
not  seen  it.     It  may  arise  from  the  reflection  of  the  water  on  the 
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ro^lt,  smoothed  by  the  current :  but  then  it  only  shows  itself  on  a 
particular  8]'ot,  and  the  whole  bank  is  smoothed.  It  may  also  be  an 
exhalation  of  some  gas  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  but  its  position 
prevented  our  examining  it.' — vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

They  were  now  in  the  country  of  the  Afghans,  and  delivered 
tJicmselves  over  to  the  Khultucks,  a  lawless  tribe,  whose  chief 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  having  purchased  some  triHing 
articles  in  the  bazaar,  as  if  it  was  a  reflection  on  his  hospitality.  On 
taking  leave,  however,  he  assured  them  they  might  consider  them- 
selves '  as  secure  as  eggs  under  a  hen.'  Being  now  in  the  land 
'  where  covetousncss  of  a  neighbour's  goods  is  the  ruling  passion,' 
it  was  found  necessary  to  secrete  their  money  and  valuables  in  the 
best  manner  they  cotdd  contrive.  On  approaching  the  plain  of 
Peslmwur  they  were  met  by  an  escort  and  the  son  of  the  chief, 
who  conducted  them  to  his  fatlier,  by  whom  ihcy  were  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness.     Of  this  chief  Mr.  Burnes  says, — 

*  Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan  was  not  the  illiterate  Afghan  whom  I 
expected  to  find,  but  an  educated,  well-bred  gentleman,  whose  open 
and  affable  manner  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  me.  As  we  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  he  would  frequently  slip  in,  quite  unattended, 
and  pass  the  evening  with  us.  He  would  sometimes  be  followed  by 
various  trays  of  dishes,  wfiicJi  he  hud  had  cooked  in  his  harem,  and 
believed  might  be  palatable  to  us.  He  is  a  person  more  remarkable 
for  his  urbanity  than  his  wisdom;  but  he  transacts  all  his  own  busi- 
ness :  he  is  a  brave  soldier ;  his  seraglio  has  about  thirty  inmates, 
and  lie  has  already  had  a  family  of  sixty  cliildren.  He  could  not  tell 
the  exact  number  of  survivors  when  I  asked  liim  !  ' — vol.  i.  p,  91. 

*  As  we  passed  the  suburbs  of  the  city  we  discovered  a  crowd  of 
people,  and,  on  a  nearer  approach,  saw  the  mangled  bodies  of  a  man 
and  woman,  the  foiraer  not  quite  d«ad,  lying  on  a  dunghill.  The 
crowd  instantly  surrounded  the  chief  and  our  party,  and  one  person 
stepped  forward  and  represented  in  a  trembling  attitude,  to  Sooltan 
Mahommed  Khan,  that  he  had  discovered  his  wife  in  an  act  of  infi- 
delity, and  had  put  both  parties  to  death  ;  he  held  the  bloody  sword  in 
his  hands,  and  described  how  lie  had  committed  the  deed.  His  wife 
was  pregnant,  and  already  the  mother  of  three  children.  The  chief 
asked  a  fev/  questions,  which  did  not  occupy  him  three  minutes  ;  ho 
then  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  You  have  acted  the  part  of  a  good  Ma- 
hommedan,  and  performed  a  justifiable  act."  He  then  moved  on,  and 
tjie  crowd  critd  out  "Bravo!"  ("  Afreen  !  ")  The  roan  was  imme- 
diately set  at  liberty,' — vol,  i.  pp.  &3,  94. 

Mr.  Burnes  is  naturally  mucli  shocked  with  this  incident;  but 
his  expressions  on  llic  occasion  are  too  severe;  he  might  have 
known,  or  rcmeniben-d,  that  an  injured  husband  in  his  own  coun- 
try wilt,  under  similar  circiinislances,  be  lield  by  judge  and  jury 
to  have  *  performed  a  justifiable  act.' 
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^  Of  the  towa  of  Peshawur,'  says  Mr,  Burnes,  'I  shall  sav  no- 
thing, since  the  graphic  and  accurate  descriptions  of  Mr.  Klpljiii- 
stone  require  no  addition.''  A  great  revolution,  however,  has 
occurred  since  Mr.  Elphinstone's  time.  Instead  of  its  remaining  a 
nionarcljy,  the  Afglian.  country  has  been  broken  up  into  fonr 
chiefships — Peshawnr,  Cabooi,  Herat,  and  Candahar,  by  the 
misfortunes  that  befel  the  two  sons  of  Tiniour  Shah,  Zeniauu 
Shah  and  Shooja-ool-Moolk,  now  both  at  Lodiana,  and  the 
former,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  blind^  dethroned,  and 
exiled,  in  a  country  which  he  had  twice  subdued.  The  present 
ruler  of  Peshawur  is  described  as  a  very  excellent  character,  and 
his  courtiers  exiiibtled  more  general  knowledge  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  tliis  remote  region.  The  Khan  spoke  without 
reserve  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  sighed  to  be  released  from  the  dis- 
grace of  being  obliged  to  pay  him  tribute  and  having  his  son  a 
hostage  at  Lahore.  Mr.  Burnes  observed  tiiat  every  one  seemed 
to  maintain  an  air  of  equality  with  the  chief, — even  the  meanest  ser- 
vant addicssed  him  widiout  ceremony.  After  a  month's  feasting  and 
entertainments,  and  rambles  about  the  city  and  its  environs,  where 
the  climate,  the  gardens,  and  the  landscape  are  said  to  delight  the 
senses,  they  took  iheir  departure  for  Cabooi.  Being  now  near 
the  close  of  April,  they  had  no  longer  to  dread  the  snows  of 
Cabooi  and  Hindoo  Coosli  ;  the  thermometer  had  risen  from  60° 
at  noon  on  their  first  arrival  to  87°  ;  the  mulberries  had  ripened, 
and  the  snow  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  hither  range. 

'J'lie  river  of  Cabooi  was  crossed  on  a  raft  supported  on  inflated 
skins  ;  it  was  only  two  hundred  and  hfty  yards  witie,  but  ran  with 
such  rapidity  that  they  were  carried  more  than  a  mile  befoie  gain- 
iiiig  the  opposite  bank.  The  precipices  of  the  ravine,  down  which 
the  river  ftll  with  great  impetuosity,  had  now  risen  lu  the  height 
of  tv\o  thousand  feet,  and  the  stream  was  again  to  be  crossed. 
Iti  rapidity,  formed  into  eddies,  wheeled  them  round,  and  they  had 
the  agnealite  satisfaction  of  being  told  that,  if  carried  some  way 
do\^•ll,  there  was  a  whirlpool  round  which,  if  once  ciitlosed  in  its 
circle,  they  might  revolve,  in  hunger  and  giddiness,  for  a  whole 
clay.  This  reminds  us  of  tlie  two  padres  who  were  found  by 
Condamine  in  an  eddy  of  the  Amazons,  where  they  had  been 
spinning  round  and  round  in  their  little  skiff  fur  :i  couple  of  days. 

Julabbad,  the  residence  of  a  Maliommedan  chief,  ties  be- 
tween two  parallel  mountains,  clothed  in  snow,  in  the  higher 
part  of  which  it  never  melts,  and  this  would  give  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1  j.OOO  feet.  It  is  described  as  a  small  tillliy  town, 
with  a  bazaar  of  fifty  shops,  and  a  population  of  about  two  llion- 
sand  sonls.  At  Bala-bagh,  rich  gardens,  producing  the  famous 
pomegranates  without  seed,  and  vines  creeping  up  trees  lo  the 
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under  tiie  Snowv  Mountains.  Near  Guiidanuik  clover  and  white 
daisies  clothed  tlic  fiehls,  and  tlie  muiiulains  were  covereii  whh 
forests  of  pines,  rising  to  within  a  thousand  feet  of  perpetual  snow. 
HerCj  too,  is  the  garden  of  Ntemla,  celebrated  as  the  Held  of 
battle  in  which  Shooja-ool-Moolk  lost  his  crown  in  1809. 

I'he  party  had  scarcely  entered  Cahool  before  they  iieard  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Mr,  Wolft',  the  Jewish  missionary,  who  was  then 
detained  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  lost  no  time  in  despatcliing 
assistance  to  him.  The  silitatton  of  this  eccentric  fanatic  excited 
the  sympathy  of  our  travellers,  tliough  mainly  owing  to  his  own 
imprudence ;  having  assumed  the  character  of  a  hadjec,  he  was 
soon  discovered,  and  then,  of  course,  beaten  antl  plundered. 

Our  travellers  were  received  most  kindly  inlu  ibe  house  of 
Nawab  Jubbar  Khan,  the  amiable  brother  of  the  chief  of  Cabuol. 
Mr.  Burnes  says, — 

•  Never  ivas  a  man  more  modest  and  more  beloved  ;  he  will  permit 
but  a  single  attendant  to  follow  him  ;  and  the  people  on  the  high  and 
by  ways  stop  to  blens  him;  tlie  politicians  assail  him  at  home  to  enter 
into  intrigues,  and  yet  he  possesses  the  respect  of  the  whole  community, 
and  has,  at  the  present  moment,  a  greater  moral  influence  than  any 
of  the  Banikzye  family  in  Afghanistan.  His  manners  are  remarkably 
mild  and  pleasing  ;  and  from  his  dress  one  would  not  imagine  him  to 
be  an  influential  member  of  a  warlike  family.  It  is  delightful  to  be  in 
his  society,  to  witness  his  acts,  and  hear  his  conversation.  lie  is  par- 
ticularly partial  to  Europeans,  and  makes  everyone  of  them  his  guest 
who  enters  Cabool.  All  the  French  officers  in  the  Punjab  lived  with 
him,  and  keep  up  a  friendly  intercour.'se.  Such  is  the  patriarch  of 
Cabool ;  he  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  such  the  master  of 
the  house  in  which  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  dwell.' — vol.  i.  p.  134. 
The  chief  himself,  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  appears  to  be  a  man 
of  a  very  superior  mind  :  his  general  knowledge  and  intelligence  far 
beyond  what  coidd  have  been  expected;  his  curiosity  unbounded. 
In  short,  his  friendly  reception  of  the  travellers,  and  his  accom- 
plished address,  quite  charmed  them.  Like  most  Asiatics,  he  had 
imagined  that  the  great  wealth  of  England  was  drawn  from  her 
Eastern  Empire;  but  when  set  right  on  this  poiirt,  he  observed, 
'  This  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  subjection  of  India.  Yoii 
have  left  much  of  its  woahh  to  the  native  princes;  you  have 
not  had  to  encounter  their  despair,  and  you  are  just  in  your  courts.' 
With  two  such  men  as  the  governor  and  the  patriarch,  Cabool  is 
in  no  immediate  danger  of  internal  convulsions.  The  capital  is  a 
bustling  city,  with  a  population  of  GO.OOO. 

*  In  the  evening,  each  shop  is  lighted  up  by  a  lamp  suspended  in 
front,  which  gives  the  city  an  appearance  of  being  illuminated.  The 
number  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  dried  fruita  is  remarkable,  and  their 
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arrangement  tasteful.  Every  trade  lias  its  separate  bazaar,  and  all  of 
them  seem  busy.  There  are  booksellers  and  venders  of  paper,  much 
of  which  is  Russian,  and  of  a  blue  colour.  Around  the  bakers'  sliops 
cruwds  of  people  may  be  seen,  waiting  for  their  bread.  I  observed 
that  they  baked  it  by  jilasteriiig  it  to  the  aides  of  the  oven.  Cahool  is 
famed  for  its  kabobR,  or  coolced  meats,  which  are  in  ptreat  request: 
fevr  cook  at  home.  *'  Tthuwasb  "  was  the  dainty  of  the  May  season  in 
Cahool.  It  is  merely  blanched  rhubarb,  which  is  reared  under  a 
careful  protection  from  the  sun,  and  grows  up  rankly  under  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Its  flavour  is  delicious.  "  Shabash  rhuvvashl 
Bravo  rhuwasli!"  ts  the  cry  in  the  streets;  and  every  one  buys  it. 
Fn  the  mo-st  crowded  parts  of  the  city  there  are  story-tellers  amusing 
the  idlers,  or  dervises  proclaiming'  the  glories  and  deeds  of  the  pro- 
phet.'— vol.  i.  pp.  145,  14(). 

Thougli  Cabool  is  more  tliau  sis  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  Liie  number  an«l  variety  of  the  fruit  trees  are  quite 
remarkable.  Mr.  liurnes  enumerates  [icaclies,  pliitns,  apricoL'i, 
pears,  apples,  quinces,  cherries,  walnuts,  niulbeiries,  ponie- 
jj;ranales  and  vines,  all  growing  in  one  garden.  Vines  are  so  plen- 
tiful, lliiit  lor  llirce  mouths  in  tlie  year  the  grapes  are  given  lo  tlie 
cattle.  Tiiey  make  a  wine  not  unlike  Madeira.  The  mulberries 
of  ('abool  are  as  much  celebrated  as  are  the  pears  of  Ptshawur  ; 
llie  apricot  also  is  much  esteemed,  aud  ihey  have  fourteen  different 
ways  of  preserving  it.  In  short,  fruit  is  more  plentilul  than  bread, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  tiie  gardens 
are  also  plenty  of  nightingales,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  duws,  and 
magpies,  which,  wilh  the  fruits,  reminded  our  traveller,*  of  England, 
The  Nawab  sent  Mr.  liunies,  in  a  cage  surrounded  with  cloth,  a 
'  Booibool  i  liuzar  dastan,'  or  niyhthujalt'  nf  u  ikotisand  tales, 
whicli,  he  says,  became  so  noisy  a  companion  liiroughuut  the 
niglit,  llial  he  was  obliged  lo  scud  it  away  befoie  he  could  sleep. 

It  has  been  for  some  lime  past  a  current  opinion  in  the  Kast 
that  the  ottspring  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  .survive  among  the 
iVfgiians.  This  subject  did  not  escape  the  iutjitisitive  miml  of 
Mr.  IJurnes,  Me  goes  through  the  genealogies,  as  current  in 
the  country,  from  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  downwards,  and 
adds, 

*  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  discrediting  them,  tiiough  there  be  some 
anachronisms,  and  the  dates  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  the  liistories  of  Greece  aiul  Rome  we  find 
similar  corruptions,  as  well  as  in  the  later  works  of  the  Arab  and 
Mahommedan  writers.  The  Afghans  look  like  Jews  ;  they  say  they 
are  descended  from  Jews  ;  and  the  younger  brother  marries  the 
widow  of  the  elder,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  Afghans 
entertain  strong  prejudices  against  the  Jewish  nation  ;  which  would 
at  least  show  that  they  had  no  desire  to  claim,  without  a  just  cause, 
VOL.  Lit.  NO.  oiv.  £  D  a  descent 
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4  descent  from  them.'  [They  do  not  claim  a  descent  from  them.l 
I  *  Since  some  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  to  the  East,  why  should  we 
laot  admit  that  the  Afghans  are  their  descendants,  converted  to  Ma- 
tliomniedanism  ?  I  am  aware  that  I  am  ditiVring  from  a  high  autho- 
tnty ;  but  I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  apuear  on  reasonable  grounds.' 
I"— vol,  i.  p.  164. 

I  Mr.  Elphinstotie  (the  aiuhority  alluded  lo)  declinud  the  iiivesti- 
'gntion  (>l  this  ciiriouii  siitijd:!,  but  at  ihe  same  time  did  uut  conceal 
liis  opfiiion  that  iheir  oAin  accmiivts  ot  their  oiigiu  appeared  to  him 
fabulous.  Carey  and  Marstiman  lean  the  other  wuy,  and  have  dis- 
covered that  tlie  Pushtoo  or  Afgliaii  language  coHlaiiis  nvore  He- 
brew words  than  that  ot  any  nation  of  India.  Of  tfiis  we  ihiuk  not 
nuich ;  but  nliat  !>eeni.s  mure  inipoilanl,  they  ^gtiolc  also  a  learned 
Afghan,  who  says,  '  liis  nation  aie  henl  laratl,  but  not  Vahnod,' —  . 
sons  of  Israel,  but  not  Jews.  IJiilil  some  prolouiid  and  liberal 
scholar  investigates  llie  whole  luatler,  notliing  can  be  said.  We  must 
equally  pause  as  to  the  tmuierous  claims  lo  a  (jreciau  pedigree 
set  up  by  certain  chiefs  in  the  valley  of  the  Uxus  and  in  Baduck- 
shan.  Marco  Polo  is  tlie  lirst  lra\ellir  who  heard  of  such  a  tra- 
dition. Mr.  Elphiiislone  was  informed  that  the  chief  of  Durwaz 
drew  his  btieage  from  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Hurues  found  six  other 
personages,  to  ihe  north  of  the  Oxus,  claiming  a  like  descent. 

Mr.  IJuriies  now  commenced  preparations  for  a  journey  over 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  S>iiovvy  Mountains^  and  he  found  no  diliiculty 
in  obtiiiniog  nioney  on  a  letter  of  credit  on  the  public  treasury  of 
Lodiana  or  Delhi ;  '  a  gratifying  proof,'  he  observes,  *  have  we 
here  of  ihe  liis*!)  character  of  our  nation,  to  (ind  the  bills  of 
those  who  almost  appeared  as  beggars,  cashed  without  hesitation 
in  a  foreign  and  fai- distant  capital.'  Tlie  road  which  they  had 
to  pursue  from  Cabool  lo  Balkb  led  along  the  valley  of  the  Cabooi 
river,  am)  here  the  towering  range  of  monutaius  often  seemed  to 
overhang  tlie  path,  Tiie  sources  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  are  iu  \.\\o  large  ponds  formed  into  preserves  for  tisli.  Mr. 
Jiunies  says,  'we  fed  thtui  with  bread,  v\hich  disapjieared  in  a 
moim-nt,  torn  from  our  hands  by  some  thousands  of  them ;  they 
are  niolcsted  by  no  one^  since  it  is  believed  that  a  curse  rests  on 
the  head  of  an  intruder,'  The  following  succinct  account  will 
convey  some  idea  of  this  western  tail  of  the  range  of  the  vast  Hi- 
malaya mountains: — 

*  We  crossed  this  stupeiulous  chain  of  mountains  by  six  successive 
passes  ;  and,  after  n  journey  of  about  SCO  miles,  and  thirteen  days, 
dehouchtd,  on  the  valley  of  the  Uxus,  at  Khooloom,  which  is  forty 
miles  ea^lH•nrd  of  the  ancient  city  of  liulkli.  The  first  three  passes  lie 
beHVL-eri  ("iiboolarul  Bamcean,  uud  two  of  them  were  so  deeply  covered 
>viLh  s-iiovv  in  the  end  of  May,  that  we  could  only  travel  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  frozen,  and  would  bear  our  horses.   TJie  three  remaining 
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passes  north  of  Bameean  were  of  leaser  altitude,  and  free  from  snow. 
We  commenced  our  juiiniey  at  an  eteTation  of  QGOO  feet,  ivliich  is  the 
height  of  the  city  of  C-abool  from  the  sea.  We  then  followtid  the  river 
of  Cahool,  which  falls  at  the  rate  of  fifty  feet  a  mile,  and  reached  its 
source  at  an  elevation  of  SfiOO  feet,  where  the  snow  was  first  encoun- 
tered in  the  valley.  We  attained  our  greatest  height  at  the  passes 
called  Hajeeguk  and  Kaloo,  which  were  respectively  12,400  and 
13,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  snow.  None  of  the  other  passes 
exceed  an  altitude  of  OOOO  ftet ;  and  from  tlio  last  of  them,  called  Kara 
Koottul,  we  descended  tlie  hed  of  a  river,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  feet  a 
mile,  till  we  reached  the  plains  of  Toorliistan,  where  we  had  yet  an 
elevation  of  SOOO  feet  above  the  sea.' — vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

He  adds  that  ihe  peaks  of  Koh-i-baba  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow  for  a  consideiable  distance  beneath  their  summits,  the  alti- 
ludc  of  wliich  he  estimates  at  about  18,000  feet.  But  the  true 
mountain  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  we  are  told,  lies  about  a  degree  to 
the  eastward  of  the  present  route. 

'  This  great  peak  is  visible  from  Cabool,  and  entirely  enveloped  in 
milk-wliite  snoxv.  I  saw  it  also  from  Koondooz,  on  the  north,  at  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  Its  altitude  must  he  considerable,  for  the  tra- 
vellers complain  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  carry  sugar  and 
mulberries  with  them  to  ease  their  respiration  ;  and  the  strongest  of 
men  suffer  from  giddiness  and  vomiting.  Thousands  of  birds  are 
also  found  dead  on  the  snow :  it  is  believed  that  they  are  unable 
to  fly  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  are  prevented  by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere ;  yet  birds  are 
used  to  higher  elevations  than  men  and  quadrupeds.  They  often  at- 
tempt to  walk  across,  and  numbers  of  them  are  ensnared.  The  greatest 
silence  is  preserved  in  crossing  Hindoo  Koosh ;  and  no  one  speaks 
loud,  or  fires  a  gun,  lest  tlie  reverberation  cause  a  fall  of  snow.  But 
the  most  singular  phenomenon  on  Hindoo  Koosh  appears  to  be  the 
snow-worm,  which  is  described  to  resemble  the  silk-worm  in  its  mature 
state.  This  insect  is  only  found  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, and  dies  on  being  removed  from  the  snow,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  existence  of  the  creature  will  be  doubted,  because  I  have  not 
seen  it,  since  1  speak  on  the  united  testimony  of  many  who  have 
passed  Hindoo  Koosh.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  347,  2ts. 

1h  the  lower  parts  of  these  inoiintuins,  aiul  on  the  hills,  were 
seen  vast  tiacks  of  the  broad-tailed  slieep,  and  iiunieroua  goats, 
browsing  on  the  furze  and  dry  grass,  and  the  aromatic  plants  wiiich 
grovv  among  tlie  rocks,  and  scent  the  air.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  llie  asafoetida  plant  (ferula  as'ifoetidii),  which  was  found 
fiotirishing  in  great  luxuriatK'e  at  an  elevaliou  of  JCHKJ  feet.  The 
sliecp  arc  particularly  fond  of  this  plant  ;  and  it  is  eaten  raw  and 
nun  li  relished  by  the  inhabitants,  though  the  snicll  Is  neaily  as 
strong  in  its  fresh  state,  as  in  our  shops  us  a  drug.  In  the  passes 
of  these  mountains,  Mr.  Uurnes  observed  abuudauce  of  apricot 
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trees,  blackberry  bushes,  sv\eet  brbrs  and  hawthorn.  The  fuel 
used  by  llie  iiiliabiUuits  is  ihe  dry  sluutcd  furze.  Neither  cedars, 
Aar  Ills,  nor  trees  of  any  kind,  udorii  the  niatmtaiiis  of  Hindoo 
Koosh.  Before  the  parly  Itad  reached  the  village  of  Bainceaii  they 
had  already  sunnauiUed  the  '  everlasting  snows,'  which,  however, 
by  the  e.\isling  maps,  vveie  hIiII  half  a  degree  of  latitude  beyond 
ihcuL 

*  Bameean  is  celebrated  for  its  colossal  idols  and  innumerable  exca- 
vations, which  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley,  for  about  eiglit 
miles,  and  still  form  the  residence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  are  tailed  "  Soomuch  "  by  the  people.  A  detached  hill 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  quite  honeycombed  by  them,  and  brings 
to  our  recollection  the  Troplodites  of  Alexander's  historians.  It  is 
called  the  city  of  Ghoolghoola,  and  consists  of  a  continued  succession 
of  caves  in  every  direction,  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
a  king  named  Jnlul.  The  hills  are  formed  of  indurated  clay  and 
pebbles,  which  renders  their  excavation  a  matter  of  little  diffi- 
culiy;  but  the  great  extent  to  which  it  has  heeo  carried  excites 
attention.  Some  of  them  are  finished  in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and 
have  a  carved  frieze  below  the  point  from  which  tlie  cupola 
springs.  The  inhabitants  tell  many  remarkable  tales  of  the  caves  of 
liameean  ;  one  in  particular — that  a  mother  had  lost  her  child  among 
them,  and  recovered  it  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  !  The  tale  need 
not  he  believed ;  but  it  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  works. 
There  are  excavations  on  all  sides  of  the  idols  ;  and  below  the  larger 
one-half  a  regiment  mifjht  find  quarters,  Bameean  is  perhaps  the 
t<tty  wliich  Alexanflcr  founded  at  the  base  of  Paropamisus,  before 
entering  Bactria.  The  country,  indeed,  from  Cabool  to  Balkh,  is  yet 
styled  "  Bakhtur  Zunieen,"  or  Bakhtur  country. 

*  There  are  no  relics  of  Asiatic  antiquity  which  have  roused  the 
curiosity  of  the  learned  more  than  the  gigantic  idols  of  Bameean. 
They  consist  of  two  figures,  a  male  and  a  female;  the  one  named 
Silsal,  the  other  yhahmama.  The  figures  are  cut  in  alto  relievo  on 
the  face  of  tlie  hill.  Tlie  male  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  about  1 20 
feet  high.  It  occupies  a  front  of  seventy  feet;  and  the  niche  in  which 
it  is  excavated  extends  about  that  depth  into  the  hill.  The  female 
figure  is  cut  in  the  same  hill,  at  a  distance  of  200  yards,  and  is  about 
half  the  size.'— vol.  i.  pii.  1S3-1S6. 

It  is  furtlier  stated  that  the  niches  of  both  these  idols  have  been 
at  one  tiujo  plastered  and  ornamented  with  painliugs  of  liuman 
tigures.  but  these  antique  lininings  now  only  appear  over  the  beads 
of  the  idols,  where  the  colours  are  as  vivid,  and  the  lines  as  dis- 
tinct, as  any  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.  These  figures,  Mr.  Bnrnes 
says,  are  described  in  Sberif-o-deen's  history  of  Tamerlane,  and 
he  adds,  tliat  ihey  are  considered  to  be  the  Lat  and  Munat  of  the 
Konni,  His  engravings  of  them  are  worth  a  hundred  descrip- 
tiom. 

The 
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The  i\fgl>ans  are  desciibed  as  a  sober,  simple,  steady  people; 
a  nation  of  children,  who  quarrel  for  LriHes  ;  fight  and  become 
friends  ;  prone  to  idleness;  will  sit  a  whole  day  stupidly  staring 
at  each  other  j  delight  in  saiiiiteriug  about  in  their  beaiilirul  gar- 
dens in  the  evenings  ;  dress  well,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
health  and  happiness;:  the  chubby  red  ciieeks  of  their  children 
are  remarkable.  Their  amusements  are  huntiiigj  hawking,  and 
qtiail-tighling.  The  Afghans,  however,  difter  very  much  in  the 
different  tribes  or  clans  into  which  they  are  divided,  and  violent 
feuds  exist  nmoiig  tliem.  At  a  village  called  Ispidian  Mr.  Burnes 
relates  a  bloody  deed  of  Vizier  Futteh  Khan,  occasioned  by  tiie 
dread  of  being  supplanted  at  a  battle,  fought  at  this  placcj  by  a 
nobleman  who  aspired  to  his  office, 

'  This  individual,  whose  name  was  Meer  Alitm,  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  insulted  Futteh  Khan,  and  even  knocked  out  one  of  his 
front  teeth.  The  injury  liad  to  all  appearance  been  forgiven,  for  he 
had  since  married  a  sister  of  the  vizier;  but  the  alliance  had  only 
been  formed  that  Futteh  Khan  might  easier  accomplisli  his  base  in- 
tentions^  The  night  before  the  battle  he  seized  upon  hi  a  brother-in- 
law  and  put  him  to  death.  A  heap  of  stones,  here  called  a  "  toda," 
marks  the  scene  of  the  murder.  The  vizier's  sister  threw  herself  at 
her  brother's  feet,  and  asked  why  he  had  murdered  her  husband  ? 
"  What!"  said  he,  "  have  you  more  regard  for  your  husband  tlian 
your  brother's  honour  1  Look  at  my  broken  tooth  ;  and  know  that 
the  insult  is  now  avenged.  If  you  are  in  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band, I'll  marry  you  to  a  mule  driver.''  ' — vol.  i,  pp.  128,  129. 

At  Bameean  the  territory  of  Cabool  ends,  and  at  Syghan 
that  of  Mahomet  Ali  Beg,  also  an  Usbek,  begins,  mIio  however 
is  alternately  subject  to  Cabool  and  Koondooz,  as  the  chiefs  of 
these  states  happen  to  preponderate  in  power.  Here  there 
was  a  stricter  attention  paid  to  matters  of  religion  than  on  the 
soulhern  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  travellers  were  parti- 
cularly cautioned  not  to  sleep  with  their  feet  towards  Mecca. 
The  last  pass  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  they  had  to  cross  was 
the  Kara  KooltuI,  or  Black  Pass,  but  ihey  had  yet  a  journey  of 
ninety-five  miles  before  they  entirely  cleared  the  mountains.  The 
last  march  in  ihc  mountains  brought  the  travellers  to  Khooloom, 
from  whence  they  had  a  noble  view  of  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward, sloping  down  to  the  Oxns,  Since  leaving  Cabool,  Mr. 
Burnes  says  they  had  sle(>t  in  their  clothes,  hailed  among  nnid, 
waded  llirou};h  rivers,  tumbled  among  snow,  and  now  were  sunned 
by  luat ;  but  these  lie  considers  only  as  the  petty  inconveniences 
of  a  Iravellor. 

From  Kliooloom  it  was  intended  to  proceed  northerly  to  Baikh, 
butj,  to  their   surprise  and   jnortirKulion,   (he  ofiiccrs  of  ihe  cns- 
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toms  hiul  despatched  a  messenger  tn  rejwrt  tlicir  arrival  In  the 
chief  of  Komidooz,  and  receive  liis  instruclions  for  ihcir  His|>osal. 
In  two  days  lie  returned,  bringing  a  summons  fur  the  strangers  to 
repair  to  Koondooz,  about  sixiy  miles  to  the  eastward.  \lr.  Hurnes 
lost  no  lime  in  jiroceeriiiig  thiliier,  to  make  his  appearance  before 
Meer  Moorad  Beg,  the  cliief  of  llie  U.sbeks.  He  found  him  seated 
on  a  tiger  skin,  and  stretching  out  his  legs  covered  with  huge  boots, 
in  contempt  of  all  Eastern  rules  of  decorum.  He  was  tall  in  sta- 
ture, bis  feiiliircs  haish,  his  eyes  small  to  deformity,  his  forehead 
broad  and  frowning,  the  vvbole  cast  of  hia  countenance  most  re- 
pulsive, and  lie  wanted  the  beard  which  adorns  the  countenance  of 
most  Uricnlal  people.  Mr.  Burnes  having  succeeded,  by  good 
nmiiugement,  in  passing  for  an  Armenian,  procured  an  order  for 
his  safe  cinnhicl  beyond  the  Ironlit-r  j  ami  forthwith  departed  to 
rejoin  his  companions  at  Khooloom,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
despot,  as  well  as  from  Koondooz,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
salubrious places  in  the  swampy  valley  of  the  upper  O.xus.  Its 
po[>ulation  does  not  e-vceed  1500  souls.  The  united  force  of 
Muiad  Beg  is  stated  to  be  'J0,000  horse  and  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, one  of  which  is  a  tlrirty-six  pounder,  brought  from  Persia 
by  Nadir  Shah. 

This  despot  of  Koondooz  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  that 
befe!  poor  Moorcroft  in  the  year  1824.  Knowing  that  he  was  an 
Englislintan,  which  is  in  these  countries  synonymous  with  a  wealthy 
man,  he  eusnured  him,  with  his  compiuiious  and  baggage,  to  Koon- 
doo^,  and  kept  them  prisoners  until  he  liiad  contrived  to  extort  from 
them  a  sum  of  about  C.3,000  rupees  :  ihcy  were  then  allowed  to 
dtpnit;  but  his  cupidity  was  increased  by  what  it  fed  on;  and 
when  Moorcroft  was  preparing  to  start  for  Bokhara,  he  and  his 
party  were  surrounded  by  400  horsemen,  and  again  summoned  to 
Koondatiz,  Nor  was  it  concealed  tliat  the  chief  had  resolved  to 
scb.c  on  the  remainder  of  their  prnperly  and  put  the  wiiole  of 
them  to  death.  Nothing  Uierefore  was  left  for  Moorcroft  but  to 
take  advantage  of  the  nigljt,  to  as;?unie  the  dress  of  a  native,  and 
to  fly  fur  refuge  to  a  holy  man  wlio  dwelt  beyond  Koondooz,  and 
who  vas  known  to  have  a  puwerfu!  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
chief.  He  fell  at  his  feet  and  claimed  his  protection  for  a  stranger. 
This  holy  personage  projuised  him  security  ;  he  summoned  Moorad 
Beg  before  him,  and  toUl  him,  at  iiis  peril,  not  to  touch  a  hair  of 
tiie  tiavcllcr's  Ijead,  nor  of  tiiose  of  his  party,  Moorcroft  was 
then  pL-rmitted  to  pursue  his  juurncy  to  liokliara,  but  unfortunately 
died  on  his  return,  about  eighty  miles  from  Balkh.  Mr.  Trebeck 
and  Mr.  Guthrie,  his  companions,  also  ditd  of  lever. 

Iti  the  journey  of  tlie  present  tiuvellers  to  Balkh,  they  passed 
Muzar,  a  small  independency  belongtug  to  a  priest,  who  super- 
intends 
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iiiteiida  the  worship  at  a  shrine  of  great  saticlilj',  dedicated  to  All, 
and  built  about  350  years  ago.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Trebeck  ex- 
pired and  was  buried.  Mr.  Buines  visited  his  grave,  which  was 
under  the  shade  of  a  mulberry  tree. 

^  This  young  man  has  left  a  most  favourable  impression  of  his  good 
qualities  throughout  the  eoutitries  which  we  passed  ;  and  I  could  not 
but  feel  for  his  melancholy  fate.  After  burying  his  two  European 
fellow-travellers,  he  sunk,  at  an  early  ajje,  after  four  montlis'  suffering, 
in  a  far-distant  country,  without  a  friend,  without  assistance,  and 
without  consolation.  Tlic  whole  of  his  property  was  either  embezzled 
by  a  priest  who  accompanied  the  party,  or  confiscated  by  Ihe  hnltf  men 
of  this  sanctuary,  who  yet  retain  it:  it  consisted  of  some  vultiuble 
horses,  camp  equipag'e,  money,  and  a  few  printed  books.  All  the 
manuscripts  of  Moorcroft  have  been  fortunately  recovered  ;  and,  in 
justice  to  an  amiable  man,  wlio  devoted  hi.s  life  to  a  passion  for  travel 
and  researcli,  they  ought,  long  ere  this,  to  have  been  published.  The 
money  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Muzar:  it  may  be 
traced,  but  I  cannot  say  found.' — 'Vol.  i.  pp.  233,  23'!. 

But  if  the  papers  be  in  existence,  and  attainable,  why  not 
published?  Mr.  Burnes  says  tliat  on  enterittg  tlie  ancient  city 
of  Baikh,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Bokhara,  they  wound 
among  its  extensive  niius  for  nearly  three  miles  before  reaching 
a  caravansary  in  the  inhabited  corner  of  tliis  once  proud  '  Mother 
of  Cities.'  Its  ruins  extend,  we  are  lotd,  for  a  circuit  of  about 
twenty  miles,  consi.sting  of  fallen  niosrjues  and  decayed  tombs; 
and  its  present  population  does  not  amount  to  £(K)0  souls.  It 
stands  on  a  plain  covered  with  itiequahiies,  probably  arising 
from  ruins  and  rubbish.  The  city  itself,  like  15ab>lon,  has  long 
been  a  perfect  mine  of  bricks  for  the  surrounding  country  ;  its 
gardens,  once  so  celebrated,  are  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  its 
aqueducts  dried  up.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  ancient 
Bactria,  which,  after  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  flourished  under 
a  succession  of  Grecian  kings  !  I'lie  melancholy  relleclions  to 
wliich  sucli  a  place  was  calculated  to  give  rise  were  enhanced  by  a 
visit  lo  a  lonely  spot  outside  the  city,  where  are  (he  graves  of  poor 
Moorcroft  and  Guthrie,  the  bigoted  people  having  refused  them 
room  in  their  burying-ground.  *  It  was  fortunate,*  says  Mr. 
Burnes,  'that  the  living  experienced  no  such  contempt  as  the 
dead,  for  we  received  no  slight  from  any  one,  though  our  creed 
and  our  nation  were  not  concealed.' 

From  Bidkh  tlje  party  crossed  the  desert  hi  company  of  a  small 
caravan  of  twenty  camels,  each  camel  being  lad«:ii  with  a  couple 
of  panniers,  as  lately  described  in  our  notice  of  Conolly.  They 
slept  in  (he  open  air,  a  coarse  blanket  being  their  only  covering,  all 
their  nourishntent  bread  and  tea.     The  country  was  destitute  of 
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wood  and  water,  '  niid  its  stunted  lierbage  eitlier  protruded  from 
niiiuiids  of  luose  driltiii<;  sand,  or  made  its  appearance  through 
sheets  of  liard  clay.'  Tlie  place  where  they  had  to  cross  the 
Jiliou  or  A  moo  (ilie  ancient  Oxus,)  aflorded  some  little  cultiva- 
tion by  means  ut  iicjUL'ducts  from  the  river.  It  was  here  eight 
hundred  yards  wide  and  about  twenty  feet  deep,  with  a  cnnent  of 
about  tince  miles] and  a  half  an  hour.  Tlie  mode  of  crossing  it 
13  singular. 

I"  We  were  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  who  were  yoked  to  the  boat, 
on  each  how,  by  a  rope  fixed  to  ihe  hair  of  the  mane.  The  bridle 
is  then  put  on  as  if  the  horse  were  to  be  mounted  ;  the  boat  is  pushed 
into  the  stream,  and,  without  any  other  assistance  than  the  horses,  is 
ferried  directly  across  the  most  rapid  channel.  A  man  on  hoard  holds 
the  reins  of  each  horse,  and  allows  them  to  play  loosely  in  the  mouth, 
urging  him  to  swim  ;  and,  thus  guided,  he  advances  without  difliculty. 
There  is  not  an  oar  to  aid  in  imjjelling  the  boat  ;  and  the  only  assist- 
ance from  those  on  board  consists  in  manceuvnng  a  rude  rounded 
pole  at  the  stern,  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  wheeling  in  the  current, 
and  to  give  both  horses  clear  water  to  swim." — vol.  i.  p.  2+9-50. 

After  crossing  a  desert,  on  the  norliiern  side  of  the  Oxus,  of 
eighty-five  miles  without  seeing  a  tiee,  tiiey  entered  the  small  oasis 
of  Kiirshee,  which  contains  a  litlle  town  about  a  mile  long,  with  a 
considerable  ba/aar  and  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  being  the 
largest  place  in  die  l^tngdom  of  Bokhara  next  to  the  capital.  A 
small  river  expends  ilsell'  in  the  oasis  by  enabling  llie  inhabitants 
to  form  and  cultivate  their  nnnieroua  gardens.  It  rises  at  Shuhr 
Subv,  about  filly  miles  to  the  north-east,  famous  as  being  the  birlh- 
phice  of  Timonr,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Samarcand. 
The  mention  of  this  latter  place  makes  us  regret  exceedingly  that  it 
was  not  visited  by  Mr.  Burnes;  for  though  we  have  little  doubt 
it  would  present  pretty  much  the  same  melancholy  aspect  as  Balkh, 
yet,  being  once  a  city  of  such  renown,  and  lost  as  it  were  from 
all  knowledge  of  Europeans  for  many  cenUiriesi,  a  journey  to  it  of 
a  iiuudred  miles  would  have  added  a  singularly  interesting  episode 
to  Ids  narrative,  had  it  been  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  have 
viewed  the  observatory  of  the  justly-celebrated  Uleg  Beg,  M'hich  is 
said  to  be  siill  in  a  perfect  state,  as  is  also  the  tomb  of  the  no-less- 
celebrated  Timour. 

Viewing  these  countries  in  tlieir  present  wretched  and  sterile 
condition,  it  is  a  severe  tax  on  our  belief,  when  we  read  of  an 
Arab  governor  of  Samarcand  making  a  boast  that  he  could  take 
the  field  with  300,000  horse  and  as  many  foot,  ami  that  they 
would  not  be  nussed  in  llie  province  ;  or  that  700,000  Monguls 
and  Tartars,  under  Gengiskhan,  met  and  engaged  400,000  troops 
of  the  Sultan  of  Khiva,  in  the  midst  of  the  now  direful  deserts 
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of  Mawenelnahar,  then  the  first  of  earthly  paradises,  and 
the  happiest  region  of  the  globe  !  But,  dismissing  these  and  all 
sucli  like  Arabian  hyperboles,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Clavijo, 
the  ambassatior  of  Henry  HI.  of  Castile  to  Timour,  aa  to  the 
splendour,  the  magniliceiice,  and  the  multitudes  tiiat  were 
assembled  on  the  plains  of  Samarcand,  on  the  marriage  of  six 
of  that  Emperor's  grandsons.  On  this  occasion,  the  insolence  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  barbarian  was  singularly  displayed. 
When  seated  on  his  throne,  he  was  told  that  an  ambassador 
from  one  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  was  in  attend- 
ance: '  Let  him  approach,'  says  he;  '  the  shrimp  has  its  place 
ill  the  ocean.'  Gibbon,  emulating  the  oriental  grandiloquence 
of  llie  Persian  historian  from  whom  he  has  drawn  his  account  of 
this  fete,  tells  us  that  '  wliole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply  fuel 
for  the  kiichcns  ;  and  the  plain  was  spread  with  pyramids  of  meat, 
and  vases  of  every  liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  were  cour- 
teously invited,'  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  'Alter  the  marriage 
contracts  had  been  ratiticd,  the  bridegrooms  and  their  brides 
retired  to  their  nuptial  chanvbers;  nine  times,  according  to  the 
Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and  undressed ;  and  at  each 
change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies  were  showered  on  their 
heads,  and  contemptuously  abandoned  to  their  attendants  :  a 
general  indulgence  was  proclaimed  ;  every  law  was  relaxed,  tiie 
people  was  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle  ;' — in  other  words,  as  we 
gather  from  Clavijo,  the  emperor,  his  sultanas,  his  grandsons,  their 
biides,  and  attendants,  all  got  royally  and  gloriously  drunk. 

In  the  route  ofour  travellers  from  Kursliee  towards  Bokhara  is  the 
village  of  Karsan,  at  the  extremity  of  the  oasis.  It  was  market  day, 
and  a  vast  throng  were  passed  on  their  way  thither,  but  all  were 
equestrians — not  a  single  individual  on  foot.  It  much  amused  Mr. 
Ilunies  to  see  here  a  man  jogging  along  to  market  with  his  wife 
on  a  pillion  behind  him.  We  venture  to  say  that  in  llie  days  of  his 
own  giandmother,  no  fanners  wife  in  his  own  country  ever  went  to 
market  in  any  other  fashion,  '  We  now,'  says  he,  '  found  ourselves 
among  tlie  L'sbeks,  a  grave,  broad -faced,  peaceable  people,  with 
a  Tartar  expression  of  countenance.*  He  calls  them,  however, 
in  another  part  of  his  journey,  *  the  ferocious  and  man-selling 
Usbeks.*  It  is  no  crime,  according  to  the  Koran,  by  whicli  they 
are  cIiieHy  governed,  to  trade  in  slaves,  which  the  Toorkmuns  of 
the  desert  seize  from  the  Persians  and  sell  to  the  Usbeks,  who  again 
dispose  of  them  at  a  prolit,  Bokhara,  after  a  most  fatiguing  journey, 
was  now  at  hand,  but  there  was  nothing  striking  in  the  approach 
to  it;  the  country  is  flat,  but  richly  clothed,  and  the  trees  con- 
cealed the  walls  and  the  mosques  till  the  party  were  close  upon  them. 
The  first  thing,  after  entering  this  city,  was  to  exchange  their  turbans 
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for  shabby  sheep-skin  caps,  with  the  fur  inside  and  iheir '  Kumber- 
buiids,'  or  girdles^  for  a  rude  piece  of  rnpe — in  short,  to  hoist  nig- 
Hills  of  poverly.  Oil  the  same  daj  Mr.  fiuriies  was  summoned 
to  wait  on  the  minister,  to  ^vhoni  he  had  previously  announced 
his  approach.  He  bad  to  walk  two  niiles  throiigli  the  streets 
before  lie  reached  the  palace,  or  citadel.  He  found  the  Koosll  i 
Begee,  or  loid  of  all  the  liegs,  sitting  in  a  small  room,  who  desired' 
bill)  to  be  seated  outside  on  the  hard  pavement;  but  our  traveller' 
did  not  break  his  lieart  at  this  seeming  indignity,  as  the  minister's 
son  was  seated  fartlier  oft"  ttian  liimself.  NJr.  Bnrnes  presented  i 
silver  watch  and  a  Cashmeer  dress,  but  the  minister  declined  re- 
ceiving anything,  saying  lliat  he  was  but  the  slave  of  the  king. 
He  kept  Humes  about  two  lionrs,  questioning  him  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects — what  liad  brought  him  to  Bokhara — what  was  his 
profession — his  knowledge — his  baggage — and  so  on — but  he  con- 
cluded by  assuring  him  of  his  protection,  enjoining  bim,  however, 
on  no  account,  while  in  Bokhara,  to  make  use  of  pen  and  ink. 

He  soon  sent  for  him  a  second  time,  and  inquired,  among  other 
things,  whether  he  had  anything  curious  to  exhibit.     It  occurred 
to  Mr.  Burnes  that  a  patent  compass  might  serve  llie  turn  ;  he 
sallied  forth  to  fetch  it,   and  when  he  had  pointed  out  its  utility, 
the    old    man   seemed  to  have  forgotten    '  that  he  was  but  the  ^ 
slave  of  the  king:*    The  Koosh  Begee  packed  up  the  compasfti 
with  all  the  haste  and  anxiety  of  a  child,  and  said  he  would  take  it 
direct  to  his  Majesty,   to  manifest  the  wonderful  ingenuity  of  onr^ 
nation.     Mr.  Burnes  bad  abundance  of  time  during  the  inontii  hdj 
continued  here  to  see  everything  worth  seeing  in  Bokhara,  but, 
like  other  foreigners,  was  prohibited  from  mounting  a  horse  within  i 
the  city  walls.     The   following  description  of  the  Great  Bazaar,  j 
the  common  resort  of  all  nations,  conveys  a  clear  notion  of  «hat 
passes  daily  in  this  Jioly  city: — 

'On  two  other  sides  there  are  massive  building?,  colleges  of  the  i 
learned;  antl  on  the  fourth  side  is  a  fountain,  filled  with  water,  and  ! 
shaded  by  lofty  trees,  while  idlers  and  newsmongers  assemble  round 
the  wares  of  Asia  and  Europe,  which  are  here  exposed  for  sale,  A 
ptransreT  has  only  to  seat  himself  on  a  bench  of  the  Registan,  to  know 
the  Usbeks  and  the  people  of  Bokhara.  He  may  here  converse  with 
the  natives  of  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia,  Tartary,  China,  India,  and 
Cabool.  He  will  meet  with  Toorkmuns,  Calniuks,  and  Kuzzaks,  from 
the  surrounding  deserts,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  more  favoured  lands. 
He  may  contrast  the  polished  manners  of  the  subjects  of  the  'Great 
King'  with  the  ruder  habita  of  a  roaming  Tartar.  A  red  beard,  grey 
eyes,  and  fair  skin  will  now  and  then  arrest  the  notice  of  a  stranger, 
and  his  attention  will  have  been  fixed  on  a  poor  Russinn,  ^\ho  lias 
lost  his  country  and  his  liberty,  and  here  drags  out  a  miserable  life 
of  slavery.    A  native  of  China  may  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
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game  forlorn  predicament,  shorn  of  hia  Jonp;  cue  of  hair,  with  his 
crown  under  a  turhan,  since  both  he  and  the  Ruissiaii  act  lh«  part  of 
MahommedanK.  Then  follows  a  Hindoo,  in  a  narb  foreign  to  himself 
and  his  country.  A  small  square  cap  and  a  string,  instead  of  a  girdle, 
distinguishes  him  from  the  Maliommciians,  and,  as  the  Moslems  them- 
selves tell  you,  prevents  their  profaning  the  prescribed  salutations  of 
their  language  by  using  them  to  an  idolater.  Without  tliese  distinctions, 
the  native  of  India  is  to  be  recognised  by  his  demure  look,  and  the  stu- 
dious manner  in  which  he  avoids  ail  communication  with  the  crowd. 
He  herds  only  with  a  few  individuals,  similarly  circumstanced  with  him- 
self. The  Jew  is  as  marked  a  being  as  the  Hindoo;  he  wears  a  some- 
what different  dress,  and  a  conical  cap.  No  mark,  however,  is  so 
distinguishing  as  the  well-known  features  of  the  Hebrew  people.  In 
Bokhara,  they  are  a  race  remarkahly  handsome,  and  I  saw  more  than 
one  Rebecca  in  my  peregrinations.  Their  features  are  set  off  by 
ringlets  of  beautifnl  hair  hanging  over  their  cheeks  and  neck.  There 
are  about  4f>00  Jews  in  Bokhara,  emigrants  from  Meshid,  in  Persia, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  dyeing  cloth.  They  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Hindoos.  A  stray  Armenian,  in  a  still  different 
dress,  represents  his  wandering  nation  ;  but  there  are  few  of  them 
in  Bokhara.  With  thtse  exceptions,  the  stranger  beholds  in  the 
bazaar  a  portly,  fair,  and  well-dressed  mass  of  people,  the  Mahom- 
niedans  of  Toorkistan.  A  large  white  turban,  and  a  pelisse  of  some 
dark  colour,  over  three  or  four  others  of  the  same  description,  is 
the  general  costume:  but  some  of  tiie  higher  persons  are  clothed  in 
brocade — and  one  may  distinguish  the  gradations  of  the  chiefs,  since 
those  in  favour  ride  into  the  citadel,  and  the  others  dismount  at  the 
gate.  A  great  portion  appear  on  horseback  ;  but,  whether  mounted 
or  on  foot,  they  are  dressed  in  boots  ;  and  the  pedestrians  strut  on 
high  and  small  heels,  in  wliich  it  was  diflicnlt  for  me  to  walk  or  even 
stand  :  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  and  the  pinnacle  is  not 
one-third  the  diameter.  This  is  the  nntional  dress  of  the  Usbeks.  Some 
men  of  rank  have  a  shoe  over  the  boot,  which  is  taken  off  on  entering 
a  room.  I  roust  not  forpet  the  ladies  in  my  enumeration  of  the  inha- 
bitants: they  generally  appear  on  horseback,  riding  as  the  men;  a 
few  walk,  and  are  all  yeiled  with  a  black  liair-cloth.  The  diiBculty 
of  seeing  through  it  makes  the  fair  ones  stare  at  every  one  as  in  a 
masquerade.  Here,  however,  no  one  must  speak  to  them  ;  and  if  any 
of  the  king's  harem  pass,  you  are  admonished  to  look  in  another 
direction,  and  get  a  blow  on  the  iicad  if  you  neglect  the  advice.  So 
holy  are  the  fair  ones  of  the  "  holy  Bokhara."  ' — vol.  i.  pp.  272-27G. 

From  morn  lilt  night,  the  crowd  emits  a  luuuniing  noise,  and 
'  one  is  stunned,'  anys  our  author,  '  at  the  moving  mass  of  luunan 
beings.  One  wonders  at  the  ncver-tiKliiig  employment  of  the 
fruiterers  in  dealing  out  their  grapes,  melons,  apricots,  apples, 
peatiies,  peiirs,  and  plums,  to  a  coiilMiue<l  succession  ol  pur- 
chasers.'   The  demand  for  tea  is  equally  great ;  it  is  drank  as  in 
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China,  at  all  times  ami  places,  with  and  without  sugar,  with  and 
without  milk,  willi  gnase,  suit,  Sic,  Grapr-Jflly,  nirxcd  up  wilh 
chopped  ict!.  is  '  the  dtliiilit  oi  tile'  (rnhuf  ijau).  Ice,  it  seems, 
is  pitted  in  winter,  aud  so  abundant,  that  t)ie  poorest  people  can 
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hara  without  icing  it;  nnd  a  beggar  may  be  seen  purchasing 
it,  as  lie  proclaims  his  poverty  atid  entreats  the  bounty  of  the  pas- 
senger.' The  busy  scene  cfoses  with  the  twilight;  the  king's 
drum  beats ;  it  is  re-tchoed  by  others  in  every  part  of  the  city — 
and  after  this  no  one  is  permitted  to  stir  abroad  without  a  lantern. 

Mr.  Burues,  of  course,  visited  the  balhs  of  Bokhara,  one  of  the 
greatest — indeed  most  indispensable — luxuries  in  every  part  of 
the  Eastern  world.  He  says,  there  are  eigliteen  (Meyendorfl  says 
foiirlecn)  batlis  in  Bokhara,  the  generality  of  which  bring  in  an 
annual  income  of  1 50  tillas,  or  lOOO  rupees ;  and  this,  lif  thinks,  is 
a  fact  whicti  may  serve  to  number  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Burnes 
has  not  considered  this  well.  '  Each  individual,'  he  tells  us, 
*  pays  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath  ten  pieces  of  brass  money,  of 
which  there  are  135  in  a  rupee;  about  1100  people  may, 
therefore,  bathe  fur  a  tilla,  and  150  tillas  will  give  15,000 
people  to  each  bath.  Eigjiteen  baths  will  give  a  total  of 
270,000,  icho  enjoy  the  luxury  yearly.'  In  this  calculation 
(wliich  gives  '24j,<k.)0)  it  is  assumed  that  each  of  these  individuals 
bathes  only  once  within  the  year,  whereas  many  bathe  every  day, 
and  others  not  at  all;  therefore,  the  notion  of  such  a  calculation 
'  serving  to  number  the  inhabitants'  is  absurd.  In  fact,  in  a  tew 
pages  farther  on  he  himself  says,  '  Bokhara  has  a  population  of 
1  .Xt.OOO  souls'  (i.  p.  iJ02),  Meyendorfl'  makes  it  70,000,  dwelling 
itt  6000  houses.  Statistical  information,  given  by  transient  travel- 
lers, is  not  worth  much ;  for  instance,  compare  the  statement  of 
Moraviev,  of  the  population  of  Khiva  at  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  houses  at  3000,  with  Meyendorti's  statement  respecting  Bok- 
hara, the  one  making  each  house  contain  about  three,  the  other 
nearly  nine,  individuals.  Again,  Mr.  Burnes  says  he  cannot  esti- 
mate the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara  at  a 
million  of  human  beings ;  and  that  one-half  of  this  population 
is  made  tip  of  the  nomade  tribes  in-  its  deserts  (ii.  p.  184); 
while  Meyendorff  makes  them  amount  to  2,478,000  souls  I 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Burnes  should  desire  to  see  the 
King,  after  so  many  fiiendly  visits  to  the  A'izier,  but  on  express- 
ing a  wish  to  that  effect,  he  found  *  he  had  touched  a  delicate 
point.'  The  wary  minister  suspected  lint  some  proposal  might 
be  made  to  his  majesty,  which  had  been  concealed  from  himself: 
his  reply  was,  *  1  am  as  good  as  the  Ameer,  and  if  you  have  no 
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matters  of  business  to  transact  with  the  King,  what  have  travellers 
to  do  with  courts?'  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  be  content 
with  seeing  the  '  Commander  oi'  the  Faithful'  as  he  went  to  iiis 
prajers.  He  appeared  under  thirty  years  of  age,  his  countenance 
not  prepossessing,  his  eyes  being  small,  his  visage  gaunt  and 
pale.  The  Koran  was  carried  before  him  ;  the  mace-bearers  ex- 
claimed, as  they  went  along,  '  Pray  to  God  that  the  Comnvander 
of  the  Faithful  may  act  justly  ! '  His  character  is  said  to  stand 
high  among  fiia  countrymen  :  yet,  from  what  follows,  it  would 
seem  that  he  does  not  trust  them. 

'  The  life  of  this  king  is  less  enviable  than  that  ot  most  private  men. 
The  water  which  he  drinks  is  hvought  in  skins  from  the  river,  under 
the  charge  and  seal  of  two  officers.  It  is  opened  by  the  Vizier,  first 
tasted  by  his  people  and  then  by  himself,  when  it  is  once  more  sealed 
and  despatched  to  the  king.  The  daily  meals  of  his  majesty  undergo  a 
like  scrutiny;  the  niiuister  eats,  he  gives  to  those  around  him,  they 
wait  the  lapse  of  an  hour  to  judge  of  tlieir  eftetit,  when  they  are  locked 
up  in  a  box  and  despatched.  His  majesty  has  one  key,  and  his  mi- 
nister another.  Fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  every  eatable  undergo  the 
same  examination,  and  we  shall  hardly  suppose  the  good  King  of  the 
Usbeks  ever  enjoys  a  liot  meal  or  a  fresh-cooked  dinner.  Poison  is 
common,  and  the  rise  of  his  majesty  himself  to  the  throne  on  which 
he  now  aits  is  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  a  free  distribution  of 
such  draughts.  A  native,  on  one  occasion,  presented  me  with  some 
fig.'',  one  of  which  I  took  and  ate,  to  show  him  that  1  appreciated  the 
gift.  The  individual  cautioned  me  against  such  indiscretion  in  fu- 
ture:  "  Since,"  said  he,  "  you  should  always  present  some  of  the  gift 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  giver,  and  if  be  eats,  you  may  with  safety 
follow  his  example.'" — vol.  i.  pp.  2y.3,  29*. 

The  palace,  the  mosques,  ami  tiie  colleges  occupy  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  city  of  Bokhara.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  liurnes 
says  there  are  about  3(iG  great  and  small,  a  third  part  of  which 
are  large  buildings,  each  containing  upw  ards  of  seventy  or  eighty 
students  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  ]'2,00(*  of 
these  lazy  animals  who  'are  entiicly  occupied  with  theology,  which 
has  superseded  all  oilier  points  ;  ihey  are  quite  ignorant  even  of 
the  historical  annals  of  tlieir  country.  A  more  perfect  set  of  drones 
were  never  assembled  together;  and  ihey  are  a  body  of  men  regard- 
less of  tlieir  religion  in  most  respects  beyond  the  performance  of 
its  prayers.'  V\'e  believe  we  weie  <iuite  right,  when,  in  reviewing 
MeyendorfF's  book,*  we  said,  that  '  imlhing  appeared  to  Nourish 
but  praying  and  concubinage,  which  are  sionielimes  found  to  go 
together  in  other  countries  besides  Muwenehiahar.'  Tlie  Mollahs 
set  the  example  of  the  one,  aud  the  '  Commander  of  the  Faithful' 
of  both. 


*  Quart«rly  Review,  vu).  xxjlvL  p,  1)8. 
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While  at  Bokhara,  Mr.  Burnes  was  desirous  of- meeting  viitti 
some  of  the  Russian  slaves,  who  he  was  told  amounted*  to  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  in  tlie  whole  kingdom,  but  that  the  piir- 
cliase  and  sale  of  them  had  ceased  for  the  last  ten  yei|.rs. 

'  One  evening  a  stout  and  manly-looking  person  fell  at  my  feet 
and  kissed  them.  He  was  a  Russian  of  the  name  of  Gregory  PulakofT, 
who  had  been  kidnapped  when  asleep  at  a  Russian  outpost,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He  was  the  son  of  a  soldier,  and  now  followed 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  I  madb  him  sit  down  with  us,  and  give  an 
account  of  his  woes  and  condition :  it  was  our  dinner-time,  and  the 
poor  carpenter  helped  us  to  eat  our  pilao.  Though  but  ten  years  of 
age  when  captured,  he  yet  retained  his  native  language,  and  the  most 
ardent  wish  to  return  to  his  country.  He  paid  seven  tillas  a  year  to 
his  master,  who  allowed  him  to  practise  his  trade  and  keep  all  he 
might  earn  beyond  that  sum.  He  had  a  wife  and  child,  also  slaves. 
"  I  am  well  treated  by  my  master,"  said  he ;  "I  go  where  I  choose  ;  I 
associate  with  the  people,  and  play  the  part  of  a  Mahommedan  ;  I  ap- 
pear happy,  but  my  heart  burns  for  my  native  land,  where  I  would  serve 
in  the  most  despotic  army  with  gladness.  Could  I  but  see  it  again,  I 
would  willingly  die.  I  tell  you  my  feelings,  but  I  smother  them  from 
the  Usbeks.  I  am  yet  a  Christian  (here  the  poor  fellow  crossed  himself 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  church),  and  I  live  among  a  people 
who  detest,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  every  individual  of  that  creed. 
It  is  only  for  my  own  peace  that  I  call  myself  a  Mahommedan.' — 
Tol.  i.  p.  294-5. 

It  is  stated,  however,  that  many  of  these  Russians  who  are  held 
in  slavery  were  soldiers  who,  from  the  severity  of  discipline  on  the 
frontier  station,  had  voluntarily  deserted  their  posts,  and  thrown 
themselves  into  that  condition.  It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Biirne^ 
to  have  gone  by  Khiva  to  the  Caspian,  but  a  feud  between  the 
Khau  of  this  Oasis  and  the  Kerghis  of  the  Steppe  made  it  unsafe. 
The  caravan,  of  which  our  travellers  made  a  part,  propeeded  about 
forty  miles  to  a  place  called  Meerabad,  beyond  which  the  iper- 
chants  declined  to  advance  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  They  were,  therefore,  detained  nearly  a  month  ;  but  it 
afforded  some  compensation  to  inquisitive  travellers  to  feel  per- 
suaded that  they  were  on  classical  ground — that  the  river  of  Bok- 
hara, or  the  Kohik  (which  does  not  fall  into  the  Oxus  as  repre- 
sented on  the  maps,  but  loses  itself  in  the  lake  Pengis),  (s  the 
same  river  as  that  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Damp 
of  Polytimetus.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  text  of  Arrian, 
who  states  it  to  be  lost  in  the  sands — while  Curtius  leads  its  waters 
into  a  catjfirn— either  of  which  may  mean  the  same  thing  as  losiiig 
itself  in  a  lake.  The  story  of  Alexander's  encountering  the  lipfi 
in  this  neighbourhood  must  be  a  geographical  error,  for,  ^^ 
Horrebow,  in  his  Chapter  on  Owls,  laconically  informs  his  readers, 
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fjere  are  no  owls  in  Iceland,'  so  may  wc  venture  to  assure 
ours  lliat  there  arc  no  lions  in  Bukhara — nor  is  tliere  any  credi- 
table lestlinouy  that  the  king  of  beasts  ever  condescended  to  illus- 
trate the  sandy  plains  of  Maweneliiaiiar. 

Proceeding  at  length  to  tlie  southward,  our  travellers  crossed 
the  Oxus  a  second  time,  at  Betick,  opposite  to  Charjooee,  (placed 
in  former  maps  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river),  one  of  the  greatest 
ferries  between  Persia  and  Toorkiatan.  The  farmer  of  tlie  ferry 
informed  ilieni  that,  in  the  year  preceding,  the  Oxus  was  frozen 
fjoni  shore  to  shore,  so  that  caravans  crossed  it  on  the  ice.  The 
farmer  requested  the  king  to  allow  him  lo  lax  the  passengers:  '  That,' 
saiti  the  king,  '  is  impossible,  unless  you  agree  to  pay  the  blood- 
nmuey  of  all  those  who  may  fall  through  the  ice  and  perish  j'  and 
everybody  applauded  the  wisdom  of  the  king  except  the  farmer. 
Tlie  river  Mils  iiere  six  hundred  and  tifiy  yards  broad,  and  from 
twenty-live  to  twenty-nine  feet  deep.  Mr.  Burnes  heard  of  a  kind 
of  dog-iish  caught  in  it,  weighing  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  used  as  food  by  the  (Jsbeks. 

They  had  now  before  them  a,  journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  across  a  part  of  llie  great  desert  of  the  Toorkmuns,  before 
they  should  reach  the  Moorghab  river,  near  the  town  of  Merve, 
about  fifty  miles  beyond  which  it  loses  itself  in  a  lake.  The 
caravan  consisted  of  about  eighty  camels  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  some  proceeding  in  panniers  placed  on  camels,  some  on 
horses,  and  others  on  donkeys — several  of  them  were  Persians  re- 
turiiing  home  after  many  years  of  slavery.  We  need  not  stop  to 
dt-scribe  the  dangers,  inconveniences,  and  pvivationa  of  those  win* 
have  lo  cross  sandy  deserts,  whether  in  Asia  or  in  Africa,  as  they 
are  all  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  character.  The  second  volume 
contains  by  far  the  most  full  and  graphical  picture  of  Toorknian 
life  that  wc  have  ever  met  with  :  it  is  here  indeed  diat  Mr.  Btirnes's 
abilities  as  a  mere  writer  are  most  advantageously  displayed — aiul 
we  njay  hay  the  same  as  to  his  admirable  personal  fpialitiL-s,  his 
prudeuLC,  courage,  calm  temper,  and  resohilion  of  purpose,  which 
are  carried  home  to  our  feelinga  by  his  perfect  aiui|)licity  and 
modest  unconsciousness  ;  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  spare  quo- 
tation. 

Having  surmounted  the  pass  of  Durbund  and  the  fort  of 
Moozderan,  they  were  not  long  in  entering  the  sacred  city  of 
Meshid,  where  Lieutenant  Burnis  had  die  gialification  of  ni(Lliiig 
with  Ciiptaiu  and  Mrs.  Shee,  the  tirst  Kuropeans  the  piirty  luid 
fallen  in  with  since  leaving  the  Punjab.  Meshid  is  but  a  miseiable 
place,  but  '  still,'  as  Lieut.  Burnes  observes,  *  it  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  great  Nadir  Shah.' 

'  His  grave,  now  dishonoured  and  inarked  by  the  ruina  of  the  edifice 
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that  once  sheltered  it  from  the  elements,  is  one  of  tlie  most  intercshn?? 
siffhts  to  a  traveller.  What  a  field  for  rumination  is  such  a  spot  1 
Tiie  fountains  and  flowers  whicli  encircled  it  have  disappeared;  the 
peaeh-tree,  which  put  forth  its  blossom  on  the  returning  spring,  has 
fallen  under  the  axe,  and  the  willows  and  cypresses  have  been  torn 
down.  In  their  place  a  crop  of  turnips  had  been  sown  by  some  in- 
dustrious citizen.  Shade  of  Nadir,  what  a  change  is  here !  He  who 
shook  the  kingdoms  of  the  East,  has  been  denied  in  death  the  small 
quadrangle  of  a  garden  which  the  uft'eclion  of  sons  had  hallowed  to 
the  merit  of  a  parent.  This  is  the  reward  of  him  who  delivered  his 
country  from  a  foreign  usurper,  and  who  studied  his  country's  good ; 
but  the  well-being  of  a  state  does  not  necessarily  comprehend  the 
well-being  of  all  its  members.  Nadir  aimed  the  blows  of  desi)otisni  nt 
the  family  which  has  succeeded  to  his  empire,  and  he  maimed  the 
successful  individual  who  seized  upon  his  kingdom  and  ejected  his 
sons,  Aga  Mahommed  Khan  was  mutilated  in  his  youth  by  Nadir; 
but  he  retained  the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  dug  up  the  bones  of  the 
conqueror  in  revenge  for  his  disgrace.  Report  adds  that  he  sent 
them  to  Tehran,  and  placed  them  under  the  step  which  leads  to  the 
audience  hall,  that  the  courtiers  and  every  one  might  trample  upon 
them.  We  can  readily  comprehend  the  chagrin  of  a  monarch  who 
was  not  a  man;  and  if  his  wrath  excites  our  contempt,  it  enlists  our 
sympathy,  A  eunuch  himself,  he  spared  his  country  from  those  banea 
of  a  palace.  There  are  still  some  of  Nadir's  descendants  living  in 
Meshid  ;  but  tliey  are  blind  and  in  destitute  r ircumstances.  My  in- 
formant told  me  that  they  often  applied  to  him  for  bread.' — vol.  ii. 
pp.  83-85. 

Mr.  Bumes  now  proceeded  through  ihe  valley  of  Meshid  to 
Kooehan,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  (ale  Piince  Abbas 
Meerza,  who  was  suffitienlly  inquisitive  respecting  various  parts 
of  the  world,  even  as  far  as  New  Holland.  From  llicnce  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Aslrabad,  on  the  south-east  corner  of  ilie  Caspian, 
whicii  Mr,  Burnes  tells  iis  he  did  not  leave  '  without  endeavouring 
to  verify  ihc  opinions  regarding  its  level,  which  is  clearly  below 
that  of  the  ocean,'  He  certainly  was  not  in  pussessiun  of  the 
means  of  doing  this  with  any  approacli  to  accuracy ;  and  we  are 
not  therefore  surprised  iic  should  make  its  depression  eiglit  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  sea,  which  is  more  than  double  of  what  it  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  by  the  two  Germans,  who  actually  levelled 
the  whole  way  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  and  whose 
result  has  been  confirmed  by  the  thermometrical  observations  of 
Colonel  Montfcith. 

Quitting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  Mr.  Burnes  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Teheran,  thence  to  Ispahan,  Moorghaub,  Shiraz,  and 
Busheer,  where  he  embarked  on  board  the  Eitst  India  Company'.? 
ship  the  Clive,  and  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Bondjay  an  the 
I8th  January,  1833,  having  spent  little  more  than  a  year  on  his 
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long  and  higlily  interesting  journey.  A  vcly  excellent  map,  era* 
bracing  ihe  wliole  of  Central  Asiaj  with  mmiy  geographical  emen- 
dations and  corrections,  and  the  routes  of  the  two  missions  marked 
tliereouj  has  been  prepared  and  published,  we  regret  to  add  sepa-^ 
ratehj,  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith. 

In  considering  Mr.  Conolly's  book  in  our  last  Number  we  bad 
occasion  to  toucli  on  a  subject,  whicb  Mr.  Durnes  treats  of  at 
some  length  ;  but  in  triilh,  we  have  found  little  to  add  lo  what 
we  said  some  years  ago  when  reviewing  MejendorfTs  mission  to 
'Bokhara.  We  stilly  in  short,  consider  the  idea  of  a  Russian  inva- 
sion of  India  as  a  mere  bugbear.  Slight,  however,  as  our  appre- 
hensions aie  of  any  annoyance  from  Russia,  it  would  be  quite  as 
well  that  we  should  al^stain  from  templing  her  to  make  such  an 
attempt.  We  regard  witii  no  satisfaction  the  thoughtless  and 
nncalled  for  reconnnendation  of  a  Commiltce  of  the  House  of 
Commons  lo  spend  20,000^  on  an  esperiment  to  open  a  com- 
ntuuication  between  India  aitd  England,  by  means  of  steam- 
boats on  the  Euphrates.  The  scheme  is  impracticable, — for  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  river  overiiows  the  flat  lands  at  one  season  of 
the  year,  wlien  all  traces  of  the  channel  are  lost — and  at  another 
season  tije  immeious  locky  ledges,  nearly  approaching  each 
other  from  the  sides,  block  up  the  stream,  and  are  left  almost 
dry;  while,  moreover,  the  marauding  Arabs  that  infest  its 
banks,  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  brought 
into  subjection.  The  suggestion  is  nncalled  for,  as  there 
is  an  e.vctllent,  easy,  and  expeditious  route  from  India  to  Suez 
already  practically  proved — though  some  little  impediment  may 
exist  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year;  and  it  is  thoughtless, 
because  it  is  showing  an  easy  way  for  Russia,  who  holds  posses- 
sion of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  the  noble  forests  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Taurus,  to  forward  any  number  of 
troops  and  supplies  at  the  proper  season  on  rafts  to  the  Persian 
Oulf — made  so  much  the  easier  by  our  intended  improvemenls 
of  the  navigation.  Nay,  we  have  been  kind  euougli  lo  liint  that 
a  dock-yard  might  conveniently  be  established  by  Kussia  at  lius- 
sorah  ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  some  wiseacre  who  was  examined 
before  the  committee,  talked  of  our  naval  superiority  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  always  leady  to  counteract  any  injury  that  might  arise  from 
such  a  measure  !  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  ipiite  so  convenient, 
in  a  financial  point  of  view,  to  keep  up  a  large  peruninunt  Hect  in 
the  Persian  Gulf — the  most  unlieaUliy  station  on  the  globe — at  an 
enormous  expense,  ior  many  years,  merely  to  watch  the  upcralions 
of  the  Russians.  Bussorah  is  within  a  thousand  miles  of  die  Indus. 
Besides,  it  would  command  all  Eastern  Persia  ;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, the  opinion  of  those  whose  opinion  is  entillcd  lo  respect, 
that,  if  Russia  should  ever  thiuk  of  making  »n  attack  on  our 
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Jadian  possessions,  it  will  be  tliruii(;li  Persia,  where  we  have 
[allowed  her  iiiHuencc  to  become  |Kiiamouiit.  This  is  the  route 
[Vy  which  weslerti  India  was  oiicu  conquered;  and  it  is  supposed 
thai  Buonaparte,  ii»  imilulioii  of  Alexander,  would  have  f.iken 
that  route,  had  not  his  Egyptian  conquest  been  wrested  iVoin  hitii. 
We  do  not  think  it  worth  wliile,  however,  to  go  at  length  into  this 
qiicstiou.  The  luiphrates  scheme  will  soon  turn  out  a  bubble — 
and  in  these  days  ofexpeiiiueutul  niiilions,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
may  be  considered  as  a  trifle. 

We  catinot  part  with  Mr  lUirnes  without  again  expressing  our 
high  sense  of  the  abilities  which  he  has  displayed  in  action — and, 
notwilhstanding  some  defects  of  plau  and  arrangement,  as  a  vivid 
and  powerful  describer  of  natural  scenes  antl  human  manners. 
Alany  years  havt;  passed  since  the  Eiiglisli  library  has  betn  en- 
riched %vith  a  book  of  travels  in  value  at  all  comparable  with  his. 
He  is  evideutly  a  man  of  strong  and  niascidiiie  talents,  high  spirit, 
and  elegant  taste — and  we  expect,  if  the  afl'airs  of  our  Indian 
empire  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  au) thing  like  a  proper  manner, 
to  have  future  occasions  for  noticing  the  exertions  of  one  who 
appears,  in  every  respect,  well  qualiticd  lo  tread  in  the  steps  of  our 
^lalcohus  and  Klphinstones. 


Art.  V. — ^1.  On  fhe  Ullimate  Compoiidott  of  Allnicnlanj  Sub- 
stances.    By  W.  Prout,  M.D.  F.R.S.     London.      18'27. 

2.  Domestic  Cookery.     New  Edition.     Loudon.     1S34. 

3.  Code  Gourmand.     Paris.     Nouvelle  Edition.      1833. 
TITHEN  Jioswell   a,sked  Burke's   opinion  of  his  detinition  of 

^^  our  species— 'Man  is  a  cooking  nnimal,' — the  great 
statesman  answered — '  Your  dehnitiou  is  a  gootl  one  ;  and  I  now 
see  the  force  of  the  old  proverb,  "  Tiiere  is  reason  in  the  roasting 
of  eggs.''' 

Man  is  essentially  a  cooking  animal — the  only  one  of  God's 
creatures  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire,  and  consequently  the 
only  one  who  is  capable  of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
with  a  view  to  promote  his  own  conilort  and  hap|)iness.  Nor  ia 
this  invention  accidental  or  of  fortuitous  origin;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  elaborate  preparation  of  his  food  by  means  of  this  ele- 
ment is  indispensable  and  necessary  to  his  well-being. 

It  would  ajspear  that  animals  who  feed  exclusively  on  vege- 
tables are  furnished  by  nature  with  an  extensive  apjinrnlus  of 
stomach  and  other  organs,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  mace- 
rate and  reduce  their  refractory  food  to  the  purposes  of  tiieir 
economy  :  of  tliis  every  ruminating  animal  affords  an  example. 
But  man,  who  is  evidently  intended  to  live,  at  least  in  part,  upon 
vegetable  products^  has  not  beeu  furnished  with  this  apparatus ; 
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from  wbence  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  this  deficiency  was 
meant  to  be  supplied  by  his  own  ingenuitVj  as  exhibited  in  the 
arliliciai  processes  of  cookerj,'.  In  this  point  of  view,  llie  culinary 
ajt  (the  improvenienls  of  which  are  too  apt  lo  rank  among  the 
relined  luxuries  ovAy  of  the  idle  and  llie  rich)  is  elevated  into  ihe 
dignity  of  a  science  intimately  connected  with  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  human  nature  ;  and  one  is,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
released  from  shame,  on  being  told  ihat  of  Mrs.  llundeli's  Cookery 
Book  1^3,000  copies  have  already  been  soldi 

Dietetics,  so  immediately  counected  with  our  present  subject, 
the  ancieirLs  seem  to  Irave  more  carefully  considered  thun  ourselves, 
and  to  have  made  observations  thereon  which  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  regard,  at  the  present  time,  ratlier  as  over-reiinements, 
than  as  of  any  great  use  or  substantial  inmortance.  Celsus,  for 
instance,  in  his  classical  work,  Do  Ke  Medicj\,  expresses  himself 
upon  these  matters  with  a  degree  of  minute  and  nice  disciimination 
that  seems  to  us  unnecessary  :  thus,  in  cap.  xx.  p.  78,  where  he 
treats  of  •  Qua;  res  alvuiu  movent  et  adatringunt,'  he  says,  among 
other  things,  that  articles  of  food  wliich  are  roasted,  eggs,  for  in- 
stance, are  astringent ;  so  also  are  those  birds  which  run,  as  the 
crane  ;  on  the  contrary,  birds  which  swim  have  au  opposite  pro- 
perty :  that  hare  and  goat  belong  to  the  one  class  of  substances  ; 
while  oysters,  in  short,  all  shell  fish,  ajipertain  lo  the  other.  If 
it  be  objected  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  admirable  work, 
when  speaking  of  the  mode  of  life  which  a  mau  ought  to  lead, 
Celsus  maintains  that  lie  should  live  by  no  determined  rule,  either 
of  exercise  or  of  repose  j  be  occasionally  in  the  country,  occa- 
sionally in  town;  that  sometimes  he  ought  lo  sail,  sometimes  to 
hunt,  and  avoid  no  sort  of  food  whatever;  at  one  time  to  abstain 
entirely  from  eating,  at  another  to  indulge  to  excess;  so  that  the 
body  may  be  accustomed  to  uo  particular  regimen — yet  he  adds, 
that  this  method  is  calculated  only  for  those  who  are  in  rnde 
health,  for  when  ^AaHias  become  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired, 
extreme  caution  is  re(iuired  in  the  choice  of  the  ordinary  articles 
of  food. — (cap.  i.) 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  early  kings  of  Egypt 
had  their  whole  diet  regulated  by  the  court  physician  ;  and  here 
in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  are 
told  that — after  the  fashion  of  Barataria — 

'  Docteure  of  physique  stoudeth  murli  in  the  king's  presence  at  his 
nieles,  counselling  or  answering  to  the  king's  grace  which  diet  is 
best  according,  and  to  tell  the  nature  and  operation  of  nil  the  metes; 
and  much  he  should  talke  with  the  steward,  chauiberlayue,  assewar, 
and  the  n\aister  cook,  to  devise  by  connsayle  what  metes  or  drinks 
is  best  according  with  the  king.' — Liber  Ni^tir  Domus  Regit  Ed,  IV. 
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This  extract  we  find  in  a  little  wort,  publlshe(l  some  twenty 
years  agn,  now  almost  i'orgotlcii,  iimier  the  title  of  '  Receipts  in 
Modern  Cookery,  with  a  Mudical  Commentary  ;  or,  Culiiia  Fa- 
nuilatiix  Medicinje.'  I'he  book,  nolvvitlistanding  the  quniut  and 
aft'ected  style  in  which  it  is  written,  contains  many  sensible  ob- 
servations ;  and  its  very  title  ]vrove3  that  llie  antlior,  J>r.  Hunter, 
had  some  notion  of  llie  importance  of  the  art  wliitli  lie  unileitook 
to  illustrate ;  though  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  subject  would  huve  led  him  to  place 
cookery  in  a  less  subordinate  situation  than  that  of  the  mere 
handmaid  of  medicine. 

Jt  would  seem  that  various  food  is  the  most  wholesome  for  man 
— that  he  thrives  best  upon  a  proper  admixture  of  vegetable  and 
animal  diet :  the  Brahmins,  who  feed  solely  upon  rice,  are  not 
long  lived,  and  are  endowed  with  feeble  constitutions  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Esquimaux  are  obliged  to  mix  saw-dust  wilh 
their  train-oil.  As  to  the  practice  of  some  tribes  in  Soulfi 
America,  the  Otomaca  for  instance,  who,  when  they  are  dejui^ed 
of  fisli  (their  ordinary  food)  by  the  inundations  of  the  Oronooko, 
swallow,  according  lo  Humboldt,  balls  of  a  very  line  and  unctuous 
clay,  of  a  yelloMtsh-gray  colour;  or  that  of  the  quarrynien  of 
Kiffhoeuser,  who  spread  a  similar  clay  upon  their  bread  instead 
of  animal  butter, — they  must  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  that 
habit  occasionally  observed  among  the  West  India  negroes,  and 
considered  as  a  symptom  of  dyspepsia,  viz.  of  eating  dirt,  which 
is  called  by  physicians  Pica.  All  such  practices  have  for  iheir 
object  the  mere  tlistentiou  of  the  stomach  ;  they  can  attbrd  no  nou- 
rishment whatever,  but,  by  allaying  the  distressing  feeling  of  inani- 
tion, appease  for  a  time  the  cravings  of  nature  ;  therefore  there  i» 
one  circumstance  mentioned  by  Humboldt  which  we  confess  ap- 
pears to  us  unaccountable,  viz.  Uiat  the  Otomacs  '  do  not  become 
lean  during  the  long  Lent  of  the  overflow.'  The  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  made  an  observation  ( important  as  all  his  observation"* 
were)  lo  this  effect, — that  animals  fed  exclusively  on  animal  food 
secrete  more  lithic  acid,  in  other  words,  are  more  subject  to 
calculous  comphiiuta,  than  those  who  live  on  a  due  mixture  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Another  observation  has  also  been 
made  on  this  subject,  which  is  now  fully  established  by  experience, 
viz.  that,  as  in  this  class  of  disorders  there  is  a  great  disposition  to 
indigestion,  indicated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  what  is  called 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  iiar<l  water,  or  tliat  which  contains  a  calca- 
reous inipregnalion,  is  the  best  beverage  which  such  inva!i<ls  can 
employ.  So  far  from  increasing  the  disease,  llie  natural  hard- 
waters  of  Bnxton,  Matlock,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  serve  to  correct  it. 

Physiologists,  it  is  to  be  observed,  regard  no  substance  as  pro- 
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perly  nutritive  lUileas  it  be  an  organized  body,  tliat  Is,  tleiived  either 
from  llic  animal  or  ve<;etable  kingdom.  Oilier  matters  may  be 
useful,  either  by  rendering  ihe  substances  themselves  more  diges- 
tible, as  water,  or  by  exciting  the  action  of  tlie  digestive  organs,  as 
connnon  salt,  which  not  only  does  this,  but,  as  we  endeavoured  to 
show  ill  a  recent  Number,*  serves  otlier  most  important  purposes 
ill  the  animal  economy. 

Dr.  Prout  has  of  late  clearly  proved  that  all  the  chief  alimentary 
matters  employed  by  man  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  viz., 
saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous  substances,  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  which  are  respectively  sugar,  butter,  and  white  of 
c;gg.  The  saccharine  principle,  in  its  extended  sense,  includes  all 
those  substances  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom — means,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  what  we  commonly 
call  vegetable  diet.  It  comprehends  all  ihose  substances,  whatever 
their  sensible  properties  may  be,  into  the  coinposilioii  of  which  the 
lijdiogeu  and  oxygen  enter  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  foini 
water;- — for  example — what  perhaps  may  not  a  little  surprise  the 
reader — the  fibre  of  MOod,  which  chemists  call  lignin.  Much  skil- 
ful manipulation  and  dehcacy  of  experiment  were  required  to 
establish  this  result;  but  the  nutritive  properly  of  the  woody  (ibre — 
in  short,  that  a  tolerably  good  quartern  loaf  can  be  made  out  of  a 
deal  board — has  been  proved  by  the  recent  labours  of  a  Uermaii 
Professor,  and  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  repeat  them  : — 

'  The  following'  (says  Dr.  Prout)  was  the  method  he  employed  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  first  place,  everything  that  was  soluhle  in  water  was 
removed  by  frequent  maceration  and  lioiling;  the  wood  was  then  reduced 
to  a  minute  state  of  division,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  into  fine  fibres, 
but  actual  powder  ;  and  after  being  repeatedly  subjected  to  the  lieat  of 
an  oven,  was  ground  in  the  usual  manner  of  corn.  Wood  thus  pre- 
pared, aceording  to  the  author,  acquires  the  amell  and  taste  of  corn- 
flour. It  is,  however,  never  quite  white,  but  always  of  a  yellowish 
colour.  It  also  agrees  with  corn-flour  in  this  respect,  that  it  does  not 
ferment  without  the  addition  of  leaven,  and  in  this  case  sour  leaven 
of  corn-flour  is  found  to  answer  best.  With  this  it  makes  a  perfectly 
Vniform  and  spongy  bread  ;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  baked,  and 
has  much  crust,  it  has  a  much  better  taste  of  bread  than  what  in 
times  of  scarcity  is  prepared  from  the  bran  and  husks  of  corn.  Wood- 
fiour,  also,  boiled  in  water,  forma  a  thick,  tough,  trembling  jelly,  like 
that  of  wheat-starch,  and  which  is  very  nutritious.' — Philosophical 
Tramactwas,  Is 27,  Part  11.  p.  318. 

To  make  wood-flour  in  perfection,  according  to  Professor 
Auleiirieth,  the  wood,  after  being  ihuruughly  stripped  of  its  bark, 
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is  to  be  sawed  transversely  into  disks  of  about  an  incli  in  diameter. 

Tlie  saw-dust  is  to  be  preserved,  and  die  disks  nre  to  be  beaten 
to  librts  in  a  pouiiding-niill.  The  libres  and  saw-dust,  mixed 
togctiier,  are  next  to  be  deprived  of  everything  liarsh  and  bitter 
which  is  soluble  in  ivater,  bj  boiling  iheui,  where  fuel  is  abun- 
dant, or  by  subjecting  ihem  for  a  longer  time  to  the  action  of  cold 
water,  which  is  easily  done  by  enclosing  them  in  a  strong  sack, 
vliich  they  only  half  hll,  and  beating  the  sack  with  a  stick  or 
treading  it  with  the  feet  in  a  rivulet.  The  whole  is  then  to  be 
couiplttuly  dried,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  fire,  and  repeatedly 
ground  in  a  tiour-niill.  The  ground  wood  is  next  baked  into 
small  flat  cakes,  witli  water  rendered  slightly  mucilaginous  by  the 
addition  of  some  decoction  of  linseed,  mallow  stalks  and  leaves, 
lime-tree  bark,  or  any  other  such  substance.  Professor  Autenrieth 
prefers  luarshniallow  roots,  of  which  one  ounce  renders  eighteen 
quarts  of  water  sufficiently  mucilaginous,  and  these  serve  to  form 
four  pounds  and  a  half  of  wood-tlonr  into  cakes.  These  cakes  are 
baked  until  they  are  brown  on  the  surface.  After  this  they  are 
broken  to  pieces,  and  again  ground,  until  the  tlour  pass  through 
a  fine  boulting-cloth  ;  and  upon  the  iinencss  of  the  Hour  does  its 
litness  to  make  bread  depend.  The  flour  of  a  hard  ivood,  such  as 
beech,  requires  the  process  of  baking  and  grinding  to  be  repeated. 
Wood-flour  does  not  ferment  so  readily  as  W'heateu-flour,  bnt 
the  Professor  found  fifteen  pounds  of  birch-wood  flour,  with  three 
pounds  of  sour  wheat-lcavcn,  and  two  pounds  of  wheat-flour, 
mixed  up  with  eight  measures  of  new  milk,  yielded  ihiity-six 
pounds  of  verij  good  bread.  The  learned  Professor  tried  the  nutri- 
tious properties  of  wood-fliourj  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  young 
dog;  afterwards  he  fed  two  pigs  upon  it;  and  then,  taking 
courage  from  the  success  of  the  experiment,  he  attacked  it  himself. 
His  family  party,  he  says,  ate  it  in  the  form  of  gruels  or  soup, 
dumplings  and  pancakes,  all  made  with  as  little  of  any  other  in- 
gredient as  possible ;  and  found  thenii  palatable  and  quite  whole- 
some. Are  we,  then,  instead  of  looking  upon  a  human  being 
stretched  upon  a  bare  plank  as  the  picture  of  extreme  want  and 
wretchedness,  to  regard  him  as  reposing  in  the  lap  of  abundance, 
and  consider,  henceforth,  the  common  phrase  '  bed  and  board' 
as  compounded  of  synonymous  terms? 

The  Laplanders  of  Tryssild,  and  the  mountainous  part  of 
Oesterladen,  are  said  by  Von  Buch,  in  his  Travels  through 
Norway  and  Lapland,  in  I80(>-7-i^,  to  make  a  bread,  called  by 
them  iJarke  BriJd,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

*  When  the  young  and  vigorous  fir  trees  are  felled,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  woods,  th^^.  tree  is  stripped  of  its  hark  for  its  Avhole 
i  length  J 
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length  ;  Ihe  outer  part  is  carefully  peeled  from  the  bark  ;  flie  deeper 
interior  covering  is  then  shaved  off,  and  nothing  remains  but  tha 
innermost  riad,  wljicii  is  extremely  soft  and  wliite.  It  is  then  Jiung 
up  several  days  in  the  air  to  dry,  and  afterwards  baked  in  an  oven  ; 
it  is  next  heat  on  wooden  blocks,  and  then  pounded  as  finely  as  pos- 
sible in  wooden  vessels.  But  all  tliis  ia  not  enough  :  the  mass  is  yet 
to  be  L-arried  to  the  mill  and  ground  into  coarse  meal  like  barley  or 
oats.  This  meal  is  mixed  up  with  threshed  oat-ears,  or  with  a  few 
moss-seeds  ;  and  a  bread  of  about  an  inch  thickness  is  formed  of  this 
composition.'— p.  87. 

In  another  pUtce,  the  same  traveller,  talking  of  the  Enare  Lap- 
landers, saj'8, — 

'  In  summer  they  scarcely  eat  anything  but  fish  from  the  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  drink  with  great  eagerness  tlie  water  in  wliich  the 
fish  has  been  boiled.  In  winter  they  must  put  up  with  dried  fish, 
and  with  soups  of  \rater,  fir  bark,  and  rein-deer  tallow.  They  peel 
off,  in  summer,  the  innermost  bark  of  the  fir,  divide  it  in  long  strips, 
and  hang  them  in  their  dwellings  to  dry  for  winter  stores.  When 
used,  these  strips  of  hark  are  minced  in  small  pieces  along  with  the 
rein-deer  tallow,  and  boiled  together  for  several  hours  witlt  water, 
till  they  form  a  thick  broth.' — p.  324.. 

It  is  not  improbable,  says  Dr.  Prout,  when  speaking  of  this 
method,  that  during  the  above  procesaes  the  lignin  combines  with 
water,  and  forms  an  artificial  starcli ;  what  the  change  may  be 
we  will  not  venture  to  decide.  As  fur  llie  spongy  bread  made  by 
the  Tubingen  Professor,  we  should  like  very  much  to  taste  it ;  but 
with  respect  to  tlie  poor  Laplander's  coarse  anil  husky  variety  of 
the  staff  of  life,  it  can  be,  we  greatly  fear,  little  better  than  the 
newly-invented  patent-bread  of  our  own  metropolis.  ■ 

One  word  on  this  new-fangled  article.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  tlic  old  established  way  of  baking,  the  steam  which  arises  during 
the  process  is  allowed  to  escape  as  of  no  value;  but  accident  dis- 
covered, a  few  years  ago,  that  this  vapour,  if  condensed,  exhibited 
traces  of  alcohol,  and  the  collection  of  it  immediately  became  an 
object  of  cupidity  and  speculation ;  and  this,  together  witli  some 
saving  of  fuel  during  the  process  of  baking,  suggested  the  patent 
and  the  furuiatioii  of  the  Cunipany  upon  a  great  scale.  One  of  its 
reconiniendaliuns  was,  that  bread  so  made,  though  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  does  not  become  sour  ;  and  this  we  mulersland  is 
the  fact;  but  liow  and  at  what  expense  is  this  incorruptibility  pro- 
cured ?  Sour  bread  is  unquestionably  bad ;  but  is  not  bread 
>vhich,  if  kept  too  long,  is  liable  to  become  sour,  the  very  article 
we  want?  In  the  new  method,  the  distillation  (for  such  it  is  in 
reality)  is  pushed  as  far  as  it  can  go:  the  whole  product  of  the 
fermentation  is  obtained  and  collected,  so  that  the  residue,  or  loaf, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  caput  morluum,  iucapabte  uf  undergoing 
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further  change;  but  is  it  not  rather  lui.ttckily  deprived,  at  the 
same  tmie,  of  its  saccharine  principle — in  short,  of  all  niUrilive 
property?  For  our  own  parts,  we  adiiere  to  llie  old  ortiiodox 
*  bread  with  the  gin  in  it.' 

Bnt  enough  for  the  present  of  bread. — In  France,  most  sub- 
stances are  exposed,  through  the  medium  of  oil  or  butter,  to  a 
leinpcrature  of  at  least  (JOO"  Fahrenlieit,  by  the  operation  of 
frying,  or  some  analogous  process.  They  are  llieii  intioiiuced 
into  a  macerating  vessel  with  a  little  water,  and  kept  for  several 
hours  at  a  temperature  far  below  tlie  boiling  point  ('21 '2"),  not 
perhaps  higher  tlian  ISO*;  and  by  these  united  processes,  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  most  refractory  articles,  whether  of  animal 
or  vegetable  origin,  are  reduced  more  or  leas  to  the  state  of  puJp, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  fuiLher  action  of  the  stomach.*  la 
the  common  cookery  of  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  articles  are 
usually  put  at  once  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  submitted, 
without  care  or  attention,  to  the  boiling  temperature :  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  most  animal  substances,  when  taken  out,  are  harder 
and  more  indigestible  than  in  the  natural  stale;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  albuminous  substances  (as,  for  example,  the  whiie  of  an  eijfj') 
become  the  harder  the  longer  they  are  boiled.  These  observations 
are  often  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 
^Vhen  the  powers  of  ihe  stomach  arc  weak,  a  hard  and  crude 
Knglish  diet  (such,  for  example,  as  half-raw  beef-steaks,  &c.,  su 
frequently  recommended)  is  sure  to  produce  much  discomfort  by 
promoting  acidity;  while  the  very  same  articles,  well  cooked  upon 
I'rench  principles,  or  rather  the  principles  of  common  sense,  can  be 
taken  with  impunity,  and  easily  astiimilated,  by  the  same  individual. 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  on  the  autliority  of  one  of  our  ablest 
chemical  physicians,  that  our  principal  alimentary  matters  may  her 
reduced  to  three  classesj  of  whicfi  sugar,  butter,  and  wiiite  of  egg, 
are  the  representatives.  Now,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
milk,  the  only  article  absolutely  prepared  and  intended  by  nature 
as  an  aliment,  is  a  compound  of  all  the  tlirce  classes;  and  almost 

*  Singular  a&  it  may  \ie  ttionglit,  it  is  not  yet  ili'ltmijuej  what  islhe  exiict  purixise 
of  lumiuation  ;  but  looking  at  tte  deficiency  in  the  cutlinj^-teeth  of  such  animals  as 
chuw  the  end,  and  letlcctiiig  upon  thu  fact  that  this  peculiar  fuuctiuo  is  nut  cstU' 
fclishcd  till  aftiT  the  youDg  uiiimal  has  ceased  to  lie  nouriatcd  hy  ihe  niillt.  of  its 
molhcr,  v'C  may  saftly  cooclade  that  it  ia  inttridt'd  in  tome  csseniijtl  lAny  to  ossixt 
Ihe  proct^ss  of  digestion.  An  ox,  foi  ini.tancc,  huvin)^  filled  iiimseU  wilh  crude 
vi'j^etablB  malttr, IS  etea  qnietly  to  lie  down,  and  dtliherutely  (o  ligin  to  cook  hi» 
mta),  which  hu  his  providtntly  lalim  caiu  to  secure  befurehund  iu  lus  lar(Te  internal 
s!ore-houso  cr  lacdcr,  technically  called  Ihu  pajinch,  or  vinter  mapnisi.  The stcmaths 
cf  ruminaiitsu'tfA  horns  mo  somewhat  diffircntly  constructed  from  thobc  of  anitnalii 
of  the  same  class,  siidi  as  the  camel,  droinedary,  and  lama,  which  liave  a  buuutilul 
and  curiuiis  intclianisni,  that  fits  tlani  tulive  inJht  sandy  deserts  ivhno  tlie  sn^ipliiis 
of  wnk-rarc  very  procarious.  It  is  said  that  hares  ;ind  rabbita  nituiiiuti',  hot  it  must 
1;b  only  when  they  eat  particular  kinds  of  vegtiablesj  certainly  when  they  MB 
ltd  upun  mcnl  this  a'luaiJiable  actluu  is  nut  perceptible. 
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all  the  gramineous  and  herbaceous  matters  employed  as  food  by  the 
lower  animals  contain  at  least  two,  if  not  all  the  three.  The  same 
is  ttue  of  animal  aliments,  \vhtch  consist  at  least  of  albumen  and  oil. 
In  short,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  name  a  substance  employed 
by  the  more  perfect  animals  as  food,  that  does  not  essentially  eon- 
atitiite  a  natural  compound  of  at  least  two,  if  not  all  three,  of  these 
great  principles  of  alimentary  matter. 

Skin,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  composed  almost  entijely  of 
animal  jelly,  a  substance  neaily  allied  in  its  properties  to 
albumen,  and  called  by  chemists  gelatine,  of  which  the  purest 
example  is  isinglass.  With  the  nutritive  properties  of  this 
we  are  all  familiar  in  a  very  common  culiiinry  product,  viz., 
btanc-maiige.  Now,  by  the  process  of  tunning,  skin  iittracls 
the  tan  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  forms  a 
compound  insoluble  either  in  cold  or  boilmg  water,  and  not 
liable  to  putrefaction,  "^i'he  well-known  subslancCj  leather,  is 
this  compound,  and  though  rather  unsavoury  and  somewhat  dif- 
tJcult  of  digestion,  has  on  an  emergency  been  employed  as  an 
article  of  food.  Sir  John  Tranklin,  iiv  the  account  he  has  given 
(IS  of  his  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  when  describing 
the  extremities  of  hunger  and  privation  of  every  kind  to  which  he 
was  e.\ posed,  says,  on  one  occasion, 

'  Previous  to  setting  out,  the  whole  party  ate  the  remains  of  their  old 
shoes  and  wliateTer  scrajis  of  leather   they  had,   to  strengthen  their 
stomaclis  for  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  journey." — vol.  iv.  p,  58, 
On  another  occasion  the  Captain 

•  found  some  of  his  party  halting  among  some  willows,  where  they 
had  picked  up  some  pieces  of  skin  and  a  few  hones  of  deer  that 
had  been  devoured  by  ths  wolves  last  spring.  They  had  rundered 
the  bones  friable  by  burning,  and  eaten  them  as  well  as  the  skin, 
and  several  of  them  had  added  their  old  shoes  to  the  repast.' — vol. 
iv.  p.  33.* 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  liardships  endured  by  these 
brave  men,  from  the  story  of  their  disappoinlment  and  grief  when 
Ihey  reached  Tort  Enterprise  anti  found  all  perfectly  desolate — 
no  deposit  of  provisions — no  trace  of  the  Indians. 

*  But  the  htiman  bloinach  cau  di^i'st  harder  isubstancL-ij  Ihuii  nicru  kkiii  auii 
bonr,  a«  appeani  from  n  psptT  iviiWUlitd  in  thu  Mpilico-Cliiriirf^icul  Trdnsactidiis, 
viil.  xii.  i<art  I,  18'2'i,  by  Ihe  Into  Dr.  Mnrcet.  In  this  meintjir  he  rt'latcs  the  hiittury 
of  an  Kuf;hsh  sailor,  whu,  in  imitatiuii  uf  a  conjiiior  wKusc  tricks  Liu  had  junt  wiU 
iic<isuil,  and  in  a  drunkun  frolic,  swallowfd  several  clasp-knives,  and,  tun  ytms  after- 
wards, dii'd  in  Guy's  hospital.  Si'Venil  moNt  kklUul  9iir|;;i[ins  fxuiuiiittl  his  budy 
with  gri'ut  intt-ri'^t  and  attention  :  la  tliu  aUonishmeut  of  itll,  the  Iduiles  uf  many 
ktiivt-'H  vriTC  fuuiid  in  his  iuteciur,  '  some  ot  thiiu  iviiiorkabiy  corrudL-d  nnit  jiru- 
(li);ioii»1y  tt'duced  in  size,  -Hhile  others  were  coinpnrativc'y  in  a  slate  of  tolerable 
preaervation.'  llie  knivMt  BH)  iitill  tu  bo  BCGH  iu  tbu  iiiuscum  attached  to  the 
IluKpitul. 
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*  When  I  arose,'  writes  Sir  John,  ♦  on  the  followin)?  morning^,  my 
l>ody  and  lirabs  were  so  swollen,  that  I  was  unable  to  walk  more  than 
a  few  yards.  My  companions,  four  in  number,  went  to  collect  bones 
(the  relics  of  deer  that  had  been  tliiown  away  during  our  former  re- 
sidence) and  some  tripe  de  roche,  which  supplied  us  with  two  meals. 
The  bones  were  quite  acrid,  and  the  soup  extracted  from  them  exco- 
riated the  luouth  if  taken  alone,  but  it  was  somewhat  milder  when 
boiled  with  Iripe  ile  roclte.' 

A  regimen  consisting  of  irlpe  de  roche  (a  lichen  of  the  genus 
gyrophura),  dry  bones,  and  okl  shoes,  is,  to  bu  sure,  an  instance 
uf  a  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  tliougli,  it  must  be  granted, 
not  of  the  most  iiivitinj;  description,  liut  it  is  in  the  artificial 
food  of  man  that  we  see  tliis  great  principle  of  mixture  most 
ttiongly  e.veniplilied.  Dissatistied  wiUi  the  productions  sponla- 
ueously  furnished  by  nature,  lie  culls  from  every  source,  and  forms, 
in  every  possible  niannePj  and  under  every  disguise,  the  same 
great  alinietitary  compouiuj.  This,  after  all  his  baking,  roasting, 
slewing,  &c. — how  much  soever  he  may  be  disinclined  to  believe 
it,  is  tlie  sole  end  and  object  of  his  exertions.  Even  in  the  nlmost 
refinenieut  of  his  luxury  the  same  great  pijnciple  is  attended  to  ; 
and  his  sugar  and  Hour,  his  eggs  and  butler,  iir  all  their  various 
forms  and  combinations,  are  nothing  mare  nor  less  tlian  disguised 
imitations  of  the  simple  elementary  prolotvfte,  milk.*  It  I'ullows, 
therefore,  that  lo  say  of  anything,  in  the  old  iiouiely  way,  that  '  ic 
is  as  good  as  mother's  milk,'  is  in  fact  the  higliesl  praise  we  can 
bestow;  nor  is  the  preference  here  given  lo  mother's  nnik  an 
accidental  or  iiidift'erent  circumstance — for  all  clicniisls  know  that 
human  milk  is  more  nutritious  and  nunc  digestible  than  any  other, 
inasniucli  as  it  contains  very  little  cnrd,  but  abounds  in  cream. 
Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  good  sense  and  sound  ob- 
servation couched  in  our  o!il  proverbial  expressions. 

Before  we  dismiss  entirely  this  summary  view  of  human  diet, 
we  should  observe  that,  of  the  alimcuUiry  matters  employed  by  man, 
two  of  them— viz.,  tlie  okaginous  and  albuminous — are  animal 
jiroducls,  or  parts  of  other  aaiinals;  and  hence  may  be  supposed 
ca|)able  of  being  at  ouce  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
economy  without  undergoing  any  essential  change.  With  ihe  sac- 
charine clasis,  derived  piiiicipally  front  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
case  is  diUerent;  and  before  this  can  be  converted  cither  into  the 
oleaginous  or  the  albuuiinouB  principles,  it  must  undergo  some 
essential  change  or  clianges  in  its  composition.  But  it  has  beea 
founti,  tliat  whatever  he  the  natuie  of  the  food  of  man,  the  ge- 
neral composition  of  the  cfnjie,  or  milky  fluid,  into  wliich  it  is  all 
resolved  before  its  absorption  into  the  system,  is  the  same. 
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We  all  know,  by  our  own  sensations,  how  great  an  influence  tlie 
stomach  exercises  over  our  daily  happiness.  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
says,  in  her  quaint  way,  '  There  are  only  two  bad  things  in  tliis 
world — -sin  and  bile.'  VVlicn  in  a  perfectly  hcakhy  condition,  every- 
thing^ goes  ou  well — all  \i  cnulaur  de  rose ;  on  the  contrary,  out 
doctois  tell  us  that  tlie  liorrois  of  liypocliondriasis  are  mainly 
owing  to  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion.  'I'liat  lliis  is  true  we  have  no 
danbt,  thougli  we  are  not  yet  fully  disposed  to  adopt  the  Trench 
maxim — '^  mauvaifi  caenr,  bon  estomac' — as  comprclieiiding  the 
requisites  of  physical  enjoyment. 

Our  lively  neighbours,  however,  possess  such  indisputable  claims 
to  be  our  masters  in  the  art  of  cookery,  that  everything  coming 
from  them  which  relates  in  any  way  lo  the  table  is  entitled  to  be 
received  with  attention  and  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  '  Lcs 
lois,  regies,  applications  et  exemples  de  Tart  dc  bien  vivre,*  laid 
down  with  great  exactness  in  the  '  Code  Gourmand,'  named  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  have  afforded  us  some  amusement;  and 
we  think  few  of  our  readers  could  help  smiling  at  the  solemn 
trilling  of  tlie  confirmed  epicure  wlio  has  here  recorded  the  results 
of  his  gastrononiical  experience.  It  is  paying  him  but  a  poor 
compliment,  that  he  is  worth  a  hundred  l)r.  Kitcheners. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed,  from  the  rirst  sending  out  of 
an  invitation  to  the  service  of  the  last  remove  of  an  entertainment, 
are  descrihed  with  rigorous  formality:— 

'  CEUP.  I.    TITHK  PBKMIHR, 

'  Art,  3. — La  date  de  rinvitatioa  se  mesure  d'apres  rimportance  du 
repas.  Pour  plus  de  surete  et  dc  rt^'gulai'ite,  eile  ne  peut  avoir  k 
cotirir  moius  tie  quatre  jours,  in  plus  de  trente. 

'  Art.  4, — Quand  le  dfner  doit  Ctre  orne  d'une  piece  notable,  on 
rindique  par  un  post-scriptum ;  on  ecrit,  "  II  y  aura  une  carpe  du 
Rhin,"  comme  il  y  aura  un  violou.' 

'  Art.  5. — Le  vaste  surtout  chargt'  de  fletn-s  est  k  jamais  proscrit 
de  la  table  d'un  vrai  gourmand  ;  valut  il  mille  ecus,  il  faut  lui  pre- 
ft?rer  le  luodeste  hors-d'oeuvre  dont  il  envahit  la  place.' 

'  CHAP.  II.  TITBE  SECONP. 

'  Art.  1. — Un  convive  qui  salt  son  monde  n'entamcra  jamais  une 
conversation  avant  la  fin  du  premier  service ;  jusque-li  le  diner  est 
une  allaire  stSrieuse,  dont  il  serait  imprudent  de  distrairel'assemblee.' 

'  Art.  2. — Toute  phrase  commencee  duit  Ctre  suspendue  a  l*arrivee 
d'une  dinde  aux  truffles, 

'  Art.  3. — Un  convive  ne  doit  etre  que  poli  pendant  le  premier 
service  ;  il  est  tenu  d'etre  galant  au  second  ;  il  peut  tftre  tendre  au 
dessert.     Jiisqu'au  champagne' 

Bui  the  Convive  is  getting  too  lively  for  onr  English  notions — 
so  we  must  turn  a  new  leaf^  and  introduce  the  reader  to  more 
Bober  comiiany.  Abt, 


Art.  VI. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  nnd  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
I/unnah  More.  By  Williaai  Huberts,  Esq.  4  vols.  Lonijoii, 
1834. 

TTADit  teen  possible  for  any  litcrator,  with  Mrs.  Hannah 
•*-''•  More's  corrcipoiidtiice  at  liis  coimiiaad,  to  piodiice  an  uii- 
iiitcresting  work  imdLT  the  title  which  wc  liuve  liaitsuribed,  we 
are  obliged  to  couftss  our  belief  ihat  iht  task  must  have  been 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Uoburts.  'I'he  regard  with  wliich  Mrs. 
More  honoured  liim  woidd  of  itself  be  a  suJliciciit  pledge  for  the 
purity  of  his  intentions;  niul  wc  wilhngly  acknowledge  that,  in  liis 
own  part  of  this  bulky  book,  he  has  occasionally,  expressed  amiable 
ftelings.  But  the  sek'Ction  of  him  for  this  mulei taking  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  abont  as  Htifortiinale  as  any  that  could 
have  been  ihouglit  of.  He  writes  with  the  facility  of  a  practised 
turner  of  periods,  but  with  the  confusion  and  verbosity  of  one 
whose  brain  has  been  less  exercised  than  his  lianil.  Jrle  sees,  and 
therefore  describes,  few  tilings  clearly  ;  nor  has  he  any  notion  what 
the  things  arc  concerning  the  history,  manners,  and  deportment 
of  such  a  person  as  Hannah  More,  that  her  biograjiher  ought  to 
have  made  it  his  business  to  describe.  His  method  of  compiling 
and  arranging  is  so  clumsy,  that  if  any  one  can  extract  from  (iiis 
book  a  distinct  notion  even  of  the  priiicipal  events  and  dates  in 
her  lilc,  he  must  have  bestowed  more  attention  on  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  than  the  editor  himself  has  I  bought  fit  to 
do.  If  year  and  month  be  not  written  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  Mr. 
Koberls  never  even  seems  to  think  of  trying  to  make  out  the  date 
from  the  contents:  thus,  for  example,  he  states  it  as  doubtful 
whether  Hannah's  first  visit  to  London  was  in  1773  or  1774, 
though  a  letter  printed  in  vol.  i.  p.  48,  distiiicily  settles  the  point 
in  favour  of  the  latter  year;  while  he  gives  another  dateless  letter 
at  p.  3(J,  as  the  iirst  she  wrote  from  London,  though  tfiat  letter  is 
full  of  the  praises  of  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  which  was  not 
published  until  January,  1775.  We  shall  not  waste  space  in 
exposing  more  of  his  blunders  of  this  class,  though  the  book 
swarms  with  ilieni,  A  more  serious  and  ecjually  pervading  mis- 
thief  is,  that  Mr,  Roberts  takes  part  with  nothing  but  the  peculiar 
views  and  prejudices  of  the  religious  sect,  if  it  nray  be  so  called, 
to  which  Mrs.  iLnniah  More,  in  the  later  years  of  her  life,  lent 
t!ie  distinction  of  her  too  exclusive  favonr.  All  the  eailier, 
brighter,  and  we  take  leave  to  say  by  no  means  tlie  least  honour- 
able pages  of  her  history,  have  accordingly  but  little  interest  in 
his  eyes  i  he  seems  to  be  ihrougiiout  in  the  vein  of  apologising 
for  her  ever  having  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  anybody  out 
of  Ilia  own  little  pale ;  forgetting  that  her  place  willuu  iiiat  circle 
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was,  in  no  trivial  degree,  the  fruit  of  the  eminence  which  she  had 
previously  attained  to  M'ithout  it ;  vniconscious  ihnt  lier  power  to 
serve  the  cause  which  slie  uUiniately  adopted  wouUl  have  been 
comparatively  nothing,  had  tlie  range  of  her  experience  been  as 
liiiiiled  as  that  of  her  biographer's  sympathy. 

Aulhoresses,  as  we  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  show  in  a 
tabular  form,  are,  generally  speaking,  a  long-lived  race;  and  Mrs. 
Wore  offers  no  exception  to  the  rule.  She  died  September  7th, 
183.'3,  in  the  SQdi  year  of  her  age  ;  having  been  born  in  1743,  at 
Staptclon,  in  Gloucestershire,  wiiere  her  father  kept  a  small  school. 
One  of  Mr.  Roberts's  correspondents,  however,  is  exceedingly 
anxious,  more  so  than  we  should  have  expected  in  this  cpiarter,  to 
show  that  Hannah  was  come  of  a  gentle  race  in  Norfolk  ;  and  we 
read  that  her  father,  Jacob  More,  had  originally  been  designed  for 
the  cliurch,  but  laid  aside  this  plan  of  life  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  a  lawsuit,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  landed  estate 
worth  in  those  days  8000/.  per  annum.     The  lady  adds  :— 

'  We  who  are  spared  to  see  the  result  of  this  trying  dispensation 
of  Providence,  must  pause  to  mtditate  a  while  on  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  mercy,  more  particularly  when  we  look  at  the  descendant  of  the 
more  fortunate  cousin,  wlio  enjoyed  his  unjustly  gotten  wealth  but  a 
short  time.  Death  entered  his  dwelling,  and  his  eldest  son  soon 
dissipated  all  the  property,  as  he  lived  in  the  lowest  state  of  pro- 
fligacy.'— p.  9. 

This  is  all  we  are  told  of  the  lawsuit  and  its  results  ;  and  we  must 
say  it  appears  to  us  queer  enough,  that  a  lawyer  like  Mr.  Roberts 
should  permit  his  fair  friend  lu  babble  thus  complacently  about 
*  unjustly  gotten  wealth,'  which  was  gotten  only  in  the  ujuiil  course 
of  the  administration  of  English  justice.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
exactly  comprehend  tlie  lady's  logic  when  slie  points  out  an  ex- 
traordinary and  memorable  example  of  divine  wisdom  and  mercy 
in  the  termination  of  the  lawsuit  against  Mr.  Jacob  Mure.  What 
she  menus  probably  is,  that  had  Jacob  got  the  estate,  Hannah 
would  never  have  written  '  Coelebs,'  8cc.,  {kc.  But  none  of  Han- 
nah's books  were  written  under  the  presstue  of  poverty,^ 
when  she  wrote  the  best  of  them  she  was  rich  ;  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  she,  though  brought  up  in  a  ivejdthy  squire's  house  in 
place  of  a  poor  schoolmasters,  might  not  have  cultivated  both  re- 
ligion and  literature  quite  as  zealously  as  she  actually  did,  But  the 
truth  is,  we  feel  considernble  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
whole  story.  When  Jacobus  lawsuit  was  decided,  if  there  ever  was 
such  a  lawsuit,  that  is  to  say,  before  he  settled  in  Giouccsterslitre, 
about  ouf)  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  StiOO/.  was  a  very  large 
income  ;  it  was  at  the  least  equal  to  1  G,0(iO/.  a  year  now.  The  fa- 
mily that  possessed  such  property  iu  Norfolk  must  have  been  well 
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koown,  nd  probably  hacMj  connectBd— ^yet  here  is  aD  the  trace  wb 
find  of  its  very  existcaoe— and,  to  oaodnde,  it  would  be  satisiactoiy 
1o  have  one  iaMaoce  betides  of  the  bek  lo  m  esute  of  l6,00CWL.  or 
even  8OOOC  a  year,  batisg  beea  *  ortfiodly  designed  for  the  cfaarcb.* 
Sure  we  are  that  «hen  any  heir  to  a  large  landed  estate  adopts  that 
professioa,  it  must  be  under  the  iotioence  of  feelings  too  powerful  to 
be  eai ily  baffled;  and  «e  do  iMt  undersuod  00  vbat  principle  a  pro- 
foundly pious  Touth  who  married  a  fanner's  daugbler,  and  sat  down 
for  life  iu  a  small  tillage  school,  should  have  b«ea  too  kifty  to  eschew 
tboae  means  of  proceeding  diroagb  the  university  to  bolv  orders, «  hick 
the  piety  of  oar  ancestors  placed  wiihia  the  reach  of  the  poocest. 
One  word  still  more  seriously  :  who  doubts  that  divine  Providence 
Oferrules  the  destinies  of  individuals  and  of  families?  Butit&eems 
to  us  that  they  who,  iu  the  spirit  of  certain  sectaiies,  axe  constaully 
ready  to  point  out  the  specific  objects  and  nieUiods  of  its  operation, 
are  scarcely  Kss  presumptuous  than  the  self-e!ccted  interpreters 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy;  and  this  writer's  '  Death  entered  his 
dwelling,  See.' — her  nou^  boldly  proclaiming  that  isucb  a  nsitation 
>ras  the  righteous  and  conecting  sequel  of  the  at  worst  taistaken 
verdict  of  a  Norwich  jury,  a.d.  17-0,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
worthy  of  the  most  pitiable  a^ra  of  puritanical  cant 

It  appears  that  Hannah  was  wonderfully  precocious  in  her 
literary  attainments.  The  biographer  gravely  records  that  '  her 
nurse,  a  pious  old  woman,  had  liveJ  in  the  family  of  Drydeo,  and 
tl]e  inquisitive  mind  of  the  little  Hannah  was  continually  prompt- 
ing her  to  ask  for  stories  about  the  Pott!' — p.  14.  This  v*as 
when  little  Hannah  had  reached  her ^ourtA  birUi-day.  llie  pious 
oKi  nurse  had  prohably  been  a  giddy  young  housemaid  when  she 
lived  in  Uie  family  of  a  man  who  died  fifty  years  before  this  time ; 
and  how  edifying  must  have  been  die  reminiscences,  which,  after 
tlie  lapse  of  liily,  sixty,  or  seventy  years,  rewarded  from  her  lips  the 
enlhnsiastic  inqnisitiveness  of  the  little  Hannah  about  '  glorious 
John.'  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  not  deigned  to  preserve 
any  of  them !  One  would  have  been  enchanted  to  know  on  au- 
thority the  exact  quantity  of  the  dose  of  stewed  prunes.  Uut  tlie 
'enthusiasm  for  Dr\den  could,  after  all,  have  been  commendable 
only  in  a  child.  Mr.  Roberts  produces  her  as  in  her  mature  days 
denying  almost  any  merit  to  Dryden's  I-'ables — a  judgment  iu 
which  no  doubt  the  worthy  biographer  fully  concurs. 

But  *  at  eight  years  old  her  thirst  for  learning  became  very  con- 
spicuous;' and  her  father,  having  hardly  any  hooks,  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  '  to  satisfy  her  eager  desire  to  learn  the  histories 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,'  Lut  for  his  '  very  wonderful  memory  ;' 
and  a  wonderful  memory  it  must  indeed  have  been,  since  it  '  en- 
abled him  lo  relate  to  her  vhile  bitting  on  his  knee,  all  the  strikino 
events  which  they  contained'- — in  fashion  following: —  *  He 
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'  He  recited  to  her  the  speeches  of  his  favourite  heroes,  Jirst  in 
their  original  language  to  gratify  }ier  cur  with  the  sound,  and  tiien 
translated  tliem  into  English;  particularly  dwelling  on  tlie  parallels 
and  wise  sayings  of  Plutarch  ;  atul  these  recollections  made  lier  after- 
wards remark,  that  the  conversation  of  an  enlightened  parent  or 
preceptor  constituted  one  of  the  best  parts  of  education  !' — p.  12. 

Imagine  the  good  sclioolmastcr  spouting,  from  memory,  to  a 
child  of  eight  ycar^j,  the  wise  sayings  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus  in 
ihc  pure  Greek  of  old  Plutarch  ;  and  imagine  who  can  that 
llannuli  More  had  arrivct!  at  tlie  recondite  dogma  about  educatinji, 
uliicli  she  appears  to  have  taken  such  pains  in  eiiforciug  upon 
the  mind  of  her  biographer,  in  consequence  of  her  grateful  recol- 
lection of  these  cabalislical  intonations,  Parson  Adams  leclniing 
Joseph  Andrews  on  the  structure  of  the  Chol'phorie  was  nothing 
to  this. 

We  are  favoured  with  a  few  more  auecdotes  of  Haimah's 
juvenile  jcars,  as  (happy  omen  !)  that  she  used  lo  get  astride  of  a 
chair,  and  say  slie  was  riding  lo  London 'to  see  bishops  and  book- 
sellers;* that  she  hoarded  scraps  of  paper  and  wrote  verses  on 
them,  and  confessed  to  her  sister  that  her  highest  ambition  was 
to  have  a  whole  quire  lo  herself, — atul  so  on.  At  twelve  she  was 
sent  to  Bristol,  where  her  elder  sisters  had  some  yeiirs  before 
established  a  boarding-school,  and  there  she  soon  attracted  notice 
by  tlie  quickness  of  her  parts  and  docility  of  her  temper.  Among 
the  persons  whose  conversation  in  tliose  early  days  served  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  her  in  her  intellectual  pursuilSj  the  aulliar 
names  Ferguson  the  astronomer,  and  the  elder  Sheridan,  both 
of  whom  delivered  occasional  lectures  in  Bristol,  and  were 
naturally  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Miss  More's  establishment, 
but  especially  Mr.  Peach,  a  linen-draper  of  the  town,  of  whose 
abilities  and  knowledge  she  was  accustomed  in  after  days  to  speak 
with  admiration.     Her  biographer  adds: — 

'  He  liad  been  the  friend  of  Hume,  who  had  shown  his  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  by  entrusting  to  him  the  correction  of  his  history, 
in  which,  lie  used  to  say,  he  bad  discovered  more  than  two  liuudrr-d 
Scotticisms.  But  for  tins  man,  it  apfiears,  two  years  of  the  life  of  thii 
historian  might  have  passed  into  obtirioii,  whicli  were  sjicnt  in  a  mer- 
cliant's  counting-house  in  Bristol,  wlience  he  was  dismissed  on  account 
of  the  prom[)titudc  of  his  pen  in  the  correction  of  the  letters  intrusted 
to  him  to  co]ty.  More  than  trtenty  years  after  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Peach, 
the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  being  in  company  with  Dr.  Percy,  then 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others, 
who  were  conjecturing  what  might  liave  been  tlie  cause  of  this  cluism 
of  two  years  in  the  life  of  Hume  (of  which  the  Bishop  was  then  pro- 
posing to  give  a  sketch),  she  was  erutbUd  to  clear  vp  the  mystery,  by 
relating  the  above  anecdote.' — vol.  i.  pp.  16-17. 

We  are,  however,  ali-eady  weary  of  criticising  Mr.  Roberts — but 
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H  iherc  are  few  tracts  in  tlie  Morld  better  known  tlian  David  Ilmtie's 

^M  Lrief  accoiiiit   of  liis  own   life,  wiiicli  wus   publislied   very  soon 

^1  after  his  death  in  Apiil,  I77fi ;  and  it  is  not  likely  thai  Dr.  Percy 

W  ever  dreamt  of  priutinji  a  sketcli  of  Hume's  Liogiaphy  dmiun;  his 

lifetime.     Now  in  Hume's  own  narrative,  his  residence  at  Bristol 
is   distinctly   nieiuioned — he  siiys   that  he  went   ihillicr  in  1734, 
*  w  itii  reconinicndatious  to  some  of  llie  merchants/  but  was  satis- 
fied '  in  u  few  months  '   that  that  scene  wouhi   never  suit  liini. 
Wliut  then  comes  of  Mr.  Roberts's  grand  story  of  Hannah  ]\It>re  j 
enabling  Hishop  Percy  to  fill  up  a  chasm  of  two  years  in  the  Lifdj 
of  David  Hinue?   And  as  to  Mr.  Peach's  correcting  the  English  ' 
of   Hume's   MS.  history  during  this  memorable  chasm,  no  one 
can  ever  forget  Swift's  wise  saying — 

*  Always  pluck  a  peach,  ^ 

When  v\ilhin  your  reach;' 
but  David  Hume  himself  happens  also  to  have  told  us,  that   lie 
fust  conceived  the   idea  of  writing  Idstory  in  17<5~,  that  is  to  say, 
about  seventeen  years  after  he  had  left  Bristol. 

Miss  More 'a  lirst  publication  was  the  pastoral  drama  of  tlie 
'  Search  after  Happiness:'  this  was  in  nG2,  m  the  seventeenth 
year  of  her  age.  'Fhis  welt-meant  cflbrt  had  consitlerable  success, 
more  tliaii  one  who  now  reads  it  will  easily  account  for;  but  Mr, 
Rubtrls  says  nothing  of  what  followed,  in  a  literary  way,  until, 
after  a  lapse  of  fleceii  years,  we  fnid  lier  in  active  correspondence 
with  the  poet  jjanghorne,  who  was  rector  of  Blagdon,  not  far 
from  Bristol.  With  him,  says  our  ever-accurate  and  ever-cha- 
ritable author, 

'  a  very  lively  intellectual  intercourse  was  sustainerl,  until  a  liabit  of 
intemperance,  in  which  he  had  vainly  sou j^ht  relief,  under  the  pressura   i 
of  domestic  calamity,  raised  a  harrier  between   liim  aiul  persons  of  1 
strict  behaviour.     Some  of  the  letters  of  this  spendthrift  of  the  patri- 
mony uf  genius,  to  Miss  More,  are  entertaining,  and  exhibit  a  good 
L specimen  of  his  vigorous  and  vivacious  pen,  Alas  !  that  nature  should 
have  so  often  to  deplore  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  her  best  gifts.     But 
it  is  Satan's  proudest  exploit  to  make  the  powers  of  man  turn  against 
himself,  &c.' — vol.  i.  p.  IS. 
We  are  not  very  well  informed  as  to  the  particulars  of  Lang- 
home's  life;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  IJoberls  has,  in  (his    i 
instance,  neglected  to  read  the  Iclteis  published  in  his  o\in  book,    i 
Mis  great  anxiety  is  to  rescue  Hannah   More  from  the  snsjiicion 
of  holding  intercourse  with    Laiighorne  alter  lie  formed  certain 
coarse  habits,  here  asciibed  to  his  giief  at  the  loss  of  iiis  wife.    Now, 
hiswifedied  in  170B — long  before  the  dutcof  any  of  the  letters  which 
this  editor  has  printed.     'J'liese  letters  come  down  to  December, 
1770.      In  1777,  the  Poet  was  promoted  by  a  most  conscientious 
prelate,  Dr.  Moss,  toaprebeud  at  W  ells,  and  lie  died  early  iu  l?7y, 
just 
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just  aftf  )■  piiblislitng  liis  '  Owen  of  CarioH,'  What  evidence  have 
we  iiere  of  the  decline  cither  of  intellect  or  reputation  ?  Without 
ascertained  facts  to  go  upon,  Mr.  Roberts  should  scarcely  have 
slept  out  of  his  way  to  hazard  so  broad  an  attack  on  tlie  memory 
of  haugliorne — an  elegant,  if  not  a  great  writer,  and  one  wliose 
poems  are  all  on  the  side  of  virtuous  feeiiiigaud  principle.  There 
betnis  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  some  degree — according  to 
llie  general  fashion  of  his  time — a  man  of  what  is  called  a  con- 
vivial turn — but  in  ialemperance ,  of  all  vices,  nemo  repenle  fait 
turjiixsitiius ;  and  wc  take  it,  that  if  (which  we  nnich  doubt)  he 
ever  deserved  to  be  at  all  gravely  talked  of  as  intemperate,  he  must 
have  been  much  the  same  man  in  this  respect  in  1777  and  1778, 
that  he  had  been  in  1770,  when  Hannah  More  and  he  were 
beslobbering  each  olher  with  gross  llatteries  in  prose  and  ihynie, 
as  silly  and  ridiculous  as  those  which  formed  the  staple  diet  of 
Mr.  Haylej  and  Miss  Seward.  The  cessation  of  their  corre- 
spondence mav  be  sufHciently  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  by 
1777,  Hannah  More  had  established  herself  in  the  great  circles 
of  London,  and  found  more  important  persons  with  whom  to  inter- 
change the  coumion-places  of  literary  adulation. 

We  are  soity  to  add  that  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Roberts, 
even  in  the  laudatory  part  of  our  extract.  Langhorne's  letters^ 
here  piinted,  seem  to  us  most  of  them  feeble,  and  some  of  diem 
by  no  means  over-delicate  things.  The  fullawing  specimen  will 
perhaps  salisfy  our  readers — it  is  from  one  describing  an  illness 
under  \;hith    the  Keclor  of  Blagdon  had  laboured  :  — 

'  General  Bile  led  the  whole  forces  of  Rheumatism  Hay,  Scurvy 
Island,  and  Nervous  Province,  into  tlie  very  centre  and  heart  of  my 
dominions.  I  drew  up  apainst  him  a  body  of  Emetic  Tartars,  under 
the  eoininand  of  General  Ipecacuanha.  These  fought  with  uucomtTiOu 
hravfiy  for  orie  whole  ilay  and  a  night,  made  prodigious  havoc  of  the 
Biliary  forces,  and  took  their  general  prisoner.  A  truce  was  pro- 
claimed for  twenty-four  hours  ;  when  it  appearing  that  a  large  body 
of  the  Biliaries  had  secreted  themselves  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  I  despatched  my  second  battalion,  consisting  of  fort-ign 
troo].is,  chiefly  of  the  provinces  of  Sciuia,  Tamarind,  find  C'rim  'i'ar- 
tary,  under  the  command  of  sub-brigadier  General  Cathartic,  &c.  &c.' 
— pp.  25,  26. 

— And  this  was  addressed  by  a  widowed  gentleman  in  the  prime 
ol  life  to  a  young  unmarried  lady  !  It  nuist  be  ownctl  that  we 
have  improved  in  some  matters  since  the  days  of  '  Owen  of 
Carron.' 

Having  brought  down  her  correspondence  with  Laiiglmrne  till 
she  was  in  her  ihirtv-firsl  year,  Mr.  Roberts  remembers  that  there 
was  a  little  incident  of  an  earlier  period  winch  ought  not  to  have 
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beeti  passed  quite  suh  silentw  ;  and  lie  accordingly  indulges  as 
M'ith  some  mysterious  paragraph!*  on  a  lo%'e-aftair  with  one  Mr, 
Tutiicr,  a  xfniire  of  high  degree  near  Hristol,  which  occurred 
whcu  Hannah  was  only  a  girl  ot  twenty-two.  This  gentleman  had 
some  nieces  at  the  Misses  More's  school,  and  llie}^  invited  the 
two  youngest  of  their  governesses,  Patty  and  Hannah,  to  spend  a 
vacation  with  them  at  his  seat,  Belmont,  where  we  read  *  he  ha<l 
carriages  and  horses' — without  which  indeed  the  carriages  would 
have  signified  little — '  and  everything  to  make  a  visit  agreeable/ 

'The  consequence  was  natural.  She  was  very  clever  and  fasci- 
nating, and  he  was  generous  and  sensible  ;  he  became  attached,  and 
made  his  offer,  which  was  accepted.  He  was  a  man  of  large  forttntf, 
and  she  was  young  and  dependent ;  she  quitted  her  interest  in  the 
concern  of  the  school,  and  was  at  great  expense  in  preparing  and  fit- 
ting herself  out  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  of  large  fortune — [how 
graceful  this  repetition!]  'The  day  was  fixed  more  Uian  once  for  the 
marriage;  and  Mr.  Turner  each  time  postponed  it.  Her  sisters  and 
friends  interfered,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  be  so  treated  and 
trifled  with' — [apt  alliteration  even  here !]  '  He  continued  in  the 
wish  to  marry  her ;  but  her  friends,  after  his  former  conduct,  and 
on  other  accounts,  persevered  in  keeping  up  her  determination  not  to 
renew  the  engagement. 

'  At  their  last  conversation  together,  Mr.  T.  proposed  to  settle  an 
annuity  upon  her,  a  proposal  which  was  with  dignity  and  firmne.is 
rejected,  and  the  intercourse  appeared  to  be  absolutely  at  an  end. 
Let  it  he  recorded,  however,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  gentle- 
man, that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease  till  an  interview  was  obtained  with 
Dr.  Stonehouse,  to  whom  he  declared  Ins  intention  to  secure  to  Miss 
More,  whh  whom  he  had  considered  his  union  as  certain,  an  annual 
wimi  which  might  enable  her  to  ilevote  herself  to  her  literary  pursuits, 
and  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  robbery  he  had  committed 
iijjon  her  time.  Dr.  Stonehouse  consulted  with  the  friends  of  the 
parties,  and  the  constdtation  terminated  in  a  common  opinion  that,  all 
things  con. side  red,  a.  part  of  the  sunt  pio/iosvd  might  be  accepted  Avithout 
the  sacrifice  of  dtliiacy  or  propriety,  and  tlie  settlement  was  made 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  lady,  Dr.  Stonehouse  consenting  to  be- 
come the  agent  and  trustee.  It  was  not,  however,  till  some  time  after 
the  affair  had  been  thus  concluded,  that  the  consent  of  Miss  More 
could  be  ubtairu'd  by  the  importunity  of  her  friends. 

*  The  regard  and  respect  of  Mr.  T.  for  Miss  More  was  continued 
througli  hi.s  life;  her  virtues  and  excellences  were  his  favourite  theme 
among  his  intimate  friends,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  her  n  thoU' 
xuml  jioimds^ — [a  thousand  pouiids  from  a  man  of  lariie  fortune  !  .'"^ 

'  It  has  been  of  importance  to  rescue  thia  great  and  generous 
name  fronj  the  imputation  of  inconstancy*  or  a  calculating  pru- 
dence in  an  atfair  in  which  truth  and  honour  claim  to  be  the  rightful 
arbiters,' — vol.  i,  p.  34. 

This 
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This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  romance  of  whicli  Ciabbe,  with 
tiife  help  of  Cocker,  niiglit  have  made  something.  We  have  no 
doubt — in  spite  of  those  rumours  to  the  contrary  whicli  took  so 
preposterous  a  shape  in  tlie  table-talk  of  Lord  Bjron — that  Miss 
More's  part  in  the  transaction  was  blameless  ;  but  she  certainly 
owes  little  to  the  dull  slipslop  with  which  Mr.  Roberts  has  con- 
trived to  overlay — ofKcuntm  per  absctirius — the  only  page  in  her 
history  that  really  demanded  elucidation.  To  say  tiolliing  of  the 
rest,  he  does  not  even  inform  us  what  the  aniuiity  from  Mr.  Turner 
amounted  to,  nor  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  young  lady 
iinally  to  give  up  all  connexion  with  the  drudgery  of  the  school. 

'^I'lifse  doings  occurred  about  17fJ7.  We  are  next  introduced 
per  saltum  to  Miss  Hannah  on  her  first  deb(lt  in  the  society  of 
London,  a.  tj.  1774.  Mr.  Roberta,  however,  takes  care  to  tell  us 
iiotbtiig  of  the  immediate  circnmstances  that  carried  her  to  the 
metropolis,  or  of  the  friends  whom  she  had  there  to  receive  her. 
Atl  tiiat  appears  distinctly  is,  that  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  town, 
she  sent  to  some  friend  a  description  of  her  sensations  on  first 
seeing  Garrick  play  Lear,  which  by  some  means  reached  the  hands 
of  the  great  actor  himself,  and  so  pleased  him  that  he  sought  the 
acr|uaintance  of  the  writer,  who,  '  nothing  loath,'  was  presently 
all  but  domesticated  beneath  his  roof,  and  through  him  and  his 
affectionate  wife  received  on  terms  of  cordial  kindness  into  all 
their  wide  and  splendid  circle — including  Reynolds,  Burke,  and 
Johnson — all  the  dramatis  personec,  in  short,  of  Boswell.  Misa 
More's  lively  talents  for  conversation,  coupled  with  strong  .sense 
and  good  temper,  and  we  must  add,  alavish-enough  expenditure 
of  flattery,  ere  long  established  her  as  a  general  favourite  in  this 
brilliant  society.  The  foundresses  of  the  Has  Bleu — the  Mon- 
tagues, Carters,  Veseys,  and  Boscawens — welcomed  her  sis  a 
sister  spirit.  Stimulated  in  turn  by  their  approbation,  and  ihiit 
of  better  judges  than  them,  she  turned  to  her  literature  with  re- 
doubled energy;  and  fioni  this  lime  the  important  part  of  her 
personal  history  may  be  read  with  sufficient  accuracy,  for  a  Imig 
series  of  years  together,  in  that  of  a  succession  of  works,  all  in  then 
season  popular — atl  commendable  for  moral  tone  ;  almost  all 
considerably  above  mediocrity  in  point  of  literary  execution;  and 
some  of  diem  well  worthy  to  outlive  their  century. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  the  minuter  particulars 
of  this  period  of  Hannah's  career, — the  statistics,  so  to  speak,  of 
her  earlier  authorship.  The  number  of  copies  printed,  and  the 
amotmt  of  protils  received,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  set  down  in 
every  literary  biography  :  the  comparison  of  such  things  at  one 
period  and  another  often  leads  to  curious  and  instructive  deduc- 
tions.    But  to  views  of  this  kind  the  present  writer  is  quite  blind; 
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indeed,  so  little  interest  does  lie  feel  in  the  merely  literary  part  of 

his  iiiibject.  that  lio  has  not  even  enumerateil  tlie  more  important 
of  Mrs.  More's  works  in  the  order  in  which  lliey  were  written. 
As  iir  the  collective  edition  of  1 8 JO  the  several  pieces  are  arranged 
without  reference  to  chronology — it  is  out  of  onr  power  to  supply 
these  defects  on  the  present  occasion.  We  lioj)e  the  intelligent 
boukhc'ller,  from  whose  house  all  her  belter  treatises  issued,  will 
be  induced,  should  another  repritkl  be  called  for,  lo  aftix  accurate 
dates,  and  such  odicr  illiistratioiis  as  may  be  properly  expected 
now  that  his  venerable  friend  is  no  more,  ll  appears  that  the 
tragedy  of  '  Percy,'  which  was  brought  out  with  eminent  success 
in  1777,  under  Uarricli's  patronage,  and  with  a  prologue  from  his 
pen,  brouglil  her,  of  llioatrical  protils,  GOOL,  and  from  Mr.  CadcH, 
for  the  copyright,  loOl.  more.  Tiiis,  in  those  days,  was  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  be  realized  by  a  single  piece;  arid  CadeEl  published 
of  the  fir/it  edition,  four  thousand  copies,  a  then  very  large  impres- 
sion. These  details  arc  almost  the  ouly  ones  of  the  sort  which  we 
meet  widi  in  tliis  part  of  the  book. 

'  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower,'  a  flimsy  enough  ballad,  in  the  style 
then  so  much  in  fashion  among  the  admirers  of  the  '  Relitjues,' 
Mas  the  first  thing  she  put  forth  after  her  reception  into  the  great 
world  of  letters.  Johnson,  ever  a  lenient  critic  to  comely  young 
ladieS;,  dropped,  or  suppressed,  his  usual  contempt  for  compo- 
sitions of  thb  school,  and  instead  of  treating  her  to  another  such 
stanza  as — 

'  I  put  my  fiat  upon  my  head, 

And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 

With  his  hat  in  hia  hand,'  ■ 
lie  condescended  to  indite  a  quatrain,  whicti  Ilanuali,  accepting  it 
no  doubt  as  a  compliment  to  the  authoress  rather  than  her  heroine, 
proudly  engrafted  on  the  text  of  her  second  edition  :  here  it  is— 
valeal  quantum : — 

'My  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repell'd 

Which  guileful  beauty  threw, 
But  goodness  hoard  and  grace  beheld 

Must  every  heart  subdue.' 
As  we  advance  from  the  juvenile  'Search  after  Happiness,'  to 
.the   '  Bai  Bleu,' — an  elaborate  eidogy  on  the  club  so  styled — and 
'which  Johnson  (therein  highly  extolled)  calls,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,   '  a  great  performance,'  it  is   easy  to  trace  the  progress  of 
both  Ciisc  and  strength  in  Hannah  More's  diction  and  versification. 
Johnson,  in  the  lastyear  of  his  life,  is  said  to  liave  told  Sir  William 
Forbes,  that  he  considered  her  as  *  the   best  versificatrix   in   ihe 
English  language.'     As  most  of  her  poetical  pieces  are  now  for- 
gotten, 
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gotten,  \VG  might,  peiiiaps,  amuse  our  readers  by  a  few  speci- 
mens of  them  ;  but  we  can  hardly  aftbrd  space  enougli  for  tlie 
correspondence,  which  is  wholly  new.  It  strikes  us  that  '  Percy' 
is  oil  a  par  with  any  tragedy  of  its  day,  except  'Douglas  ;^  and 
that  if  Hannah  hod  persisted,  she  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
produce  very  tolerable  plays.  The  power  of  her  expression  in 
prose  was,  iu  her  best  lime,  admirable;  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  very  clever  dramatic  management  in  not  a  few  of  her  Tales.  But 
this  field  was  soon  shut  to  her  for  ever  by  the  increasing  sternness  of 
her  leligious  views.  She  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  by  contri- 
buting plaj's,  however  pure,  to  the  existing  stage,  she  should  be 
heightening  its  general  attraction  as  a  place  of  amusement;  and 
considering  tlie  English  theatre  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  projli- 
gale  in  the lilcraiuni (if  the  world!  (see  her  Works,  vol,  ii.  p.  130), 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  abjure  it,  and  all  its  concerns,  for  ever. 
i\fter  a  little  while  she  conld  scarcely  be  persuaded  even  to  wit- 
ness the  representation  of  her  own  '  Percy.'  Considering  that  she 
owed  80  much,  in  every  possible  way,  to  the  Garricks,  continued 
during  twenty  years  to  be  domesticated  nearly  six  months  of  the 
twelve  under  that  roof,  and  has  borne  most  touching  testimony  to 
the  amiable  virtues  of  both  the  great  actor  and  his  wife,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  imagine  a  more  sterling  instance  of  self-love  sacri- 
liced  to  princi])le,  tlnm  we  have  before  us  in  this  successful 
authoress's  early  and  dccitlcd  secession  from  the  drama.  In  the 
collective  edition  of  her  Works  (vol.  ii.)  she  has  inserted  an  apology 
for  reprinting  her  tragedies,  which  includes  a  dissertation  on  the 
tendency  of  stage  amusements,  written  in  her  happiest  manner. 
Wc  cannot  pretend  to  go  along  with  her  sweeping  denunciations 
of  the  wliole-aflTair  ;  but  as  to  the  particulars  on  which  she  chiefly 
enlarges,  she  must  receive  the  concurrence  of  every  thinking  per- 
son— certainly  of  every  conscientious  parent. 

Hannah  More,  to  her  honour  be  it  observed,  is  careful,  in  this 
her  '  HiatTiomaalyx,*  to  distinguish  Shakspcare  from  other  writers 
of  die  class  she  is  condemning.  Her  eulogy  of  liini  is  lofty  and 
eloquent ;  but  tiie  reader  perceives  that  she  patronizes,  after  all, 
only  the  liowdlcr  ICdilion.  If  she  had  ever  read  Shakspcare 
in  '  Bowdlcr'  for  herself,  which,  of  course,  she  had  too  much  wit 
to  do,  she  would  have  discovered  that  the  cxpurgator  has  excluded 
only  that  class  of  impurities  from  which,  as  she  justly  observes, 
lluie  is  the  least  likelihood  of  sciious  mischief  resulting  to  any 
June  luiinl.  \\  helher  from  innocence  or  haste,  Mr.  Bowdler  has 
left  the  more  iltlicate  poisnn  as  he  found  it,  IJut,  in  tiulh,  the 
whole  notion  of  a  mutihiled  Othello,  or  Anthony  ami  Cleopatra — - 
(to  say  nothing  of  Falstaff,  Sec.) — is  absurd  and  ridiculous  :  hardly 
less  so,  we  must  confess,  than  that  of  the  amiable  young  lady  who 
•walked  into  a  certain  bookseller's  shop  a  few  months  ago  with  a 
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blurred  ami  blotted  volume  ofBvroii  in  her  bag;  and  being  asked 
to  explain  her  errand,  answered  liiat  she  had  come  to  ireat  for  the 
publication  of  a'  Family  Don  Juan.'  It  seems  obvious  enough, 
tbut  the  only  expurgation  which  is  either  necessary  or  practically 
useful,  is  that  wliicli  every  discreet  person  performs  instinctively 
when  called  upon  to  read  Sliakspearc  aloud  in  a  dojuestic  circle. 

Mrs.  More  makes  no  apology  of  this  kind  for  tlie  republication 
of  her  '  Sacrt'd   Dramas.'      These,   too,    IkuI  in    iheir  day  great, 
popularity,  and   perhaps  they  are   still  not  without  their  share  of ' 
favour.     They  appear  to  tis,  however,  very  dull  things — so  inucli 
so  that  we  hardly  woiuler  at  Peter  I'iudar's  iVequent  sajcastns  upon 
'  The  holy  dranvas  of  Miss  Hannah  More, 
Where  all  the  Nine  with  little  Moses  snorc.' 

But  their  literary  lead  is  not  the  worst.     We  own   that  we   are 
obliged  to  regard  them  as  not  entirely  above  some  of  the  criticism^ 
which  she  herself,  in  tiie  preface  to  '  Percy,'  bestowed  on  the  old 
Mysteries  and  Moralities;  pieces  '  in  which  events  too  solenin  for 
exhibition,  and  subjects  loo   a«ful   for  detail,  are  brought  befur^, 
the  audience   with  a   formal    gravity   more    otJensive   thnii    levityj 
Itself."      Not   to  take  specimens  of  v\hat  mc  must  consider  as  a1 
positively  injurious  class,  let  us  ask  whether  any  good  puipose  car 
be  answered   by   such  grotesque  caricaturing  as  we  have  in  hei 
David — who  exclaims,  on  first  sight  oi  Goliath, — 
•  But  soft ! — what  unknown  prodigy-  appears  ? 
A  moving  mountain  cased  in  polished  brass !' 

Or  in  such  Brobdignag  swagger  as  this: — 
'  GoL  By  Ashdod's  fane,  thou  ly'st ! 
Thou  insect  M'anior,  since  thou  dar'at  me  thus. 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  limbs, 
Dissever'd  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  feed 
The  fierce  blood •snufling  vulture.     Mark  me  well — 
Around  my  spear  Til  twist  thy  shining  locks, 
And  toss  in  air  thy  head,  all  gnsh'd  with  wounds, 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv'ritjg  with  the  dire  convulsion 
Of  recent  death! — Arl  thou  noi  lerrijied?'  &c.  kc. 

Miss  More's  lighter  poems,  such   as   '  Bonner's  Ghost,'    the 
*  Heroic  Epistle  to  Miss  Home/  the  '  Ode  to  Garrick's  Dog  Dra- 
gon,' and  so  forth,  had,  as  these  letters  show,  a  prodigious  vogue.^ 
Walpole    appears   to   have   thought   himself   honoured    by   beingjT 
allowed  to  print  some  of  them,  in  the  most  lavish  style  of  splen-J 
dour,  at  the  press  of  Strawberry  Hii! — in  short,  they  were  eniiuentlj 
the  fashion.     They  are  now  immersed  in  l.,ethe — all  btit  a  few 
terse  couplets,  wliich  have   floated  down  to  the  existing  race  on 
the  stream  of  oral  citation,  and  are   now  often  in  the  mouths  of 
people  who  fancy  tliey  bcloirg  to  Swift  or  Gay.     Such  are — 
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'  He  thought  the  world  to  liiin  was  known, 

Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town.' — 
'  In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find, 

All  think  their  little  set  mankind.' — 
'  Small  habits  -well  pursued  betimes 

May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes.'- — 
livery  one  knows  by  heart  two  couplets  in  her  Flario,  touching 
*  the  good  old  times  :' — 

'  Love  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties. 

And  suitors  galloped  o'er  two  counties 

The  ball  s  fair  partner  to  behold, 

And  humbly  hope  she  caught  no  cold.' 
But  we  have  wandered  too  far  from  the  biography,  and  must 
return  to  Hannah  as  mixing  with  the  literati  of  the  Johnsonian 
cycle.  We  already  hinted  tiiatshe  was  accused  of  dealing  largely 
iu  rtattery  among  tlie  established  'lions'  of  tlic  day;  and  uo- 
ihing,  certainly,  can  be  more  fulsome  than  the  style  in  which  the 
letters  now  published  show  her  to  have  bespattered  Garrick, 
Johnson,  Airs.  Montagu,  and  the  leading  biueslockiugs.  Bosweli 
tells  us,  that  when  Johnson  complained  of  her  flattering  liim  so 
grossly  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  ask  Miss  Reynolds  to  give  her  a 
bint  on  the  subject,  somebody  observed,  that  she  flattered  Garrick 
also ;  '  Aye/  said  ihc  doctor,  '  and  she  is  in  the  right  there — Hrst 
she  has  the  world  with  hov;  and,  secondly,  (Jarrick  rewards  lier. 
/  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  better 
market.' — (Croker's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  152.)  And  Mrs.  Thrale 
has  recorded  a  surly  enough  rebuke  which  the  doctor  found  it 
necessary  to  administer  directly  on  a  subsequent  occasion  ;  viz. — ■ 
'  Consider,  madam,  what  your  Hattery  is  worth  before  yon  choke 
me  with  it.' — {fbid.,  vol.  v.  p.  i!54.)  But  whoever  rcad.>)  this  '  Corre- 
spondence' will  do  Hannah  More  justice  on  this  score,  and  acquit 
her  of  any  very  serious  degree  of  insincerity.  It  is  obvious  that 
she  came  from  Bristol  to  London  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  with 
all  the  fresh  extatic  cndrusinsm  of  a  country  girl  of  seventeen  ;  and 
when,  instead  of  having  Jolnison  pointed  out  to  her  as  he  rolled 
along  itic  pavement  of  Fleet  Street,  and  gazing  at  Garrick  from 
the  side  boxes,  in  company  with  I'atty  and  Sally,  and  two  or  three 
of  their  little  pupils,  she  foinid  herself  at  once  admitted  to  the 
inniu.st  circle  of  the  literary  and  iheatrical  magnates,  it  is  not  won- 
derful— we  like  her  all  the  better  for  it — tliat  her  feelings  were 
apt  to  overllow  iu  language  and  gesture  rather  too  warm  for  llie 
accustomed  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone.  Once  or  twice 
she  seems  to  have  taken  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  was  not  in  a 
concatenatioji  accordingly;  but  he,  it  is  plain,  swallowed  the  dose 
habitually  with  a  good  enough  grace,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Garrick  or  any  of  the  other  patients  ever  rebelled  at  all. 
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The  doctor  appears  to  iiave  liked  Ilaiinali  from  llie  first;  and 
wc  liope  Mr.  Crokcr  is  qiiit€  right  in  discrediting  the  stor^  of 
his  having  ct<T  said,  *  Slic  did  not  gain  upon  him;  siic  was  an 
empty-headed  woman.' — (Uoswefl,  vol.  iii.  p.  413.)  As  for  Gar- 
rick,  in  that  houf.e  she  was  forthwith  christened  'The  Tenth 
^lusc/  and  then  for  shnrtiuss,  and  still  more  rctinedly,  '  Mjss 
Nine.'  Tlie  flattery  whicFi  slie  received  was,  in  fact,  so  extrava- 
gant, that  she  must  have  been  pthl)le-hcarted  not  to  render  what 
was  obviously  expected  in  return.  Bishops  and  Judges  shook 
tlieir  ambrosial  curls  at  her  footstool,  and  some  of  iheni  indited 
encomiastic  twaddle  in  heathen  langnages  wliich  their  '  Pia 
Virgo'  could  not  undcrsttind;  ihe  great  ladies  of  llie  blue  on\ev 
■were  encliMUtcd  with  llie  oppoitunily  of  mingling  condeseension 
■with  admiration;  and  Horace  Walpole  paid  his  '  Saint  Hannah,' 
as  he  called  her,  tlie  highest  compliment  in  his  power,  that  of 
so  conducling  himself  towards  her  on  all  occasions  as  to  leave  her 
when  he  expired  in  tlje  full  belief  that,  though  not  a  Christian  in 
Mr.  lioberts's  sense  of  the  word,  l«e  was  as  good  a  Christian  as 
most  of  the  prelates  on  the  bench  ;  and,  wonder  of  wonders !  *  a 
■wit  without  malevolence,' 

Nothing  can  he  more  amusingly  unsophisticated  than  some  of 
the  humble  and  aflectionale  Patty  More's  letters  to  the  sisterhood 
left  at  Bristol ;  the  following  passages  belong  to  the  very  first 
chapter  of  Hannah's  Life  in  London: — 

'  Since  I  wrote  last,  Hiumah  lias  been  introduced  by  Miss  Reynolds  to 
Baretti,  and  to  Edmund  Burke  (the  sublime  and  beautiful  Edmund 
Burke!)  From  a  large  party  of  literary  persons  assemhled  at  Sir 
Joshua's,  she  received  the  most  encouraging  comfjliments  ;  and  the 
spirit  with  which  she  returned  them  was  acknowledged  by  all  present, 
as  .Miss  Reynolds  informed  poor  vs.  Miss  R.  repeat*!  her  little  poem 
[Sir  Eldred]  by  heart,  with  which  also  the  great  Johnson  is  mucb 
pleased.' 

'  We  have  paid  another  visit  to  Miss  Reynolds.  She  had  sent  to 
engage  Dr.  Percy  (Percy's  collection— now  you  know  him),  quite  a 
sprightly  modern,  instead  of  a  rusty  antique,  as  I  expected.  He  was 
no  sooner  gone,  than  the  most  amiable  and  obliging  of  women  (Miss 
Reynolds)  ordered  the  coach,  to  take  ns  to  Dr.  Johnson's  ivry  own 
ftmiw;  yes,  Abyssinia's  Johnson!  Dictionary  Johnson  1  llambier's, 
Idler's,  and  Irene's  Juhnson!  Can  yon  picture  to  yourselves  the 
palpitation  of  our  Fiearts  as  we  approached  hia  mansion  ?  Miss  Rey- 
nolds told  the  doctor  of  all  our  rapturous  exclamationB  on  the  road. 
He  shook  his  .'Scientific  bead  at  Hannah,  and  said,  '•  She  was  a  silly 
thing."  When  our  visit  was  ended,  lie  called  for  his  hat  (as  it 
rained),  to  attend  us  down  a  very  long  entry  to  our  coach,  and  not 
Rasselas  could  have  acquitted  himself  more  rii  cnvalk'r.  We  are 
engaged  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua's,  Wednesday  evening.  What  do 
you  think  of  us  ?     I  foigot  to  mention,  that  not  finding  Johnson  in 
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his  little  parlour  when  we  came  in,  Hannah  seated  Iierself  in  his  great 
chair,  hopinir  to  catch  a  little  ray  of  his  genius  ;  when  he  heard  it, 
he  laugJied  heartily,  and  told  her  it  was  a  chair  on  whicli  he  never 
sat.' — pp.  49,  50. 

But  Patty's  eiillnisiasm  is  even  surpassed  by  Hannah's — in  her 
account  of  a  visit  to  Pope's  villa. 

*  I  have  visited  the  mansion  of  the  tuneful  Alexander.  I  have 
ratnhied  through  the  immortal  shades  of  TvTickenhani ;  I  liave  trodden 
the  haunts  of  the  9\A'an  of  Thames.  I  could  not  be  honest  for  the  life 
of  me ;  from  the  grotto  1  stole  two  bits  of  stone,  from  the  garden  a 
sprig  of  laurel,  and  from  one  of  tlie  bed-chambers  a  pen.' 

\^'bat  follows  belongs  to  the  next  jear,  177.'>,  when  they  again 
repeated  liieir  visit  to  London.     Hannah  herself  writes  : — 

'  I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  Hill  Street,  Berlteley 
Square,  at  a  crrlain  Mrs.  Montngtt'i,  a  name  not.  lotalltf  obscttre.  The 
party  consisted  of  herself,  Mrs.  Ciirter,  Dr,  Johnson,  Solander, 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Sir  Joshua  (the  idol  of  every 
company),  some  other  persons  of  high  rank  and  less  wit,  and  your 
humble  servant:  a  party  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  table 
of  Lelius  or  of  Atticus.  I  felt  myself  a  worm,  the  more  a  worm 
for  the  consequence  which  was  given  me,  by  mixing  me  with  such 
a  society ;  but,  as  I  told  IMrs.  Boscawen,  and  with  great  truth,  I  had 
an  opjiortunity  of  making  an  experiment  of  my  heart,  by  which  1 
learnt  that  I  was  not  envious,  for  I  certainly  did  not  repine  at  being 
the  meanest  person  in  company.' — vol.  i.  p.  53. 

This  is  from  a  letter  of  Sister  Patty's,  in  the  next  year  again, 
the  third  of  the  London  excursions  : — 

'  London,  1776. — If  a  wedding  should  take  place  before  our  return, 
don't  be  siiiprised, — between  the  mother  of  Sir  Eldred,  and  the  father 
of  my  much-loved  Irene ;  nay,  Mrs.  Montagu  says  if  tender  words  are 
the  precursors  of  connubial  eng^ements,  we  may  expect  great  things ; 
for  it  is  nothing  but  "child,"  "little  fool,"  "love,"  and  "dearest." 
After  much  critical  discourse,  he  turns  round  to  me,  and  with  one  of 
his  most  amSable  looks,  which  must  be  seen  to  form  the  least  idea  of 
it,  be  says,  "  I  have  heard  that  you  are  engaged  in  the  useful  and  ho- 
nourable employment  of  teaching  young  ladies."  Upon  which,  wttli 
all  the  same  ease,  familiarity,  and  confidence,  we  should  have  done 
had  only  otir  own  dear  Dr.  Stonehousc  been  present,  we  entered  upon 
the  history  of  our  birth,  parentage,  and  education;  showing  how  we 
were  born  with  more  desires  than  guineas ;  and  how,  as  years  in- 
creased our  appetites,  the  cupboard  at  home  began  to  grow  too  small 
to  gratify  them  ;  and  how,  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed,  and  a  blanket, 
we  set  out  to  seek  our  fortunes;  and  how  we  found  a  great  bouse, 
with  nothing  in  it ;  and  how  it  was  like  to  remain  so,  till,  looking  into 
our  knowledge-bo.\es,  we  happened  to  find  a  little  turning,  a  good 
thing  when  land  is  gone,  or  rather  none  :  and  so  at  last,  by  giving  a 
little  of  this  little  laming  to  those  who  had  less,  we  got  a  good  store 
of  gold  in  return  ;  but  how,  alas  !  we  wanted  the  wit  to  keep  it,     "I 
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love  you  both,"  cried  the  inamorato — "  I  love  you  all  five — I  never  was 
at  Bristol  — I  will  come  on  purpose  to  see  you — what !  five  women  Uva 
happily  together! — 1  \vill  come  and  sec  you — I  have  spent  a  happy 
evening — I  am  glad  I  came — God  for  ever  bless  you;  you  live  lives 
to  ahame  duchesses.'*  He  took  his  leave  \vith  so  much  warmth  and 
tenderness,  we  were  quite  affected  at  his  manner. 

'  If  Hannah's  head  stands  proof  against  all  the  adulation  and  kind- 
ness of  the  great  folks  here,  why  then,  I  will  venture  to  say  nothing 

of  this  kind  will  hurt  her  liereafter Two  carriages  at  the  door — 

Mrs,  Boscawen  and  Sir  Joshua!  ' — vol.  i.  p.  67. 

In  llie  summer  of  1782  Mrs.  More  spent  some  time  at  Oxford, 
and  here  again  she  iiad  the  good  fortune  lo  meet  the  Rambler,  on 
a  spot  where  he  seems  aUvaj.s  to  have  been  disposed  to  show  him- 
self in  his  most  agreeable  colouin  : — 

'  Jj/iie  13. — Who  do  yon  think  is  my  principal  Cicerone  ?  Only 
Dr.  Johnson  I  and  we  do  so  gallant  it  ahout !  You  cannot  imagine 
with  what  delight  he  showed  me  every  part  of  his  own  College,  Dr. 
Adams,  the  master  of  Pembroke,  had  contrived  a  very  pretty  piece 
of  gallantry.  After  dinner  Johnson  begged  to  conduct  me  to  see  the 
College,  he  would  let  no  one  show  it  me  but  himself, — ''  This  was 
my  room;  this  Shenstone's,  Here  we  walked,  there  we  played  aS 
cricket,"  When  we  came  into  the  common  i-oom,  we  spied  a  fina 
large  print  of  Jolmson,  framed  and  hang  up  that  very  morning, 
with  this  motto,  "  And  is  itol  Johnson  mirsjimsetf  a  host  V  Uudei^ 
which  stared  you  in  the  face,  "  From  Miss  More'i  HeiisHiJity,'* 
This  little  incident  amused  us; — but,  alas!  Johnson  looks  very  ill 
indeed — spiritless  and  wan.  However,  he  made  an  effort  to  bd 
cheerful,  and  I  exerted  myself  much  to  make  him  so.' — vol,  i, 
pp.  201,  262, 

We  cannot  quote  these  interesting  lines  without  expressing  tbd 
pleasure  with  whicli  we  have  lately  heard  that  the  space  belweeil 
Pembroke  College  and  Christ  (Jhurih  is  about  to  be  cleared  and 
decorated ;  and  suggesting  tliut  now  is  the  time  to  open  a  subJ 
scriptiou  for  a  stattie  of  Johnson  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  gald 
of  Pembroke. 

In  May,  1783,  the  year  before  Johnson  died,  Mrs.  More,  agaid 
domesticated  with  Mrs.  Garrick,  thus  writes  to  her  sister  Sarah: — 

'  Saturday  we  had  a  dinner  at  home,  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Hamilton,  thd 
Kennicotts,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Poor  Jolmson  exerted  himself  exJ 
ceedingly  ;  but  he  was  very  ill,  aTid  looked  so  dreadfully  that  it  quitd 
grieved  me.  He  is  more  mild  and  complacent  than  he  used  to  be, 
llis  sickness  seems  to  have  softened  his  mind,  without  having  at  all 
weakened  it.    J  was  struck  with  the  mild  radiance  of  this  setting  sun,' 

Mrs.  More  never  saw  him  again  ;  nor,  though  her  subscquenf 
correspondence  contains  many  atieclionate  and  respectful  alluj 
sions  lo  his  character,  does  it  aft'ord  Mr.  Roberts  any  handle  fof 
connecting  with  her  name — by  dovetailing  into  liiis   book — *  ajf 
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anonymous  paper  found  in  her  desk/  in  whicli  somebody  tells  a 
long  and  circumstanlial  story  of  the  Doctor's  btiiig  converted  to  a 
full  belief  in,  and  reliance  on  the  pro|>itiaUon  of  our  Saviour,  by 
tbe  oral  adniotiilions  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  the  letters  of  a  young 
clergyman  of  tl)e  name  of  Wiustanley,  wlio  had  been,  througli 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  introduced  to  Johnson  as  of  '  views  and 
diameter'  particularly  snited  to  serve  him  in  his  then  con- 
dition (vol.  i.  p.  S7fJ).  We  cannot  tliink  it  our  duty  to  quote 
at  length  this  wholly  unauihenticated  record  of  wl*at  tlie  bio- 
grapher modestly  styles  '  very  interesting  particulars  not  generally 
known,'  about  the  death-bed  of  Dr.  Johnson.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Roberts  meant  wtll  when  he  introduced  the  paper  into 
1)18  woik  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  so  doing  he  has 
exiiibitcd  a  remarkablej  and  what  ought  to  be  a  ineniorableexampte, 
of  the  indiscretion  in  which  authors  of  bis  class  are  apt  to  indulge 
when  they  see  or  fancy  the  slightest  opportunity  of  insinuating  any- 
thing to  the  disparagement  of  the  rational  and  immense  majority  of 
the  religious  public  in  this  country, — their  faith  and  tlieir  practice. 
The  pailiculars  of  V)r.  Johnson's  last  illness  are  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  the  world,  except  Mr.  Roberts,  and  those  whose 
reading  is,  like  his,  conlined  to  the  library  of  a  sect.  We  have 
a  minute  account  of  it,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  houi",  from  the 
pens  of  the  friends  who  watched,  with  affectionate  reverence,  over 
the  closing  scene  of  this  great  and  good  man.  We  have  the  full 
narrative  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  the  diary  of  one  of  the  two 
well  known  and  eminently  respectable  clergymen  of  the  church, 
who  attended  him  daily.  We  have  the  diary  of  Mr.  Wiadliani, 
and  that  of  Mr,  Windham's  servant;  and  whatever  his  physician 
\}\.  Hrocklesby  had  to  tell,  he  also  has  freely  told.  Jnow  all 
Mr.  Latrobe's  part  in  the  affair  was,  that  he  called  at  Dr.  John- 
son's three  days  before  his  deadi,  but  did  nut  see  the  doctor. 
(See  '  Crokcr's  Boswell,'  vol.  v.  p.  32'2.)  Mr.  Croker's  annihi- 
lation of  the  Christian  Observer's  edition  of  the  romance  about 
Mr.  Latrobe  is  complete  and  perfect;  and  as  to  the  story  of 
Mr.  Wiustanley,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  do  such  person  is  named, 
either  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  or  in  any  other  of  the  accounts  of 
Jolinson's  Life  hitherto  published.  'I'he  whole  of  this  circum- 
stantial narrative  is,  therefore,  n  dream,  a  blunder,  or  more  pro- 
bably a  bungling  piece  of  quackery — a  '  pious  fraud.*  In  any 
vieWj  this  attempt  to  persuade  us  tiiat  iyy.  Jolinson's  mind  was 
not  made  up  as  to  the  great  fundameutal  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion,  until  it  was  enforced  on  him  in  extremis  by  sectarian  or 
methodistical  zeal,  cannot  redound  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Roberts's 
understanding.  U  he  had  condescended  to  peruse  the  Doctor's  own 
*  Prayers  and  Meditations,'  he  would  have  fuiind  him  to  have  been, 
aa  far  back  as  bis  religious  feelings  can  be  traced,  fully  convinced 
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of  the  propilialory  aneriftcf.  In  ihe  prayer  on  his  birthday  in 
1738,  transcribed  by  himself  thirty  years  afterwords,  he  expressly 
states  his  hope  of  salvation  to  be  '  through  llie  sal'ufaction  of  Jesus 
Clirist.'  And  in  this  faith  as  he  had  lived,  so  undoubtedly  he  died. 
Almost  his  last  words  to  Dr.  Brocklesby  were  to  recommend  Dr. 
'Clarke's  sermons,  '  because  they  are  the  fullest  on  Ihe  Atonement.' 

There  is,  we  repeat,  not  the  shadow  of  reason  for  believing  that 
Mrs.  More  attaclied  any  importance  to  the  contents  of  the  anony- 
mous sheet  in  question.  Had  site  placed  credence  in  the  docu- 
ment, siie  would,  no  doubt,  iiave  taken  some  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing it,  in  the  course  of  her  own  constant  intercourse  with  the 
booksellers.     But  enough  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

This  book  renders  important  service  to  the  memory  of  Garrick, 
in  whom  the  light  frothy  vanity,  almost  inseparable  from  his  profes- 
sional place  and  character,  ap]>ears  to  have  been  combined  with 
ninny  solid  and  admirable  virtues.  The  household  of  this  tirst  of 
players  seems  to  have  been,  in  every  respect,  tijat  of  a  getitleniau 
and  a  Christian  ;  and  we  only  regret  that  Mrs.  More  should  have 
brought  iier  parting  eulogy  to  what  we  must  consider  as  a  trivial 
and  almost  ludicrous  conclusion.  She  winds  up  her  praises  of  her 
'  warm,  steady,  disinterested  friend'  by  bearing  testimony  to  the 
memorable  facts,  that  she  '  never  saw  a  card  in  iiis  house,'  nor 
met,  '  save  once,  a  brother-actor  at  his  table  1' 

There  is  something  very  toucliing  in  this  account  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick's  behaviour  the  day  after  liis  funeral — 

'On  Wednesday  night  we  came  to  the  Adelphi — to  this  house! 
She  bore  it  «-ith  great  tranquillity;  but  what  was  my  surprise  to  see 
her  go  alone  into  the  chamber  and  bed,  in  which  he  had  died  that 
day  fortnight !  She  had  a  deliglit  in  it  beyond  expression.  1  asked 
lier  the  next  day  how  she  went  through  it  ?  She  told  me  very  well  ; 
that  she  first  prayed  with  great  composure,  then  went  and  kissed  the 
dear  bed,  and  got  into  it  with  a  sud  pleasure.' 

Afier  the  lapse  of  a  niontli,  she  writes  from  her  friend's  villa  at 
Hampton  : — 

'  February,  1779. — We  have  been  at  this  sweet,  and  once  cheer- 
ful, place  near  a  week.  Alas  !  it  has  lost  its  perfume,  yet  it  is 
in  great  beauty;  the  weather  is  fine,  the  verdure  charming ;  "and 
could  we  pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,"  all  would  appear 
as  beautiful  as  it  used  to  do.  Our  first  entrance  was  sad  enough. 
Dragon  looked  as  lie  used  to  do,  and  ran  up  to  meet  his  master. 
Poor  Mrs.  Garrick  went  and  shut  her.self  up  for  half  an  hour.  Not  a 
sigh  escapes  our  jioor  friend  that  she  can  r'.'straiu.  \l'heH  I  expressed 
my  surprise  at  her  Rclf-roiiimand,  slit;  answered,  "  Groans  and  com- 
[iluints  are  very  well  for  those  M'ho  are  to  mourn  for  a  little  while, 
but  a  sorrow  that  is  to  last  for  Hfe,  will  not  be  violent  and  romantic."  * 

A  year  later  Hannah  thus  writes  again  from  Hani|>ton — 

•Poor  Mrs.  Garrick  is  a  greater  recluse  than  ever,  and  has  quite  a 
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Imtfor  at  tlie  tliouglits  of  mixing  in  the  worltl  again.  On  her  wedding 
day  she  went  to  thu  jiblwy,  where  she  staid  a  gooil  ivhile  ;  and  she 
said  she  had  been  to  spend  the  morning  on  her  huaband'a  grave: 
where,  for  the  future,  she  should  always  pass  her  wedding  days. 
Yet  »he  seems  cheerful,  and  never  indulges  the  kast  melancholy  in 
company.' 

Mrs,  More's  letters  abound  in  wise  and  witty  remarks  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  out  of  wliicii  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  select  an 
amusing  and  interesting  chapter  (i(  Ana.  Let  a  few  specimens 
suffice ; — 

'  Poetry  is  like  brown  bread  ;  those  who  make  it  at  home,  never 
approve  of  what  they  meet  with  elsewhere.' 

'  Pope  is  the  eternal  embellisher  of  common  sense,  common  life, 
and  just  thinking  :  every  line  is  a  maxim  or  a  portrait.' 

'  Bristol  is  as  bad  as  London,  without  being  as  good.' 

'  I  wsed  to  wonder  why  people  should  be  so  fond  of  the  company 
of  their  physician,  till  I  recollected  that  he  is  the  only  person  with 
whom  one  dares  talk  continually  of  oneself,  without  interruption,  con- 
tradiction, or  censure.' 

In  17B9,  the  day  after  Hannah  ivitncssed  llic  king's  procession 
to  return  tlianks  for  his  recovery  at  St.  Paul's,  she  says, — 

'  It  is  sometimes  diverting,  though  sad,  to  see  how  party  triumphs 
over  probity.  1  was  on  Saturday  at  a  very  great  dinner  at  Lord 
Somers's,  and  could  find  out  the  party  principles  of  each  one  of  the 
company,  only  by  his  saying  how  the  king  looked,  and  what  degree 
of  attention  he  gave  to  the  service,' 

Of  one  of  what  we  may  call  the  sentimental  class  of  preachers 
she  well  says, — 

'  I  think  he  very  injuriously  prefers  complexional  feeling  to  those 
right  actions  wliich  are  performed  by  people  of  a  sober  character, 
purely  from  a  sense  of  duty.  la  not  this  setting  the  virtues  of  the 
constitution  above  the  Christian  graces,  and  preferring  that  goodness 
wiiich  proceeds  from  a  kindly  combination  of  the  elements,  to  the  dif- 
ficult exertion  of  religious  principle?  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  such 
divinity  revolts  me.  Sensibility  appears  to  me  to  be  neither  good  nor 
evil  in  itself,  but  in  its  application.  Under  the  influence  of  Christian 
principle  it  makes  saints  and  martyrs  j  ill  directed  or  uncontrolled  it 
is  a  snare,  atid  the  source  of  every  temptation ;  besides,  as  people 
cannot  get  it  if  it  is  not  given  them,  to  descant  on  it  seems  to  me  as 
idle  as  to  recommend  people  to  Ijave  black  eyes,  or  fair  complexions.' 

And,  lo  conclude,  here  arc  her  slirewd  strictures  on  what  was, 
even  in  her  days,  a  besetting  sin  of  the  novelists; — 

*  That  sliaraeful  fashion  which  our  writers  of  this  class  have  adopted 
from  the  French,  of  choosing  married  persons  for  the  hero  or  heroine, 
adorning  them  wiih  all  the  graces  and  accomjiiishments  which  can 
fascinate  the  fancy,  bringing  them  into  the  most  dangerous  situations, 
embellished  with  the  most  pernicious  descriptions,  and  making  them 
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commit  the  grossest  criines  under  the  mask  of  sentiment,  and  with 
the  apology  of  irresistible  passion,  or  unsuitable  alliance,  or  some 
other  equally  false  and  corrupt  motive:  this,  I  doubt  not,  has  been  one 
grand  and  leading  cause  of  the  corruption  of  principle  which  has 
lately  so  peculiarly  disgraced  our  courts  of  justice,  and  made  it  almost 
dangerous  for  a  lady  of  delicacy  to  look  over  a  newspaper,  for  fear  of 
liaving  her  eyes  offended  with  one  of  those  disgusting  trials.' 

She  has  some  pleasantrioii  \viiic:h  we  think  do  her  not  less 
honour  in  their  own  way.  The  following  excellent  satire  upon 
I'rcncliilitd  Englisii  was  addressed  to  Horace  Waljjole,  and  en- 
titled '  A  Letter  from  a  Lady  to  her  Lriend,  in  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Fifih  : ' — 

'  Alamode  Castle^  June  20,  1S40.  —  Dear  Madam,  —  I  no  sooner 
found  inysielf  here  than  I  visited  ray  new  apartment,  which  is  com- 
posed of  five  pieces ;  the  small  room  which  gives  upon  the  garden  is 
practised  through  the  great  one,  and  there  is  no  other  issue.  As  I 
was  quite  exceeded  with  fatigue,  I  had  no  sooner  made  my  toilette  than 
I  let  myself  fall  on  a  bed  of  repose,  where  sleep  came  to  surprise  me. 

*  My  lord  and  J  are  in  the  intention  to  make  good  cheer,  and  a 
great  expense ;  and  this  country  is  in  possession  to  furnish  where- 
withal to  amuse  oneself  All  that  England  has  of  illustrious,  ail  that 
youth  lias  of  amiable,  or  beawty  of  ravishing,  sees  itself  in  this  quarter. 
Render  yourself  here  then,  my  friend,  and  j'ou  shall  find  assembled  all 
that  there  is  of  best,  whether  for  letters,  whether  for  birth. 

'  Yesterday  I  did  my  possible  to  give  to  eat :  the  dinner  was  of  the 
last  perfection,  and  the  wines  left  nothing  to  desire.  The  repast  was 
seasoned  with  a  thousand  rejoicing  sallies,  full  of  salt  and  agreement, 
and  one  more  brilliant  than  another.  Lady  Frances  charmed  me  as 
for  the  first  time  ;  she  is  made  to  paint,  has  a  great  air,  and  has  in- 
finitely of  expression  in  her  physiognomy;  her  manners  have  as 
much  of  natural,  as  her  figure  hus  of  interesting. 

'  I  had  prayed  Lady  B.  to  be  of  this  dinner,  as  I  had  heard  nothing 
but  good  of  her,  but  I  am  now  disabused  on  her  subject;  she  is  past 
her  first  youth,  has  very  little  instruction,  is  inconsequent,  and  subject 
to  caution ;  but  having  evaded  with  one  of  her  pretenders,  her  re- 
putation has  been  committed  by  the  bad  faith  of  a  friend,  on  whose 
fidelity  she  reposed  heraelf;  she  is  therefore  fallen  into  devotion,  goes 
no  more  to  spectacles,  and  play  is  defended  at  her  house.  Though  she 
affects  a  mortal  serious,  I  observed  that  her  eyes  were  of  intelligence 
with  those  of  Sir  Jamca,  near  whom  I  had  taken  care  to  plant  myself, 
though  this  is  always  a  sacrifice  with  costs.  Sir  James  is  a  great 
sayer  of  nothings  ;  it  is  a  spoilt  mind  ;  full  of  fatuity  and  pretension  ; 
his  conversation  is  a  tissue  of  impertinences,  and  the  had  tone  which 
reigns  at  present  has  put  the  last  hand  to  his  defects.  He  makes  but 
little  case  of  his  word,  but  as  he  lends  himself  to  whatever  is  proposed 
of  amusing,  the  women  all  throw  themselves  at  his  head.     Adieu.' 

No  one  can  rise  from  the   perusal  of  llie  letters  which  have 
furnished  us  with  these  extracts,  wilbout  being  satisfied  that  Hannah 
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More  iniist  have  been  a  delightful  addition  to  the  society  of  Lon- 
don. But  Mr.  Roberts  lells  us,  and  tlie  letters  themselves  con- 
lirm  his  statement,  that  even  before  Garrick  died  she  had  begun 
to  suspect  that  the  gay  world  was  taking  loo  strong  a  lioid  on  her 
aft'ections,  and  to  revolve  the  possibility  of  realizing  the  vision  of 
her  eailiest  childhood,  and  building  for  herself,  in  some  seques- 
tered village,  *  a  cottage  too  low  for  a  clock.'  In  the  year  17^6 
she  eifected  this  long-cherished  purpose,  and  Cowslip  Grerm  re- 
ceived her — a  very  liny  riwelling,  with  a  pretty  garden,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Bristol,  where  her  exemplary  sisters  were 
still  labouring  in  their  vocation.  In  due  season  these  ladies 
satisfied  their  modest  desires  as  to  worldly  wealth,  and  shared 
Hannah's  retirement  during  the  aumnier  months,  while  she,  in 
turn,  joined  them  in  the  wmler  in  a  house  which  they  built  for 
themselves  in  Pulteney  Street,  Bath.  In  after  time,  they  gave 
up  both  Cowslip  Green  and  Batii,  and  erected  a  large  and 
comfortable  house  at  Barley  Grove — a  property  of  some  extent, 
which  they  purchased  anti  improved  ;  but  from  the  day  that  the 
school  was  given  up,  the  existence  of  the  whole  sisterhood  appears 
to  have  flowed  on  in  one  uniform  current  of  peace  and  content- 
ment, diversified  only  by  new  appearances  of  Hannah  as  an 
authoress,  and  the  ups  and  downs  which  she  and  the  others  met 
with  in  the  prosecution  of  a  most  brave  and  humane  experi- 
ment—namely, their  zealous  effort  to  extend  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation and  religion  amoifg  the  inhabitants  of  certain  villages, 
situated  in  a  wild  country  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  their 
abode,  who,  from  a  concurrence  of  unhappy  local  and  temporary 
circumstances,  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  ignorance  hardly  con- 
ceivable at  the  present  day. 

It  wouhl  be  idle  in  us  to  dwell  here  on  works  so  well  known  as 
the  '  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,'  the  '  Essay  on  the 
Religion  of  tlie  Fashionable  World,'  and  an  on,  which  finally 
established  Miss  More's  nnme  as  a  great  moral  writer,  possessing 
a  masterly  connnaiul  over  the  resources  of  our  la«ij;uaj;e,  and 
devoting  a  keen  wit  and  a  lively  fancy  to  the  best  and  noblest  of 
purposes.  She  seems  lo  us  to  have,  even  at  an  early  period, 
attached  an  undue  importance  to  many  things,  and  to  have,  in 
the  end,  seriously  abridged  her  own  held  of  usefulness  by  the 
needless  severity  of  Ijev  attacks  on  trifles.  It  is,  for  instance, 
quite  melancholy  to  ftnd  her  expending  it  solcnui  diatribe  on  the 
blasphemy  of  a  newspaper  paragraph  which  mentioned  the  *  us- 
iensioii'  of  a  balloon.  These  svere  sad  weaknesses — but  that,  in 
spite  of  them  all,  she  was  the  instrument  of  very  great  good  to 
English  society,  high  as  well  as  low,  who  dares  to  dispute?  How 
many  have  liumkcd  God  for  (he  hoin  that  first  made  ihem  ac- 
quuijited  with  the  writings  of  Hannah  Mure! 

Whenever 
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Whenever  she  visited  Lomlon  in  licr  midJIe  life,  she  took,  up  her 
rtsideiice  uiidt-r  tiie  loof  of  Mrs.  (.ianickj  who  had  now  almost 
enlirely  withdrawn  fiom  mixed  society;  ami  her  friends  of  tlie 
giddy  world  and  the  bine  world  appear  to  have  gradually  given 

?lace  to  suck  hotioured  names  as  lieilby  Porteiis,  Iveniiicott, 
lonie,  and  Shiite  Barfiuglon.  It  is,  in  many  points  of  view, 
to  be  regretted,  that  her  habitual  residence  near  liristol  pre- 
vented her  from  seeing  such  friends  as  these  so  often  as  she 
and  they  would  have  desired ;  for  the  consequence  certainly  was, 
that  she  gradually  coiiuected  herself  more  and  more  closely  with 
persons  far  inferior  to  iicr  and  tlicm  in  intellectual  rank,  and  at 
length  came  to  be,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  regaided  by 
the  public  at  large  as  too  much  the  adherent  of  a  prejudiced  and 
rattier  uncharitable  party  in  the  religions  republic. 

The  genuine  liberality  of  her  heart  and  cuuduct  was  never  belter 
exempUfied  than  in  the  whole  atTair  of  her  intercourse  with  Ana 
Yearsley,  '  the  Bristol  milkwomaii/  whose  story  has  recently  been 
recalled  from  oblivion  by  Mr.  Soulhey's  Essay  on  tlie  Uneducated 
Poets.  The  popularity  of  that  elegant  work  lenders  it  needless 
for  us  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  case  on  the  present  occasion. 
She  was  warned  on  the  throslioU!  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Montague^ 
in  these  striking  and  beautiful  words  : — ■ 

•  I  am  surpriaed  and  charmed  with  your  account  of  the  poetical 
milkwoman  ;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  inform  yourself,  as  much  as  you  can, 
of  her  temper,  disposition,  and  moral  character.  It  has  aometimes  hap- 
pened to  me,  that,  by  an  endeavour  to  encourage  talents  and  cherish 
virtue,  by  driving  from  them  the  terrifying  spectre  of  pale  poverty,  [ 
have  introduced  a  legion  of  little  demons :  vaidty,  luxury,  idleness, 
and  pride,  have  entered  the  cottage  the  moment  poverty  vanished.' 

Miss  More,  however,  persisted;  and,  by  her  own  arde  [it  efforts, 
and  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  soon  rescued  'Lactilla'  from  all 
her  pecuniary  distresses.  The  sad  result  we  need  not  dwell  upon. 
Mo  long  time  has  elapsed  before  we  liiid  Hannah  thus  termtnatiug 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Montague; — 

*  I  am  come  to  the  postscript,  without  having  found  courage  to  tell 
you  what  I  am  sure  you  ivill  hear  with  pain,  at  least  it  gives  me  infinite 
pain  to  write  it — I  mean  the  moat  open  and  notorious  ingratitude  of 
our  milkwoman.  There  is  hardly  a  species  of  slander  tJie  poor  un- 
happy creature  does  not  propagate  against  me,  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, because  I  have  called  her  a  miUncoman,  and  because  I  have  placed 
the  money  iii  the  funds,  instead  of  letting  her  spend  it.  1  confess  my 
weakness — it  goes  to  my  heart,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  our  common  nature ;  so  much  for  my  iiavard  feelings  :  as  to  my 
active  resentment,  I  am  trying  to  get  a  place  for  her  husband,  and 
am  endeavouring  to  make  up  the  sum  I  have  raised  for  her  to  five 
hundred  pounds.  Do  not  let  this  harden  your  heart  or  mine  against 
any  future  object.     Fale  bene  per  voi  is  a  beautiful  maxim." 

The 
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The  mitkwoman  presently  put  her  slander  into  a  printed  shape  ; 
and  Mrs.  Montague,  on  reading  the  libel,  found  one  thing  for  which 
Mrs.  More's  letter  had  not  prepared  her:  here  is  her  comment: — 

'  Mrs.  Yeaisley's  conceit  that  you  can  envy  her  talents  {jives  me 
comfort,  for  as  it  convinces  me  she  is  mad,  I  build  upon  it  a  hope  that 
she  is  not  guilty  in  the  All-seeing  eye.' 

The  last  allusion  Mrs.  More  herself  makes  to  the  behaviour 
of  Lactilla'  is  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  publication  of  hers, 
in  which  the  admirable  patroness  was  again,  after  a  lapse  of 
two  years,  maligned  and  insulted  with  a  cool  bitterness  that 
may  well  be  called  diabolical — and  it  is  in  these  words — she 
is  addressing  Horace  Walpole : — '  Do,  dear  Sir,  join  nie  in  sin- 
cere compassion,  without  one  atom  of  resentment.  If  I  wanted 
to  punish  an  enemy,  it  should  be  by  fastening  on  liim  the  trouble 
of  constantly  hating  somebody.'     (vol,  ii.  p,  81.) 

We  think  no  one  who  has  read  a  recent  tract  entitled  '  Anecdotes 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  can  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  tolerably  complete  parallel  to  the  whole  of  this  story  of 
ilaiinah  More  and  the  Bristol  Milkwoman.  The  unbounded  be- 
nevolence on  the  side  of  the  superior,  and  the  festering  vanity  and 
jealousy  of  the  inferior,  at  length  bursting  into  open  outrage  against 
every  good  feeling  and  every  rule  of  common  decency,  are  alike 
in  both  cases  :  with  this  small  diiierence  in  favour  of  the  milk- 
woman,  that  she  did  not  keep  silence  until  the  oLtject  of  her 
envious  spleen  was  no  more  ;  and  with  this  difi'urence  also  in  fa- 
vour of  Hannah,  that  she  was  thus  enabled  to  assert  her  own 
dignity — as  who  doubts  Sir  Walter  would,  under  ainiiiar  circum- 
stances, have  done  ? — by  the  tranquillity  of  a  compassionate  for- 
giveness. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  volumes  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
details  about  the  Sunday  and  other  schools  established  at  Cheddar 
and  elsewhere  by  Ilannali  and  Martha  More.  In  September,  179^i, 
the  former  says,  '  I  think  our  various  schools  and  societies  consist 
of  about  si.<cleen  or  seventeen  hundred.'  Some  of  these  were 
tifteeu  miles  from  iheir  residence  ;  and  the  devotion  of  the  sisters 
to  thi-i  wide-spread  scheme  of  benevolence  was  such,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  occupied  them  for  many  years  as  completely  as 
any  worldly  profession  occupies  tlie  most  diligent  and  successful 
individual.  Such  conduct  is  above  all  praise.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  not  followed  up  the  most  interesting 
series  of  letters  in  which  this  part  of  Mrs.  More's  history  is  con- 
veyed, by  something  like  a  clear  statement  of  the  ultimate  result 
of  her  exertions.  He  exposes,  very  properly,  the  noxious  inter- 
ference with  which,  from  very  small  motives,  a  curate  of  one  of 
her  parishes  thwarted  and   perplexed  her;  and   all  that  he  says 
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about  the  conduct  of  the  then  Bi&tiop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ^^ho  oa 
every  occasion  supported  and  couiiteimiiced  the  sisterhood,  is  sa- 
ticfactory  to  the  mind ;  but  we  are  left  in  die  dark  as  to  the  great 
practical  question  in  how  lur  tlie  ticheine  realized  in  the  issue 
Haiuiah  More's  fervent  anticipations  ;  and  another  scarcely  less 
important,  namely,  whether  the  machinery  she  had  arranged  was 
found  to  be  at  all  etTective  when  advancing  years  and  otlier  circum- 
stances made  it  impossible  for  her  and  her  sister  to  continue  their 
own  daily  labours  in  its  superintendence.  That  much  good  was 
done  it  is,  however,  impossible  for  us  to  doubt;  and  we  transcribe 
this  account  of  the  funeral  of  one  of  their  humble  assistants, 
as  in  itself  a  suthcient  testimony. 

'  Chedihtr,  Antjiid  \8,  1795. — We  have  just  deposited  the  remains  of 
our  excellent  Mrs.  Baber,  to  mingle  with  her  kindred  dust.  Who  else 
has  ever  been  so  attended,  so  followed  to  the  grave  .'  Of  the  hundreds 
who  attended,  all  had  some  tokens  of  mouruing  in  their  dress.  All  tlie 
black  gowns  in  the  village  were  exhibited,  and  those  who  had  none  had 
some  broad,  some  litUe  hits,  of  narrow  black  ribbon,  such  as  their  few 
spare  pence  could  provide.  The  house,  the  j]farden,  and  place  before 
the  door  were  fidl.  But  how  shall  I  describe  it?  Not  one  single  voice  or 
step  was  heard — their  very  silence  was  dreailful ;  but  it  was  not  tlie  least 
affecting  part  to  see  their  poor  little  ragged  poL-ket-handkerchicfs,  not 
half  siifticient  to  dry  their  tears — some  bad  none;  and  those  tears  that 
did  not  fall  to  the  ground,  they  wiped  off  with  aunie  part  of  their  dress. 
Though  the  atones  were  nigged,  you  did  not  hear  one  single  foot- 
step. The  undertaker  from  Bristol  wept  like  a  child,  and  confessed, 
that,  without  emolument,  it  was  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to  see 
such  a  sight,  I  forgot  to  mention,  the  children  sobbed  a  suitable 
hymn  over  the  grave.  Here  was  no  boisterous,  hysterical  grief,  for 
the  departed  had  taught  them  how  to  select  suitable  texts  for  such 
occasions,  and  when  to  apply  the  promises  of  Scripture.  I  think 
almost  tears  enough  were  shed  to  lay  the  dust.' 

It  is  well  known  that  Mrs.  More,  among  other  good  works, 
gave  a  powerful  support  to  the  old  constitution  of  these  realms  by 
various  political  tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  which  she  put  forth 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  letters 
in  which  she  adverts  to  the  internal  danger  of  her  country  at  that 
period,  without  applying  her  language  to  the  still  more  alarming 
condition  of  England  at  the  present  day.  What  a  true  picture  is 
the  following! — 

'  Bath,  happy  Bath,  is  as  gay  as  if  there  were  no  war,  nor  sin,  nor 
misery  in  the  world  1  We  run  about  all  the  morning,  lamenting  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  anticipating  our  ruin,  and  regretting  ihe 
general  dissipation ;  and  every  night  we  are  running  into  every 
excess,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  calmer  times.  Yet  it  is  the  fashion 
to  affect  to  be  religions,  and  to  show  it  by  inveighing  against  the 
wickedness  of  France !'  As 
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As  to  the  revolutionary  rulers  of  France  themselves,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  her  indignant  denunciation  of  them  is  exactly  what, 
if  she  had  now  been  among  us,  slie  could  not  have  hesitated  to 
utter  concerning  some  of  our  own  Reformers. 

'  Judgment,  memory,  comparison,  combination,  and  deduction, 
afford  human  sagacity  but  slender  assistance  in  its  endeavours  to 
develope  their  future  plans.  We  have  not  even  the  data  of  consistent 
wickedness  on  which  to  build  rational  conclusions.  Their  measures, 
though  visibly  connected  by  uniform  depravity,  are  yet  so  surprisingly 
diversified  by  interfering  absurdities, — such  is  their  incredible  eccen- 
tricity, that  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to  affirm  that  improbability  is 
become  rather  an  additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given  event  to 
take  place.' — Remarks  on  the  Speech  of  M.  Dupont. 

But  we  must  now  prepare  to  shut  these  volumes.  The  sister- 
hood drop  away  from  before  tis  one  by  one,  and  the  sterling  sense 
and  worth  of  every  one  of  them  are  successively  exhibited  in  the 
most  touching  manner  in  the  details  of  a  Christian  death-bed. 
We  have  been  dealing  largely  in  quotation,  but  we  are  sure  every 
reader  will  thank  us  for  transcribing  a  page  out  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  late  venerable  Bishop  of  Limerick,  just  published, 
in  which  his  lordship  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  at 
Barley  Wood  iti  September,  1817,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Sarah 
More. 

'  Feeling,  as  tliey  do  very  deeply,  the  sad  breach  made  in  their 
circle,  they  are  wisely,  cheerfully,  and  piously  submissive  to  thia 
appointment  of  Providence  ;  and  neither  their  talents  nor  vivacity 
are  in  the  least  subdued.  Patty  13  suffering,  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience, the  most  excruciating  pain ;  not  a  murmur  escapes,  though,  at 
night  especially,  groans  and  cries  are  inevitably  extorted;  and,  the 
moment  after  the  paroxysm,  she  is  ready  to  resume,  with  full  interest 
and  animation,  whatever  may  have  been  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Hannah  is  still  herself:  she  took  Charles  Foster  and  me  a  drive  to 
Brockley  Combe ;  in  the  course  of  which,  her  anecdotes,  her  wit,  her 
powers  of  criticism,  and  her  admirable  talent  of  recitation,  had  ample 
scope.  On  the  whole,  though  not  uiimingled  with  melancholy,  the 
impression  of  this  visit  to  Barley  Wood  is  predominantly  agreeable, — I 
might,  indeed,  use  a  stronger  word  :  differences  of  opinion  there  do, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  exist;  but  they  are  differences,  on  their  part, 
largely  the  growth  of  circumstances ;  differences,  too,  which  will 
vanish  before  the  earliest  beams  of  eternity:  I  parted  with  them,  as 
noble  creatures,  whom,  in  this  world,  I  never  might  again  behold; 
and  while  I  felt  some  pangs,  which  1  would  not  willingly  have  relin-' 
f|uished,  it  was  with  deep  comfort  that  I  looked  forward  in  hope  to  an 
hereafter,  when  we  might  meet  without  any  of  those  drawbacks,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  inseparable,  perhaps,  from  the  intercourse  of 
mortals.' — Bishop  Jebb't  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3S3,4. 
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Our  readers  can  harcllj  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  painful 
interest  with  which  all  orders  of  people  heard,  about  18'28,  rumours 
that  pecuniarj-  distresses  were  likely  to  trouble  the  closing  jieriod 
of  Mrs.  More's  life.  Her  establishment  at  Barley  Wood  had  got 
into  sad  confusion  after  the  death  of  her  sister  Martha,  who  had 
through  life  been  the  manager  of  their  domestic  details, — dishonest 
and  dissolute  servants  had  wasted  her  substance, — and  for  a 
season  it  was  doubtful  whelln^r  enough  remained  to  secure  her 
the  comforts  to  which  she  hud  been  accustomed.  In  the  end, 
however,  it  turned  out  that,  though  slie  must  consent  once  more 
to  change  her  place  of  residence,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
altering,  in  any  essential  respect,  the  style  of  her  household 
economy.  She  removed  to  Clifton  ;  and  there,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  she  at  last  'quietly  and  placidly  ceased  to 
breathe'  in  tlie  September  of  last  year.  Tlu;  account  of  her 
latter  days,  contributed  to  Mr.  Hoberts's  book  by  her  friend  and 
physician,  Dr.  Carrick,  is  so  inlereslins,  that  we  would  willingly 
extract  it  entire  ;  but  we  can  only  give  these  fragments  : — 

•  From  the  time  Mrs.  More  removed  to  Clifton,  her  healtli  was 
never  otherwise  than  in  a  very  uncertain  and  precarious  state,  and 
she  seldom  continued  teyond  a  few  days  e.\empt  from  some  attack 
of  jrreater  or  less  severity 

'  To  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  it  was  painful 
during  her  latter  years  to  see  those  preat  and  hrilliant  talents,  which 
had  justly  raised  her  to  the  liig^hest  pinnacle  of  celebrity,  descending 
to  the  level  of  more  ordinary  persons.  Yet  there  was  this  consolint^ 
circumstance  in  the  case  of  this  admirable  woman ;  that  while  the 
grand  and  vigorous  qualities  of  her  mind  submitted  to  decay,  the  good, 
the  kind,  the  beneficent,  suffered  no  diminution  nor  abatement,  to  the 
last  moment  of  consciotisnesa.  Age,  which  of  necessity  shrinks  and 
impairs  the  bodily  power?,  generally  blunts  sensibility,  and  narrows 
the  social  virtues.  The  soul  which  in  vouth,  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
teemed  with  every  liberal  and  benevolent  quality,  is  not  unfrequently 
observed  to  grow  cold  and  insensiLle,  parsimonious,  and  even  ava- 
ricious, when  sinking  into  the  grave.  With  this  remarkable  woman 
it  was  signally  the  reverse.  Her  beneficent  qualities  not  only  suffered 
no  abatement,  but  expanded  with  her  years. 

'  So  long  as  her  intellectual  faculties  remained  but  moderately  im- 
paired, her  wonted  cheerfulness  and  playfuttieas  of  disposition  did  not 
forsake  her  ;  and  at  no  period  of  her  declining  life  did  an  impatient 
or  querulous  expression  escape  her  lips,  even  in  moments  of  painful 
suffering. 

'  It  seems  wortliy  of  remark,  that  as  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
protect  this  distinguished  woman  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life, 
from  the  infirmities  of  temper,  whicli  often  tend  to  render  age  both 
unamiable  and  unliappy,  so  it  likewise  accorded  with  bis  goodness  to 
spare  her  from  many  gf  those  bodily  infirmities,  which  usually  accom- 
pany 
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])any  length  of  years.  To  the  very  last  her  eye  was  taot  dim :  she 
could  read  with  ease,  and  without  spectacles,  the  smallest  print.  Her 
hearing  was  almost  unimpaired  ;  and  until  very  near  the  dose  of  life, 
her  features  were  not  shrunk,  nor  wrinkled,  nor  uncomely,  and  her 
jjerson  retained  to  a  considerable  degree  its  wonted  appearaace,  as  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  Even  to  the  last,  her  death-bed  was  attended 
with  few  of  the  pains  and  infirmities  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  sinking  nature.' — vol.  iv,  p.  299 — ^304. 

Our  respect,  nay,  veneration  for  llie  memory  of  Mrs.  More,  who 
perhapfi  did  as  much  real  good  in  her  generation  as  any  woman 
that  ever  held  the  pen,  has,  whatever  Mr.  Roberts  may  think,  made 
lis  lenient  critics  of  his  part  in  this  work.  We  now  leave  him  with 
respect  for  his  motives  and  intentions  ;  with  regret  for  that  nar- 
rowness of  mind  and  feeling,  which  it  is,  we  presume,  too  late  to 
expand;  and  with  a  simple  expression  of  our  hope  that,  at  some 
future  period,  ihc  valuable  letters  embodied  in  these  volumes  may 
be  printed  by  themselves.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Roberts'a 
connecting  narrative  has  given  us  any  oue  fact  which  is  not  slated 
in  the  text  of  the  correspondence,  either  following  or  preceding 
the  page  where  he  has  choseu  lo  make  it  the  subject  of  his  cir- 
cumlocutory prose. 


Art.  VII. — Memoires  ou  Correspondancc  Secrete  du  PercVEn- 
fant,  Conftusseur  du  Roi  pendant  les  trois  anneea  de  la  Revo- 
lutioTif  1790,  1791,  1792.  '2  vols.  Paris.  1834. 
TITE  notice  these  volumes  only  to  warn  our  readers  against 
''  an  imposition — not  indeed  so  gross  and  shameless  as  the 
Memoirs  of  Louis  XVIH.  and  Madame  de  Criqui,  but  yet  very 
dishonest.  The  title-page  aimounces  this  work  as  the  Memoiis  or 
Secret  Carrespondence  of  the  Confessor  if  the  King  during  tliiee 
eventful  years.  The  editor's  preface  adds,  that  the  Pcre  L.'linfanl 
lived  at  court,  and  concludes  (as  he  miglit  do  if  his  premises  were 
but  true)  that  these  are  indeed  'precious  meinoim.'  Now,  the 
truth  is,  that  the  Abbe  1,' Enfant  was  not — nor,  if  he  really  was  the 
puumaii  of  these  Memoirs,  (which  arc  not  memoirs,)  dees  he 
himself  even  pretend  to  have  been — the  king's  confessor;  that 
during  the  three  years  specified  lie  never  was  at  court  at  all,  and 
never  so  much  as  saw  either  the  king  or  the  4]ueeu  ;  that  the  pre- 
tended Memoirs  are  only  a  series  of  letters  which,  even  if  genuine, 
have  no  claim  lo  the  character  of  a  *  secret  correspondence,'  for 
lliey  arc  chiefly  and  professedly  mere  repetitions  of  ihe  journals  of 
the  day;  and,  finally,  that,  so  iar  from  being  'precious,'  they  aro 
bO  ueuriy  >vortble!i!#j  that  we  shall  not  even  do  (hem  the  tmall 
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honour  of  binding  tlicm,  and  sliould  think  we  made  a  good  bargain 
if  we  could  obtain  a  couple  of  shillings  for  what  lias  cost  ns  ten. 
Our  readers  will  judge  of  the  uiterent  of  such  a  puhlicatiou  by 
the  confession  of  ihe  editor,  that 

'  We  have  jirinted  the  correspondence  entire,  except  some  myste- 
irloua  and  allegorical  passages,  which  we  do  not  understand,  or  at 
'least  not  clearly-  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  a  key  to  them.  There 
was  certainly  a  political  object  hidden  under  these  enigmatical  pas- 
sages, which  however  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  omit,  because 
■we  have  not  the  means  of  explaining  their  secret  meaning.' — No^ 
/tee,  xi. 

This  is  excellent — the  man  publishes  the  whole  correspondence, 
except  llie  passages  wliich  might  be  really  interesting  ;  and  these 
curious  passages  are  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  because  the  indi- 
vidual blockhead  has  not  the  means  of  explaining  them — as  if  that 
•would  not  have  been  the  best  reason  for  publishing  them,  in  the 
possibility  tliat  others  belter  informed  than  he  might  be  able  to 
ehiciilate  these  important  secrets  :  and,  to  crown  the  absurdity,  it 
happens  that,  by  a  whimsical  inconsistency,  this  editor,  who 
thinks  it  right  to  suppress  what  fte  cannot  fully  elucidate,  lias  not 
given  us  one  note — no,  not  a  single  syllable  of  explanation  or 
observation  upon  any  part  of  the  correspondence! 

The  utter  insipidity  and  insignificance  of  these  Memoirn,  as  to 
any  purpose  either  of  information  or  amnsement,  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  adducing  our  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  they  were 
written  by  the  Pere  L'Enfant  at  all.  We  shall  only  say  that 
we  incline  to  suspect  that  they  have  been  lately  fabricated  by 
rummaging  the  files  of  old  newspapers ;  or,  if  they  were  really 
written  at  the  time,  they  must  have  been  the  nouvelles  a  la  main 
of  some  asinine  quidnunc  in  town,  to  some  equally  ignorant 
correspondent  in  the  country,  which  the  editor  finds  it  convenient 
to  attribute  to  a  priest  who  fell  in  the  massacre  of  the  Abbaye, 
and  whose  name  uvight  therefore  be  usnrped  with  impunity.  As 
an  article  in  the  Biographie  UaiverseUe  furnished  the  editor  of 
Madanve  de  Crcqm's  Memoirs  with  his  Jiditioux  heroine,  so  we 
believe  the  editor — i.  e.  fabricator^ — of  the  present  volumes  has 
borrowed  his  hero  from  the  same  work.  But  however  that  may 
be,  nothing  can  be  more  stupid  than  the  result.  In  the  777 
pages  of  which  the  two  first  volumes  consist,  (we  are  to  have  more, 
,^t  seems,  if  the  public  consents  to  be  duped,)  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  but  one  passage  which  contains  anythijig  like  novelty. 
On  the  occasion  of  some  ditKcullies  in  which  the  National  Assembly 
is  represented  as  having  found  itself  in  July  1791,  after  the  return 
of  the  king,  an  old  ttjoman  is  quoted  as  having  said,  '  Voici  le 
commencement  de  tajin.'    (vol,  ii.  p,  266.)     JSow,  we  had  always 
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heard  thig  mot  attributed  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  on  the  occa« 
sion  of  Buonaparte's  invasion  of  Spain  ;  and  we  confess  tliat  we 
are  rather  iiiclmcd  to  believe  it  of  tiie  well-known  old  gentleman 
tliiin  of  tlie  anonymous  old  woman.  M.  de  Talleyratid,  we  know, 
affvded — for  reasons  obvious  enough — to  think  lliat  the  '  Me- 
moirs of  Louia  XV 111.'  were  gcuiiine.  We  suppose  that  this 
little  incident  will  prevent  his  vouching  for  the  authenticity  and 
originality  of  the  '  Memoires  du  Pere  L'Enfanl.' 


Art.  VIII, — Memoirs  of  John  Nnpier  nfMerchiston,  his  Lineage, 
Life,  und  Times,  liy  Mark  Napier,  Esq.  lidiiiburgh,  4lo. 
1834.     pp.  535. 

THIS  is  an  elaborate  work,  the  fruit  of  long-continued  and 
varied  research.  That  it  should  be  the  first  attempt  to  nar- 
rate in  detail  the  personal  history  of  the  inventor  of  the  logarithms, 
retlects  little  honour  on  Scotland. 

The  autlior  of  such  a  book  can  afford  to  be  told,  without  cir- 
cumlocution, of  petty  mistakes  and  errors.  He  has  overlaid  his 
memoir  with  circumstances  possessing  but  the  thinnest  and  most 
fanciful  connexion  with  its  proper  subject;  he  has  freriuentiy  de- 
formed a  naturally  plain  and  manly  style  with  vicious  panni  of 
trope  and  metaphor,  which  have  about  as  ridicidous  an  ct)ect  as 
a  garland  of  roses  and  lilies  stuck  on  a  lawyer's  wig  ;  and  he  in- 
dulges in  sneers  and  innuendos,  at  the  expense  of  certain  con- 
temporary writers,  in  a  tone  wholly  unsuitable  to  a  work  of  grave 
and  digniiied  pretensions. 

If  his  estimate  of  his  ancestor's  merits  be  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, with  that  we  are  little  disposed  to  quarrel  ;  and  at  all 
events  there  is  no  remedy  for  it, — the  feeling  in  question  inspired 
the  writer  to  his  task,  and  it  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
wliole  texture  of  his  performance. 

We  think  he  might  have  spared  us  the  old  woman's  story  about 
the  first  Napier  being  a  second  son  of  some  antique  Earl  of 
Lenox,  who  in  some  action,  place  and  date  unspecified,  did  such 
signal  service,  that  *  alter  the  battle,  every  one  setting  forth  his 
own  acts,  the  then  king  [name  unknown]  said  unto  them,  ye 
have  all  dune  valiantly,  but  there  is  one  amongst  you  wliu  liath. 
NA-J'EER,  and  calling  Donald  into  his  presence  commanded  him 
to  change  his  name  from  Lenox  to  Napeer/ &c.  &c.  The  only 
shadow  of  evidence  in  support  of  tliis  legend  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
Kapiers  of  Merchiiton  bore,  as  far  back  as  their  line  has  been 
traced,  the  aucieut  arms  of  LenoX;  witli  such  a  slight  variation  as 
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miglil  have  naturally  been  adopted  by  a  cadet.  But  llie  existence 
ami  foiluucs  of  a  second  son  of  such  a  house,  at  a  [>criod  after  the 
Scots  kings  had  ceased  to  speak  Gaelic,  would  have  no  doubt  been 
traceable  in  the  chartularies  of  a  natioiv  proverbially  studious  of 
pedigree  ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  arms,  why,  if  liie  legend  of  the 
name  be  true,  should  the  Merchistons  have  been  the  only  Napiers 
that  bore  the  coat  of  Lenox?  They  may  have  been  originally,  aa 
some  other  famlies  ofih'  same  name  cerlainly  were,  vassals  of  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Lenox  ;  and  in  this  case  an  adventurer,  removing 
into  another  part  of  t!ie  country,  might  have  chosen  to  set  forth, 
with  a  ditlerence,  the  escutcheon  of  his  chief,  whose  protection 
he  still  looked  to  in  case  of  need,  rather  than  the  obscurer  in- 
signia of  his  own  immediate  race.  We  will  not  chase  these 
dreams  •farther ;  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy  *  is 
enough  to  overturn  all  that  the  present  writer  says  as  to  the  iutal- 
libilily  of  lieratdic  types  as  indications  of  descent. 

The  first  ascertained  ancestor  of  the  philosopher  is  Alexander 
Kapier,  mIio  purchased  the  estate  of  Merchiston  in  1438,  and  was 
Piovost  of  Edinburgh.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  thriving  trader  of 
the  town,  who  naturally  invested  his  capital  in  lands  close  to  its 
walls, — our  author  calls  him  •  distinguished,'  but  specifies  nothing 
save  his  pro^ostship,  which,  however,  was  in  those  days  a  post 
usually  held  by  men  of  some  condition.  His  son.  Sir  Alex- 
ander  Napier,   was  also  a  Provost  of  Edinburgh — but  he   rose 

*  We  allude  to  a  ma^ifioent  boutc,  edited  liy  Sir  Eanis  Nicolai,  of  which  two 
vuhinie!!,  in  IVlio,  are  already  iti  our  hands,  auil  a  third  is  daily  cxj:edtd.  It  cun- 
tains  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  court  of  thu  Earl  Marshal  of  Kngland,  in  1385-9, 
iu  a  cause  oii^inatiug  out  of  a  |;rajid  heraldic  dis^iute  betwcvu  two  fiimities,  butli 
in  after  time  highly  diHtinguished.  Two  kai^hts,  it  neeins,  aji^jcurud  in  tht:  army 
<jf  Kicbard  II,,  dining  his  Scotch  cuiu[»iiigu  uf  13SS,  heuriug  precisely  the  same 
cout-armour,  vii.  azure  a  bend  or  r  tliese  wmb  Sir  Richard  Scro]ie  aud  Sir  Rubeit 
Grosvenor.  The  onu  challenged  Ihc  other's  right,  and  four  years  passed  before  tlie 
dispute  cuuhl  be  settled  ;  but  in  the  end  either  party  bruught  a.  hui>t  uf  witiieiiEes  to 
show  (hat  tbi!  urinsi  in  debalv  had  been  caiiied  from  all  memory  by  hii  ancestor!),  and 
the  Marshal  at  leQ|rth  declared  hiniEulf  satished  that  neither  hud  Irespassud  in  tliu 
slightest  degree  against  the  laws  and  usagi.'a  uf  heraldry.  Three  volumes  folio  on 
iiuch  a  subject  may  cause  the  reader  of  Ihl.Tl  to  ivta;e  ;  but  we  can  aspire  him  this 
mass  of  evidence  cuanot  be  ^;one  thrungh  withuut  briiiginj;  out  many  c^riuiis  traits 
of  national  manners.  Amonf;  ihe  wiluesses  on  the  putt  uf  Scrope  ure  John  of  Gaunt, 
Hotspur,  and  '  Geoflry  Chaucur,  iilticjnire,  aged  forty  years,  armed tweuty-suveiij'ears,' 
who  deposes  to  having  seen  Sir  Kichard's  banner  iu  the  camp  uf  Edward  III.  all 
ihruugh  Ihu  exjiedilion  of  I35D-60,  until  he,  Geoffry,  was  taken  prisoner  ;  and  adds, 
'  tbiit  lie  B'as  once  in  Friday-Street,  London,  aud  walking  through  the  street,  he  ob- 
teived  u  new  si^^n  with  those  arms  thereon,  aud  inquired  what  inn  this  was  which 
liad  hung  out  these  arms  of  Scrope  ;  but  one  answered  iiiin,  saying,  "  These  arms, 
Sir,  are  not  hung  out  fur  the  aims  of  Scrope,  Init  are  painted  and  put  there  by  a  knight 
of  the  county  of  Uhcbter,  called  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  ;"  aud  this  was  the  first  time 
he  ever  heard  speak  of  the  said  Sir  Rubert,  or  of  any  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Grosvenor.' — vol.  it,  p.  412.  The  Editor  promises  to  giv«  us  iu  Im  Ihiid  volume  the 
details  of  vaiious  oth&c  old  ccuutt  of  th«  lik^  descripliua. 
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to  more  important  dignities ;  he  was  employed  as  ambassador  to 
Deumark,  England,  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  our  author  de- 
votes several  pages  to  great  public  scenes  of  which  he  was,  or 
might  have  been,  a  witness, — tiiough  we  are  not  (]uile  sure  lliat 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
and  other  such  personages,  not  forgetting  one  Mr.  Quentiii  Dnr- 
ward,  are  much  calculated  to  illustrate  ihe  invention  of  tlie  loga- 
rithms. John,  the  third  laird  of  Merchiston,  was  also  a  'mer- 
chant and  magistrate'  of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  the  royal 
household,  and  a  member  of  parliament.  He  married  a  lady 
of  illustrious  birth,  Elizabeth  Monteilh,  a  grandanghlcr  of  the 
last  of  that  primitive  line  of  Earls  of  Lenox  to  which  we  have 
already  made  allusion.  He  was  slain,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
James  111.,  in  the  battle  of  Saiichie,  near  Stirling,  in  1487  j  and 
Mr.  Napier  concludes  his  chapter  thus  nKigniioiiuenlly,  but  to  us 
unintelligibly : — 

'The  period  embraced  by  theae  successive  provostships  in  the 
Mtjrchiston  family  is  said  to  have  been  palmy  days  for  old  Edina,  wlio 
then  commenced  that  mighty  march  of  improvement,  which  has  pro- 
gressed from  the  Cowgate  to  the  Acropoiis,  outstripping  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  patience  of  her  taxed  inhabitants.' ! — p.  3S. 

It  appears  to  be  made  out  by  our  author  that  the  descendants 
of  this  third  Baron  of  Merchi.ston  had,  through  Elizabeth  Mon- 
teilh's  blood,  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Lenox, — but 
how,  if  so,  they  permitted  Uiat  dignity  to  be  assuJued  by  the  house 
of  Darnley,  and  borne  by  them  without  challenge,  lujtil  all  their 
minor  titles  merged  in  the  crown,  he  offers  no  conjecture.  Tiie 
subject  of  ancient  Scotcii  peerage  law  has  engaged  in  our  days 
a  capacity  not  inferior  to  any  previously  allured  into  this  depart- 
ment of  learning, — that  of  Mr.  John  Itiddell ;  but  it  still  remains 
exceedingly  obscure.  \Vc  suspect  there  will  turn  out  to  have 
been  some  renunciation  and  re-grant  of  the  honours  before  the 
Dundeys  assumed  them.  Such  things,  liowever  on  the  face  absurd 
and  ujjjust,  were  common  in  far  more  modern  da}s.  'L'hc  Mcrcliis- 
tonsj  however,  received  a  consuierubie  share  of  the  Lenox  estates 
when  the  male  line  failed. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  desire  to  follow  our  author  into 
the  details  he  has  brought  together  about  all  these  lairds.  The 
fourth  and  tiftli  fought  at  Flodden  ;  the  si.\lh  fell  at  Pinkie ; 
and  the  seventh.  Sir  Archibald  Napier,  was  tfie  pliiiosopher'a 
father.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  abi- 
lities and  no  inconsiderable  learning,  both  classical  and  matlie- 
malical ;  and  though  a  bustling  politician,  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  justiciary  beucb^  the  iutcHectual  influence  which  he  exerted 
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over  the  early  (levelopment  of  liis  son's  genius  was,  no  doiibf, 
sucli  as  to  entitle  him  to  occupy  some  space  in  these  pages.  By 
his  marriage  witli  a  sister  of  lliat  black  villain,  Adam  Bothwell, 
the  celebrateti  Hisliop  of  Orkney,  he  acquired  new  connexions  of 
the  first  importance;  ami  tills  a  prominent  place,  though,  rare  ex- 
ception 1  without  spot  or  bltmish  on  his  character,  in  the  chief  trans- 
actions of  a  most  stirring  |>eriod  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
careful  and  aftectionate  father,  and  his  illustrious  heir,  having 
been  born  in  his  early  manhood,  was  lo  him,  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  more  like  a  brother  than  a  son — in  which  one  fact 
we  have  what  is  worlii  chaj)ters  of  euiogy  on  both. 

The  Napier  was  born  in  the  Tower  of  Merchiston  in  1550 — 
four  years  after  the  birth  of  Tycho,  fourteen  before  Galileo,  ajid 
twenty-one  before  Kepler — all  of  whom  were  at  the  summit  of 
fame  before  he  was  ever  heard  of  out  of  his  native  circle  of  con- 
nexions. But  these  great  men,  even  the  most  unfortunate  of 
them,  had  advantages  far  above  any  that  fell  to  his  share.  He 
was  born,  indeed,  in  a  distinguished  family,  and  Mas  the  heir  of 
opulence,  and  in  his  own  house  was  encouraged  from  the  hrst  in 
iutellectual  pursuits  and  e.vertions  ;  but  his  lot  was  cast  in  a  remote 
and  barbarous  country,  in  the  most  melancholy  period  of  her 
history;   and  his  biographer  may  well  say,  that, 

•  When  we  regard  his  times,  tlie  wonder  is,  rot  that  his  great  con- 
temporaries of  the  continent  became  distinguished  before  him,  but 
that  after  ai!  he  should  have  extricated  his  mind  from  so  many  toils, 
and  placed  himself  by  a  single  effort  at  the  side  of  the  astonished 
demt-goda  of  ecience.'^p.  56, 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  him,  after  the  date  of  his  birth,  is  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  when  his  able  but  unprincipled  uncle, 
the  bishop,  is  found  writing  to  '  the  rycht  houorabie  and  his  best 
beluflit  brother  the  Laird  ofi' Marchinstoun'  in  these  terms  : — 

'  I  pray  you,  Schir,  to  send  your  soue  Jhone  to  the  schuyllis — other 
to  France  or  Flauclaris  ;  for  he  can  leyr  na  gtiid  at  hame,  nor  get  na 
profTeit  in  this  maiat  peruHus  worlde.' 

This  advice,  however,  was  not  complied  with ;  and  Napier 
never  left  the  paternal  roof  until  I5t}3,  when  he  was  entered  at 
St.  SaUator's  College,  St.  Andrew's.  During  several  winters 
before  this  the  studies  of  that  university  had  been  cruelly  disturbed 
— nay,  for  one  year  at  least,  wholly  suspended,  in  consequence 
of  llie  tumults  of  the  Reformation ;  and  in  the  only  record  now 
preserved  of  Napier's  own  academical  career  we  have  a  specimen 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  an  address  'To  the  Godly  and 
Christian  Readerj'  prefixed  to  his  Scriptural  Commeataries, 
(1393)  he  says— 

•In 
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« In  my  tender  yeares  and  barneage  in  Sanct  Androis,  at  the 
Bchooles,  having,  on  the  one  part,  contracted  a  loving  familiaritie 
with  a  certains  g^entleman,  a  Papist;  and,  on  the  other  part,  being 
attentive  to  the  sermons  of  that  worthy  man  of  God,  Maister  Christo- 
pher Goodman,  teaching  upon  the  Apocalyps,  I  was  so  mooved  in 
admiration  against  the  blindnesa  of  Papists,  that  could  not  most  evi- 
dently see  tlieir  seven-Iiilled  citie  Rome  painted  out  there  so  lively  by 
Saint  John  as  the  mother  of  all  spiritual  whoredom,  that  not  onely 
burstit  I  out  in  continual  reasoning  against  my  said  familiar,  but  also 
from  ihenceforth  I  determined  with  myselfe  (by  the  assistance  of 
God's  spirit)  to  employ  my  studie  and  diligence  to  search  out  the 
remanent  mysteries  of  that  holy  Book;  as  to  this  houre  (praised  ba 
the  Lorde)  I  have  bin  doing  at  al  such  times  as  conveniently  I  might 
have  occasion.' — p.  8G. 

Hereupon  llie  biographer  says — 

'A  youtli,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  listening  so  intensely  to  an 
exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  pulpit,  and  bursting-  forth  in 
disputation  ivlth  his  Papistical  companion,  until  he  conceived  the 
daring  project  of  leaving  not  a  mystery  of  prophecy  unfolded,  is  a 
trait  seldom  surpassed  in  the  history  of  boyhood.  Galileo,  when  a 
few  years  older,  was  also  roused  to  powerful  activity  in  the  house  of 
God.  But  it  was  his  eye  that  was  attracted, — a  characteristic  diffe- 
rence betwixt  the  practical  and  the  speculative  philoaopher.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  the  young  Italian  had  been  sent  for 
the  benefit  of  an  university  education,  he  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the 
vibrations  of  a  lamp.  Amid  the  pageantry  of  that  worship  against 
which  Napier  warred,  and  of  which  Galileo  was  destined  to  be  a 
victim,  he  watched,  with  the  eye  of  an  eaglet,  the  isochronal  move- 
ments of  the  chain,  and  measured  thera  by  the  beatings  of  his  pulse. 
The  result  was  the  pendulum.' — pp.  SG,  B7. 

This  i$  only  part  of  Mr.  Napier's  somewhat  long  commentary 
on  a  very  short  text ;  but  having  no  furtlier  facts  lo  produce  re- 
specting the  juvenile  studies  of  the  great  man  liimsclf,  he  goes  otT 
into  an  amusing  enough  but  mispluced  revicwal  of  the  liislorics  and 
cliaractcis  of  the  otlicr  afterwards  eminent  perj>oiis  who  must  have 
been  educated  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  liim,  and  were  there- 
fore probably  liis  early  friends — interweaving^  moreover,  as  he 
advances,  an  account  of  the  origin  and  primitive  institutes  of  his 
university.  This  latter  topic  bad  been  sufficienily  treated  in  Dr. 
M'Crle's  '  Life  of  Melville  ;'  and  tlie  biographer  might  a.s  well  have 
referred  to  a  work,  so  well  known,  and  of  such  high  aulliorily.  He 
iulroduces,  loo,  some  remarks  in  this  chapter  wiiicli  we  consider 
unfounded  b  substance,  and  rather  pert  in  expression.  As,  for 
example : — 

'  In  the  year  1494,  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  Scotland,  imposing 
a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  upon  every  baron  and  substantial  freeholder 
>vho  neglected  to  put  his  son  and  heir  to  school.    The  limiced  appli- 
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cation  of  tliis  statute,  which  seemed  to  consider  the  highest  class  of 
noliility  entitled  to  the  luxury  of  ignorance,  savours,  perhaps,  raore  of 
barbarity  than  the  enactment  itself  does  of  the  revival  of  letters,' — 
p.  61. 

It  is  known  to  every  reader  of  Scottish  liistory,  that  the  titled 
nobility  of  that  country  were  at  no  period^  ediiraled  below  the 
standard  of  llie  gentry — quite  the  reverse;  and  if  llie  limitation 
of  the  Statute  of  149*  had  excluded  llie  heirs  of  the  peerage,  it 
would  have  done  so  ordy  because  it  was  notorious  lliat  their  case 
did  not  require  to  be  provided  for  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  the 
truth  is,  tirst,  that  the  distinction  between  the  titled  lords  and  the 
others  of  gentle  blood,  was  iti  ancient  Scotland  a  vcrj  skitder  one  ; 
they  considered  the  matter  of  nobility  much  more  as  the  French 
:md  otiier  continental  nations  did,  tiian  after  the  narrow  fashion 
of  England  j  and,  secoudly,  that  the  lords  are  included  in  the 
Act  in  question,  for  though  all  barons  were  not  lords,  all  lords 
vere  barons.  Nor  can  we  admire  Mr.  Napier's  judgment  when, 
in  the  course  of  his  rather  disparaghig  view  of  die  slate  of  litera- 
ture in  Scotland,  before  the  appearance  of  his  ancestor,  he  gives 
James  1.  a  decided  superiority  over  Bishop  Douglas,  Sir  David 
JLyudsay,  and  Duubar  liiinseir,  Dunbar,  at  all  events,  possessed 
a  genius  such  as  never  yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  royal  bard.  He 
is  in  serious  poetry  and  in  comic,  in  mystic  allegory  and  ludicrous 
narration,  in  elegy,  and,  above  all,  in  satire,  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  middle  ages — a  greater  poet  in  all  llie  high  requisites  of 
tlie  art,  than  any  that  intervened  in  England  between  Chaucer  and 
the  era  of  Elii;abeth,* 

Still  more  nncalled  for  is  an  excursus  concerning  George 
Huchanan,  at  p.  99)  &c.  ;  the  only  excuse  for  it  being,  that 
Buchanan  became  Principal  of  another  college  at  Si.  Andrews  four 
yeais  after  Napier  matriculated  at  St.  Salvator's.  Tliere  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  Buchanan  ever  had  any  intercourse  or 
connexion  with  the  young  laird  of  Merchistou,  or  with  any  of  his 
family^  but  the  biographer  lets  his  real  object  escape  him,  and  thi.^ 

*  We  are  hap[iy  to  see  that  Scutlaml  lias  at  knjrtli  proiiucetl  an  uilitiun  of 
Dunbar's  ccUc-ctiTe  wcrks  worthy  of  liia  hijjh  frciiiiiB.  ]t  was  iiuljlislit'il  a  few 
inunths  ago  by  a  kanied  mitiiiuariaii  ami  buoksetltir  uf  Kdinbur^lv.  Mr.  Uavitl 
Luinjr,  iu  twa  vuluinus  8vu.;  and  tlie  bio^ruphical  preface  and  tiulfs  ore  as  creditable 
to  him  in  one  of  his  capacUies,  us  ihe  vt-ry  beautiful  1y|io^rujiliical  executiou  of  the 
whole  work  is  in  aiiothi;r.  I'liiB  bouk  ought  lohavu  a  plati'iii  tvt'ry  library  ijf  En^lLsIi 
paetry:  the  lUE'erence  of  dialect  was  in  those  i1ay»  inconiiiilcrabV,  and  nu  roadt-T  uf 
Chaucet  will  find  any  difficulty  in  mastering;  Dunbar,  who,  in  addition  tu  his  other 
merits,  has  that  of  furnishing  must  cxtraoriiinaiy  Ui^tails  of  eccleaiasitical  life  before 
tbi!  Kefunnation.  He  was  himself  in  onterg,  oud  bonsts,  in  one  of  his  pruduc- 
tionSj  that  he  had  preached  his  way  from  EtUnburgh  all  through  England  to  Calais  ; 
but  in  spite  of  uUihe  beauty  of  liia  SEicred  poems,  liiij  pcrtiunal  manuera  seciu  to 
have  beun  such,  that,  eren  in  thos«  UDKlupuUuS  isiys,  ueither  (iliuce  UDI  jaelate  could 
vtinture  na  givLug  hLiu  a  bcnciicti. 
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is  no  otlier  than  to  denounce  tlie  gross  injustice  of  his  countrymen 
in  being  more  mindful  of  the  poet  and  historian,  ihan  of  the  pro- 
found mathematician  and  elaborate  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse. 
As  to  the  mere  populace,  lie  spurns  them  for  having  invested 
Merchiston  with  the  character  of  a  warlock,  i.  e.  a  sorcerer:*  but 
docs  he  not  know  that  the  estimation  of  Buchanan  among  the 
same  classes  is,  at  this  hour,  that  of  an  incarnate  .!oe  Millar? 
Widi  respect  to  the  more  educated  orders  of  the  people,  does  Mr. 
Napier  not  expect,  in  any  country,  to  find  the  fame,  either  Jiving 
or  dead,  of  a  great  star  of  literature,  properly  so  called,  infinitely 
more  wide-spread  than  that  of  even  the  most  remarkable  genius 
who  shall  have  devoted  himself  to  the  abstruse  departments  in 
which  his  ancestor  excelled  ?  Every  boy  of  good  education  in 
Scotland  has  the  beautiful  verses  of  Buchanan  by  heart,  and  has 
been  taught  to  consider  with  pride,  on  accoimt  of  the  consummate 
grace  of  its  execution,  that  history  which,  on  the  score  of  au- 
thority, is  by  all  admitted  to  be  worthless — embalming  in  its 
earlier  part  all  the  dreams  of  Sennachie  tradition — and  in  the 
latter,  retlecting  real  and  momentous  persons  and  events  only  as 
they  were  seen  through  the  densest  mists  of  religious  and  political 
partisanship — ^by  one  whom,  nevertheless,  we  will  not,  like  Mr. 
Napier,  dare  to  pronounce  a  bad  man,  and  designedly  a  false 
witness.  Literature  and  science  must  be  contented  each  with  its 
own  peculiar  triumphs  and  rewards. 

\Vc  ought,  however,  to  beg  our  biographer's  pardon.  Mer- 
chiston, it  seems,  was  a  poet  also.  He  quotes  some  of  his  ver- 
nacular verses — all,  we  suppose,  that  he  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover— and  he  appends  to  them,  what  is  no  doubt  meant  for 
eulogy — *  I  have  seen  worse  in  an  Oxford  prize  poem  ! ' 

Our  autlior,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Crawford  the  peerage 
writer,  assumes  that  Napier  spent  some  lime  in  foreign  parts  after 
he  terminated  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews  ;  and  iierenpon  we 
are  favoured  with  a  view  of  the  then  condition  of  tlie  University 
of  Paris,  to  which  the  young  Scots  of  the  day  unquestionably 
were  accustomed  to  resort.  We  pass  over  all  this  chapter.  If 
Napier  had  studied  at  Paris,  we  should  probably  have  found  some 
allusion  in  his  religious  writings  (o  the  actual  manners  of  the 
Catholic  continent;  and,  at  all  events,  he  could  have  tarried  but 
a  little  while  beyond  seas,  since  he  appears  as  married  and  settled 
for  life  in  Scotland  immediately  after  he  had  attained  his  majority. 
It,  therefore,  could  have  signiHed  little  whether  he  ever  sat  at  the 

*  Tbt!  [Ki]iiitiir  tnutitioii,  that  Napier  had  a  familiar  spirit  which  cuutinuully 
attended  him  in  llie  shnpu  of  a  Uack  cock,  is  referred  by  our  author  to  the  fact,  (hat 
he  helil  uniler  thif  crown  some  fat  acres  civllcd  the  Poultry  /Mitdt,  ami  was  Imiind,  dy 
hi>  lunirk',  tu  supply  thir  cuiiine  of  Holyrood  House,  on  certain  suleran  occasions, 
with  what  the  Cixle  Goannanil  delicately  terms  an  Altetard  de  la  baut-tour. 
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feet  of  Hiiiiius  or  Hegioniontaiius  at  all.  The  only  doubt  is, 
wlietlier  tlta  like  might  not  be  sftirnied  of  any  man  of  Napier's 
calibre  and  energy. 

The  biographer  presumes  that  Napier's  *  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent' was  hastened  by  *  ihat  state  of  affairs  which  led  to  the 
massacre  of  Si.  Bartboloniew.'  lie  espoused,  at  Merchisfon,  on 
the 'Jiid  of  Aprilj  l.j7'i.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stir- 
ling of  Keir  in  Sliiiingshire — a  family  second  to  few  below  the 
rank  of  peerage  for  anttquily,  opulence,  nud  hisloriiuul  distinctioit. 
But  Iris  must  have  been  a  hot  honeymoon  fur  a  philosopher. 
The  *  Douglas  wars,'  as  lliey  were  called,  from  Uve  stern  Earl  of 
Morton's  share  in  them,  and  which  ravaged  the  Scotch  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity  for  some  years  after  the  assassination  of  the  Itegent 
^Murray,,  were  then  at  their  height;  Editibuigh  Castle  formed  the 
head-quarters  of  Mary's  party — Lcilh  of  the  other ;  and  Merchis- 
ton,  from  its  position  one  of  the  keys  of  the  capital,  was  olten  the 
scene  of  couHict.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  wedding,  the  '  old 
war  and  weather  beaten  forlalice'  was  besieged  by  the  queen's 
troops,  who  speedily,  according  to   the  contemporary  journalist, 

•  won  all  the  pairtis  thereof  txcept  the  donjon.'  A  detachment 
from  Leith,  and  the  guus  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  relieved  tiie  inha- 
bitants of  Merchiston  at  the  mument  wlien  tlie  queen's  soldiers 
were  setting  fire  to  the  outwoiks,  '  thinking  to  have  smokit  the 
men  out  of  the  donjon.'  This  scene  appears  anything  but  Marian. 
The  biographer,  however,  says  : — 

'  Sir  Archibald  Napier  and  his  ilJustrious  son  were  too  earnest  in 
the  Protestant  cause  to  be  devoted  to  a  Catholic  queen.  But  the 
relics  and  remhiiscences  of  poor  Mary,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
family  of  Merchiston, — the  little  quaint  paniielled  closet  there  with  ita 
vast  depth  of  window,  still  called  Queen  Mary's  bed-room, — and  above 
all,  the  long-cherished  portrait,  taken  hefore  sorrow  had  reached  her, 
^are  all  touching  indications  that  the  house  of  Merchiston  contained 
none  of  those  factious  rebels  who  dared  to  tell  their  sovereign  that  her 
♦'  life  was  the  death  of  the  church,  as  her  death  would  be  its  life." ' — 
p.  1-JO. 

All  this  is  prettily  said — and  we  wish  it  were  true — but  it  sadly 

*  wants  confirmation.'  Neither  fadier  nor  son  had  any  turn  for 
battles  and  sieges,  for  'clearings  of  the  causeway,'  or  being 
•smokit  out  of  their  donjon;'   but  although  many  of  their  near 

.relations  were  immediate  followers  and  tried  friends*  of  the  queen, 
ihey  had  others  ei[ually  zealous  on  the  opposite  side.  The  old  laird 
was  certainly  a  keen  and  determined  Protestant:  here,  ds  facto, yie. 

*  Mr.  Napier  talks  of  two  coiiaina- pernian  of  his  horo,  who  were  m.aids  of  honour 
to  tb.B  (jueea  btsfoie  aad  during  her  captivity  in  England,  as  '  the  Mtwei  Muubray 
of  fiurubuugall.'  Mitt  was  aot  a  style  in  whlcc  tbeeo  lailiea  would  have  at  all  rejoiced. 
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have  his  '  fortalice'  garrisoned  and  defended  against  the  queen's 
party  ;  and  the  son,  aa  we  shall  see,  adhered  with  fervour  through 
life  to  tlie  principles  of  '  his  barneage  at  Sant  Androis,'  As  for 
tlie  rchcs  and  reminiscences  preserved  in  the  family,  '  the  hule 
quaint  pannelled  closet'  and  *  the  long-cherished  portrait,'  Mr. 
Napier  mnst  permit  us  to  say  ihat  there  is  hardly  an  old  house  in 
Scotland  which  does  not  boast  of  its  (jueeii's  chamber  and  an- 
thentic  original  Mary  Stuart.  If  one  were  to  believe  half  the 
'  long- cherished'  stories  of  this  order,  the  poor  lady  could  never 
iiave  slept  two  nights  in  one  phice  during  her  brief  reign,  and 
must  have  spent  inont  of  her  mornings  in  silting  for  her  picture. 

Kapter  lost  his  first  wife  in  1579,  and  soon  afterwards  re-mar- 
ried to  Agnes  Chisholm,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Cromlix,  who 
had  the  honour  to  be  great- grandanghter  of  King  James  IV.  He 
liad  one  son  and  one  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  and  ten  chiklreii 
by  the  second.  But  of  his  middle  life  we  find  few  domestic  anec- 
dotes in  these  pages.  A  ielter,  dated  1580,  shows  iiim  to  iiave 
been  then  diligently  employed  iji  the  superintendence  of  his  father's 
estate  in  the  Lenno.x.  He  appears  to  have  loved  and  well  under- 
stood both  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Indeed,  we  may  apply 
to  him,  from  youth  to  age,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  his 
lime  and  country,  and  one  pitiable  weakuessj  Mould  allowj  Cow- 
ley's eulogy  of  Evelyn, — that  he 

'  In  books  and  gardens  placed  aright 
Hia  noble,  innocent  delight.' 

The  father  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  supreme  judges,  and 
appears,  like  other  ornaments  of  the  Bench,  to  have  often  been 
brought  into  cummer,  i.e.,  trouble,  in  consequence  of  his  decisions. 
I'lie  philosopher,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  old  gentleman, 
alludes  to  these  atiairs,  and  makes  special  mention  of  one  of 
the  knight's  legal  colleagues,  John  Graham  of  Hallyards,  who 
shortly  alter  determined  a  case  in  which  Sir  James  Sandilands 
M'as  interested,  in  a  way  nnplcasitig  to  that  powerful  baron. 
Next  diiy  Sandilands  had  Graham  shot  when  riding  to  Leith ; 
and  another  of  die  judges  was  about  the  same  time  seized  when 
ambling  on  his  pony  for  the  benefit  of  his  constitution  and  appetite, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood — inuflled  in  a  cloak — mounted  ou  a 
tall  steed  behind  a  moss-trooper — and  conveyed,  without  more 
words,  to  the  dungeon  of  a  border  laird,  who  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  his  lordship's  opinion  was  unfavourable  to  his  interests 
in  a  cause  about  to  be  argued  before  '  The  Fifteen.'  Amidst 
such  scenes  of  civil  disturbance  and  feudal  violence  were^the 
intense  studies  of  this  philosopher  pursued  ;  and  we  ought  not 
to  omit  that  his  comforts  during  his  residence  in  Lennox,  were 
occasionally  improved  by  a  visit  of  the  Clan  Gregor,  against  whom 

be 
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lie  fonntl  it  necessary  lo  enter  into  an  alliance  defensive  willi — 'Or,  j 
ill  other  words,  to   pay  *  black,  mail '  to — some  of  the  outlying 
Campbells  of  Stratli   Eani.     Towards  the  close  of  his  life  his 
estates   in  that  district  shared   in   the  desolalion  of  the'  Raid  of 
Glenfnitn,^  matie  famous  in  the  Lady  of  the  Luke. 
'  Proudly  our  pibrocli  has  thrill'd  in  Glen-Fruin, 

And  Datiochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied  :  I 

Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
^^  And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 

^H  Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

^^  Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 

Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe  ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-Glen 
Shalce  vhen  they  hear  agea 
*'  Roderich  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  1"  ' 
But  it  docs  not  seem  that  the  mathematical  agriculturist  was  on 
the  spot  when   these   picturesque  savages  enacted  Sivinij  among 
his  barns,  and  '  spulzeit  his  bestialL' 

Napier  must  have  been  a  singularly  prudent  person  to  avoid  I 
any  dangerous  entanglement  in  the  religious  feuds  of  his  day.  In 
1584  James  VI.  began  to  deal  sharply  with  llie  Presbyterian 
establishment  on  points  Napier's  attachment  lo  which  was  well 
known  ;  and  yet,  though  two  of  the  philosopher's  neighbours  and 
inLimate  friends,  Pont  and  Ualgliesh,  appear  ni  the  list  of  atifterers, 
and  the  latter  barely  escaped  marti/rdom,  the  storm  appears  to 
have  passed  harmless  over  the  Donjon  of  Merchiaton.  Perhaps 
the  reputation  which  Napier  had  by  this  time  attained  as  an  astro- 
logermay  have  served  him  in  good  stead  with  the  British  Solomon. 
Pour  years  afterwards,  this  hurricane  over,  and  the  exiled  reli- 
gionists restored,  we  rind  Napier  returned  as  ruling  elder  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  thenceforth  he  appears  as  taking  a  pro- 
minent part  in  many  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  importance. 

*  The  Marvellous  Napier*  made  his  first  appearance  in  tlie 
Assembly  in  'the  marvellous  year' — ^so  called  beforehand,  says 
Archbishop  Spottiswood,  '  by  the  astrologues,'  and  which  cer- 
tainly did  produce  many  wonderful  events:  among  others,  the 
death  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  *  bludie  Jestabell  lo  the  sancts  of 
God,'  as  James  Melville  the  minister  calls  her  in  his  Diary — the 
murders  of  the  Duke  and  Cardinal  of  Guise,  at  the  instigation  of 
Henry  II[. — the  assassination  of  Henry  himself — and^  above  al!| 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

*'  Terrible  was  the  feir,  peraing  were  the  pretchings,  ernest,  zealus, 
and  fervent  war  the  prayers,  sounding  war  the  eiches  and  sobbes, 
and  abounding  war  the  teares  at  that  fast  and  Geiierale  Assemblie 
keipet  at  Edjnbruche,  when  the  riewes  war  crediblie  tauld,  sum 
tymes  of  thair  landing  at  Dumbar,  mm  tymea  at  St.  Andros,  and  in 
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Tay,  and  now  Jind  then  at  Aberdein  and  Cromertie." ' — /.  Melville's 
Diary. 

The  dangers  with  whicli  this  island  was  in  those  days  threatened 
by  the  powers  of  Catholic  Spain,  appear  to  have  roused  anew  the 
earlji'  zeal  of  Napier  for  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Revelations.  '  He  had  long,'  says  liis  biographer,  '  been  brooding 
over  its  depths,  and  now  began  to  perceive  a  divine  light  breaking 
in  upon  Jiiij  hitherto  obscure  lucubrations.'  In  his  ovin  dedication 
of  his  Plain  Discovert/,  not  published  however  until  159;3j  he  says 
to  King  James  : — 

*  Then,  greatly  rejoycing  in  the  Lord,  I  began  to  write  thereof 
in  Latin  ;  yet  1  purposed  not  to  have  set  out  the  same  suddenly,  and 
far  lesse  to  have  written  the  same  also  in  Engiisli,  til  that  of  late,  tins 
new  insolencie  of  Papists,  arising  about  the  1588  year  of  God,  and 
dayly  incresing  within  this  iland,  doth  so  pitie  our  hearts,  seeing  tiiem 
put  more  trust  in  Jesuites  and  seminarie  priests  than  in  the  tiiie 
Scriptures  of  God,  and  in  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spaine  than  in  the 
King  of  kings,  that  to  prevent  Uie  same,  I  was  constrained  of  compas- 
sion, leaving  the  Latin,  to  hasto  out  in  English  this  present  worke, 
almost  unripe,  that  thereby  the  simple  of  this  iland  may  be  instructed, 
the  godly  confirmed,  and  the  proud  and  foolish  expectations  of  the 
wicked  beaten  downe;  purposing  hereafter,  God  willing,  to  publish 
shortly  the  other  Latin  edition  hereof,  to  the  publike  utilitie  of  the 
whole  church.' 

The  Latin  original  never  appeared ;  but,  even  before  the  Eng- 
lish edition  came  forth,  Xapier  had  found  opportunity  lo  signalize 
his  Protestant  ardour  by  word  and  by  deed.  It  is  weil  known  ihnt 
in  those  days  the  High  Calvinist  party  (to  which  he  always  adhered) 
considered  James  as  almost  an  outcast  in  Israel  on  account  of  tlie 
reluctance  which  Ins  Majesty  manifested  to  allow  the  Kirk's  ven- 
geance full  sway  upon  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  Romanists. 

'  Jt  was  insisted,  that  as  the  reformed  religion  had  been  constitu- 
tionally established,  all  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  shotdd 
be  compelled  either  to  embrace  the  Protestant  doctrines,  or  suffer  the 
paina  of  rigorous  excommunication  ;  and  that,  after  such  delinquents 
had  continued  for  a  whole  year  thus  cast  oH'  from  Christian  society, 
their  property  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.' — p.  158. 

Our  philosopher  appears,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  have 
been  among  the  chosen  organs  of  the  Assembly  in  their  eftbrts 
to  overcome  the  '  vvcake  scruples  '  of  their  prince,  who  only 
hesitated  to  couliscate  half  ihe  soil  of  his  paiipera  regna,  that  rt 
might  not  be  •  polluted  with  idolalry,  and  overrun  by  blootiy 
Papists.'  (p.  16 1.)  Napier's  father-in-law,  Sir  James  Chis- 
bolm,  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Papists,  and  was  espe- 
cially denonuccd  in  a  proclamation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  wticn  on  the  17th  October,  l.vyi,  a  select  coni- 
uiiitee  was  appointed  to  follow  the  king  wherever  he  might  be 
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found,    '  aiid  lay   before  him,   in    a   personal  interview,  certain 

well-digcslcd  inslriictious  ior  t!ie  punisluneiit  of  ilie  rebels,'  &c. 
Napier  was  one  of  llic  tvio  barons  iiitnisled  with  this  '  extraor- 
dinary and  perilous  mission,'  Maxwell  uf  (Jalderwood  being  tiie 
otiier.  With  Melville,  the  Moderator — wliose  diary  has  been 
quoted  above — another  minister,  and  a  couple  of  burgesses — for 
colleagues,  these  two  bold  barons  forthwith  girded  their  loins,  and 
arrived,  by  no  means  welcome,  at  Jedburgh  where  King  Jamie 
was  then  reposing  himself. 

Mr.  Napier  says, — 

'His  timorous  henrt  inu»it  have  quaked  at  the  sight  of  the  un- 
flinching moderator  of  the  church,  and  the  majestic  Merchiston ; 
but  he  kept  his  trepidution  to  himself,  and  his  rolling  eyes  shed  no 
tears.  James  commenced  with  a  violent  invective  against  the  synod 
of  rife,  which  had  presumed  to  excommunicate  beyond  the  bounds  of 
its  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Chisholra  ;  and  spoke  bitterly 
against  the  moderator's  uncle  Andrew  Melville,  and  Mr.  David  Black. 
The  representative  of  the  church  replied  to  this  tirade,  "  as  it  pleasit 
God  to  gifF;  and  efter  the  king's  coler  appeasit,  we  dischargit  our 
commission  in  maist  humble  and  fectful  manner.' — p.  165.'" 

We  suggest,  that  timorous  as  the  king  may  have  been,  and  tna- 
jestically  as  the  beard  of '  ttie  marvellous'  may  have  floated,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  author's  own  narrative  to  show  tliat  James  quailed 
before  ita  awful  amplitude.  He  commenced  with  a  '  violent  in- 
vective'— he  'spoke  bitterly,' — and  though  he  gave  the  party 
smoother  words  next  morning,  they  returned  re  infectci. 

Next  yeai-,  1593,  appeared  '  A  Plain  Discovery  of  the  whole 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  set  foorth  by  John  Napier,  laird  of 
Merchistoun,  younger ;  whereuuto  are  annexed  certaine  Oracles 
of  Sibylla,  agreeing  with  the  Revelation,  and  other  places  of 
Scripture.'  This  book  is  dedicated  to  James  in  an  epislle  al- 
ready quoted,  and  in  which  bis  sacred  majesty  is  boldly  counselled 
to  '  purge  his  own  country  and  his  own  house  from  all  apparent 
spot  of  Antichristianistn,'  and  then  to — 

'  stand  reformed  in  the  feare  of  God,  ready  waiting  for  that  great  day, 
in  the  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  your  M.  or  yours  after  you, 
among  other  reformed  princes,  to  that  great  and  universall  reforma- 
tion, and  destructi.on  of  that  Antlchristian  seat  and  eltie  Rome,  accord- 
ing to  the  wordes  prophecied,  Apoc.  17,  saying, — the  ten  horns  are 
ten  kings,  &c. ;  these  are  they  that  shall  hate  that  harlot,  and  shall 
make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eate  up  her  flesh,  and  burne 
herselfe  with  fire; — heside  also  a  warrant  and  commaund  generally 
given  to  all  men,  Apoc.  IS,  saying, — rewarde  her  even  as  shee  hath 
rewarded  you,  and  give  her  double  according  to  herworkes,  and  In 
the  cup  tliat  shee  hath  fdled  to  you,  fill  her  the  double.' — p.  171. 

It  is  on  this  treatise  that  Mr.  Napier  founds  Merchiston's  claim 
to  be  honoured  as  '  the  first  of  Scottish  theologians ' — a  title  of 
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which  many  readers  may  be  easily  induced  to  make  him  a  pre« 
sent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  lie  was  the  lirst  in  Christendom  who 
promulgated  a  detailed  exposition  of  tlie  Apocalypse — none  that 
his  exposition  shows  great  ingenuity  and  research,  and  is  full 
of  proofs  that  he  bad  mastered  both  the  original  tongues  of 
holy  writ,  and  could  bring  to  their  illustration  all  the  resources  of  an 
excellent  classical  scholar.  He  appears  also  modest  and  humble 
in  his  vein,  when  compared  with  most  of  those  who  have  since 
caricatured  and  travestied  his  sclieme  of  interpretation ;  but  stilt 
^ve  believe  his  descendant  will  hardly  persuade  the  world  lo  class 
this  production  with  the  invention  of  the  logarithms ;  and  for  our 
own  part,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Scaliger  was  not  far 
wrong  when  be  said  '  Calvlnns  sapit,  quod  in  Apocalypsin  non 
scripsit,''  Our  author  complains  that  little  is  generally  known,  ia 
these  days,  of  the  '  Plain  Discovery,'  except  that  it  fixed  the  day 
of  judgment  for  some  time  '  betwixt  the  yeares  of  God  1GS8  and 
1 770;'  and  is  wroth  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  saying — '  The  sub- 
lime genius  which  marked,  by  the  logarithmic  canon,  the  corre- 
spondence between  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  had 
liis  weak  point' — without  having  made  himself  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  text  of  the  '  Plain  Discovery,'  We  must,  however, 
refer  those  wlio  feel  more  curiosity  than  Sir  Walter  appears 
(o  have  done  on  this  subject,  to  the  '  Discovery'  itself,  or,  what 
may  perhaps  satisfy  a  majority  of  them,  the  very  full  account  of  it 
embodied  in  this  '  Life  of  I*)apier.' 

This  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  had,  however,  high  fame 
in  its  day,  A  French  translation  being  published  during  the  siege 
of  RocheWe,  its  decided  identifications  and  prognostics  are  said  to 
have  greatly  encouraged  the  beleaguered  Huguenots,  The  book 
was  also  rendered  into  Latin  and  German;  and  often  reprinted 
in  England  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
perhaps  it  began  to  be  rather  disagreeable  to  consider  it  as  a  ruled 
point  that  the  world  was  to  come  to  an  end  between  1688  and  1700. 
Our  author  does  not  enujnerate  the  London  editions:  we  have 
seen  several  of  diem,  and  one,  an  octavo,  dated  as  low  as  lG45. 

Passing  this  matter,  in  which,  if  Napier  showed  weakness, 
he  showed  no  more  than  Newton  did  a  hundred  years  after  him, 
we  arrive  at  a  transaction  in  which  all  the  zeal  of  our  biographer 
will  hardly  allow  him  to  deny  the  manifestation  of  '  a  weak  point.' 
It  was  alluded  to  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  short  account  of  Mer- 
chiston Caslle  in  the  '  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland,'*  but  the 
particulars  were  reserved  for  the  diligent  inquirer  now  before  us. 
Every  reader  of  the  history  of  those  times  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  dark  and  daring  character  of  Logan  of  Restalrig,  whose  re- 

*  MiscelLonoous  Proae  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  362, 
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mains — niue  years  after  a  life  of  cabuls  and  conspiracies,  and  every 
species  of  violence  and  tifaclitiy,  liad  closed — were  exhumed  and 
gibbeted,  in  consequence  of  llie  tbscovery  llien  made  that  he  had 
had  a  piincipal  liand  in  llic  lu  lliis  hour  mysterious  'Gowrie  Plot/ 
For  ihe  furtherance  of  his  audacious  designs  at  tlie  period  when 
lie  was  close  iint^ed  with  the  protligate  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Bolhwell,  Logan  contrived  to  get  into  his  possession  that  gloomy 
and  iiiaccessii»le  fastness,  on  llie  wildest  coast  of  the  German 
Ocean,  near  St.  Abb's  HeatI,  \vliicli  has  since  been  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Wolt'scrag,  in  tlic  '  Urtde  of  Lainmermoor.' 
Here  Hothwell  found,  on  many  occasions,  a  safe  and  needful 
shelter;  and  hither  Logan  himself  retreated  as  often  as  his  patri- 
monial scat  at  Ilestalrig  was,  from  its  vicinity  to  Edinbnrgh,  too 
liut  to  hold  liim.  To  this  grim  stronghold  of  Fastcastle,  in  July, 
1 J94,  the  philosophic  Napier  went,  or  bad  nearly  gone,  upon  a 
very  strange  errand  ;  and  one  which  will  not  seem  the  less  strange 
becauscj  as  our  author  shows,  Logan  had  been  outlawed  on  the 
tilth  of  June  preceding,  in  consequence  of  bis  declining  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  upon  an  indictment  for  hiijhwaij  robbery.  Out- 
lawed as  he  was,  however,  he  had  dared  to  visit  Edinburgh,  and 
the  'majestic'  sage  of  Merchiston,  the  *  Marvellous  Napier,' 
placed  hand  and  seal  along  with  this  desperado  to  the  extraordinary 
document  Mhicli  our  biographer  now  exhibits  : — 

*  •♦  At  Edinbruch  the  day  of  Julij,  yeir  of  God  i"  v°  foirscoir 

fourtein  ytiris — It  is  aiiointit,  contrattit,  and  agreit,  betwix  the  per- 
sonis  ondirwrettin  ;  that  is  to  say,  Robert  Loganeof  Ilestalrige  on  the 
ane  palrt,  and  Jhone  Neper  of  Merchistoun  on  the  uther  pairt,  in 
iiianer,  forme,  anil  effect  as  follovvis  :— To  wit,  fursaraekle  as  ther  is 
dywerss  aid  reportis  inotitfis  and  appirantis,  that  their  suld  be  within 
the  said  Robertis  dwellinge  place  of  b'ascastell  a  soum  of  monie  and 
poiss,  bid  and  hurdit  up  secritlie,  quiik  as  yit  is  oiifund  be  ony  man  : 
The  said  Jhone  sail  do  Iiis  utter  and  exact  diligens  to  serche  and  seek 
out,  and  be  al  craft  and  iugyne  that  he  dow,  i.  e..  [can  exert],  to  tempt, 
trye,  and  find  out  the  sam,  and  be  the  grace  of  God,  athcr  sail  find 
the  sam,  or  than  mak  it  suit'  that  na  sik  thing  hes  been  thair;  sa  far 
as  his  utter  trawell  diligens  and  ingyne  may  reach.  For  the  quilk 
the  said  Robert  sail  giff,  as  be  the  tenonr  heirof,  he  giffis  and  grantis 
unto  the  said  Jhone  the  just  third  pairt  of  quhalsoexvir  poiss  or  hid 
trcasour  the  said  Jhone  sal!  find,  or  beis  fund  be  his  moyan  and  ingyn, 
within  or  abut  the  said  place  of  Fascastell.aiid  that  to  be  pairtit  be  just 
WEcht  and  balance  betwix  thaim  but  [without]  ony  fraud,  stryff',  debait, 
and  contention,  on  sik  maner  as  the  said  Robert  sail  heff  the  just  twa 
partis,  and  the  said  Jhone  the  just  third  pairt  thereof  uponc  thair  fayth, 
truth,  and  coiispiena.  And  for  the  said  Jhonis  suir  rtturn  and  saiff 
bakeuniming  tharwith  to  Ediubruch,  on  beand  [witliout  being]  spulzeit 
of  his  said  thrid  pairt,  or  utherways  hairmit  in  body,  or  geii',  the  said 
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Robert  sail  mak  the  said  Jhone  saifF  conroy,  and  accumpanie  him 
suiflle  in  tnaner  forsaid  bak  to  Edinburgh,  quhcr  the  said  Jhone, 
beaiid  saiflie  returnit,  sail,  in  presens  of  the  said  Robert,  cancell  and 
destroy  this  present  contract,  as  a  full  discberg  of  ather  of  thair  pairtis 
lionestlie  satisfiet  and  perfonnit  to  utheris  ;  and  ordanls  tliat  na  uther 
discherge  btirof  but  the  destroying  of  this  present  contract  sal  be  of 
ony  avvaill,  forse,  or  effect.  And  incaiss  the  said  Jhone  sal  find  na 
poiss  to  be  tbair  eftir  all  tryall  and  utter  diligens  tane,  he  referris  the 
satisfactione  of  his  trawell  and  painis  to  the  discretione  of  the  said 
Robert. — In  witnes  of  thir  presens,  and  of  al  honestie,  fideletie,  fayth, 
and  uprycht  doing  to  be  observit  and  keipit  be  bayth  the  saidis  pairtis 
to  uther,  thei  heffsubscrywit  thir  preBtfntis  ivitli  thair  handia  at  Edin- 
bruch,  day  and  yeir  forsaid. 

'  RoBKRT  LoQAXE  ofReslalrlfje, 
*  Jhonb  NEPiJR  of  Mcickidoitn.' 
This  deed,  all  but  Logan's  signature,  is  in  t!ie  iiaiid-vviiting 
of  Mercliistoti  himself;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  surtered  some  grievous  injury  from  liis  outlawed  ally  in  con- 
nexioit  witli  thisi  business.  In  a  lease  gianted  by  him  in  ]<50(s 
lie  allows  his  vassal  to  have  any  sub-tenants  lie  may  please, 
*  alleiiarlie  nocht  of  ihe  surname  of  Logan.'  Here  our  informa- 
tion ends  ;  and  (he  biographer  enters  into  a  long  dissertation,  of 
which  we  can  on\y  give  one  paragraph. 

'  We  are  prepared  by  the  history  of  that  age,  hy  the  lives  of  the 
most  illustrious  ornaments,  from  Cardan  to  Kepler,  for  any  absurditj', 
however  wild  and  baseless,  proceeding  from  any  inleliect,  however 
powerful  and  profound.  But  there  is  something  in  lliia  little  quiet 
Scotcli  contract,  entered  into  betwixt  the  best  man  and  the  ivcnst  man 
whom  Scotland  then  held,  more  startling  than  the  Harmonices  Mutidi 
of  the  imaginative  German  philosopher,  or  the  folly  of  Tycho  Brahc 
and  his  prophetical  idiot.  Most  of  these  instances  of  superstition 
create  disgust  from  their  extravagance,  or  doubt  from  ihe  vague- 
ness of  the  record ;  but  here  is  a  page  of  such  chaatened  and  decent 
magic,  ao  authentically  recorded,  and  soberly  set  down  by  the  same 
hand  that  set  down  the  Cario/i  Atirifcv!  Lugaritkntontm,  tli&t  common 
sense  herself  must  pause  to  consider  it.*^ — ^pp.  224,  5. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  complete  specimen  of  '  chnsteiied  and  decent 
magic'  Napier  is  careful  to  mark  that  all  liis  'ingyne  and  craft' 
are  to  be  e.verted  under  '  lire  grace  of  God  ;'  in  this  respect  he  is 
as  guarded  as  Sidrophel  himself,  who,  when  Hudibras  hints  some- 
thing about  the  potent  help  of  Satan,  answers  indignantly,  that 
the  knight  '  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear' — 
*^For  I  assure  you,  for  my  part, 

I  only  deal  hy  Rules  of  Art, 

Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 

Conclusions  of  astrology ; 

But  for  the  Devil,  know  nothing  by  him, 

But  only  this,  that  I  defy  him.'  The 
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The  idea  of  having  such  a  piece  of  business  put  into  regular  legal 
form,  and  llie  exact  stipulations  itUnit  ihe  third  pari  of  tlie  pnite, 
are,  however,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  peculiar  to  the  iiingic  shop  of 
Merchiston  Caslle,  and  must  be  alknved  to  savour  strongly  of  its 
canny  locality. 

lu  his  Descriptive  Essay  already  quoted,  Sir  W.  Scott  says  it 
is  curious  to  observe  lliat  contemporary  with  our  hero,  was  a  noted 
astrologer  in  England,  by  name  Napper,  and  signifies  his  suspicion 
that  this  may  have  been  a  scion  of  the  Scottish  Napiers,  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Napper,  of  Sandfordj  ISiicks,  the  chosen  ally  of 
Sidrophel  —  i.  c.  Lilly — was,  it  is  now  shown,  a  cousin-german  of 
the  pliilosopher — the  son  of  his  father's  younger  brother,  who  had 
married  and  settled  in  the  south  ;  and  every  one  must  see  a  strong 
family  resemblance  between  the  portrails  of  the  astrological  kins- 
men with  wliicli  this  volume  is  embellished;  that  of  Uichard 
Napper  liere  engraved  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 
He  also  has  a  majestic  beard,  as  might  well  beseem  the  favoured 
mortal,  that,  if  old  Aubrey  is  to  be  trusted,  '  did  daily  converse 
with  the  angel  Raphael,  who  gave  him  the  responses  whereon  he 

wrote  K.  Ris ;  that  \^,  Respnnsum  Raphaefi-i Raphael  did 

resolve  him  in  161S))  that  Mr.  Booth,  of  Cheshire,  should,  within 
three  years,  have  a  son  to  inherit;  and  Sir  George  Booth  (the  first 
Lord  Delamere)  was  born,  accordingly,  December  IH,  anno  l6'22, 
*  This,'  adds  Aubrey,  '  1  did  extract  out  of  Doctor  Napper's  Ori- 
ginal Diary.     He  was  a  good  astrologer.' 

To  retnm  to  old  '  Marvellous'" — Mr.  Napier  conjectures,  and 
plattsibly  loo,  that  the  pnse  was  not  the  only  thing  the  lord  of 
Fastcaslle  had  a  fancy  to,  when  he  contracted  for  a  visit  of  the 
wise  man.  The  Popish  chiefs,  against  whom  Merchiston  had 
taken  so  strenuous  a  part,  were  uUiniately  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  their  possessions  confiscated  by  act  of  parliament  in 
June,  J594,  whereupon  these  men,  driven  to  despair,  began  forth- 
with to  nuister  their  forces,  with  the  view  of  trying  one  campaign 
more  against  the  predominant  Calvinists.  They  took  the  field 
accordingly,  with  the  concurrence  and  secret  aid  of  Bolhwell  and 
Kestalrig,  and  the  opposing  general,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  received 
a  signal  defeat  at  Gleulivet  in  the  October  ensuing.  Now,  it 
was  in  the  intervening  July  that  the  Fastcastle  contract  was  exe- 
cuted; and  the  biographer  intimates  his  suspicion,  that  the  design 
of  the  outlawed  bandit  was  to  make  prize  of  the  seerof  Merchiston, 
and  compel  him  to  be  present  in  the  Romish  camp,  there,  by  bis 
superior  skill,  to  neutralize  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  a  famous 
sorceress,  whom  the  pious  Protestant  Argjic  had  enlLsted,  and  who 
really  attended  him  through  the  campaign.  That  precisely  about 
this  lime  Napier  attracted  general  attention,  in  consequence  of  his 
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announcing  hlmgelf  to  be  in  possesaion  of  some  most  extraordinary 
secrets,  likely  to  bring  any  campaign  in  whicli  he  took  pnit  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  there  can,  inrleed,  be  no  doubt.  One  of  these 
is  thus  blazoned  by  Sir  Thomas  U^rquhart,  the  author  of  our 
admirable  old  translation  of  '  Rabelais.' 

'He  had  the  skill  (as  is  commonly  reported)  to  frame  sn  engine 
which,  by  vertue  of  some  secret  springs,  inward  resorts,  with  other 
implements  and  materials  fit  for  the  purpose,  inclosed  within  the  bowels 
thereof,  had  the  power  (if  proportionable  in  bulk  to  the  action  required 
of  it,  for  he  could  have  made  it  of  all  sizes)  toclear  a  field  of  four  miles 
circumference,  of  all  the  living  creatures  exceeding  a  foot  of  height, 
that  should  be  found  thereon,  how  near  soever  they  might  be  to  one 
another;  by  which  means  he  made  it  appear,  that  he  was  able,  with 
the  help  of  this  machine  alone,  to  kill  thirty  thousand  Turks,  without 
the  hazard  of  one  Christian.  Of  this  it  is  said,  that  (upon  a  wager) 
he  gave  proof  upon  a  large  plain  in  Scotland,  to  the  destruction  of  a 
great  many  herds  of  cattei,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  whereof  some  were 
distant  from  other  a  whole  mile.  To  continue  the  thread  of  the  story, 
as  [  have  it,  I  must  not  forget  that,  when  he  was  most  earnestly 
desired  by  an  old  friend  of  his,  even  about  the  time  of  his  con- 
tracting that  disease  whereof  lie  dyed,  he  would  be  pleased,  for  the 
honour  of  his  family,  and  his  own  everlasting  memory,  to  reveal 
unto  him  the  manner  of  the  contrivance  of  so  ingenious  a  mystery  ; 
his  answer  was,  That  for  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  man  there  were 
too  many  devices  already  framed,  which  if  he  could  make  to  be  fewer, 
he  would  irith  all  his  might  endeavour  to  do  ;  and  that  hy  any  new 
conceit  of  his  t)ie  number  of  them  should  never  be  increased.  Di- 
vinely spoken,  truly.' 

This  was  long  considered  as  one  of  UrqiiLait's  wildest  rodo- 
montades J  but  Mr.  Napier  gives  us  a  document  from  the  manu^ 
scripts  in  Lambeth  Palace,  which  vindicates  to  a  great  extent  the 
Knight  of  Cromarty's  account  of  this  miraculous  machine.  In 
July,  1596,  his  hero,  still  inflamed  with  the  old  zeal  against  Spain 
and  the  pope,  transmitted  to  King  James's  ambassador  at  London, 
a  list  of  '  secret  inventions  profitable  and  necessary  for  defence  of 
this  island,  and  withstanding  of  strangers — enemies  of  God's 
truth  and  religion," — in  which  tlie  third  item  h  thus  by  himself 
described  : — 

'  A  piece  of  artillery,  which,  shott,  pasaeth  not  linallie  through  the 
enemie,  destroying  onlie  those  that  stand  on  the  random  thereof,  and 
fra  them  forth  flying  idly,  as  utheris  do  ;  but  passeth  superficially, 
ranging  abrode  within  the  whole  appointed  place,  and  not  departing 
furth  of  the  place  till  it  hath  executed  his  whole  strength,  by  destroy- 
ing those  that  he  within  the  boundesof  the  said  place.' — p.  24.7. 

This  is  clearly  what  Urquhart  alluded  to  ;  and  we  only  wonder 
that  he  did  not  consider  some  of  the  other  devices  in  the  same 
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}>uper  as  equally  wortliy  of  celebration.  The  Armada  was,  no 
doubt,  discumtited  wiUiuut  the  assistance  of  Mercliiston's  '  profit^ 
able  iuvciilious  ;'  and  this,  such  as  it  is,  must  serve  as  our  conso* 
bliun. 

To  be  serious,  however,  we  have  no  desire  to  insinuate  that 
Is'npier'ij  funcy  may  not  Imxe  anticipated  something  like  the  steatn- 
gun  ui'  Mr.  PeikiiiiJ,  witicli  probably  will  be  found,  whenever  there 
is  anotitcr  fjreal  war  iimong  civilized  nations,  a  most  efficacious 
iiistriiiiitnt  ill  llie  defence  of  fortified  places:  still  less  are  we  at 
all  di.«posed  to  questian  that,  iti  another  of  the  articles  of  Napier's 
catalogue,  bis  descendant  is  entitled  lo  recognize  the  germ  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  discoveries  in  the  science 
of  ciitoplrics.  His  observations  on  this  subject  are  extremely 
well  worthy  of  attention,  but  they  are  drawn  out  (necessarily  and 
[iinj>eily)  to  such  a  length,  that  we  must  be  contented  with  referring 
our  readers  tu  pp.  250 — 2fi9- 

In  the  next  chapter  we  are  thrown  back  from  science — or  the 
dreams  of  science — to  the  barbarous  state  of  society  in  the  country 
where  Merchistou's  lot  had  been  cast.  His  father's  sons  by  a 
second  marriage  were  so  much  younger  than  liim,  that  they  always 
considered  him  also  as  standing  to  ihcui  in  loco  parentis,  while» 
on  the  other  liand,  in  Uieir  letters  to  his  son,  their  nephew,  this 
gentleman  is  uniformly  addressed  as  '  loving  bruther.'  This  is  a 
trait  well  worth  preserving.  These  cadets  were,  however,  separated 
otherwise,  and  more  eflectuallj  than  by  disparity  of  years,  from 
the  philosopher,  who  painfully  constructed  their  *  celestial  themes,* 
as  they  successively  came  into  the  world  :  they  were  all  hot,  head- 
strong gallants,  continually  engaged  in  broils  and  duellings,  the 
perfect  plague  aud  sorrow  of  the  ancient  judge  Sir  Archibald, 
and  his  great  heir,  who  was  by  this  time  a  man  of  fifty.  One 
of  llicni  liavii;g  slain  a  gentleman  of  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  the  course 
of  an  excursion  to  Eltrick  Forest,  in  1(JOO,  was  shortly  afterwards 
beset  and  murdered  under  the  very  walls  of  Holyrood  House,  by 
six  avengers  of  the  same  name  and  kiudred  ;  aud  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  Sir  Archibald  Napier  and  the  pliilosopher 
preiented  two  more  of  the  younger  brothers  from  purj>uiug  this 
fatal  feud,  The  reader  of  this  story  can  hardly  need  to  be  reminded 
lliat  the  old  border  manners  were  still  in  a  fiue  state  of  preservation. 
'J^he  'Bold  Buccleucirs'  splendid  exploit  of  storming  Carlisle 
Castle  at  midniglitj  and  rescuing  from  thence  that  king  of  thieves 
•  Kinniont  Willie,'  had,  for  example,  occurred  so  recently  as 
llfOG;  nor  was  tite  situation  of  the  Scotch  monarch  such  as  to 
enable  him,  however  anxious  on  the  subject,  to  offer  Queen  Eli- 
zabelh  any  sort  of  reparation  for  this  outrageous  insult. 

The  fiercest  of  these  refractory  prodigals,  the  reader  will  not  be 
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surprised  to  hear,  became  in  the  sequel  the  rival  both  of  hia 
brotlier  in  aistrology,  and  of  his  father  as  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
Scottisli  bench.     Our  author  says — 

'  In  those  times,  we  can  imagine  a  full  exhibition  of  "  the  fifteen" 
to  have  resembled  a  menagerie  at  feeding  hoars,  and  well  worth  double 
price  to  have  witnessed.  A  full  attendance,  however,  was  rarely  to 
be  counted  on.  A  judge  in  his  ])lace  one  day  was  gone  the  next. 
It  might  be  "  auld  Durie,"  the  President,  carried  off  in  his  walks  as 
if  by  demons,  and  concealed  no  one  could  tell  where;  or  Hajlyards 
murdered  on  the  shore  of  Leith  ;  or  Edzell  sent  to  Dumbarton  (Jastle 
for  his  share  in  a  desperate  feudal  combat  fonght  on  the  High  Street 
during  the  previous  night ;  or  the  whole  court  adjourned  to  make  room 
for  the  criminal  trial  of  their  brother  Cliftonhall'a  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  who  was  "  takin  to  the  Castel-hill  of  Edinburgh,  and  there 
bund  to  ane  staik,  and  burnt  in  assia,  quick,  to  the  death,"  for  witcli- 
craft.  Among  these,  or  such  Hke,  sat  Alexander  Napier,  whose  dictum, 
BO  encouraging  to  litigation,  was  "  niver  imbrace  dishonorabell  agri- 
ment,  for  all  is  dishonorabell  quhair  thair  is  not  eie  for  eie,  and  tuith 
for  tuith  ;"  and  who  moreover  read  liis session- papers  in  the  stars,  and 
wrote  his  interlocutors  in  the  twelve  houses  of  Heaven,  being  a  moat 
learned  judicial  astrologer.'— p.  320. 

The  philosopher  liad  violent  quarrels  with  his  younger  brothers 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  ;  but  eventually  succeeded  in  vin- 
dicating his  right  to  some  properly  of  which  they  unducifuily 
strained  every  nerve  to  despoil  him.  He  appears  to  have  had 
comfort,  Jiowever,  in  the  behaviour  of  his  own  children,  especially 
in  that  of  his  eldest  sou.  Scaliger  said,  (hat  if  he  had  twenty  sons 
lie  would  make  none  of  them  a  scholar,  and  Merchistoii  seems 
to  liave  had  much  the  same  fancy.  His  heir  was  in  early  youth 
attached  to  the  personal  service  of  the  king,  accompanied  liim  to 
Enj^land  in  1603,  and  was  in  the  sequel  elevated  to  the  peerage, 
now  possessed  by  his  representative  through  the  female  line,  the 
eiglith  Lord  >Japier.  The  first  who  bore  the  title  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  high  talents  and  character.* 

\Vc  must  not  exactly  rival  the  manager  who  left  out  the  part  of 
Hamlet,  and  conclude  our  article  without  saying  anything  about 
the  Logarithms ;  but  what  we  do  say  on  that  subject  must  be 
short  ;  our  object  has  been  to  trace  our  author  through  his  strictly 
biographical  pages — and  we  well  know  that  those  who  are  capable 

•  The  mate  representative  of  MeTchiaton  ia  Sir  WiHiarn  Napier,  at  Milliken,  ia 
Renfrewsliin?,  Hart:  lie  conie«  from  the  third  soil  of  the  philosopher.  The  I'lirlu- 
pueso  Count  of  CapM  St,  Viiiceut, — ColittieJ  Willmm  Napier,  the  luthor  of  'The 
Iliitury  of  the  I'ciiiusular  War,' — Coloiitl  Charles  Napi«r,  llic  i;ovetni>i  of  the  new 
Auttralusian  coluny, —  and  the  Ifarncd  author  of  llie  wurk  before  iis,  are  all  youiigct 
■hoots  of  the  nvUt  branch.  It  must  b«  allowed  that  the  blood  of  Meichixton,  iii 
Sponbh  phrase,  hot  b««a  a  vtrong  hlood. 
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of  entering  wUH  renl  interest  on  llie  very  laborious  scientific  depart- 
mentofhis  work  would  not  thank  us  for  u  conipentiiuni.  We  ex- 
pected, perliaps  loulishly  at  kucIi  a  dtstance  of  time,  some  account 
of  the  iuveiurn's  modes  of  study,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
worked  out  tho  grand  problem  which  must  ever  entitle  his  name 
to  be  placed  between  those  of  Arclnnjedes  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton; 
but  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort,  except  a  vague  tradition  that  in 
his  latter  years  he  was  much  afflicted  with  tiie  gout,  and,  shutting 
hinisetf  out  from  general  society,  pursued  his  tnatliematics  in  a 
sinall  room,  situated  above  the  baltlenitnts  of  Merchiston  Castle, 
which  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  viaited  by  the  venerating 
pilgrims  of  science.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  had  cost  Napier 
nearly  half  his  lifetime  to  bring  liis  invention  to  a  state  fit  for  pub- 
lication: Tycho  had  certainly  received  from  a  Scotch  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Baillie  some  hints  of  the  discovery  full  twenty 
years  before  the  Canon  3IiriJicus  issued  from  the  press  of  Andrew 
Hart,  of  Edinburgh — 

'  With  the  exception  of  those  little  episodes  we  have  noticed,  of 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  Popish  plots,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
ever  and  anon  demanding  more  or  less  of  our  philosopher's  time  and 
attention;  together  with  the  whole  charge  of  his  own  tivelve  children, 
and  more  than  half  the  charge  of  his  unruly  brothers — besides  farm- 
ing operations,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Forth  to  the  banks 
of  the  Teith,and  the  islands  on  Lochlomond  ;  mingled  with  occasional 
demands  upon  his  "  ningular  judgment,"  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  church,  to  the  dark  outlaw  who  indulged  in  magic,  and  the 
courtly  lawyer  who  sought  a  lesson  in  mensuration :  with  the  excep- 
tion, we  say,  of  these  mevitable  interruptions,  our  philosopher  had 
lived  the  life  of  an  intellectual  hermit,  entirely  devoted  to  his  theo- 
logical and  mathematical  speculations.' — p.  323. 

'  The  destiny  of  Napier  was  now  ahout  to  be  fulfilled.  Scarcely 
conscious  himself  of  the  magnitude  of  the  achievement,  and  while  he 
was  seeking  his  immortality  in  other  speculations  even  more  unap- 
proachable, he  had  broken  the  spell  which  through  all  ages  had  bound 
the  genius  of  numbers  in  her  mysterious  labyrinths, — which,  invincible 
to  the  schools  of  Greece,  and  undisturbed  by  the  revival  of  letters, 
bad  baffled  Archimedes  and  tortured  Kepler.  In  the  year  1614,  when 
his  mind  had  exhausted  the  body,  and,  to  use  his  own  expressions  to 
Charles  I.,  "  now  almost  spent  with  sicknesse  !"  Napier  published  his 
Mirijki  Canonis  Descriplio  Logarilhmorum.' — p.  327. 

Our  author's  ninth  chapter  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  great 
tchievement,  and  he  certainly  works  out  his  exposition  of  its  de- 
tails, and  compares  and  contrasts  it  with  the  leading  discoveries 
of  other  masters  of  the  mathematics,  ancient  and  modern,  in  a 
style  which  reflects  much  credit  on  his  entluisiastic  diligence. 
We  must,  however,  limit  ourselves  to  the  opening  paragraphs  : — 

'  That 
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'  That  our  own  estimate  may  uot  seem  hyperbolical  to  those  ivho 
(with  Pinkeiton)  may  imagine  the  logarithms  to  he  "  but  an  useful 
ahbreviation  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  mathematics,"  we  shall  com- 
mence thia  chapter  with  the  words  of  a  philosopher  who  knew  what 
he  was  writing  about.  "  The  life  of  the  great  Napier,"  saya  Sir  John 
Leslie,  "  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  calmlation, 
was  crowned  by  tlie  invention  of  logarithms,  ihe  noblest  conquest  evi'r 
achieved  btj  man.''  *  He  who  wrote  this  sentence  was^no  granter  of 
propositions,  or  one  very  widely  awake  to  excellence  in  others  ;  but  he 
was  deeply  imbued  with  the  powers  of  numbers,  and  knew,  if  any 
man  did,  the  relative  value  of  every  conquest  in  the  mathematics. 

'  Unquestionably,  (he  author  of  the  modern  analysis,  the  discoverer 
of  the  composition  of  light,  the  prophet  of  universal  gravitation,  is 
"  immortal  by  so  many  titles,"  that  no  country  and  no  age  can  point 
to  his  equal.  But  (without  taking  into  account  many  peculiar  dis- 
advantages under  which  Napier  laboured)  if  we  consider  what  really 
constitutes  the  magnitude  of  any  conquest  whieh  an  individual  can 
claim,  wo  will  he  ieclined  to  admit,  that  the  expressions  used  by 
Leslie  are  not  the  loose  and  exaggerated  utterance  of  admiration. 

'  In  respect  of  its  indications  of  abstract  mental  power,  his  inven- 
tion or  discovery  (for  it  combines  the  characteristics  of  both)  must, 
it  is  true,  undergo  a  comparison  with  the  fluxionary  calculus  of 
Newton  ;  and  by  an  authority  at  least  as  high  as  what  we  have  quoted, 
that  wonderful  analysis  was  pronounced  to  be  *'  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  in  the  mathematical  sciences."  But  the  same  author,  in 
the  same  work,  had  previously  declared,  after  a  minute  inspection  of 
the  intellectual  order  of  the  logarithms,  "  Of  Napier,  if  of  any  man, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced,  that  his  name  will  never  be  eclipsed, 
by  any  one  more  conspicuous,  or  his  invention  superseded  by  any- 
thing more  valuable."  f  Nor  are  these  eult^ies  of  Napier  and 
Newton  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  higher  calculus  was  not 
so  much  an  individual  conquest,  as  the  grand  result  of  a  succession  of 
victories  under  separate  leaders,  and  during  distinct  campaigns. 
Euclid,  Cavalieri,  and  Descartes  paved  the  iv'ay  directly  to  that  calcu- 
lus. The  torch  that  fired  the  pile  had  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
through  a  succession  of  ages  ;  and  while  a  series  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  the  annals  of  speculative  power  mark  a  constant  pro- 
gress to  the  point  where  Newton  and  Leibnitz  simullantouuli/  con- 
quered, that  gradual  approach  was  latterly  covered  and  fortified  by  a 
cloud  of  skirmishers,  whose  collateral  aid,  illustrated  by  such  names  as 
Torricelli,  Roberval,  Fermat,  Huygens,  and  Barrow,  well  deserves  to 
be  remembered.  The  invention  of  logarithms  presents  a  different 
aspect.  They  were  the  result  of  an  unaided,  isolated  speculation,  and 
unlocked  for  when  they  appeared  i  a  victory,  in  short,  in  defiance  of 
all  established  rules  of  progressive  knowledge  and  systematic  conquest, 
What  right  had  a  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  and  bred, 
too,  among  the  savages   of  Scotland, — ''  Scotm  Baro,  cuj'vs  nomen 
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mihi  extilil,"  as  Kepler  at  first  deaijfned  hiin,^to  anticipate  triumpnll 
which,  in  the  order  of  things,  belonged  to  the  close  of  the  sci^entccttlki\ 
What  had  he  to  do  with  so  powerful  tt  command  of  the  doctrine  ot\ 
series,  and  the  theory  of  indices,  before  that  department  of  tnathe^  J 
matical  science  was  evolved, — or  mth  the  fruit  of  a  tree  before  ittl 
wa:i  planted  ?  .1 

•On  the  other  hanrl,  so  far  as  regards  practical  utility,  what  majf 
compete  with  his  invention?  A  modern  astronomer  could  better  spare  J 
his  tele8coj)e  tlian  his  tables  of  calculation  ;  and  almost  miraculous  a»] 
is  the  power  of  the  iiifinitf  simal  analysis,  ihe  finest  steps  in  the  working] 
of  that  exhaustless  instrument  of  human  investigation  are  dependent  I 
upon  the  aid  of  logarithms.     When  Newton  attained  the  analysis,  he 
had  been  already  gifted  with  that  engine,  which  ultimately  afforded  his  I 
calculus  "many  of  the  most   refined   and  most  valuable  of  its   re- 
sources."*     He  had,  it  is  true,  only  to  contemplate  the  logarithms 
through   the  medium  of  his  own  analysis  in  order  to  obtain  a  far  i 
simpler  view  and  easier  command  of  the  former  invention  than  its 
author  could  possess  ;  but  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that,  although 
Newton  had  the  logarithms  when  he  discovered  the  calculus,  Napier 
liad  not  the  calculus,  nor  the  steps  which  led  to  the  calculus,  when 
he  conceived,  discovered,  and  computed  the  logarithms.     While,  even 
in  the  comparison  of  practical  utility,  Napier's  invention   claims  a  j 
sublime  fellowship  with  Newton's,  the  latter  does   not  descend  in  j 
like  manner  to  mere  mortal  necessities.     Logarithms  are  so  useful  I 
and   prevalent  in  the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  that  many  a  practical 
man  is   most   efRcieut   with   those  tables,    who  neither   knows    not  J 
cares   about   the  mystery  of  their   construction,   and  would   soonefj 
think  of  mastering  the  craft  of  his  own  spectacles  than  the  fine  theoiy  ' 
of  that  invention.     The  practical  application  is  familiar  to  the  anti- 
philosophical  midshipman  at  sea ;  yet,  so  uncertain  was  the   art  of 
navigation  until  this  aid  raised  it  to  the  sciences,  that  the  scriptural 
prophecy,  "  MulU  pertransibujil  cl  atigcbilur  scientiu,"  may   be  said 
only  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  the  logarithms  were  published.    High, 
then,  and  indisputable  as  is  the  throne  of  Newton,  Professor  Leslie 
was  right,  and    used  no   exaggerated   expressions,  when    he   called 
Napier's  invention  the  noblest  conquest  ever  achieved  f/i/  man  ;  and,  the 
more  closely  the  mathematical  achievements  of  all  ages  are  examined, 
the  more  just  will  this  eulogy  appear.'— pp.  328-331. 

Mr.  Napier  next  devotes  a  very  amusing  and  interesting  chapter 
to  the  reception  which  the  invention  of  logarithms  met  with  at  home 
and  abroad.  Tim  Canon  was  instantly  appreciated  by  Kepler 
whose  enthusiastic  letters  lo  the  Baron  of  Merchiston  rcllcct  honour 
on  liis  name,  and  would  of  themselves  he  siifiicient  to  pul  to 
silence  all  those  cavillers,  siicli  as  Hiitton,  who  have  ever  ventured 
to  dispute  the  entire  originality  of  the  discovery.  Mr.  Napier ■ 
shows,  not  less  distinctly,  that  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the/' 
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Canon,  put  forth  in  Loudon  by  Henry  Briggs,  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  aullior  hiniselfj  with  whom  the  great  English  inatlie- 
niatician  spent  a  whole  month  at  Merchiston  Castle,  in  the  summer 
of  lf>l5.  Such  was  the  Saviliau  professor's  enthusiasm  and  vene- 
ration, tliat  he  made  a  second  progress  to  Scotland  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  renewing  bia  intercourse  with  the  Baron  in  iGlfi;  but 
tins  was  their  last  meeting.  Briggs  was  preparing  for  a  third  visit 
to  the  romantic  old  tower  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
great  inventor  of  logarithms,  worn  out  by  his  vigils,  had  expired 
at  Meiclilston  on  the  4th  of  April,  if)  17. 

His  intellectual  activity  had  continued  almost  to  the  last  un- 
abated, for  the  original  publication  of  his  Rabdolorjia  is  dated  in 
1G17. 

'  In  the  progress  of  his  great  work,  mechanical  contrivances  for  re- 
lieving the  difficulLiea  of  computing  had  not  escaped  him.  From  his 
extenaive  reading  (in  an  ag'e  when  books  and  those  who  loved  them 
were  rare  in  Scotland,)  he  gathered,  that  in  Greece,  and  elsewhere, 
the  abacus  and  other  modes  of  palpable  arithmetic  had  been  in  use  for 
practical  purposes.  He  saw  that  such  contrivances  were  far  beneath 
the  dignity  and  power  of  intellectual  operations,  but  his  genius  neg- 
lected nothing,  so  in  passing  he  remodelled  that  chapter  too,  and 
enriched  it  with  new  stores.  Both  during  the  progress  of  the  Canon 
Mirificus,  and  afterwards,  he  had  contrived  a  variety  of  these  methods, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  RjiBDOLOGiA.or  the  art  of  contpiiting 
by  means  of  figured  rods,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Neper^x  bones. 
These  inventions  he  had  not  at  first  considered  worthy  of  publication, 
but  having  communicated  them  to  his  friends,  they  were  beginning  to 
be  known  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  of  course  in  danger  of 
being  pirated.' — p.  413. 

Nfi/er's  Bones  are,  as  most  of  our  readers  may  renvember,  ce- 
lebrated in  Hiidibras  ;  they  are  not  now  iu  use  ;  but  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  tlicin  confounded,  iu  a  hile  popular  woik,  willi  llie 
logarithms  ihemjielves. 

Mercliiston's  last  will  is  dated  the  fourth  day  before  his  death. 
He  was  buried  iu  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Cuthbcil ;  but 
that  edifice  has  disappeared;  :nid  if  ever  he  had  any  other  moiui- 
tncnt  but  his  own  Moiks,  there  is  none  such  now;  except  indeed 
this  elaborate  biography,  which  will  henceforth  liaud  down  the 
name  of  one  of  his  gifted  descendants  in  honourable  conticvion 
vith  his  uwu. 

The  eftect  of  this  book  is  certainly  on  the  whole  most  extraor- 
dinary ami  most  interesting.  That  such  an  invention  as  Napier's 
slioidd  have  been  die  crowning  triunipli  of  a  life  almost  eiiliiely 
dcvoler!  to  the  most  noble  pursuits  of  science  and  learning,  amiilst 
the  scenes  of  tumult  and  Itavoc  here  described,  will  ever  be  one  of 
the  most  lemarkable  facts  in  the  Eiistory  of  human  iuteliect.     The 
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astrulogical  and  mechanical  dreams  on  which  we  have  had  occa- 
sioti  to  dilate  are  characteristic  nut  uf  the  tnaii,  but  of  an  age 
'  when  the  chrysoliii  of  the  adept  was  still  lianging  on  the  brilliant 
wings  of  science.'  His  theological  labours,  prompted  by  the  ex- 
terual  circumstances  of  his  time,  and  darkened  by  its  prejudices, 
are  valuable  as  illustrating  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  in  fields 
I'emote  from  mathematics,  and  as  containing  abundant  evidence 
of  the  profound  piety  of  this  great  mind.  In  every  private  relation 
of  life  he  appear^)  to  have  been  a  model  of  prudence  and  rectitude  ; 
and  he  neglected  no  public  duties  incident  to  his  station  in  the 
world,  but  rescued,  with  equal  decision,  from  the  seductions  of 
opulence  and  the  convulsions  of  civic  strife,  the  time  requisite  for 
completing  one  of  the  subltmest  monuments  of  scieutiiic  genius. 

This  book  may  be  advantageously  cut  down  iri  preparing 
another  edition,  which  we  hope  will  assume  a  less  expensive  form; 
but  the  execution  is,  in  all  serious  respects,  honourable  to  the 
writer.  Tliere  is  a  freshuess  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  about  it 
which  sustains  the  reader's  attention  throughout,  and  is  well  worth 
a  century  of  tame  elegancies. 


Art.  IX. —  1.  Speech  of  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeler,  on 
occasion  of  a  Petition  from  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
Cambridge,  on  Monday ,  April  2  \ ,  1834.     London. 

2.  Thoittjhfs  on  the  Admission  of  Persons ,  without  regard  to  their 
Helif/imts  Opinions,  to  certain  Degrees  in  the  Universities  of 
England.  By  I'honias  Turtou,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough.     Cambridge,  1834. 

3.  The  Danger  of  Abrogating  ike  Religious  Tests  and  Subscrip- 
tions ivbich  are  at  present  required  from  persons  proceeding  to 
Degrees  in  the  Universities,  considered  in  a  Letter  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  By  George  Pearson,  B.I)., 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &.c. 

The  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  graduate  in  the  University  of 

Cambridge,     A    Letter   to   the    Right    Honourable   Viscount 

Althorp,  M.P.,   by  (he  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ttirton,  D.D.,  8^c.     By  Counop 

Thirlvvall,  M,A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
'  T  APPREHEND,' said  the  admirable  prelate  whose  speech 
-'-    stands  at  the   head   of  these  pamphlets,   '  that  the  applica- 
tion which  has  been  made  to  Parliament  to  farce  Dissenters  into 
the  Universities  is  not  so  much  an  application  to  reraove   dis- 
abilities 
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abilities  from  llie  Diaseiiters,  as  an  application  to  jierseaile  the 
Church  of  England. — 

.  '  The  word' — continued  his  lordship — '  is  not  too  strong  for  the 
occasion.  For,  what  does  this  appUcation  amount  to  ?  That  it  sliall 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  wisdom  and  munificence  of  any  individualj 
or  hodies  of  individuals,  to  establish  any  institution  which  ehalL  give 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  the  best  possible  educatioa 
and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  their  religion ;  because,  when 
established,  and  when  its  succesii  is  most  signally  manifested,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  such  as  shall  exclude  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Church  ;  but  who,  from  envy,  or  from  whatever  other  motive,  may 
be  anxious  to  intrude  tliemselves  into  it. 

'  My  Lords,  I  scruple  not  to  call  this  measure,  if  it  be  adopted,  direct 
persecution;  I  will  further  venture  to  say,  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  and  equity,  which  the 
jurisprudence  of  this  country  has  bitberto  recognized.  I  affirm,  in 
short,  that  Parliament  has  not  the  right,  however  it  may  have  the 
power,  to  order  it.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  an  admitted  principle,  that 
where  a  corporation  has  received  its  cliarter  for  a  specific  purpose, 
the  laAV  of  England  repels,  and  the  Legislature  of  England  has  hitherto 
repelled,  every  attempt  to  break  in  upon  that  corporation,  except  on 
an  alteration,  either  that  its  members  have  omitted  to  perform  the 
duties  fo^which  they  were  incorporated,  or  that  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  incorporated  were  originally,  or  have  bten  declared 
by  subsequent  enactments  to  be  illegal,  immoral,  or  superstitious. 
Such,  I'\\all  venture  to  say,  is  tlie  principle  of  the  law  of  England  in 
respect  to  corporations  ;  and  even  if  a  lawyer  could  devise  any  plea  in 
derogation  of  it,  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  ia  no  Englishman,  of  plain 
understanding,  ivho  would  not  proclaim  his  assent  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  that  principle.' 

A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  degrees  in  the  UnU 
versities  was  in  the  scfjuel  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a  large  ma- 
jority; so  that  the  Church  ot  Englajid  has  received  a  respiie — r 
but  that  is  probably  all.  Already  Lord  lirougliam  has  been  candid 
enough  to  tell  us,  that  the  attack  upon  these  cliai  tcrcd  bodies  is  to  be 
jetiewed.  We  hope,  howevti,  that  llie  nation,  which  has  already 
shown  some  instinclive  alarm  at  the  danger  whicli  thus  threatened 
the  establishment,  and  through  it,  rt-ligion  ibelf,  will  be  still  better 
informed  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  danger  before  another 
session,  and,  tlierefore,  still  better  prepared  to  interpose  for  the 
])reservalton  of  both.  In  order  to  contribute  our  mite  to  this 
consummation,  and  believing  that  our  pages  are  read  by  many 
whom  the  disputation  which  has  been  carried  on  at  head-quartert* 
may  not  have  reached,  we  pmposc  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
uniniiiuled,  and  those  only,  to  a  few  arguments  which  may  serve 
to  show  tlieni  the  niagnitndc  of  the  matter  at  i.ssiie  ;  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  mere  struggle  for  and 
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against  privilege  between  certain  interested  corporations  and  cer- 
tain disinterested  politicians  ;  but  is  a  great  national  <iiicstion — 
one  in  which  every  I'atlier  and  niolhej-  in  England  wlio  have  aous 
to  bring  up,  nay,  in  which  even  the  very  poorest  of  our  people, 
have  a  very  deep  stake. 

We  shall  not  spend  or  waste  much  time  on  the  mere  historical 
question,  whether  Dissenters  were  excluded  from  degrees  before 
the  time  of  James  I.  However,  as  tlic  appeal  lias  been  made  in 
this  instance  to  antiquity,  by  a  party  tioni  whom  it  would  liave 
scarcely  been  expected,  a  word  may  be  said  to  show  (hat  it  is  not 
here,  as  indeed  it  seldom  is,  on  tlieir  aide.*  The  royal  mandates  of 
James  might,  and  did.  serve  to  render  the  exclusion  more  clear 
and  imperative,  but  it  obtained  already;  though  the  insignificance 
of  Dissenters  up  to  that  time  (the  Koman  Catljolics  excepted), 
and  the  laxity  of  church  discipline  under  Archbishop  Uiindal, 
caused  it  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  notoriety.  Fur  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Dissenters  had  not  taken  a  ^luipe  uuu-li 
before  the  time  of  James.  They  owed  tlieir  origin  to  the  ultra' 
reformers,  to  such  men  as  Hooper  and  Bradford  ;  cherished 
indeed,  by  intercourse  widi  Geneva;  ami  were  for  many  years 
merely  the  extravagant  antagonists  of  the  Church  of  Home.  IJut 
they  were  as  yet  no  secedeis   from   the  Re  formed  Church  j   they 


•  We  discover,  by  a  paper  in  llie  lasl  numlier  of  ihe  Kdinburgh  Review,  which 
ma  hail  not  seen  till  thia  atticle  wotsi  in  tyi^e,  lliut  the  iiiU'ui:&tcs  uf  the  Dissenters' 
cliiims  have  retreated  further  back  into  time,  and  are  for  deeompeniing,  to  a  certain 
i-xtvut,  the  UniversitifS  iutu  those  orijrinal  elements  nut  of  which  tlieir  ptesuiu  con- 
strticlioii  arose^occu/Zo  veliii  aiiiar  avo — anil  (o  wliicb  latter,  the  Inconvenienctiii 
which  Hibsistctl  under  the  old  jil;ui  [trolinbly  );tive  occasion,  We  may  remark,  in 
pa!>9io[jf,  that  it  is  soniethiii|T  like  an  acknowledgment  that  their  ca.su  breaks  ilown 
under  theni,  when  they  can  iiiid  no  poiiitian  for  their  argument  which  it  suits  (hem 
to  occupy,  short  of  a.  jierioil  when  cvllegtt  were  not  yet  iii  existence,  and  when  a 
Disieutcr  (to  make  proviolon  fur  whom  vte  arethniilabuurin<r,  and  fur  iiuthing  what- 
ever eliie)  WM  all  ogether  unknown.  }3ut  it  fiicility  he  ^ven  for  the  formation  of 
Aa/li,  an  it  is  pnipused,  once  more  on  tl-.e  jiriraitive  plan,  fur  the  reception  of  Dis- 
senters, unci  which  RhouM  f;o  on  coucurrciitly  witli  the  colleges,  the  hrjun,  we  appre- 
bend,  would  not  bo  at  all  satiafactory  to  the  parties  fur  whuse  cunveniunce  it  is 
devised.  Such  Anff«,  without  endowment,  coiiaistiiig  almost  exclusively  of  poor  and 
plebeian  students  (we  do  not  nse  tliu  viutd  in  any  odeiisive  sensed,  and  who  would 
come  up  to  the  University  fur  the  most  part  from  very  inferior  schiiols,  would  pre- 
■ent  a  most  galling  contrast  (brnu^Kt,  as  tliey  thus  would  be,  into  close  compjuison 
with  their  rivals}  to  ttie  opuUmt  collejjes,  adorned  by  men  of  the  hi^^hest  rank  in  the 
tnndj  and  whoso  station  (<^ves  dignity  to  the-  whole  body,  and  Klled  with  sound  scho- 
lars educated  at  the  best  schools  in  England.  Add  to  all  Ihts,  that  the  inlercoiirse 
between  thecollefres  and  hulhjwluch  ini^lit  serve  to  qualify  these  iuvidious  distinc- 
tiflns,  would  assuredly  tie  next  to  nathin<;  ;  the  iuterual  econnmy  of  ihe  halls  liaviiij; 
little  in  it  which  would  assimilate  with  that  of  the  colleges,  and  no  school-friendships, 
in  all  probabiiit)-,  having  heeu  formed  l»etwei'n  the  members  of  the  two  institutions, 
which  mij^ht  be  continued  at  the  University,  and  brace  them  top;ther.  The  inmates 
of  the  halls  would  thus  find  Ihemselvi'S  a  strange  and  inferior  caste,  and  whatever 
generous  spirils  they  contained  would  feel  the  position  in  which  their  ill-judging 
liicnds  had  placed  them,  one  uf  t,'reat  inuriificatioD  aud  anooyauce. 
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letfiived  its  orders,  subscribed  its  articles,  read  its  liturgy,  occu- 
pied its  pulpits;  thougli  they  would  have  been  glad  to  carry  their 
opposition  to  everything  papal  farther  than  the  more  moderate 
party  who  prevailed  approved.  From  enemies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  they  did  not  slide  into  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
at  least  not  into  open  enemies,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Hist  demnnslraHon  they  made  seems  to  have 
been  in  J 572,  when  a  Presbytery  was  erected  at  Wandsworth  in 
Surrey,  for  as  yet  ihey  had  conlined  themselves  to  private  meetings 
in  London  ;  this,  however,  was  stealthy.  In  1583,  a  Book  of 
Discipline  was  drawn  up,  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  disturb  the 
economy  of  the  Church — for  it  insisted  that  no  man  should  present 
himself  to  ihc  bishop  for  ordination,  till  he  had  received  a  call 
from  a  congregation,  and  till  the  class  to  wliich  he  belonged  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  call,  who  sliould  order  his  further 
proceedings  at  titeir  pleasure — together  with  some  other  provi- 
sions of  a  similar  tendency- — ^but  still  it  was  to  the  Bishop  that  he 
was  to  apply.  The  authority  of  the  Church  was  still,  therefore, 
recognised.  The  party,  however,  crept  on  ;  and  the  country  was 
by  degrees  divided  into  sections  and  organised, ^ — the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  Archbishop  Bancroft's  book,  entitled  '  Dan- 
gerous Positions,'  Sec.  County  classes,  provincial  synods,  and  a 
national  synod,  were  the  machinery  of  this  confederacy.  But  all  was 
done  clandestinely  ;  nor  were  the  proceedings  discovered,  till  some 
intercepted  letters,  in  J590,  put  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners in  possession  of  the  secret,  who  took  their  measures  ac- 
cordingly to  suppress  tlieni.  The  parly  do  not,  however,  at  this 
time,  appear  to  iiave  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  persons  ;  such 
being  the  number  of  names  which  a  leader  of  their  own  thought 
it  possible  to  collect  throughout  England  for  a  puritan  petition  of 
grievances* — an  estimate  of  their  forces,  if  we  consider  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came,  probably  not  understated.  They  evuJently 
were  not  as  yet  a  marked  body;  for  Shaksjieare  barely  alludes  to 
them,  who  would  have  been  likely  to  do  more  had  the  character 
been  quotidian ;  and  though  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  'Alchemist,' 
sketches  one  or  two  of  them  off  with  a  very  graphic  and  caustic 
pen,  introducing  in  a  few  strokes  most  of  those  features  for  which 
they  Mere  afterwards  remarkable,  yet  liis  was  a  picture  of  them 
under  James  I.,  (for  he  has  frequent  allusions  to  the  exiles  at  Am- 
sterdam,) by  which  lime  nobody  denies  that  they  were  conspi- 
cnouH ;  that  tliey  liad  formally  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
Church ;  and,  accordingly,  mandates  of  a  precise  and  slriugent 
nature  were  passed  by  that  prince  for  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
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exclude  tbem  still  more  explicitly  from  that  learned  body.  The 
remedy,  therefore,  was  prescribed  as  soon  as  the  disease  iiad  suf- 
£cieiuly  manifested  itself  (o  call  for  the  doctor. 

We  come  to  the  same  conclusions,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
internal  evidence  yielded  by  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the 
country  during  this  period.  Jewel's  '  Apology,'  published  in  1363, 
■was  clearly  the  work  of  an  author  not  having  such  a  party  as  the 
Puritans  in  his  thoughts,  or  at  least  the  lengths  they  would  go,  or 
the  line  of  reasoning  they  would  adopt;  otherwise,  probably,  he 
would  have  guarded  his  arguments  more  caiefully  than  he  has 
doncj  which  are  often  such  as  the  Puritans  might,  and  afterwards 
did,  employ  against  the  Establishment  itself.  But  his  mind  was 
full  of  the  Pope,  and  he  did  not  foresee,  sagacious  as  he  was,  that 
some  of  the  weapons  with  which  he  beats  him  down,  might  in 
turn  be  wielded  against  the  Church  of  which  he  himself  was  a 
bishop — otherwise  he  would  have  sometimes  trod  more  deli- 
cately; for  though  Jewel  was  liberal,  he  never  meant  to  be  la.\. 
After  him  came  Hooker,  by  whose  time  we  perceive  that  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  had  shifted  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  Puritan  question.  He  did  not  publish  till  towards 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  progress  which  the  Puritan 
cause  had  made  during  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  '  Apology'  is  manifest.  He  does  not  wage  war,  as  we  have 
saidj  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  rather  the  contrary,  but  with  the 
Precisian.  And  what  is  more,  the  fifth  book  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical 
[•Polity,*  published  in  1597,  which  was  not  written  till  some  years 
[after  the  four  first  books,  gives  token,  we  suspect,  that  even  in 
'that  interval  non-couformity  had  advanced — for  whereas  he  ap- 
pears to  have  thought,  when  composing  his  former  books,  that  it 
was  possible  the  controversy  might  be  brought  to  a  peaceable  issue,* 
in  the  latter  he  predicts  the  probable  downfall  of  the  Church,  and 
within  the  space  allotted  to  the  age  of  man  ; — '  The  time  thereof 
may  peradventure  fad  out  to  be  tlireescore  and  ten  years,  or  if 
strength  do  serve  unto  fourscore,  what  followeth  is  likely  to  be 
small  joy  for  them  whosoever  they  he  that  behold  if.'f  The  event 
did  come  to  pass  even  as  he  foreboded  from  the  signs  of  his  own 
times,  and  in  twenty  years  less  than  the  shorter  period  he  had 
assigned  for  it. 

James,  therefore,  like  Hooker,  look  the  alarm,  and  gave  pro- 
tection to  Cambridge,  now  that  he  saw  the  nonconformist  was 
likely  to  prove  formidable  to  the  peace  of  that  society.  Not  that 
he  did  much  more  by  his  mandates  than  express  at  a  critical 
moment  his  own  determination  to   stand  by  the  exclusive  prin- 
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ciples  which  his  predecessor  had  sanctioned  for  the  government 
of  ihe  universities — for  other  statutes  tbere  were,  both  national 
and  academical,  already  passed  since  the  Reformation^  which, 
though  chie%  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  incident- 
ally touched  the  Puritans  too.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
one  of  these,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was  binding  upon  the  whole 
country,  was  binding  upon  the  universities:  by  this,  the  use  of 
any  other  service  besides  that  of  the  Common-Prayer  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments  was  forbid,  and  attendance  on 
the  same  every  Sunday  enjoined,  under  penalties  and  pains. 
Then,  by  one  of  the  university  statutes,  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
quired '  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  every  college  on  the  first  day  of  term  ;'*  and  by  anollier, 
she  prohibited  '  all  persons  from  preaching  or  teaching  publicly 
or  otherwise  within  ttie  university,  anything  wjiatever  against  tlis 
religion  received  and  establiihed  by  public  aufhority  in  her  Icing- 
donif  or  agaiusi  any  pari  of  the  sa?ne.'\'  And  still  we  find  her 
legislating  in  the  same  spirit  for  a  particular  college  (Trinity), 
where  she  required  *  the  deans  to  see  that  all  the  fellows,  scholars, 
pensioners,  and  sizars,  attended  on  Sundays,  and  holidays,  niom- 
ing  and  evening  prayers,  the  holy  communion  and  the  sermon  ;';]: 
and  ordaining,  that  '  if  any  one  of  the  fellows,  scholars,  oi' 
olhersj  living  wiihin  the  college,  be  convicied  of  heresy ^  or  of  a 
probable  suspicion  of  heresy ,  SlC,  he  be  ejected  from  the  college 
without  previous  notice.'§  Yet  we  are  assured  by  the  member 
for  Cambridge  town  (Mr.  Prynie),  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who 
makes  these  triumphant  quotations  from  the  university  and  college 
statutes,  that  *  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  Edward  VI.,  as  it 
had  been  remarked  by  his  honourable  colleague,  there  was  no 
exclusion  of  any  class  !*  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  rigid 
conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  was  exacted  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  university  under  Elizabeth — that  laws  both  public  and 
private  were  provided  adequate  to  enforce   such  conformity — and 


*  '  Primo  uniuicujucqueTermiQi  diefractio  panis  et  liaerosancla  connnimio  celebn^ 
tur  in  Hingulig  collfgiis.' — Statuta  R*g.  Klii.  c.  SO.     Univ.  Stat. 

t  ^  Pruhibemiis  n«  quisquom  in  concione  aliqiiii,  in  loco  comnnini  tcactando,  ia  lec- 
tionibus  publicis,  i>eu  aliter  ^lublic^  iotra  miiversit iitem  nostratn  quictjiiaTn  duceat,  tractet 
vi'l  dHfeiidat  contra  Itiili^iuiiem  sen  ejusdum  al^quam  partem  in  rci^iio  noslro  piiblictl 
aiictoritali*  receptam  et  stabilitain.' — Stat.  Rep.  Klit.  c.  45.     Univ. Stat. 

\  '  Dvcani  viticant  iit  oinnes  Bucii,  diMcipuli,  pcnKionarii,  sitatores,  et  (ubsigatorea 
(lickiis  festU  tit  I>i)iniiiicis  precibus  inatiituiis  ct  vespertiriis  supplicatiuiilbuK,  incrm 
commvmoni  et  concionibiis   ....   intemiiit.'" — Stat.   Elii.  c.  5.     Trin.  (ViU.  Slat. 

}  Slatuimiis  etordinamut,  siqiiis  soeiunim  ant  dihCJpulorum  aliorumve  iutru  colle- 
gium vitain  dv^ntium  h«refeot  aut  probabilig  auspicionis  haere»eua  convictus  sit, 
tine  villi  nouitione  coUfgio  omoino  pnvetui.' — Stat.  £Ux.  c,  38.    Trio.  Coll. 
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tliat  if  they  somclimes  sUimbercd,  so  lliat  Cartwright,  for  instance, 
and  Itis  followers,  were  pcnniUed  to  make  lieail,  (lliough  lie  was 
ul  length  expelled,  a  proof  lliat  there  was  alreaHy  law  enough  to 
reacli  liini,)  it  was  preibablj'  by  reason  of  ihal  general  relaxation 
of  discipline  which  obtained,  as  we  have  said,  undtr  the  primate 
of  those  days — rather  than  from  -any  positive  want  of  legal  con- 
tiol;  whilst,  at  the  smue  time,  as  the  Puritan  spirit  more  dislim  lly 
developt'd  iiself,  James  nnglil  well  consiiler  it  coDsi.slt'iit  with  sound 
piiliiy  to  hack  the  decrees  of  Elizabelli  by  a  word  of  his  own. 

We  have  ^vrittell  at  greater  length  than  Me  intended,  on  a  part 
of  llie  qiieslioii  uhith  \\v  do  not  alter  all  think  of  mntli  conse- 
quence ;  the  niLim  point  for  otir  deiL'nuiiiation  being,  wlitther  the 
resiriclions,  even  su|>posmu;  them  to  have  had  ila-ir  origin  with 
James,  were  not  at  liist  invposed  for  a  good  reason,  and  ouglil  not 
for  the  same  good  reason  still  to  be  retained.  We  iiovr,  therefore, 
tui  n  to  the  practical  view  of  the  subject,  as  the  one  in  which  we 
are  concerned. 

If  you  unchurch  your  universities  you  must  nncliristianize  iheni 
— is  the  country  prepared  lo  do  this  ?  The  Dissenters  have 
scruples  against  our  doctrine  and  discipline — their  consciences 
must  be  relieved.  But  the  mere  exenvplion  from  signing  the 
articles  cannot  suffice  for  this  purpose,  whilst  there  are  theological 
lectures  delivered  by  churchmen,  which  they  mnst  attend,  and 
daily  services  of  the  Church,  in  which  they  must  partake.  Con- 
ceive a  lecturer  engaged  in  expounding  the  Gospel  of  St,  John — 
a  Gospel  expressly  written  to  refute  erroneous  notions  of  tiie 
nature  of  Christ,  and  to  teach  that  he  was  '  very  God  of  very  God' 
— a  Gospel,  to  the  interpretation  of  whicli,  according  to  us,  this 
is  the  very  key — how  is  he  to  proceed  with  his  Socinian  pupils? 
for  he  must  not  for  the  world  wound  their  consciences  by  com- 
pelling them  to  listen  to  a  doctrine  which  they  abhor,  is  he  to 
adopt  the  text  of  the  '  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Teslametit,' 
and  cast  a  suspicion  upon  the  genuineness  of  every  passage  too 
stubborn  to  be  mistranslated  ?  Is  he,  with  that  version,  to  render 
John  i.  10, — a  KotTfjio;  Si'  at/rov  eycvfTo — '  the  world  was  enlightened 
by  him ;'  or  thia  quotation,  which  is  repeatedly  made  from  the 
Psalms  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, — Cios  fx-w  4?  ay,  iyw  avuiBfov 
y£yinr,y.ai  at—r^  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  adopted  thee'  ? 
How  is  he  to  deal  with  St.  Paul's  EpistJes,  and  yet  observe  due 
complaisance  to  the  same  auditors,  believing  as  he  does  from  his 
heart  that  lliey  leach  as  plainly  as  words  can  the  doctrines  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  justiiicalion  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  inllueiicc  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  Is  he  to  be  ever  on  the  look-out,  and  blink  such 
chapters  and  verses  as  he  may  conceive  to  be  offensive  to  one  or 
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other  of  his  class  ?  What  if  he  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  suddenly 
come  upon  the  test,  '  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,'  and  then 
bethinks  him  thut  he  bits  at  Ins  elbow  n  young  Ranter  or  Quaker? 
Or  upon  tlte  passage  which  represents  the  man  who  speaks  and. 
prajs  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  tlie  churchy  as  a  '  barbarian,'  and. 
then  observes  by  liis  side  a  Roman  Catliolic — perhaps  an  Irish- 
man too — who  uiiglrt  consider  the  appellation  personal?  What  if 
he  has  convinced  himself  by  an  accurate  study  of  the  inlcmnl  testi- 
mony wliich  Scripture  bears  to  the  point,  as  well  as  by  the  writings 
of  Ignatius  and  other  early  fathers,  that  the  Episcopal  form  of 
Church  government  is  the  Apostolical  form,  and  then  undertakes 
to  explain  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  without  offence,  to 
a  bench  of  juvenile  Presbyterians? 

And  if  it  be  contended  ihatj  in  point  of  fact,  the  lectures  deli- 
vered iu  our  colleges  (at  least  in  Cambridge)  do  not  take  so 
ample  a  range  through  the  New  Testament  as  we  here  suppose, 
it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  lecturer  to 
handle  even  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  without  passing 
in  review  the  several  articles  both  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical 
polity,  which  Scripture,  as  a  whole,  is  thought  to  establish,  seeiug 
that  the  germ  of  them  all,  perhaps  without  exce|>tion,  is  discover- 
able in  those  portions  of  Scripture,  however  they  may  be  more 
fully  developed  in  the  Epistles.  And,  indeed,  that  such  has  been 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  to  whom 
this  tle]iarltnent  of  instruction  has  been  confided,  appears  from  the 
detail  of  his  owiv  lectures  which  he  has  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
stale  by  the  turn  the  controveisy  has  taken.  Whilst  his  text  was 
only  the  Diulesseron  and  the  Acts,  he  fetched  a  compass  and 
gave  disseilutions,  amongst  other  subjects,  upon  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  the  Logos,  the  Lamb  of  tiod,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Sons  of  God,  Justitication,  Sanclificatioii,  Election  with  reference 
to  the  several  articles  of  the  Church,  Baptism,  Regeneration,  Coii- 
UrmatJou,  lite  Eucharist,  I'lophecy,  Miracles,  the  Lord's  Day, 
Cliurcli  Cjovermnent.  Nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  or  any 
man  could  throw  the  same  spirit  into  any  one  of  these  lectures,  if 
he  had  conijiosed  it  under  a  sciv^e  that  there  were  certain  parts  of 
Scripture  |»ut  under  ban  ;  and  that  the  restraints  of  his  position, 
whether  actually  prescribed,  or  only  dictated  by  delicacy  towards 
the  hearers  he  was  addressing,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  either  of 
his  hands. 

Or  su|»pose  that  the  subject  of  the  lecture  is  not  Sciipttire,  but 
some  ^^o^k  on  the  tvidenct-s — wiiere  is  the  unhappy  tutor  to  Mud 
one  to  his  purpose?  It  is  not  easy  to  meet  with  a  Look  written  in 
a  more  catholic  spiiit  than  Uisliop  Butler's  '  Analogy,'  as  it  is 
iaipossible  to  find  one  so  well  tilted  to  settle  the  faith  of  intelli- 
gent 
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gent  youtiis  vvltose  studies  may  lay  llieir  minds  opeu  to  sceptical 
objections — but  then,  suggests  Mr.  Wordsworth,  how  is  the 
chapter,  perhaps  the  most  convincing  of  all,  '  On  the  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer,'  to  be  handled,  meant  an  it  is 
to  uphold  such  a  dispensation  ?  Will  not  the  Sociuiau  again  iiave 
reason  to  complain  that  he  is  made  to  listen  to  one-sided  argu- 
ments, on  a  subject  which  is  an  abomination  to  him  ?  Or  if 
*  Paley's  Evidences'  be  taken  up  by  the  lecturer, — for  again  we 
choose  for  our  illustration  the  work  of  a  man  of  a  very  catholic 
spirit,  and  one  whose  authority  is  often  appealed  to  by  liberal 
thinkers — there  will  be  found  a  great  deal  in  it  which  it  must  be 
a  grievance  to  a  great  many  to  hear.  His  remarks  ou  the  Canon 
of  Scripture,  on  the  Apocryphal  books,  ou  the  miracles  of  the 
Apostles,  as  contrasted  with  those  reputed  to  have  been  wrought 
in  a  later  age,  would  not,  for  example,  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Romanist — nor  yet  his  quotations  which  go  to  prove  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  to  the  Rationalist.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  parties  concerned  have  already  given  token  of  the  highly 
sensitive  state  of  their  consciences,  by  their  conscientious,  not 
pecuniar}',  objeclions  to  the  payment  of  church-rates  ;  to  living  in 
the  same  island  (for  that  is  all  they  are  required  to  do)  with  a 
Church  establishment ;  and  to  receiving  the  blessing  of  a  minister 
in  the  marriage  service,  because  he  professes  his  own  belief  in  the 
Trinity.  It  is  obvious  that  men  whose  moral  sensibilities  are  thus 
keen  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  painfully  alive  to  the  least  shock 
of  orthodoxy,  which  might  be  even  inadvertently  imparted  to  them 
by  the  unwary  lecturer. 

But  it  is  said  that  these  non-conformists  will  be  few;  that  the 
usual  lectures  of  orthodox  divinity  might  be  still  continued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  body  of  the  studenl.s,  who  will  be  still,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, members  of  the  Church  of  England — and  that  a  special 
lecture  of  a  less  exclusive  character  might  be  devoted  to  the  rest. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  kind  of  dissertation  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  some  liberal-minded  doctor  should  draw  up  for  a 
group  of  stripling  Socinians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews — one 
wliicli,  although  duly  conveying  to  them  his  notions  of  Revelation, 
shall  not  violate  the  conscience  of  a  man  amongst  them  all.  We 
do  not  envy  the  recollections  which  that  person  would  be  laying  up 
forhimself,  who,  holding  deliberate  opinions  upon  what  lie  believed 
the  most  vital  of  all  questions,  could  reconcile  it  to  himself  to 
suppress  those  opinions,  and  let  the  youth  of  a  Christian  coun- 
try depart  from  his  lecture-room,  with  as  much  religious  edifica- 
tion as  they  would  have  received,  if  Jupiltr  were  yet  God,  and 
Socrates  in  the  professor's  chuir.  We  apprehend,  indeed,  that  after 
a  trial  or  two  the  task  would  be  abandoned  in  despair,  and  the 
^  motley 
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motley  class  be  left  to  themselves,  and  spared  the  iiifiictiou  of  lec- 
tures that  must  be  so  worthless.  But  then  we  tremble  for  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  more  numerous  division  of  students,  who,  upon 
finding  that  a  man  had  only  to  profess  dissent  in  order  to  evade 
the  lecture,  would  be  likely  to  start  scruples  as  sincere  as  many 
olljers  MOW  afloat ;  and  when  next  admonished  by  llieir  tutor  for 
absenting  themselves  fioni  his  chambers,  would  be  each  provided 
with  tlie  unanswerable  defence;  'Sir,  I  have  scruples  ;  I  lay 
revolving  them  in  my  bed  this  morning  whilst  you  were  lecturing  ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  they  were  stubborn.' 

All  divinity  lertures,  therefore,  must  soon  cease.  But  how 
would  it  fare  with  the  daily  services  of  the  Church?  What  public 
form  of  worship  for  the  college  chapel  could  be  devised,  in  which 
this  strange  congregation  could  participate?  Could  a  devout  be- 
liever in  the  Godhead  of  the  Saviour,  who  most  thankfully  remem- 
bered his  Cross  and  Passion,  and  tiad  uo  other  hope  fur  himself 
than  what  it  yielded,  consent  to  take  a  share  iu  devotions  from 
^vhicll  iliese  cardinal  doctrines  were  excluded  ;  and  must  not  tlie 
simple  Humanitarian  demand  their  exclusion,  being,  as  they  would 
be  to  him,  mere  fictions?  How  could  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  kneel  at  the  same  altar,  when  the  latter  would  not  allow 
tlie  minister  (if  lie  were  of  die  foiiner  persuasion)  to  be  a  priest, 
nor  the  couHuunionof  the  body  and  blood  of  Clnist  at  his  hands  to 
be  a  sacrament,  nor  his  fellow-worsliipper  to  be  within  the  pule  of 
salvation  ?  Possibly  a  service  nnght  be  devised  such  as  \\oidd  not 
positively  exasperate  eiliier  party,  and  such  a  service,  it  is  smgular 
enough,  Sir  T.  More  does  sketch  out  in  his  Utopia — nullie  con- 
cipirrnfur  preces,  quas  non  prommdare  quivis  inojfmsa  sua  secta 
possit  ;'*  but,  by  assigning  it  to  a  conimouwealtli  where  silver 
and  gohl  were  to  be  reduced  to  contempt,  by  serving  for  hand- 
cufts  and  llie  vilest  utensds :  precious  stones  lo  be  disparaged  in 
like  niannei,  by  being  made  cliildren's  toys;  and  where  it  was  to 
be  the  special  duty  of  magistrates  and  priests  lo  exhort  the  aged 
and  infiim  meuibers  of  the  community  to  deliver  society  of  an 
incumbrance  by  self-destruction — llie  cliancellor  shows  liow  prac- 
ticable he  lliouglu  his  own  ritual. 

Upon  the  whole,  thertlore,  the  opinion  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, lo  be  futnid  in  the  liitroduclion  to  llie  Calendar  ot  that 
learned  body  for  the  year  i83'2,  is  sound  and  good  ;  and  we  t!»ank 
Mr.  Goulhurn  for  teaching  us  that  word  ;  (or  in  his  speech,  we 
believe,  on  the  Cambridge  petition,  it  was  Hrst  exhumed.  '  It 
is  manifestly  impossible,'  we  there  read,  '  to  provide  a  course  of 
professional  education  for  the   ministers  of  religion  of  those  con- 
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giegalioiis  who  do  not  belung  lo  the  Establuhed  Church.  It  is 
equally  i[n|lo^sib^e  to  iiisliUile  theohxjkal  tecturfs  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  lay  stuckuls  of  difl'eient  ic-ligious  pei^iiasioiis,  whicli  would 
not  be  liable  lo  grave  objections.  Still  Ilss  is  it  practicable  lo  in- 
troduce «ny  Tflujioua  obHprvanccs  tbat  uoukl  be  generallv  complied 
willi.'  We  will  not  weaken  such  authority  by  a  syllable  of  coni'- 
inent. 

The  college  chapel,  therefore,  must  be  closed.  But  ibis  is  con- 
siileifil  no  evil,  uiid  by  Mr. — now  Lord — Stanley  too,  who  is 
reported  to  have  *  uiiliesilatingly  espressed  his  dissent  from  the 
compulsory  alleiidance  of  students,  tnoruing  utul  evening,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  college.'  There  are  many  persons  in  the  House 
of  Commons  fiom  whom  we  should  have  expected  such  a  senli- 
mentj  but  this  statesman  was  not  of  the  number.  If  attend- 
ance were  not  compulsory  we  all  know  it  would  soon  cease, 
as  it  has  ceased  in  all  parish  churches  where  prayers  were 
once  daily.  Young  men,  and  old  men  too,  need  urging  to 
the  discharge  of  duties,  the  obligation  of  which  is  fully  ac- 
knowledged nevertheless.  Such  is  liumai]  nalure,  the  corrup- 
tion of  which  is  overlooked  in  so  many  of  the  civil,  political,  and 
above  all,  ecclesiastical  speculations  of  ttie  day,  which  usually 
proceed  upon  ihe  supposition  tiiat  we  have  only  lo  be  convinced 
of  what  is  right,  lo  do  it — as  though  there  was  no  indolence  lo 
retard,  or  passion  lo  disturb  us.  Whatever  may  be  the  motives, 
and  ihey  are  probably  of  a  mixed  kind,  (as  ihey  are  n])oii  most 
occasions,)  by  which  youths  in  a  college  chapel  aie  gathered  to- 
gelher,  this  we  must  say,  that  we  tlo  not  observe  more  reverential 
behaviour  in  any  place  of  worship  than  there.  Uod  only  can 
search  the  heait;  but  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  the  undergraduates 
are  as  much  TUider  the  impression,  that  they  are  met  in  God's 
house  lo  render  to  him  ati  otiering  of  prayei'  and  praise,  as  any 
congregation  elsewhere — anil  a  more  inteiesliug  s|)ectacle  we  do 
not  know,  which  it  could  not  be  if  there  was  in  it  any  tincture  of 
irreverence,  than  that  presented  lo  llie  eye  of  a  casual  visiter  of 
our  universities,  in  the  chapel  of  a  great  college — the  (lower  of 
the  laud  before  him — the  hope  of  England — coupled  with  the  re- 
jection which  the  (dace  where  they  are  assembled  suggests,  that 
the  generation  to  wiionv  the  chief  iiilerests  of  the  country  in  every 
department  arc  lo  be  soon  cordided,  are  ihus  taught  betimes  lo 
have  tlie  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  We  know  no  paiish  church 
\vhere  a  greater  proportion  of  the  congregation  partakes  of  the 
commuirion  than  in  the  college  chapel,  tliough  this  is  altogether  a 
voknitary  act — -nor  any  parish  church  where  the  benclies  are  belter 
filled  ihan  in  the  university  cliuich,  though  attendance  iheie,  again, 
is  altogether  voluntary — to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  under- 
graduates 
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graduates  dispersed  through  the  several  places  of  worship  in  the 
lovvn,  ill  some  of  which,  indeed,  ihey  form  a  subsLaiitial  part  of 
lljtj  assembly.  These  are  facts  whicli  bespeak,  that  the  young 
men  iu  general,  whatever  Jiiay  be  the  case  with  a  few  of  Mr.  Bever- 
ley's friends,  do  attend  the  chapels  of  their  respective  colleges, 
wilh  such  feelings  as  the  founders  of  those  colleges  hoped  to 
cherish  in  them ;  aud  yet,  for  ail  that,  it  nuiy  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  establishment  of  tlie  habit  and  its  coulinuance,  to  adopt  the 
practice  nhicii  Ikis  Scripture  for  its  warrant,  ihougli  statesmen 
way  dissent  from  i\,  '  and  compd  tlieni  to  come  iu ;'  and  these 
are  facts,  we  will  add,  which  plead  very  strongly  for  leaving  a 
system  which  woiks  so  well,  alone. 

And  after  all,  wlio  or  what  aie  the  great  majority  of  the 
young  men  who  are  to  be  relieved  from  this  compulsory  resort  to 
the  house  of  God  I  They  are  nut  men  of  fashion  or  tlie  sons  of 
such ;  they  are  not  to  be  loungers  in  London,  or  politicians  who 
will  eircumveiit  God,  but  they  are  the  children  of  that  middle  class 
in  which  so  much  of  the  hardy  virtue  of  the  country  abides,  who 
have  kneeled  at  iheir  mothers'  knees  to  pray — and  sat  at  their 
fathers'  feet  to  learn — and  been  accustomed  to  offer  np,  under  their 
own  roof,  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  in  common  with 
their  kindred — and  carried  with  them  to  college  a  parent's  advice 
and  blessing — and  had  their  good  resolutions  recruited  by  commu- 
nications from  their  home — and  on  their  return  to  it  have  to  fall 
again  into  the  habits  of  a  Christian  household — and  in  very  many 
instances  are  to  end  all  by  becoming  themselves  the  appointed 
ministers  of  God's  word  and  sacraments.  Such  men — and  of  such 
a  large  propoi  tion  of  the  members  of  the  university  consists — 
would  still  probably  yield  to  the  natural  indolence,  '  the  syren 
slodi '  w  liich  besets  us,  and  by  degrees  abandon  chapel,  if  the 
matter  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  option;  but  they  would  feel 
all  the  while  that  a  fence  of  virtue  had  been  removed  when  the 
coercion  was  withdrawn,  and  in  their  riper  years  most  reasonably 
reproach  the  authors  of  its  abandonment.  If  however  it  be  pro- 
posed with  respect  to  chapel,  as  it  was  with  respect  to  theological 
lectures,  that  attendance  shall  be  required  of  churchmen,  whilst 
another  service  shall  be  prepared  lor  nonconformists,  the  same 
difiiculties  present  tln-mselves  as  bt;fore,  Tlie  impossibilily  of 
framing  a  service — as  the  impossibilily  of  framing  a  lecture — vvhicli 
shall  suit  all  palates,  from  the  Hoinanist  to  the  Jew,  must  cause 
the  rclinqnisljineni  of  the  attempt,  and  the  consequent  exemption 
of  (he  Dissenter  from  compulsory  attendance  at  any  form  of 
worsltip  whatever;  and  then,  as  before,  when  an  idler  is  summoned 
by  the  iiean  for  absence  from  chapel,  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  plead, 
especially  on  winter  mornings^  that  he  has  again  discovered  in 
I  hiinaetf 
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himself  scruples,  and  can  no  longer  consent  to  do  %'Jolence  to  ^tf ' 
conscience.     We  may  have  staled  the  case  somewhat  broadly; 
but,  state  it  how  we  will,  it  must  be  perceived  timt  no  discipline 
can  be  maintained  wlicre  there  are  such  loop-lioles  tor  a  breach 
of  it. 

It  lias,  however,  been  said  that  the  Dissenters  will  still  be  few 
in  number — that  they  will  continue  to  bear  su  iiisigniticant  a  pro-> 
portion  to  llie  whole  body  of  stiideiiti.-,  ihut  they  may  be  safely 
thrown  out  of  the  reckoning,  as  a  disturbing  force,  in  con- 
templating a  great  experiment  like  the  present.  We  have  shown 
the  practical  evils  which  would  accrue  from  a  recognition  of 
any  number  of  llieni  as  stinlenls,  however  small.  Jjut  is  it 
so  sure  that  they  will  not  thrive  under  encouragement  P  They 
are  to  be  admitted  to  degrees — therefore,  to  votes  in  the  Senate- 
House;  for  it  would  be  invidious,  indeed,  to  pass  a  law  for 
their  special  exclusion  from  privileges  to  which  u  degree  natu- 
rally entitles.  Now  a  clause  in  the  Act  uf  Uniformity  might 
perhaps  serve  to  keep  them  out  of  tlie  field  as  candidates  for 
j)rofessorships ;  but  would  they  long  acquiesce  in  this  bar  to 
their  pretensions?  Would  tliey  be  long  satisfied  with  being 
permitted  to  confer  their  suffrages  upon  churchmen  for  such 
offices  of  acadoniiical  trust,  distinction,  and  iuHuence?  Will  it 
not  be  a  hardship  al  least  as  substantial  us  nvany  a  one  against 
which  they  have  clamoured  so  loudly,-  that  they  must  be  compelled 
to  elect  a  man  whose  sentiments  they  aboniinnte  J  Having  once 
granted  them  degrees  you  have  stamped  them  with  your  approval; 
and  with  what  show  of  justice  can  you  shut  them  out  from  your 
professorships:,  at  least  from  such  as  laymen  are  qualiricd  to  hold, 
which  are  many  ?  For  will  not  the  stock-arguments  be  again 
set  in  array  .'  '  What  !  exclude  a  man  from  the  chair  of  Botany  or 
Astronomy,  because  he  rejects  the  Articles!  What  has  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  to  do  with  the  nianagenieut  of  a  telfscope  or  the  dis- 
section of  a  dandelion?  Really  such  antiquated  notions  are  a  little 
too  had  for  the  niucteenlli  century  !'  Such  sentiments,  started  by 
a  liberal  party  in  the  University,  if  there  iiappened  to  be  one, 
echoed  by  their  liberal  moulh-pieces  in  parliament,  and  enforced 
by  thfir  liberal  friend-'s  in  London,  who  might  be  ready  to  till  the 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  coaches  at  a  day's  warning,  and  swamp 
the  op[josuiou  of  the  resideut  members — might  eventually  lilt  the 
Nonconformist  into  the  chair  of  the  professor,  and  give  him  aa 
opportunity,  it  lie  plensed,  of  distilling  much  It-prous  heteiodoxy 
into  the  secure  ear  of  his  auditors  even  vvhiist  descanting  on  mat- 
ters the  most  foreign. 

Mr.  Muhleiifels,  a  German  profes.sor  in  the  London  University, 
deliverii  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  that  institution,  in 
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tte  year  1829.  The  '  Ititioduction'  to  these  lectures  (forming 
ih  itself  a  pari  of  the  course)  he  has  published  ;  aud  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  it  by  the  well-argued  pamplilet  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son, in  which  it  is  examined  at  some  length.  The  subject,  we 
should  inform  our  readers,  on  which  the  professor  proposes  to 
hold  forth,  is  '  German  Literature.'  What  can  be  more  inno- 
cent? The  scene  of  the  lectures,  we  may  add,  a  university  pro- 
fessing nut  infidelity,  but  the  absence  of  religion — and  the  audiencej 
a  number  of  beardless  boys. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  misrepresent  Professor  Miihlenfels— 
and  really  his  dissertation  is  so  hazy,  that  it  is  possible  we  may  dis- 
cover objects  of  alarm  in  it  which  do  not  in  truth  exist-  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  these  lectures  on  German  Literature  involve 
a  sketch  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  of  the  character  of  the 
Mosaic  writings.  Now,  certain  it  is  that  he  speaks  of  Luther 
as  even  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit  (  1^1) — as  an  iustrunieut  of 
Providence— as  under  a  Divine  impulse  (138).  Yet  the  inference 
we  might  have  drawn  from  such  expressions  becomes  qualified, 
when  we  perceive  it  hinted,  that,  in  adopting  and  stamping  with 
hh  authority  High  German  as  a  language,  Luther  was  also  led  by 
*a  certain  inspiration'  (145);  and  when  the  proof  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  being  in  a  man  is  made  to  consist  in  its  leaving  traces  which 
endure  through  all  eternity  (151), — a  test  \\liich  would  apply  to 
Homer  just  as  well  as  to  St.  Paul.  We  know  not,  therefore,  in 
what  sense  we  are  to  consider  the  Sacred  Volume  as  '  inspired' 
{146},  whilst  Ave  meet  with  such  passages  in  Professor  Miihleufels' 
as  the  following  :— 

*  If  we  trace  the  history  of  mankind  to  its  earliest  dawn,  where 
it  disengages  itself  from  mythology — if  we  inrjuire  into  the  historical 
documenta  of  each  separate  people  M-hii:h  by  language  and  literature 
has  tran.sraitted  its  records  to  posterity — we  find  mylhology  and  tales 
to  be  the  dark  commencement  of  all  history  ;  with  which,  indeed,  they 
are  so  interwoven,  that  the  criticism  of  modei-n  conmientators  was 
requisite,  in  order  properly  to  distinguish  between  mythoiofjy  and 
actual  history.  Witness  the  Roinan,  Jkwish,  and  nortliurn  histories, 
where  this  process  has  hcen  successfully  [jursued  by  such  emineut 
scholars  as  Niebuhr,  De  Wytte,  Geseniiis,  and  Geijer.' — p.  e. 

Again,— 

*  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Jewish  people  became,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  the  means  of  sustaining  that  pure  and  genuine 
creed  of  a  single  and  omnipotent  God,  which  had  been  gradually  lost 
in  tlie  other  nations  of  the  world,  amidst  ihe  increase  of  immorality. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  soon  fashioned  their  God  after  their 
own  idea.  In  their  rude  stubbornness,  their  pride  and  contempt  for 
other  nations,  the  Jews  wanted  a  national  god,  and  they  formed  one 
for  themselves.    The  hierarchy  of  the  Le  vitas  was  gradually  confirmed 
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bylaws  emanating  from  sacerdotal  influbnce  ;  and  Ihe  Almitjhty 
Jehovah,  strong,  powerful,  and  severe  in  his  jjunisknienls,  setmed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  priests  a  uecessari/  authoriii/,  in  order  to  bridle  the  attibbom 
and  sefjish  people.' — p.  9. 

Once  more — ihe  proressor  is  illustrating  tlie  liistory  of  mankind 
by  llic  iiisitory  of  an  individual : — 

'  I  may  here  allutle  to  the  fact,'  he  obs<Tves,  '  as  forming  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  boyhood  of  mankind,  that  all  tho.^e  nations  of 
antiquity  whirh  are  mentioned  in  history  were  distinguished  by  their 
disregard,  or  rather  contempt,  for  other  nations :  A  child  cannot  esta- 
blish the  worth  of  others — reflection  never  leads  it  from  self-applica- 
tion ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  predominance  of  its  sensual  nature, 
it  seeks  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  enjoyments,  praises  its  received 
and  self-acquired  advantages,  a.nd  lon^s  for  those  pertaining  to 
others.  With  the  exception  of  the  Romans,  this  eg'otism  is  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  Jews  than  in  any  other  people.  They  regarded  the 
Pagans  as  the  rejected  cliildren  of  Jehovah  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
similar  national  fetling  and  mythology  are  upon  this  point.'' — p.  !0. 

According  to  the  same  conceit,  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos  is 
said  to  betray  the  child;  tbat  of  the  Jews  (whereby  is  meant  llie 
Old  Testament)  the  boy,  '  though  bordering  more  on  the  juvenile' 
(11)  J  but  tiiat  of  the  Greeks,  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  youth. 
TJien,  it  seems,  '  the  first  poets  ate  priests  ;  tlie  premices  (?)  of 
poetry,  in  all  nations,  are  Epic  somjs  celebrating  the  deeds  of  gods, 
as  fancy  and  feeling  prompt  the  poet'  (92).  Whereupon  the 
poetry  of  the  Hindoos,  Hebrews,  and  Greeks,  is  passed  iu 
review,  and  of  the  second  in  this  order  it  is  said, — > 
*  In  the  literature  of  the  Israelites  this  Epic  character  is  likewise 
preponderating.  The  Pentateuch,  at  least  the  first  look,  and  the 
greater  jiart  of  the  second,  is  a  grand  epos  of  the  loftiest  character, 
in  the  style  in  which  a  child  would  speak  of  the  exploitsi  of  his  ances- 
tors— of  the  love  and  of  the  anger  of  his  fatliers.  The  character  of  ob- 
ject! veness  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  descriptions  of  the  plagues 
in  Egypt ;  of  the  passag*i  through  the  Red  Sea  ;  of  the  journey 
through  the  deserts ;  are  all  related  iii  the  highest  epic  style,"  &c. — 
p.  101. 

And  this  is  lecturing  upon  Gentian  literature  I  Surely,  tlie  old 
universities  may  be  excused  if  they  look  with  some  jealousy  upon 
national  education  conducted  in  such  a  spirit — the  youtli  of  the 
country  kidiuijiped  into  scepticism,  under  the  mask  of  the  belles 
letires. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  before  us.  Other  inroads  of  the 
L>issenteis  may  be  easily  foreseen.  Tlic  Cambridge  petitionee 
do  not  advocate  any  interference  with  the  statutes  of  the  colleges 
— colleges,  therefoie,  are  for  the  pieseut  to  be  allowed  to  close 
the  door  against  the  adtuission  of  nonconformists  to  fellowships, 
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Mr.  Wordsworth,  indeed,  makes  it  matter  of  some  doubt  whether 
a  liberal  iiiterpretatioii  of  the  statutes  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, would  not  already  render  a  graduated  Dissenter  eligible  in 
that  society.  But,  however  that  may  be,  must  not  this  barrier, 
whatever  it  is,  like  that  by  wbicli  the  professorships  are  protected, 
give  way  before  the  spirit  tliey  arc  creating?  Suppose  a  Dissenter 
to  take  the  highest  honours  ;  let  him  be  senior  wrangler  and  me- 
dalist, or  double  first  class-man;  with  what  grace  can  his  college 
turn  bim  adrift  on  the  world  without  a  provision,  wbilst  it  is  at 
the  same  moment  admitting  to  its  preferments  persons  altogether 
his  infeiinrs — peisoiis  whom,  in  fiict,  he  has  distanced  in  the  race 
of  acadt-mical  renown?  Here  yon  have  a  youth,  it  will  be  said, 
who  has  satisiied  all  your  own  tests  of  merit  to  the  uttermost — 
his  talents  rare,  his  industry  imwearied,  his  acqniretnenls  vast,  his 
character  spotless  ;  but  because,  in  addition  to  these  his  many  vir- 
tues, he  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  conscience  and  will  not  strain 
it  by  subscription,  you  expel  him  from  your  body  as  an  unclean 
thing,  and  bid  him  seek  his  fortune  where  he  can.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  blasts  of  Alecto  which  will  be  sounded  upon  this 
subject  by  all  the  popular  organs  of  the  day— from  the  hustings 
— from  the  House  of  Commons — ^from  the  newspaper  office.  Now 
we  ask  of  those  who,  whilst  they  advocate  the  Dissenters'  claims  to 
degrees  in  the  university,  profess  to  be  altogether  opposed  to  their 
invasion  of  college  patronage,  whore  is  the  wisdom  of  thus  driving 
the  colleges  into  a  corner — -placing  them  in  a  position  which  can- 
not fail  of  exposing  them  to  public  obloquy — and  putting  argu- 
ments into  your  adversaries'  liands,  which  they  must  be  clumsy, 
indeed,  if  they  cannot  wield  so  as  soon  to  batter  your  selfish  and 
prejudiced  ordinances  (as  they  will  be  called)  about  your  ears? 
Oh  !  but  you  will  then  have  set  yourselves  on  the  vantage-ground, 
will  be  the  reply — you  will  have  made  all  the  concessions  which 
can  in  reason  be  demanded  ;  and  if  the  Dissenters  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  these,  but  still  cry  '  give,  give,'  you  will  unite  all  parties 
against  them,  and  down  they  will  be  put  with  a  strong  hand. 
Alas  !  and  just  so  were  wc  coaxed  into  Catholic  emancipation. 
Give  the  Catholics  seats  in  Pailiament,  it  was  contended,  which 
is  Dolhing  but  an  act  of  justice,  and  if  they  sliall  dare  to  abuse 
their  power  to  work  the  downfall  of  the  listablislinient,  wo  be  to 
them  !  then  will  you  find  us  rise  up  indignantly  in  its  defence  as 
one  man,  VV  as  the  danger  overrated,  and  has  the  pledge  been 
redeemed  ? 

Besides — the  students  being  exempted  from  all  subscription,  the 
conventional  standard  of  orthodoxy  will  be  lowered — those  pecu- 
liar sentiments  which  characterize  the  Church  of  England,  and 
vhicli  are  believed  to  have   Scripture  for  their  warrant,  will  bo 
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relaxed.  A  cliange  will  pass  over  ihe  spirit  of  the  universities, 
■vvliich  will  inalerialij  affect  rlmrchmen — they  will  be  no  longer 
what  is  called  s<mukI  clinrchmcn,  aeid  out  of  these  will  jou  have 
to  draft  your  fellows  and  professors.  Will  the  cause  of  dissent 
reap  no  advantage  from  the  lukewarm  character  of  the  men  op- 
posed to  it — champions  of  ihe  churili  nt-ilher  cold  nor  hot — and 
who  might  mistake  the  feelings  of  a  UalHo  for  those  of  a  phiioso- 
pUer? 

It  is  onr  belief,  therefore,  that  after  the  concessions  proposed, 
not  a  great  many  years  would  elapse  before  the  universities  would 
be  made  up  of  a  midtitiule  of  sects,  amongst  which  the  Church  of 
England  would  be  but  as  one.  Time  was  when  it  would  have 
been  at  once  acknowledged  an  evil  that  things  should  come  to  this 
pass — as  it  would  have  been  acknowledged  an  evil  that  circum- 
stances should  compel  the  discontinuance  of  daily  prayers  in  the 
chapel — and  having  brought  our  argument  to  such  a  point,  in 
either  case,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  reduclio  ad  absur- 
durn,  and  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  proceed  with  it  farther. 
Now  things  are  altered  ;  and  there  are  many,  perhaps  a  majority, 
of  our  present  representatives,  who  would  see  no  great  harm  in 
the  condition  of  the  universities  being  what  we  have  described — 
that  they  should  be  the  receptacles  of  all  manner  of  rival  sects, 
and  should  accordingly  jvosscss  all  manner  of  rival  lecturers. 
But  we  are  afraid  thai  the  practical  working  of  such  a  system 
(if  it  deserves  the  name)  would  be  fatal  both  to  lilrratttre  and  reli- 
gion. Lord  Bacon,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
containing  a  happy  application  of  a  classical  image,  professes  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  learniiuj  is  promoted  by  peace 
rather  than  contention. 

'  The  works  which  concern  the  learned,'  says  that  great  man,  '  are 
foundations  and  buiWings,  endowments  with  I'evenues,  franchises  and 
privileges,  institutions  and  ordinances  for  government,  all  lending  to 
qtdelness  and  privatencfs  of  life,  and  discharge  of  cares  and  troubles, 
much  like  the  stations  which  Virgil^  preacribes  for  the  hiving  of 
bees — 

"  Principio  sedes  apibus  statioque  petenda  J 

Quo  neque  sit  veiiiis  adihts  ;  nam  pabula  venti  1 

Ferredomuin  prohibent.'" 
Nothing  can  be  more  propitious  to  the  advancement  of  litera- 
ture and  science  than  the  present  construction  of  the  universitie.s. 
There  exists  an  amicable  but  most  stimulating  rivalry  amongst  the 
members  of  each  college  individually,  and  collectively  amongst 
the  colleges  themselves ;  there  is  a  common  consent  touching 
the  object  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  students,  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  and  the  value  of  it  when  attained  ;  and  there  is  an 
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implicit  reliance  on  the  inipartinlily  of  the  judges,  who  are  known 
iniieed  to  feel  a  deep  iiUerest  in  the  candidates,  but  are  utterly 
exempt  from  all  iuipiitation  of  acting  under  piuty  prejudice  or  in 
heat  of  blood.  Would  it  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  literature 
to  convert  this  peaceable  scene  into  an  arena  on  which  factions 
might  fight,  and  intrigues  wriggle  themselves  out,  and  all  the  angry 
and  rancorous  passions  of  sectaries  explode?  Would  you  sow 
your  Univeisities  witli  seeds  of  mutual  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  dis- 
trust, and  promote  an  everlasting  struggle  above  ground  and  under 
ground  amongst  a  score  confederacies  for  the  precedence  of  their 
members;  so  that  the  very  fountain  of  your  honours  should  be 
poisoned,  and  wranglers,  and  medalists,  and  class-men,  be  made, 
or  be  supposed  to  be  made,  which  would  be  almost  as  bad,  under 
the  predominant  influence  of  an  Independent,  Presbyterian,  or 
Episcopalian  star? 

With  respect  to  religion — how  that  would  fare  under  such 
a  system — what  would  be  the  declension  of  faith  in  die  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel — we  are  not  left  to  determine  by  mere 
conjecture.  The  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge, 
himself  habituated  to  that  philosophy  which  builds  its  conclu- 
sions ou  experiment,  and  distrustful  of  theories  which  he  thinks 
nmst  be  bad  indoed  not  to  become  plausible  when  recom- 
mended by  ingenious  and  eloquent  men,  has  put  forth  a  clear,  calm, 
and  temperate  pamphlet,  of  which  the  words  are  weighed,  wherein 
the  whole  question  is  reduced  to  the  lest  of  actual  experience. 
Accordhigly,  he  traces  with  great  care  through  a  period  of  sixty- 
years,  and  with  Dissentf.rs  for  his  authorities,  that  there  may  be 
no  room  to  charge  him  with  misrepresentation  of  facts,  the  woik- 
ing  of  an  establishment  conducted  upon  this  liberal  plan,  and  on 
a  large  scale,  in  the  academy  instituted  by  Dr.  Doddridge  at 
Northampton, and  removed  after  his  death  to  Daventry.  J>r.  Dod- 
dridge, the  founder,  was  himself  in  the  main  orthodox — a  believer 
in  ihe'I'rinity  and  the  Atonement — and  the  will  of  Mr.  Coward,  of 
whose  bequest  for  the  education  of  dissenting  ministers  this  aca- 
demy availed  itself,  seeming,  as  it  did,  to  meet  the  views  of  tlie 
testator,  actually  required  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  according  as  the  same  arc  explained  in 
the  Assevibhfs  Catechism.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  he  farther 
from  Sociuiau  than  the  institution  in  its  origin.  But  it  was  open 
to  all  comers — no  subscription  was  required;  and  many  Ariaii  and 
Socinian  pupils  did  resort  to  it — a  fact  of  which  Dr.  Doddridge 
was  aware,  and  a  fact  which  told  upon  his  lectures  ;  for  though  Jiis 
own  viev\s  were  to  a  considerable  degree  Calvinistic,  he  never  as- 
sumed, we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Kippis,  himself  an  Unitarian,  the 
character  of  a  dogmatist,  but  represented  the  arguments  and  referred 
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to  the  aiitliorilies  on  both  sides,  and  left  the  students  to  judge  for 
themselves.  Adcr  a  wliile  assistants  are  wanted;  the  same  libe- 
rality which  admitted  students  of  all  creeds  was  extended  to  the 
teachers — indeed,  the  supply  was  accommodated,  as  it  was  natural 
it  shoidii  he,  to  the  demand,  and  the  assistants  were  Arians,  at  the 
least.  Thus  did  Dr.  Doddridge,  himself,  as  we  have  said,  a  be- 
liever in  the  Trinity  and  Atonement,  and  Mr.  Coward's  trnsiees, 
instructed  to  promote  the  principles  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
contrive  by  their  liberality  to  send  out  of  their  academy  a  number 
of  young  mioislers,  respecting  wivom  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  they  really  had  any  positive  opinions  at  all  on  some  of  the 
most  momentous  points  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  mankind, 
at  no  small  danger  to  the  faith  of  entire  congiegations  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  The  same  lax  principles  continued  to 
operate  after  the  death  of  Dr,  Doddridge.  There  was  a  Trinita- 
rian tutor  in  Dr.  Ash  worth,  and  an  Arian  sub-tutor  in  Mr.  Clark; 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  himself  a  student  there  for  three  years  during 
this  period,  describes  the  beneficial  eftects  of  their  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding in  tlie  following  glowing  terms.  The  passage  occurs  in 
the  memoir»  of  his  own  life. 

'  In  my  time  the  academy  was  in  a  state  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  serious  pursuit  of  truth,  as  thestoderita  were  about  equally  divided 
upon  every  question  of  mtich  importance — such  as  lilierty  and  neces- 
sity, the  sleep  of  the  soul,  and  all  the  articles  of  theological  orthodoxy 
and  heresy;  in  consequence  of  which  all  these  topics  were  the  sub- 
jects of  continual  djHcussion.  Our  tutors  also  were  of  different  opi- 
nions ;  Dr.  Ashvvorth  taking  the  orthodox  side  of  every  question,  and 
Mr.  Clark,  the  sub-tutor,  that  of  heresy,  though  always  with  great 
modesty.' 

Dr.  Priestley  was  himself  a  believer,  in  his  own  way,  and  peace 
be  to  iiis  memory !  but  we  apprehend  he  made  more  sceptics  than 
most  men  of  his  time,  and  for  that  result,  probably,  this  academy 
was  in  a  great  measure  answerable.  To  Mr.  Clark  succeeded  a 
Mr.  Robins  as  sub-tutor,  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  able  man,  but 
his  peculiar  religious  sentiments  do  not  fully  appear.  They  were 
probably,  however,  like  those  of  Mr.  Clark,  for  in  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Toller,  a  dissenting  minister,  a  student  at  Daveutry 
in  his  time,  and  much  attached  to  Mr.  Rubins,  we  are  told,  bv 
Robert  Hall,  that  as  he  grew  riper  in  years,  '  that  generality  in 
his  statements  of  revealed  truth  which  was /Ae  consequence  of  his 
edticaiion  at  ZJauen/ry,  and  whicli  almost  invariably  characterised 
the  pupils  of  that  seminary,  totally  disappeared,  and  he  attained 
to  all  the  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  the  mystery  of  God  the 
Father  and  of  Christ.' 

From  assistant,  Mr.  Robins  was  promoted  to  principal  tutor  in 
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1775,  an  office  which  he  retained  to  1781,  and  then  madu  way 
for  Mr.  Belsliani,  who  had  already  been  a  student  there,  and  who 
turned  out  at  last  a  complete  Unitarian  of  the  modern  school  ;  so 
much  so,  that  having  some  misgivings  as  to  his  fitness  for  executing 
Mr,  Coward's  will,  which  required  the  doctrines  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  to  be  taught,  he  in  his  turn  abandoned  this  ill-fated 
academy ;  not,  however,  before  his  mode  of  conducting  the  lec- 
tures— ■whicli  was  to  give  the  comments  of  Trinitarian,  Arian, 
and  Unitarian  expositors,  upon  each  controverted  text,  and  leave  _ 

them  to  make  iheic  own  impression — had  caused  '  many  of  his  ■ 

pupils,  and  of  those  some  of  the  best  talents,  and  closest  appli-  ^ 

cation,  and  the  most  serious  dispositions,  who  had  been  educated 
in  all  the  habits  and  prepossessions  of  Trinitarian  doctrine,  to  be- 
come Unitarians,' — a  result  at  which  he  professes  his  surprise  and 
mortification. — Such  was  the  progress  of  the  Northan^ptou  and 
Daventry  academy  (university,  it  would  in  these  days  be  called) 
during  the  period  we  have  said  ;  and  the  review  of  its  operations 
on  the  whole,  the  Regius  Professor  prefers  giving  in  the  words 
of  the  meuioir  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Hall  there 
says : — 

'  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Toller's  admission  into  the  Daventry  Academy, 
the  literary  reputation  of  this  seminary  was  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  among'  the  Dissenters  ;  but  partly  owing  to  a  laxness  in  the 
terms  of  admission,  and  partly  to  the  admixture  of  lay  and  divinity 
students,  combined  with  the  mode  in  which  theology  was  taught, 
erroneous  principles  prevailed  much  ;  and  the  majority  of  sueh  as 
were  educated  there,  became  more  distinguished  for  their  learning, 
than  for  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  or  the  purity  of  their  doctrine.  . .  . 
The  celebrated  Priestley  speaks  of  the  state  of  the  academy  while  ho 
resided  there,  with  great  complaceiipy  :  nothing,  lie  assures  us,  could 
he  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  free  inquiry,  since  both  the 
tutors  and  the  students  were  about  equally  divided  between  the 
Orthodox  and  Arian  systems.  The  arguments,  by  which  every  possible 
roodiScation  of  error  is  attempted  to  be  supported  were  carefully 
marshalled  in  hostile  array  against  the  principles  generally  embraced  ; 
•while  the  theological  professor  prided  himself  on  the  steady  impar- 
tiality with  which  he  held  the  balance  betwixt  the  contending  systems, 
seldom  or  never  interposing  his  own  opinion,  and  slill  less  betraying 
the  slightest  emotion — of  antipathy  to  error,  or  predilection  to  truth. 
Thus  a  spirit  of  indifference  tu  all  religious  principles  was  generated 
in  the  first  instance,  which  naturally  paved  the  way  for  the  prompt 
reception  of  doctrines  indulgent  to  the  corruplioti,  and  fiattering  to 
the  pride,  of  a  depraved  and  fallen  nature.  To  affirm  that  Mr.  Toller 
sustained  no  injury  from  being  exposed  at  ao  tender  an  age  to  this 
vortex  of  unsanctified  speculation  and  debate  would  be  affirming  too 
much,  since  it  probably  gave  rise  to  a  certain  general  manner  of 
stating  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which  attached  chiefiy  to  the 
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earlier  part  of  his  ministry ;  thougti  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  mind, 
even  when  he  left  the  academy,  was  so  far  imbued  witii  the  grand 
peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  lose  sight 
wf  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  as  the  only  basis  of  human  life.' 

In  our  opinion,   ihis  precedent  of  the  rcgius   professor  stands 
fast,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrt  that  has  been  made  by   an   able 
antagonist  to  set  il  asitie,  chielly  on  the  score  that  Canibridge  is  no 
theological  seminary,  nor  its  lectures  deserving  llic  name  of  iheo- 
logical  lectures.     For  as,  on  ibe  one  hand,  the  academy  of  North- 
ampton and  Daventry  was  not,  as  Mr.  Thiihvall's  argument  would 
seem  to  require,  an  exclusively  theological  semhiary — since  it  bad 
lay  as  well   as  clerical  students  ;  very  copious  lectures  on  what 
Dr,  Doddridge   calls  pneumalotogy    and    ethics — (including,   of 
course,  those  subjects  which   Mr.  Tbirlvvall  rebukes  the  Fellow 
of  St.  John's,  for  classing  under  the  head  of  religious  instruction)  ; 
on  the  classics  for  the  two  lirst  years  ;  *  and  on   nialhenvatics  and 
experimeulal  piiilosophyjf  insomuch  that  Robert  Hall,  we  have 
seen,  speaks  of  its  '  literary  leputalion'  being  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  of  ihe  dissenting  academies,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is 
disparaging  its  theology,  and  saying  that  those  who  were  educated 
there  proved  rather  learned  than  devout ;  'j^ — So,  on  the  other  hand, 
Cambridge  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  letters  and  science,  for  it 
has  clerical  as  well  as  lay  students,   and   theology  forms  a   tnuch 
more  considerable   ingredient  in  its  pursuits  than  Mr.  Thirlwall 
seems  to  have  been  aware.     For  his  statement  has  been  keenly 
resented  by  the  tutors  of  many  of  the  colleges,  and  by  none  so 
eftectually,  though  in  language  extremely  temperate,  as  by  the  tutor 
of  his  own  college,  to  whose  counter- statement  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer.  No  doubt  the  study  of  divinity  in  Cambridge 
has  of  late  years  increased — is  now  increasing — and  we  believe  it 
is  the  opinion  of  few,  indeed,  that  it  ought  to  be  diminished— the 
wholesome  impulse  having  been  received,  not  through  *  the  base 
arts  of  a  miserable  priestcraft,'  which  has  suddenly  bestirred  itself 
to  perpetuate  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  ; — though,  had  this  been 
the  case,  animated  as  the  Dissenters  pruftss  thenisel\es  lo  be  by 
the  spirit  of  the  apostle,  they  would  of  course  have  rejoiced  that 
Christ  was  preached  though  it  were  *  even  of  envy  and  strife;'— 
but  rather  through  a  con\iclion  which  has  been  gaining  strength 
in  the  country,  tliat,  whilst  we  have   advanced  beyond  our  fore- 
fathers   in    reJinenieut,    we    have     fallen    far    behind     them     in 
Christian  knowledge ;  and    that  as  this  ignorance  has   begun   to 
make  itself  felt  by  the   bitter  waters  wliich  have  flowed  and  are 
flowing  from   it  on  all  sides,   it   was  higti    time  for  the   clergy 
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(tlirough  whose  hands  almost  every  person  of  influence  in  this 
land  passes)  tu  cast  the  branch  into  tliat  fountain- be:id  of  public 
opiniuiij  our  universities  and  schools  ; — for  in  these  latter  too  the 
subject  of  religion  has  been  seriously  taken  up — here,  at  least,  it 
ivill  be  allowed,  under  no  fear  of  intrusion  from  Dissenters — and 
lo  make  tliem,  what  every  particular  in  their  construction  declares 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  their  founders  that  they  should  be — 
nurseries  for  men  duly  qualified  lo  serve  God  in  Church  and 
Stale.      This  attempt   at  national  regeneration  we  trust  nothing  ^ 

will  occur  to  frustrate — much    less  that   a  dereliction  of  duty  in  \ 

past  times  will  now  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  all  return  to  it  for  the 
future.  We  know  not  where  we  are  to  stop  in  our  road  to  ruin, 
if  we  make  every  breach,  which  culpable  neglect  may  have  occa- 
sioned, au  argument  for  pulling  utterly  and  altogether  down. 

We  think  we  have  now  said  enough  to  justify  the  assertion 
with  which  we  set  out — that  the  question  before  us  is  one  in 
which  every  parent  in  England,  who  has  sons  to  educate,  lias 
a  deep  slake.  Surely,  he  would  not  desire  to  have  them 
sent,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  to  a  place  where 
religion  could  not  be  maintained  in  its  integrity — where  religious 
services  and  religious  instructions  must  be  either  altogether  sup- 
pressed or  greally  modified — or  where  religious  peace  must  give 
ivay  to  the  polemical  disputations  of  angry  boys,  who  will  learn 
to  be  sophists  tirst,  and  sceptics  afterwards.  Nor  is  it  to  parents 
only  that  the  appeal  may  be  miide,  but  lo  all;  for  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  such  is  to  be  the  preparation  for  sacred  orders  too — 
and  that  out  of  these  schools — wbeliierof  mere  secular  learning,  or 
of  the  mo&t jejune  natural  theology,  or  of  wild  *  unsanctitied  debute,' 
according  as  one  system  or  another  might  finally  happen  to  pre- 
vail— thepnri^A  priest  is  to  go  forth — the  question  becomes  one  of 
great  concern  to  every  honseholder  of  lingland,  however  hundjle. 

We  believe  that  this  mutter  was  taken  up  without  due  con- 
si«leration — and  that  the  discussion  which  it  has  provoked  will  open 
the  eyes  of  many  who,  at  tirst  sight,  might  have  been  disjjosed  to 
abet  the  measure  :  Nay,  we  do  not  despair  of  sucli  being  the  case 
with  many  of  the  Dissenters  themselves: — Not  indeed  witli  tiiat 
political  and  factious  body  who  have  of  late  disgraced  the  name, 
and  (ought  with  Papists  and  Intidels  a  carnal  warliire  under  a  tri- 
coloiu'  flag — but  with  cojiscicntious  men  amongst  them  who  cleave 
to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  our  own  church  as  strongly  as  we  do 
ourselves — and  who  can  scarcely,  therefore,  wish  to  see  Oxford 
and  Cambridge — the  nurseries  of  the  Refoimers,  and  the  strong- 
holds ever  since  of  opinions  which  both  they  and  we  consider 
vital — sink  into  such  spectacles  as  the  academy  of  Northampton 
and  Daventry.  2  k  2  Aet. 
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Art.  X. —  1.  Dacre,    a    Novel.       Edited  bj  the   Countess    of 

Morlev.     3  vols.  8vo.,   1834. 
a.  Two  Old  Men's  Tales.     2  vols.  8vo.,    1834. 

'  f\ii  !  Yk,  who  patiently  explore 
V-'  The  wreck  of  Herculaneaii  lore. 

What  rapture  !  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides.' — 

— So  exclaims  the  purest  aud  greatest  of  our  living  poets.  But 
were  it  ours  to  summoi)  llie  libraries  of  Hercubiieuiii  to 
render  up  their  dead,  we  could  conceive  ourselves  hesitating 
for  a  moment  between  love  for  the  works  of  art  of  the  ancients 
and  curiosity  as  to  their  common  life — and  doubting  whether 
to  raise  up  again  some  record  stamped  with  the  universality 
of  genius,  or  preferably  some  fugitive  scrap,  or  excerpt  from  a 
young  lady's  correspondence,  showing  >vhnt  Lvce  had  to  say  to 
Ncsera  touching  llie  new  clilamys  of  Varus,  or  the  toga  virilia  of 
Telephus,  or  telling  how  Septiniius  bad  delected  Lydin,  and  pro- 
nounced against  her  the  '  Jies  tiias  t'lbi  habeto,'  and  the  *  Exi  ociils 
vciiiti'  with  which  a  Rojuan  flirt  was  rejected  upon  the  wide  world. 
We  should  doubt  whedier  not  to  bring  to  life,  in  preference  to 
the  precious  scroll  from  the  pen  of  Simonides,  a  Roman  novel,  if 
surl]  ihete  were, — a  relleclion  of  the  volatile  peculiarilies  of  the 
sge,  whicli  by  setting  forth  the  details  of  ibe  livts  of  piivate  men, 
their  social  transactions,  their  relations  with  each  oiber,  their  talk, 
their  sports,  their  feelings,  might  lighten  up  for  ns  those  ancient 
modes  of  e.\;istence  of  whicli  our  knowledge  is  so  indistinct,  and 
be  as  it  were  a  torch  cariied  before  us  untongst  the  ruins  of  Time. 
We  can  conjure  up  something  like  a  picture  of  the  senator,  the 
military  coiiuiiander,  or  the  demagogue  ;  but  we  stand  greatly  in 
need  of  a  sort  of  knowledge  whicli  is  gone  past  reden)[>tion,  to 
make  us  feel  lliat  we  can  conceive  anything  vividly  and  with  the 
sense  of  reality  concerning  the  private  gentlem:ni,  the  common- 
place member  of  society,  the  average  man  of  antiquity ;  or  con- 
cerning winit  may  be  called  the  hero  of  private  life — the  De  Vere, 
the  Tievelyiui,  or  the  Dacre  of  the  days  of  old. 

When  llie  present  timu  shall  be  ancierjt,  will  its  fashionable 
novels  have  viholly  peiished  ?  Willi  its  newspapers  altogether 
escape  the  researches  of  the  antiquary?  Will  the  common  life  of 
our  age  be  no  more  distinctly  perceived  in  a  remote  retrospect 
than  that  of  older  times  is  by  us  ?  The  '  hireling  print  devoted 
to  the  Court'  in  which  Puddingfield  read  the  announcement  of  the 
signature  of  Magna  Charta,  '  when  messengers    were    instantly 
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dispatclied  to  Cardinal  Paudulfo,  and  their  Majesties,  after  par- 
taking of  a  cold  collation,  returned  to  Windsor,'  and  the  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Ej^liam,  which  Ueefington  found  in  the  same  journal, 
are,  alas  !  the  only  things  of  the  kind  which  remain  to  us  fromL 
the  n)iddlu  ages  ;  and  though  hireling  prints  and  letters  from 
Egiiam  might  not  be  so  plentiful  iir  those  days  as  they  are  at 
present,  jet  there  must  have  been  an  abundance  of  scattered  writ- 
ings connected  with  private  Kfe,  and  giving  token  of  the  times,  of 
uiiich,  so  far  as  the  earlier  of  the  middle  ages  is  concerned,  hardly 
a  specimen  renniins.  We  are  apprehensive,  theretore,  tliat  despite 
the  press  and  all  the  efforts  which  it  makes — 

'  To  give 
To  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape,' 

the  everj-day  life  that  we  are  now  leading  will  flow  on  and  lose 
itself  in  the  past,  without  leaving  any  much  more  durable  records 
of  what  it  was,  than  those  which  are  written  in  the  running  stream. 
If,  however,  any  of  these  chronicles  of  fugitive  manners,  and 
customs  were  to  be  built  up  like  a  coin  or  medal  at  the  fowrida.- 
tioii  of  some  edifice,  so  to  transmit  a  memorial  of  our  manners  to 
a  lattr  time,  those  manners  could  not  be  found  in  any  more 
vividly  or  more  faithfully  pourtrajed  dian  in  '  Dacre.' 

Before  we  go  farther,  we  have  a  triHing  matter  of  controversy  to 
adjust  Miih  the  accomplished  person  to  Mhom  this  book  is  altri- 
buted.  In  an  article  upon  fashionable  novels  in  a  former  number, 
ive  ventured  to  allege  that  fashionable  life  does  not  present  a  very 
interesting  aspect  of  human  nature,  and  that  the  stronger  iitt'tctions 
and  profounder  passions  of  men  are  to  be  found  more  abundantly 
in  ruial  retirement;  and  we  quoted  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  shep- 
herd in  Virgil  in  support  of  the  assertion,  that  Love  is  a  native  of 
the  rocks.     We  are  thus  contradicted: — 

'  There  have  been  some  who  think  that  Jove  is  a  native  of  the  roflts  ; 
but  its  birth-place  matters  little,  when  onre  it  is  called  into  lieing, 
for  it  ran  thrive  alike  wherever  it  is  traiispknted.  It  shrouds  itself  in 
an  Dtmosphere  of  its  owii  creation,  and  sees  the  surrounding  objects 
through  the  medium  of  its  own  fanciful  halo.  The  existence  of 
colour  depends  not  more  on  the  rays  of  the  sun,  than  depends  the 
hue  which  is  lent  to  all  tliat  is  external,  upon  the  internal  feelings  of 
the  mind.  The  bustling  scenes  of  gaiety  may  appear  ill  suited  to  the 
indulgence  of  dtep  feeling  ;  yet  the  mind  \rhich  is  preoccupied  by  one 
absorbing  thought  has  not  only  an  inward  attraction  that  !>ids  defi- 
ance to  the  intrusions  of  others,  hut  has  even  the  jMjWer  of  tonveiling 
into  ahment  all  tliat  should  tend  to  destroy  its  force.  The  crowds 
that  pass  before  the  eyes  of  a  lover  stem  but  as  a  precession  of  which 
his  mistress  is  the  queen.     If  he  talks  to  another,  it  is  to  listen  to  the 
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welcome  tlieme  of  her  praise  from  the  voice  of  partial  friendship  ; 
uiid  if  the  actions  of  others  ever  attract  his  attention,  it  is  to  observe, 
wit]i  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  a  lover,  the  manner  and  reception  of 
those  whom  he  regards  as  rivals.' — Dacre,  vol.  i.  pp.  180-1. 

And  elsewhere  we  are  informed,  that  under  the  smooth  varnish 
of  social  politeness,  and  in  the  unromanlic  scenes  of  gay  frivolity 
which  the  nineteenth  century  yearly  exhibits  in  a  lu.\urioiis  and 
civilized  metropolis,  every  variety  of  human  passion  is  to  be  found 
ill  the  same  force  as  in  the  age  of  chivalry  itself;  'for  llioiigh  that 
a^e  is  past,'  says  the  authoress,  *  the  age  of  nature  and  of  feeling 
remains.' 

From  the  time  when  we  first  look  a  pen  in  our  hands,  we  have 
never  felt  a  pleasure  in  being  contradicted;  and  now  tliat  we  have 
grown  old  und  rigid  in  our  nays  of  thinking,  we  cannot  get  over 
these  passages.  U  hen  we  said  that  oilier  limes  and  places  were 
more  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  feelings  than  a  fashionable 
drawing-room  of  our  days,  we  spoke  expressly  of  the  more  lixed 
afl'ections  and  the  profounder  passions.  Now  it  is  not  to  the 
maxim  which  affirms  the  perennial  character  of  nature  luid  feeling 
that  we  will  yield  this  opinion.  We  do  not  deny — never  meant 
to  deny — that  there  may  be  animating  hopes,  sentimental  sorrows, 
outbreaks  of  passion,  smiles,  tears,  hysterics,  in  as  large  a  propor- 
tion amongst  sofas  and  ottomans,  as  in  any  '  antre  vast  or  desert 
wild'  tliat  ever  e.\isted.  Moreover,  they  may  be  as  lively  and 
passionate  while  ihey  last — but  it  is  not  in  llie  iiatnre  of  things  that 
they  should  be  as  fixed  and  profound,  A  rapid  ptesentatitm  of 
new  objects  will  of  necessity  accelerate  the  succession  of  the 
feelings.  It  is  impossible  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
character  should  acquire  ihe  strength  which  is  imparled  to  it  by 
uninterrupted,  undivided,  habitual  and  rooted  affections,  ll  is 
impossible  that  the  aft'eclions  should  acquire  the  stability  which 
atrengtli  of  character  can  alone  imparl.  The  despair  of  May 
1834,  suffered  by  Lady  Enmieline  Eirant  of  Curzon  Street, 
because  Lord  Thistledown  Itft  her  off,  may  be  as  great  pel  liaps 
as  that  of  Mistress  Milicenl  Mowbray,  whose  lover  was  killed  in 
a  tournament  of  1454; — but  Mistress  Milicent's  would  be  an  affair 
of  two  or  ihree  years,  whereas  in  Lady  Emineline's  case,  sal  vulatiie 
and  a  new  object  would  usher  her  into  the  'genial  montl>  of  June' 
in  a  genial  frame  of  mind,  bearing  no  marks  of  the  casiiatty, 

Human  nature,  it  is  commonly  said,  is  the  same  in  all  aoes  and 
places.  In  these  current  saying.s  there  is  generally  much  tmth  in- 
volved, and  but  little  discrimination.  It  might  be  said  with  as 
much  of  truth  (both  dogmata  being  partially  true),  that  human 
nature  is  different  in  all  ages  and  places — 
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'  Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past 

There  lived  a  man:  and  who  was  he  ? 
Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  he  cast, 
That  man  resembled  thee.' 

That  is,  the  universal  elements  of  humanity  (so  exquisitely 
touched  and  summed  up  in  t!ie  beautiful  poem  from  wliich  we 
quote)  did  as  certainly  exist  in  that  man  as  in  any. 

'  Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 

The  land  in  wliich  fie  died  unknown  ; 
His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth  — 
This  truth  survives  alone  : 

'That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast : 
His  hliss  and  woe — a  smile — a  tear  ! 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 
'  The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb. 
The  clianging  spirits'  rise  and  fail ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

*  He  suffered — but  his  pangs  are  o'er; 

Enjoyed — but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 
And  foes — his  foes  are  dead. 

'  He  loved — hut  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb. 
Oh  !  she  was  fair — but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

'  He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen  ; 
Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  ; 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been; 
He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

•  The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  bis  portion,  life  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

'  The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 

That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

'  The  annals  of  the  human  race. 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 
Of  niM  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this — therk  iivbd  a  man!'* 

Tbese 

*  '  The  Common  Lot.'  by  the  pget  Myatgomery.    We  mean,  of  course,  the  indi- 
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Tliese  stanzas,  which,  wilh  some  liUle  allowance  for  poetical 
license  in  the  sevenlli,  are  as  Irue  as  they  are  beautiful,  go  far 
to  cNhaust  ihe  generic  attributes  of  man.  But  when  we  pass  to 
tlie  dift'ereut  species  and  classes,  though  in  none  is  any  elementary 
quality  absolutely  extinct,  yet  do  we  assuredly  find  some,  oven  of 
the  most  elementary  qualities,  sensibly  modified  and  subdued. 
The  human  nature  of  Mayfair  is  still  human  nature  no  doubt,  and 
passions  will  come  of  it  as  the  sparks  (ly  iij^ward;  but  the  form 
which  is  there  given  to  the  element  is  more  that  of  the  tireworks 
than  of  the  furnace. 

The  authoress  of  'Dacre'  deals  with  humanity  under  these 
forms— imparting,  however,  to  the  lovers  of  her  creation,  the  con- 
stancy and  ardour,  which  she  insists  upon  extending  to  fashionable 
life.  Though  we  dissent  from  the  general  opinion,  we  do  not 
object,  of  course,  to  individuals  in  the  class  being  supposed  to  be 
exceptions,  or  to  the  endowment  of  those  individuals,  in  order  to 
make  heroes  and  heroines  of  them,  with  qualities  which,  though 
not  characteristic  of  their  class,  are  not  certainly  absolutely  incom- 
patible vvidi  such  a  situation  in  his. 

The  hero  and  heroine  of  this  novel — along  with  their  ardour 
and  constancy,  and  their  other  virtues — have  each  a  conspicuous 
failing;  and  the  masculine  and  feminine  fault  alternately  operate 
to  the  creation  of  the  perplexities  with  which  the  coui-se  of  their 
true  love  is  troubled.  Dacre  is  proud  ;  Lady  Emily  Soniers  car- 
ries the  principle  of  tilial  duty  to  a  weak  excess. 

The  pride  which  shrinks  from  pressing  a  suit  or  declaring  a 
passion,  lest  a  refusal  should  follow,  is  very  properly  represented 
as  belonging  to  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  been  brought  up 
iu  fas-liionable  societVi  and  continues  to  move  in  it.  Love  and 
self-love  are  pretty  fairly  matched  in  such  men,  and  the  most 
amorous  of  ihtm  are,  perhaps,  less  vulnerable  through  their  atTec- 
tious  than  throuj^li  their  vanity.  In  every  class  of  life  it  may  be 
expected  that  a  man  who  is  in  love  and  in  doubt  will  be  slow  to 
bring  his  case  to  an  open  issue,  so  long  as  he  conceives  that  lie 
may  steal  a  march  upon  his  object  by  delay.  It  may  also  be 
expected  that  the  fear  of  a  wound  to  his  affections  may  make  a 
timid  man  slow  ;  and  if  he  were  generously  in  love,  he  might  be 
of  the  sanu^  mind  with  the  unfortunate  lover  of  Fair  Helen  of 
Kiiconnel,  and  think  the  time  was  '  a' weel  spent,'  whatever  the 
issue  might  be  ;  but  when  no  further  progress  can  be  made  in  a 
woman's  good  graces,  and  when  the  lover  is  sufficiently  assured 
that  further  time  must  be  spent  to  no  purpose,  the  reasonable  course 

vidual  projitrly  ili'signated  Montgomtry,  and,  {jroptrly  ulto,  dtsiynuted  a  poet;  not 
the  Mr.  Gumt-r)'  who  nssiimeil  the  aSuc  ol' '  Mont,'  and,  llirough  thu  aid  uf  certain 
D«wBpap«:[»,  has  cou])kd  bis  name  wilh  divi^rs  other  addiliocs  not  lees  fa;:litious. 
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would  seem  to  be,  to  clear  up  the  question,  and  make  an  end  of 
it.  Whether  a  man  takes  llie  lingering  course,  however,  or  the 
resolute  one,  his  love  may  be  eqiially  the  prevailing  impulse  ;  but 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Dacre,  he  abandons  the  pursuit,  and 
retires  from  tlie  field,  it  cannot  be  the  fear  of  a  defeat  to  his 
affection  that  deters  him  from  declaring  himself,  because  he  could 
not  be  in  a  worse  position  upon  that  point  than  the  one  to  which 
he  withdraws  ;  and  it  must  be  the  discomtiture  of  his  pride, 
therefore,  which  lie  fears, — the  wound  to  his  vanity  which  would 
be  inflicted  by  his  defeat  becoming  known  to  society.  This  is  the 
natmal  weakness  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  is  dexterously  made 
use  of  to  torment  the  hearts  of  these  fashionable  lovers. 

The  weakness  of  Lady  Emily  Somers  is  not  so  characteristic 
of  the  time  auii  class  as  that  of  the  hero.  We  are  not  addicted  in 
these  days  to  the  aufftistitions  of  filial  duty,  yet  there  may  be 
found  amongst  us,  though  rarely,  views  of  that  duty  which  deserve 
the  name, — such  sentiments  as  were  felt  in  their  full  force  in  the 
days  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.  The  principles  which  were  con*- 
monly  inculcated  in  those  days  seemed  to  assume  the  infallibility  of 
parents — to  foiget  that  fathers  and  mothers  might  happen  to  be 
villains  or  fools,  an<i  to  exact  the  same  blind  obedience  on  the 
part  of  any  given  oflspring  to  any  given  individuals  standing  to 
them  in  the  parental  relation.  '  We  would  obey  her,  tliough  she 
were  ten  times  our  mother,'  says  Hamlet,  thrown  upon  the 
reverse  of  the  natural  sentiment,  by  a  sense  of  the  ridicule  of 
making  that  sentiment  irrespective  of  persons,  and  binding  under 
all  circumstances.  The  just  view  of  the  filial  obligation  in  the 
case  of  adult  ofi'spring — the  view  which,  being  just,  is  therefore  of 
the  highest  moralily, — would  never  fail  lo  take  into  account  the 
comparative  reasoning  powers  and  virtuous  dispositions  of  the 
parties.  Habit  will  produce  in  the  well-disposed  as  much  of  a 
leaning  towards  a  coincidence  of  judgment  with  their  parents,  as 
is  right  or  desirable  in  such  persons;  and  if  lo  habit  be  added  a 
prejudice  and  a  superstition,  the  el^ert  \\\\\  be  to  cramp  the  ener- 
gies of  independent  minds,  and  lo  tempt  othejs  with  the  offer  of 
an  easy  escape  fioni  the  duties  and  difKculties  of  life.  This  world 
would  not  be  the  world  of  trial  it  is  said  to  be — trial  lo  the  un- 
derstanding as  well  as  the  heart — if  we  could  be  acquitted  of  our 
responsibility  by  simple  submission — if  we  were  not  bound  to  think 
and  act  for  ourselves  even  against  the  will  or  judgment  of  the 
best  of  parents.  Even  when  submission  implies  the  greatest  self- 
sacrifice,  it  is  not  necessarily  on  that  account  the  highest  act  of 
duty.  Our  highest  duty  is  to  keep  our  minds  free,  our  hearts 
fresii,  our  spirits  healthy,  our  eneigits  alive — to  let  no  foilitude  be 
misemployed,  uo  iufierings  be  wasted.     In  respect  to  the  real 
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duty  of  self-sacrifice,  to  the  question  wlicn  it  is  a  duty  ancf 
not,  Simeon  Stilites  did  not  tall  into  a  greater  mistake  than  Lady 
Emily  Someis.  It  was  a  mislakf,  however,  not  imbecoming  a 
heroine,  and  it  is  turned  to  good  account  in  sustaining  the  interest 
of  the  novel. 

^Ve  will  extract  another  incidental  passage,  because  it  contains 
an  opinion  to  which  we  cannot  assent : — 

'  There  arc,  perhaps,  not  more  than  two  things  in  this  world  in 
which  women  can  be  even  supposed  to  have  an  advantage  over  men: 
they  are  not  expected  to  fight  duels,  and  they  are  allowed  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  endless  variety  of  finger  work.  They  are  never  obliged 
to  give  their  fnends  and  acquaintance,  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
saying  an  ill-natured  thing,  the  still  further  satisfaction  of  shooting 
them  through  the  heart  on  a  cold  winter's  morning  ;  and  when  they 
have  nothing  to  think  about,  or  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  thoughts  they 
have,  down  they  sit,  and  resigning  their  whole  souls  to  the  cares  of 
cross-stitch  and  tent-stitch,  embroidery  and  tambour,  bead-work  and 
braiding,  knitting  and  netting,  chain-stitch  and  gol)ble-stitch,  hem- 
ming and  sewing,  they  beguile  in  busy  idleness  the  tedium  of  vacuity 
or  depression.  Far  other  is  the  case  of  men.  Drawing  and  cherry- 
nets  are  their  only  resource — for  the  former,  there  too  often  lacks 
the  needful  supply  of  talent — for  the  latter,  alas!  the  encouragement 
of  a  sufBcient  demand  ;  and  then,  tliey  are  reduced  to  conacioua  idle- 
ness.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  4o,  41. 

This  statement  appeals  to  us  to  be  rather  plausible  than  cor- 
rect. Without  aftt^cling  to  speak  as  practical  men  concerning 
knitting  and  netting,  or  to  huve  at  any  time  given  our  minds  to 
chain-stitch  and  gobblc-stitch,  we  must,  nevertiieless,  hazard  an 
opinion  upon  them  ;  and  our  theory  is,  that  these  manual  and 
sedentary  occupations  lend  more  than  anything  else  to  abandon 
the  mind  to  desultory  musings — if  in  a  state  of  iiidifJerence — or  if 
otherwise,  to  the  domiuation  of  a  ruling  subject  of  thought,  whe- 
ther pleasurable  or  painful.  Boccaccio  has  compared  the  condi- 
tion of  men  with  that  of  women  in  a  slate  of  love-melancholy,  and 
considers,  as  we  do,  that  men  have  greatly  tlie  advantage. 

'  Ed  se  perquegli  alcuna  malincotiia  mossa  da  focoso  disio  sopra- 
viene  celle  lormenti,  in  quelle  couviene  che  con  grave  noia  si  dimori 
....  jlehe  degl'inamorati  huomini  non  aviene,  si  come  noi  pos- 
eiamo  apertamente  vedere.  Essi,  se  alcuna  malinconia  o  gravczza  di 
pensieri  gli  afiliggc,  hanrio  moiti  modi  da  alleggiare,  o  da  passar 
quella,  percio,  che  allor,  volendo  essi,  non  manca  I'andar  atorno, 
udire  ed  vedere  molte  cose,  uccellare,  cacciarcj  pescare,  cavaleare, 
giucare,  o  mercatare.  De  qiiali  modi  ciascuno  ha  forza  di  trarre,  o  in 
tutta  oin  parte,  ranimo  a  se,  e  dal  noioso  pensiero  rimuoverlo  almeno 
per  alcuno  spatio  di  tempo ;  appresso  il  quale,  con  im  modo  o  con 
altro,  o  consolation  aopravisne,  o  diventa  la  noia  minora. '^jProAem. 
<U  Dec.  In 
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In  these  latter  days,  however,  one  change  has  taken  place  which 
tends  to  redress  the  balance.  The  resource  of  the  needle  was  as 
open  to  love-lorn  woman  in  the  fourteenth  centtiry  as  it  is 
at  present;  but  there  is  one  resource — that  of  readingj  which 
was  not ;  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the  women  of  the  present 
age  have  (he  advantage  in  this  particular,  not  only  over  the 
M'omen  of  piecediiig  generation*,  but  over  the  men  of  their 
own.  We  believe  tlmt  there  are  at  present  far  more  men 
than  women  who  are  not  readers,  and  that  many  men  are 
driven  to  read  chietlj  because,  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with 
women,  they  tind  it  necessary  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  books  which  are  their  topics.  As  to  tlic  kind  and  quality  of 
this  female  reading,  we  have  every  disposition  to  preserve  a  cour- 
teous silence  ;  but  speaking  of  the  extent,  we  have  uo  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  average  of  female  i-eading  has  outgrown  the 
average  of  male. 

If  the  light  remark,  to  which  we  have  been  taking  an  exception, 
be  not  altogether  correct,  there  are  many  in  these  vohimes  more 
seriously  made,  which  are  just  and  pregnant,  and  afford  evidence 
of  a  thoHghtful  insight  into  tlie  feelings  and  ways  of  mankind. 

'Whether  I  shall  ever  succeed  in  being  useful,  is,  I  fear,  very- 
doubtful,'  says  Daere ;  '  but  I  have  determined  not  to  be  idle,  A 
tonfly  man,  like  me,  cannot  affard  to  despise  himself.' 

In  these  few  words  how  much  is  said,  and  how  much  more  is 
suggested,  concerning  some  of  the  best  uses  of  adversity  ! 

Before  we  quit  the  subject,  we  ought  to  observe,  that  there  is  a 
faulllessness  in  point  of  taste,  and  an  ease  and  lightness  of  style  in 
this  novel,  which  are  well  suited  to  represent  the  agreeable  grace- 
fulness of  the  society  in  which  its  scenes  are  laid.  The  characters 
are  numerous  and  life-like,  and,  without  being  \iolcnllycoiilrasted, 
are  diversified  and  stand  in  free  lelief  from  each  other;  and  there 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  society  in  high  life,  and 
an  insight  into  the  working  of  lliat  coiu|>lt'x  machine,  which  could 
only  be  the  result  of  an  acute  and  discriminating  faculty  of  obser- 
vation, exercised  upon  the  largest  specimen  of  a  socitty — say 
rather  of  a  cluster  of  interpenetrated  societies — which  the  world 
affords, — the  metropolitan  society  of  England  ;  those  of  its  circles, 
that  is,  which  are  considered  to  constitute  what  is  commonly 
called  'good  society' — infa  colhtvies  vitiorum! 

The  'Two  Old  Men's  Tales'  are  likewise  by  a  Lady; 
though,  after  mncii  controversy,  the  belief  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
almost  universally,  that  the  book  was  masculine.  These  stories 
are  of  a  totally  different  class  and  design  from  those  wliich  have 
been  »o  plentifully  produced  of  late  years — the  representation  of 
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maimers  being  Iierc  merclv  incidental,  the  ic|)resentallon  of  feelings 
esstMitial  ami  predominant,  The  aiitlioress  has  coinage onougli  and 
a  suflicietitl)'  ardent  iniaginaliaii  to  pluiige  deejv  into  romance,  with 
the  assurance  thai  a  glowing  faticj  and  the  energy  of  passion  will 
carry  her  through  all  difficulties.  The  romantic  colouring  does  not 
consist  ill  the  manners^  cnstonis,  and  costume  of  either  of  her 
slories  being  other  than  those  ol  the  age  wc  live  in ;  but  is  thrown 
over  them  by  the  reprcsentalion  of  liiglily-wrought  sensibilities  and 
of  tragic  or  extraordinary  events.  Upon  us  ihe  impression  of 
these  tales  was  such  as  we  recollect  to  have  received  from  the  novels 
which  we  stole  and  secretly  read  in  the  days  of  our  boyhood  ;  we 
found  them  interesting  and  atfecting  to  a  degree  which  made  us 
begin  again  to  think  that  the  serious  occupations  of  life  were 
weary,  stale,  Hat,  and  unprotitable,  compared  with  that  of  reading 
noT'els.  With  that  power  by  which  a  writer  tan  rtacli  the  heart  of 
a  reader,  it  is  plain  that  this  authoress  ta  eminently  endowed. 

Tor  the  rest,  her  characters  are  few  and  distjnct,  her  concep- 
tions, though  free,  compact ;  and  there  h  a  clear  decisiveness  of 
purpose  in  the  conduct  of  her  narratives,  wliich  makes  l!ie  reader 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  go  along  ^^ith 
her.  As  to  style  there  is  some  want  of  art,  bnt  none  of  vigour; 
devices  are  prodigally  employed,  which  practice  and  consider- 
ation vsould  teach  her  lo  employ  sparingly  ;  but  this  is  evidently 
not  from  any  defect  of  resources,  but  because  she  has  not  been 
led  lo  perceive  that  certain  favourite  forms  of  iheloiical  or  col- 
loquial phraseology  (that  of  emphasis  by  iteration,  for  instance) 
require  lo  be  taken  care  of,  with  a  view  to  preserve  their  force  and 
freshness.  But  tiiese  faults  are  few  and  immaterial;  they  would 
hardly  be  pfcrceived  on  the  iirst  perusal ;  and  the  novel  which 
obtains  a  second  must  have  merits  by  which  any  such  faults  of 
style  are  amply  redeemed. 


Art.  XI. — Origincs  BihlictP ;  or  Researches  on  Primeval  His- 

tort/.  By  Charles  Tilstone  Beke.  London.  1834. 
T^HE  author  of  this  volume  has,  we  doubt  not,  wrought  himself 
-*-  into  a  serious  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  theories;  nor,  consider- 
ing the  suspended  stale  of  biblical  learning,  as  concerns  the  Old 
Teslameut,  in  this  country,  arc  we  at  all  surprised  that  they 
sjiould  have  made  some  impression  upon  '  the  reading  public/ 
But  we  must  express  our  own  honest  conviction  that,  where 
these  subjects  have  been  more  fully  investigated,  and  com- 
mand more  interest  among  scholars,  if  Mi-.  Beke  should  obtain 
a   hearing,  he  is  little   likely   lo  acquire  converts.     The   system 
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of  our  author  is  altogether  subversive  of  the  established  notions 
of  early,  imleed  of  later  Scriptural  geoijrapliy.  As  a  religious 
quesiion,  this  is  unimportant.  Tliough  we  acknowledge  our 
uiiwilliugiiess  to  dissever  the  very  remarkable  connexion  which 
has  always  appeared  to  us  to  subsist  between  ihe  earliest  pro- 
fane history,  or  tradition,  particularly  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  with 
the  sacred  records,  we  trust  that  we  have  no  prejudice  which  may 
not  be  wrested  from  us  by  the  strong  arm  of  truth ;  and  we  should 
be  ready  to  surrender  this  deep-rooted  feeling  to  solid  and  suffi- 
cient argument.  On  such  subjects  we  can  apprehend  no  danger 
from  the  freest  inquiry,  or  even  the  most  paradoxical  novelty  of 
opinion.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  the  iitterpreiatloii  (we  wish 
thLs  distinction  were  constantly  kc[)t  in  view  during  the  discussion 
of  such  matters),  not  of  the  authoritij  of  the  sacred  writings;  an 
examination  into  the  real  meaning,  not  into  the  credibility  of  the 
sacred  writer.  To  those  who  have  read  the  work  of  Mr,  Belte, 
this  declaration  would  be  quite  unnecessary:  we  have  made  it  in 
order  to  guard  him  in  limine  from  being  the  victim  of  that  jealous 
sensitiveness  which  trembles  at  the  ^slightest  departure  from  the  pre- 
vaiVng  opinion,  even  on  points  totally  disconnected  with  religious 
doctrine;  and  to  disclaim,  on  our  own  part,  the  slightest  participa- 
tion in  tlie.se  illiberal  and  unworthy  arts  of  controversy.  He  asserts, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  his  volume  coufiniis,  his  sincere  levereiice 
for  the  sacred  writings,  to  the  truth  and  authority  of  which  lie  ia 
persuaded  that  he  is  rendering  valuable  service  by  his  own  new, 
and,  as  it  seems  lo  us,  fantastic  arrangenient  of  the  eaily  geogra- 
phy of  the  world.  His  views  concerning  the  iris|)iratioii  of  the 
Scriptures,  although  he  believes  ihe  liook  of  tJenesi^  to  lia^e 
been  compiled,  in  part,  from  pre-existing  documents^  might  satisfy 
t!ie  most  rigid  orthotlosy  ;  and  he  disclaims  with  great  earnestness 
not  merely  all  connexion  with,  but  even  all  knowledge  of  the 
Rationalist  School  of  Germany. 

Now  we  may  respect  the  prudent  timidity  with  which  Mr.  Beke 
has  scrupled  to  venture  his  faith  in  ll>e  insgiiration  of  the  Scriptuict 
in  such  dangerous  society — yet  we  caimot  but  think  that  lie  wotild 
have  conducted  his  argument,  if  indeed  he  had  written  his  book 
at  all,  nvuch  more  to  the  sati.'tfaction  of  well-informed  and  scholar- 
Jike  readers,  if  he  had  enlarged  the  itphcre  of  his  leading  in  ifuit 
quarter.  We  do  not  urge  Milton's  bold  and  i;har:tcleri»i(tr  urgu- 
nient,  not  merely  for  unlicensed  priming,  but  Uii  tin:  intliMiri- 
iiiin:i.te  reading  of  all  works,  whatever  lliejr  tendency  :  — '  I  ciin- 
not  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloisteretl  vnlur,  unexerciHcd  und 
unbreathed,  thai  never  sallies  out  atrd  scch  her  !idver)>ury,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  the  iniinorlal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for,  not   without  dust  and  heat.'     btill    for   an  author,    iind    uii 
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auilior  on  a  .subject  of  pure  erudition,  to  refuse  all  communion 
wilii  one  great  class  of  writers  ulio  have  discussed  the  subjects 
ou  \\bicti  be  treats  uith  must  peiictruling  sagacity,  willi  un- 
wearied diligence,  with  the  full  comriiuiid  of  all  ibe  sources  of  in- 
formation, iiiui  ail  iiiliniale  ncquaiiUunce  not  with  one  but  with 
the  whole  fuuiilj  of  Eastern  languages,  because  their  theological 
system  is  erioneous  or  imperfect,  betrays  a  puiiillaniuiity  of  lailh 
somewhat  mistrustful  of  the  power  and  stability  of  divine  truth, 
^or  is  there  less  ignorance  than  liniidiCy  in  this  indiscriminate 
proscription  of  German  biblical  learning.  If  the  cautious  inquiier 
will  scruple  to  caniinuiie  with  Bauer  or  with  Eichhorn — if  lie  de- 
nies himself  the  rich  treasures  of  the  cue  great  philological  and 
critical  commentary  ou  the  Old  Testament,  that  of  Roseumuller — 
the  wiilings  of  Michaelis,  however  in  some  respects  more  free  and 
cuiiuus  than  suiis  our  present  rigid  tone  of  wiiting  on  such  sub- 
jects, might  have  been  couiiulted  by  the  most  ditlidcnt  and  sciu- 
pulous  Chiislian  Mriter.  To  such  an  iuquiry  the  '  Spicilegium 
GeographiiB  extent  llebraEorum  post  Bochartuni,'  with  the 
Epistles  of  J.  KeinhoJd  Forstcr,  is  indispensable.  From  the  more 
learned  German  writers  Mr.  Beke  would  have  derived  another 
must  essential  ad^  antage  ;  he  would  tiave  seen  the  necessity  of  a 
niucJi  mure  profound  and  laborious  preparation  for  such  a  work, 
of  more  copious  and  general  reading,  of  a  more  critical  and  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  tlie  genius  and  the  structure  of  the  Eastern 
languages.  We  are  coustiained  to  observe,  that  on  many  im- 
poilant  points,  vitally  connected  widi  his  whole  systeur,,  he  has 
contented  himself  with  very  hasty  and  second-hand  information. 
His  Icarnijig  is  too  much  that  of  modern  compilations,  and 
derived  from  the  elementary  books  with  which  our  recent  litera- 
ture swarms.  He  lifis  seldout  cuiisulled,  and  still  more  seldom 
dtliberately  investigated,  the  original  authorities.  The  whole  theory 
of  hierogl;  pliic  inleiprctalion,  as  commenced  by  Dr.  Young,  fol- 
lowed out  with  such  appaiently  brilliant  success  by  Chanipollion, 
by  his  scholai'  Uosellini,  by  onr  owii  couiiliymcn  JNIessrs.  Burton 
and  Wilkinson,  and  which  involves  (he  whole  of  his  extraordinary 
ii}polhesis  of  liie  situation  of  the  Scriptuial  Mitzraint,  is  dis- 
niis.sed  by  Mr.  Ikke  willi  a  reference  to  one  siivgle  Enijti\h 
revieival  of  M.  Klaprolh's  lioslile  essay.  That  every  opinion 
ol  M.  Klapiolh  deseiAcs  the  most  serious  consideration, — ihut 
all  his  donbls  as  to  llie  reality  and  extent  of  the  modern  dis- 
coveries ilemaiid  the  most  patient  hearing,  we  fully  aihiiit  j  but 
among  the  claims  wiiicii  the  system  of  phonetic  iuterpretation  ad- 
vances upon  our  attention,  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  is 
llie  manner  in  which  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt,  which  it 
traces,  haimonizes  with  and  illustrates  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 
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lament.  Mr,  Beke  may  intend  to  discuss  these  matters  at  greater 
leiigtli,  and  with  more  profound  inquir},  in  a  second  volume;  but 
we  must  fairly  warn  liim,  that  unless  he  succeeds,  not  tnerely  in 
detecting  inaccuracies  and  contradictions  among  the  hieroglyphic 
interpreters — a  task  by  no  lueans  diflicult  as  respects  a  writer  so 
much  too  rapid  and  brilliant  for  the  laborious  career  of  antiquarian- 
ship  as  Chauipollion  himself — but  in  disproving — in  utterly  razing 
to  tlie  ground — the  whole  series  of  facts  developed  in  that  most 
curious  volume,  the  '  Monunienti  Storici '  of  Rosellini,  he  will  still 
find  us  hardened  unbelievers.  To  Rosellini's  work  we  shall 
probably,  before  long,  direct  our  readers'  attention  ;  in  the  nieaa 
time  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  Mr.  Beke  wilt  find  it  difficult  to 
elude  the  very  curious  coincidences  between  the  words  and  titles 
decyphered  in  the  least  doubtful  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and 
those  in  the  Hebrew  text :  he  will  find  nioie  sei ious  impediments 
than  be  has  contemplated,  to  the  establishment  of  his  original 
indeed,  but  in  our  opinion  monstrous,  hypothesis  of  a  new  king- 
dom of  the  Mitzraini  in  the  barren  and  waterless  desert  betwee-n 
the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  occupying  the  space  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Beke  comprehends  the  chief 
points  in  which  he  differs  materially  from  the  earlier  writers  on 
the  Geograpliy  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jews,  according  to 
our  author — and,  no  doubt,  so  far  he  is  in  the  right — during  the 
later  distracted  periods  of  their  kingdom,  and  the  Babylonian  capti- 
vity, with  their  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume,  had  lost  much  of 
their  knowledge  of  its  true  meauing.  '  At  this  lime  (he  broadly 
saysj  the  geographical  information  of  the  Israelites  must,  like  all 
olher  knowledge  retained  by  iliem,  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb.'  On  the  return  from  the  captivity,  when  the  vigour  of  the 
ancient  religion  revived,  and  the  study  of  their  Scriptures  became 
more  zealous  and  profound,  the  Jews — 

'Assumed  the  authority  of  determining  the  sites  of  the  countries 
and  places  which  were  so  interesting  to  them,  as  recorded  in  or  con- 
nected with  their  national  history.  In  doing  so  tliey  were  aided,  no 
douht,  in  many  instances  by  the  natural  lucalitica,  Iiy  architectural 
remains,  and  by  other  distinguishing  marks  ;  but  in  the  far  greater 
number  of  cases  they  must  have  been  left  to  their  own  deductions 
from  the  Sacred  Writings ;  which  derluctions  would  have  been 
founded,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  perverted  and  erroneous  notions 
of  history  and  geography  which  they  had  either  acquired  in  tiie  coiui- 
tries  of  their  captivity,  or  adojited  from  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
with  whom  they  were  now  brought  into  immediate  contact. 

'The  following  remarkable  instances  of  this  jirocesB  of  error  may 
be  adduced  to  illustrate  the  position  thus  asserted : — The  national 
vanity  of  the  Babylonians  having  led  them,  by  a  corruption  atul  |»i  r- 
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version  of  the  only  true  history,  to  attribute  the  foundation  of  their 
capital  to  Nimrod,  and  to  assert  that  thtv  tower  of  Babel  was  erected 
in  the  place  where  Babylon  stood — the  Jews  adopted  this  erroneous 
notion  during  their  captivity,  and  retained  and  perpetuated  it  after 
their  return  from  Babylon  into  their  native  country  :  So  the  name  of 
Syria,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  applied  to  Aram  or  Coelosyria 
alone,  having  under  the  Greeks  received  so  extensive  a  signification 
as  to  include  Mesopotamia  aUo,  the  Jews  in  like  manner  extended 
the  application  of  the  name  of  Aram ;  and  hence  Mesopotamia  was 
conceived  to  represent  the  country  of  I'adan  Aram,  in  which  was 
situate  Haran  t!ie  dwelling-place  of  the  family  of  Terah,  the  father 
of  Abraham. — The  Scriptural  country  of  Mitzraim,  also,  having  by 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  become  "  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,"  and 
being  in  fact  merged  in  its  powerful  neighbour  the  Egypt  of  profane 
history,  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  knew  of  no  other  kingdom  in 
that  direction  than  the  mighty  monarchy  of  ifw  Ptolemies,  regarded 
those  princes  as  the  successors  and  representatives  of  ifie  Pharaohs, 
and  Egypt  itself  aa  the  country  which  had  been  "  the  land  of  bondage" 
of  their  forefathers.' — pp,  9,  10. 

Now,  the  tirsl  thing  that  strikes  us  in  thi»i  bold  statement  is 
the  ulter  inadequacy  of  the  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  facts,  as 
well  as  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  facts  themselves.  What 
valid  authority  have  we  that  llw  Babylonians  did  attribute  the 
foundation  of  their  capital  to  Ninirodf* — that  the  name  of  Nimrod 
appearetl  in  their  accredited  authorities,  or  %vas  idenlilied  with 
any  of  their  famous  ancestors?  Did  tltey  derive  all  their  know- 
ledge of  the  '  Mighty  Hunter'  from  the  records  of  their  oppressed 
and  despised  slaves  ?  Themselves  soaring  in  ihcir  monstrous  astro- 
nomical lictionsj  to  an  atiliqiiity  which  would  make  iheni  look  on 
Nimrod  as  a  man  of  yesterday,  and  reduce  the  longest  chronology 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  a  narrrow  and  contemptible  fragment 
of  one  of  their  immense  cycles,  did  their  *  national  vanity'  con- 
descend to  derive  honour  from  the  supposed  accordance  of  their  own 
traditions  with  those  of  the  Israelites?  The  same  links  of  evi- 
dence are  wanting  as  to  the  Towei'  of  Babel.  Had  the  Babylo- 
nians any  original  tradition  of  this  event? — was  it  floating  among 
the  mythic  legends  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  East,  and 
in  which,  though  of  doubtful  date,  yet  apparently  of  very  high 
antiquity,  we  trace,  as  in  those  of  the  Flood,  a  dim  resem- 
blance to  those  reconled  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  Did  lliey 
deiive  all  their  belief  on  the  subject  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Jews  dmitig  the  captivity?  If  the  tradition  was 
of  ancient  date,  already  incorporated  into  the  national  annals, 
its  locality  already  frncd,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  should 
have  gained  full  possession  of  the  popular  belief;  aiad  even 
that  some  vast  mass  of  shapeless  ruin — some  Birs  Nimrud,  like 
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that  in  which,  to  the  present  day,  tlie  superstitious  Arab  be- 
holds the  immemorial  vestige  of  divine  wrath — should  have  been 
invested  with  the  awful  and  mysterious  majesty  of  the  heaven- 
blasted  Tower  of  Babel.  But  unless  the  tradition  was  thus 
domiciliated,  and  had  gained  '  a  local  habitation' — If  it  was 
only  borrowed  at  a  lattr  period  from  the  Jewish  annals, — an 
event  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  divine  displcasuie  was 
not  that  which  national  vanity,  in  its  wildest  and  most  fantastic 
mood,  woidd  choose  forcibly  to  enshrine  in  the  annals  of  the 
coinitry  ;  tlie  pride  of  ancestry  would  not  have  been  flattered  by  a 
descent  from  forefathers  of  such  awful  impiety,  W'e  think  that 
we  could  help  Mr.  iieke  to  a  much  more  rational  hypothesis  on 
his  own  side  of  the  question.  It  is  well  known  to  scholars,  who 
have  investigated  the  later  opinions  on  this  subject,  that  Eichhorn 
called  ID  question  the  derivation  of  Babel  (Babylon)  from  the 
Hebrew  word  signifying  '  confusion/  an  etymology  which  requires 
ihe  addition  of  an  I.  He  suggested  rather  its  origin  in  two  Arabic 
words,  signifying  the  '  gale  or  city  of  Bel,'  the  rtrat  monarch,  or 
the  god  of  tlie  ISabylonian  empire.  The  Jews  of  the  captivity, 
from  the  similarity,  or  rather  the  identity  of  the  name  of  the  city 
of  the  great  Bel  with  tht  Babel  of  Nimrod  in  their  own  sacred 
vvriiings,  might  naturally  suppose  the  identity  of  the  cities  them- 
selves. Nothing,  according  to  the  writer  of  the  recent  'History 
of  the  Jews,'  could  present  a  more  striking  and  overpowering  con- 
trast than 

'  tlieir  national  Temple — a  small  but  highly-finished  and  richly-adorned 
fabric,  standing  in  the  midst  of  its  courts  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  pre- 
cipice, and  the  colossal  temple  of  the  Chaldean  Bel  rising  from  the 
plain,  with  its  eight  stupendous  stories  or  towers,  one  above  the  other, 
to  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  furlong.' — Hist,  of  Jeivis,  vol.  ii.  p,  1. 
In  their  mighty  conquerors,  therefore,  the  awestruck  imagina- 
lion  of  the  Jews  would  recognize,  as  it  were,  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  giants  which  'were  in  those  days  ;'  and  in  the  structures 
of  such  stupendous,  such  oppressive,  such  hitiierlo  unconceived 
vastness  and  hciglit,  raised,  as  they  were,  to  idolatrons  worship, 
they  would  tiace,  if  not  the  completion  of  that  impious  editice, 
which  was  built,  that  its  '  top  might  reach  to  heaven,'  at  least 
works  planned  and  executed  in  the  same  gigantic  spirit  of  de- 
fiance and  rivalry  against  the  Most  Higii.  To  tliis  conjecture, 
in  our  judgnveut  far  less  improbable  than  his  own,  Mr.  Beke  is 
welcome  ;  for  our  own  part,  wc  see  no  reason  for  departing 
from  the  common  opinion. 

The  manner  in  which  our  author  accounts  for  the  extension  of 
tlie  name  of  Aram  to  Mesopotamia  is  equally  unsatisfactory  with 
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thii  first  part  of  hit  Babylonian  hypothesis.  Because  the 
extended  the  name  of  Syria  from  a  disti  ict  to  a  province,  (if 
they  did  so,)  the  Jews  who,  at  least  those  of  Palestine,  hi 
connexion  till  a  late  period  with  the  Greeks,  gave  a  similai 
to  another  name  !  With  regard  to  the  Egypt  of  the  Scrip 
from  the  days  of  their  father  Abraham,  down  to  the  pre: 
which  Cairo  and  Alexandria  swarm  with  Jews,  there  seems 
been  a  constant,  and  in  general,  intimate  connexion  betw 
two  countries,  interrupted  only  by  short  periods ;  as  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  were  engaged  in  the  fiercest  antiquar 
putes  with  the  Giaeco- Egyptians — in  which  the  Egyptian  p 
accused  the  Jews  of  being  descended  from  a  race  of  filthy 
whom  their  ancestors  were  glad  to  cast  forth  from  amongst  i 
while  the  Jews  retorted,  by  boasting  the  manner  in  whic 
God  bad  led  them  out  '  with  a  high  hand  :'  it  is  somewha 
countable,  that  it  never  occurred  to  either  party  that  th< 
never  had  been  in  Egypt  at  all,  and  that  the  real  kingdom 
Egyptian  Pharaoht  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  Old  T^si 

VVe  shall  confine  our  observations  chiefly  to  these  main 
withotit  detaining  our  reader  with  Mr.  Beke's  theory  of  t 
persion  of  the  nptioni  during  the  flood.  But  even  in  I 
axiom  which  we  venture  to  lay  down,  has  been  coi 
present  to  oi)r  minds.  Next  to  the  accurate  knowledge  c 
is  contained  in  the  Scripture,  the  most  valuable  is  that  of  ' 
not.  There  is  a  kind  of  cabbalism  constantly  at  work,  v 
discovering  not  mysteries  in  the  letters,  but  a  whole  se 
historical  facts  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  sentence ;  w 
the  same  time,  those  who  are  fond  of  framing  such  theori( 
sess  a  singular  facility  of  overlooking  clear  and  indispiitat 
cumstances  which  are  adverse  or  fatal  to  their  views.  Ti 
following  passage  as  an  example  : — 

*  First,  then,  the  place  where  the  ark  rested  on  the  moun 
Ararat  must  have  been  at  or  near  the  highest  point  of  them 
was  two  months  and  fourteen  days,  i.e.  from  the  seventh' — [legi 
teeuth] — '  dfty  of  the  seventh  month  to  the  first  day  of  the  tent] 
after  the  ark  had  so  rested,  befora  the  tops  of  the  mount^i 
seen  hy  Noah.  We  may  further  reasonably  assume,  that  the 
from  the  ark  to  the  valley  helow  was  easy  and  without  diffici 
impediments,  since  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  through  the  gooi 
God  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  That  the  resting-pl 
not  in  the  pent-up  valley  of  any  lateral  stream  may  also,  I 
not  unfairly  be  assumed.  Notwithstanding  the  resignation 
righteous  Noah,  and  his  implicit  confidence  in  that  Almight] 
dence  which  had  so  miraculously  preserved  him  from  the  des 
which  had  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  the  bumaa  race,  we  may  ] 
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ceive  that  the  weakness  of  human  naturs  ivoulJ  not  liavs  permitted 
Us  faith  and  resigiiation  to  be  at  nil  timea  entirely  perfect.  How 
deep,  then,  must  have  been  his  despair,  if,  on  ieaviug  the  ark, 
he  had  found  himself  in  the  vallej'  of  some  Beconilary  stream,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  with  the  prospect  confined,  and  nothing 
cheering  to  direct  him  as  to  the  course  he  was  lo  take!  But  if  we 
assume  the  place  of  tlie  ark's  stranding  to  have  been  upon  a  mountain 
■within  view  of  the  open  and  wide  spreading  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
then  indeed  might  the  patriart'h  and  his  family  have  had  reason  to 
rejoice  ;  for  their  confidence  in  tfint  Almighty  Poi\er  which  had  so 
long-  preserved  them  would  have  been  confirmed,  and  they  would  have 
been  encouraged  unhesitatingly  to  descend,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  earth  which  had  been  restored  to  them.  It  is  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  suppose  that  the  aik  rested  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  itself,  wince  the  valley  of  some 
])rincipal  branch  of  that  river  would  probably  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose equally  well  with  that  of  the  main  stream. 

'  It  may  he  asserted  with  slid  greater  confidence,  that  the  ark  mnst 
have  rested  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  or,  at  least,  that  the 
descent  from  it  took  place  in  that  direction.  The  lime  when  God 
commanded  Noah  and  his  family  "  to  go  foith  of  the  ark,"  could 
only  have  been  in  the  early  morning;  and  the  first  act  of  the  pa- 
triarch was  to  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  offer  burnt  ofTerings, 
which  he  doubtless  accompanied  with  thanksgivings  for  iiis  deliver- 
ance, and  prayers  for  his  future  protection.  From  the  Ark — that  is, 
towards  the  west — would  the  faces  of  Noah  and  his  sons  have  been 
turned  in  thus  offering  their  sacrifice  to  the  Almighty  ;  and  in  that 
direction,  whilst  the  morning  sun  threw  its  enlivening  beams  over  the 
smiling  face  of  the  regenerated  world,  would  they  have  beiielcJ  the 
beauteous  token  of  the  "  everlasting  covenant  [then  made]  between 
God  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  in  ujion  the  earth."  ' — 
pp.  37,  33, 

On  what  iiitiinalion,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  ihc  iianalive  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  rests  half  this  most  circumstantial  and  not 
iiulanciful  detail?  Why  is  alt  the  unlading  of  the  aik,  with  all  its 
animals,  as  well  as  Luiiuan  inhabitants,  crowded  into  a  few  lioiirs  ? 
Why  must  Noah  liave  left  tite  ark  early  in  the  umrtiing  ?  Why 
must  he  have  looked  toward  the  west?  Why  must  the  sign  of  the 
rainbow  liave  appeared  on  the  day  when,  or  even  within  many  days 
after,  Noah  left  the  aik?  Tlieliist  itnpressioti  from  llie  narrative 
in  (lenesis  is  certainly  that  it  was  nut  immediate.  As  to  the  pa- 
triarch's despair  at  iintiing  himself  imprisoned  in  a  narrow,  pent-up 
valley,  our  author  lias  ovei looked  two  material  points.  The  worhl 
was  not  new  to  Noah,  however  its  face  might  be  altered.  Mr. 
Beke  himself  has  argued  with  considerable  plausibility  against  the 
jihUosophical  notion  that  man  rose  progressively  from  a  state  of  the 
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lowest  barbarism.  Those  wiio  admit,  with  the  sacred  vohime, 
that  Noah  was  the  second  parent  of  the  human  race,  must  like- 
wise acknowledge  that  the  patriarcli  and  his  family  must  Itave  been 
well  ucqiiaiiited  with  the  art:<,  iiiveittions,  and  <:cncra]  cuili/alion, 
wiialrviT  it  niiglit  be,  of  the  antediUivi:m  period.  If  '  Noah, 
then,  and  the  seven  other  persons  saved  in  the  ark^  were  members 
of  an  artificial,  aud,  most  probab)}',  a  higlily  advanced  slate  of 
society/  viitre  ihey  iikcty  to  be  alurmtd  at  iinthn<;  iheiiisehcs  in  a 
confined  valley,  even  if  this  valley  was  to  all  :i[i]te:irance  as  com- 
pletely nioniiiain-ioeked  as  that  of  Prince  Kussehis  in  Abyssinia  ? 
And  would  nut  the  wild  artiiiials,  boiJiiiiiii;j;  away,  or  speeding 
about  ill  the  lij^ht-tonie  joy  of  freedom  from  their  loii^;  coniinemcnt, 
or  in  seareh  of  fresh  pasliue,  by  their  rapid  disappearance  have 
shown  at  once  that  the  bi)iiiidaries  were  not  insuperable  ? 

We  revert  to  the  first  of  ihe  three  questions  which  we  proposed 
to  examine — llie  position  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  as  described  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  on  the  site  of  the  liab\hjii  of  Oriental  history. 
Mr.  Beke  advances  an  aiguujent,  cerlaiuly  conclusive,  if  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  evidence.  The  plain  of  Bnb>lon,  according 
to  this  theory,  was  not  even  an  utiwliolesome  swamp,  unsuited  to 
the  liabitatioii  of  man,  and  unlikely  therefore  to  be  chosen  as  a 
dwelling  place  by  the  new  founders  of  tlie  human  race,  but  ac- 
tually covf  red  bij  the  Fenian  Gnlf.  Mr.  Heke  adduces,  to  iupp^rt 
this  hypothesis,  the  authorily  of  some  modern  geologists,  a  very 
doubtful  passage  of  Nearchiis,  and  a  slalenient  of  I'liny,  in  our 
o|>iiiion  so  extravagant  as  to  labour  under  strong  suspicion  either  of 
con  option  in  llie  text  or  inaccuracy  in  the  author.  There  is  every 
probability  that,  as  in  all  the  rivei.s  which  How  from  Central  Asia 
towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  vast  accretions  of  land  have  taken  place 
at  the  emboucliures  of  those  streams  wliich  discharge  themselves 
into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lveil 
adduced  by  Mr.  Beke,  the  union  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  must 
undoubtedly  liave  been  one  of  the  comparatively  modern  geogra- 
phical changes  on  our  earlh.  But  Mr.  Lyell  always  tempers  iiis 
boldness  of  speculation  with  the  caution  of  a  philosopher;  and  for 
those  vader  changes  which  have  taken  place  upon  the  suiface  of 
our  planet,  however  he  may  trace  their  progressive  development  lo 
existing  causes,  he  would  require,  we  suspect,  periods  not  merely 
e.vteinliiig  far  above  any  historical  era,  but  even  far  above  the  exist- 
ence of  llie  human  race.  Mr.  Beke's  is  the  first  attenipl  lo  recon- 
struct history  on  the  principles  of  the  young  science  of  getdogy  ;  but 
if  historical  speculation  allies  itself  with  science,  it  must  submit  to 
all  the  severe  rules  of  scientific  disquisition.  It  must  lake  nolhing 
for  graiiCed  j  it  must  not  be  content  with  sketching  on  a  map  the 
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probable  line  of  coast  wliicb  it  may  choose  to  assign  to  the  Per- 
Bian  Gulf  or  nny  other  body  of  water.  It  must  not  only  enlarge, 
if  necessary,  the  borders  of  tlic  received  clironology,  but  be  in 
possession  of  accurate  geological  information  as  to  tlie  nature  of 
the  dry  land  which  it  ihiis  converts  into  sea.  When  Mr.  Lyel!,  or 
some  other  eqnally  observant  and  highly  gifted  geologist,  shall 
have  survejcd  the  whole  of  this  tract,  and,  on  his  geological 
responsibility,  sliall  have — established  we  will  not  say — but  foiiud 
reasonable  grounds  for  conjecture,  lliat  at  the  date  assumed  bv 
Mr.  Btke  the  sea  did  advance  so  far  inlaudj  we  shall  bow  to  his 
authority. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  passages  adduced  from  ancient  writers 
in  favour  of  this  theory,  which  would  carry  the  Persian  Gulf,  ac- 
cording to  our  author's  map,  not  only  above  the  conflux  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  but  at  least  300  miles  in  a  straight  line 
inland.  Nearchus  states  the  distauce  from  Babylon  to  the  sea, 
at  the  lime  of  his  voiage,  as  .'j3(X)  stadia,  or  little  more  than  <JUO 
miles,  while  the  actual  distance  from  Hillah  is  at  least  300.  From 
hence  Mr.  Ueke  would  infer  that,  siuce  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
sea  has  receded  100  miles.  '  Eut,'  observes  Dr,  Vincent,  '.3300 
stadia  (of  sixteen  to  a  mile)  make  little  more  than  200  miles  English; 
the  real  distance  by  the  river  is  more  than  400  miles,  Out  may 
not  Nearchus  calculate  this  distance  in  stadia  of  ehjkt  to  a  mile  V 
On  this  doubt  of  a  niost  erudite  geographer,  so  fatal  to  his  theory, 
Mr.  Beke  observes,  that  '  the  accuracy  of  the  mode  tluis  adopted 
by  the  learned  Irauslaloi',  and  by  geographeis  generally,  of  recon- 
ciling apparent  discrepancies  in  the  woiks  of  ancient  writers,  hy 
varying  the  standard  of  nieasurcrnctit,  may  legitimately  be  ques- 
tioned.' Is  ilien  Mr.  Beke  prepared  to  show  that  one  uiitlorm 
stadium  was  adopted  by  ancient  writers  ?  or  to  solve  upon  auv 
other  hypothesis  the  couullcss  contradictions  which  are  found  in 
the  writings  not  merely  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  but 
of  the  geographers  themselves,  and  which  have  perplexed  and  often 
baffled  the  D'Auvilles,  the  Gosselins,  the  Rennells,  and  the  Man- 
nerts  of  modern  days  i 

The  passage  of  Pliny  relates  to  the  site  of  the  city  of  Charax, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Kuhtus;  and  it  observes 
Mr.  litke,  not  merely  establi^lies  the  fact,  that  •  nowhere  were 
new  lands  formed  more  quickly,  or  in  greater  quantities,"  but 
would  also  seem  to  determine  the  actual  rate  at  which  the  Persian 
Gulf  had  been  tilled,  up  during  tlie  four  hundi  ed  years  immediately 
preceding  Pliny's  own  time.  '  Alexandria  (on  the  site  of  which 
Cliara.x  afterwards  stood),  having  been  budt  by  Alexautfer  the 
Great,  at  the  distance  of  ten  stadia  only  from  the  sea,  on  which  it 
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had  a  maritime  porl — whilst  in  Juha's  time  it  was  but  50,6? 
paces,  or  about  til'ly  miles — was  in  Pliii)''s  own  lime  as  mucli  aa 
1^0,(J(X1  paces,  or  about  I'iO  miles,  fiuiit  tlie  sea.'  This  is  a  re- 
niarkuhle  passage  :  let  us  iiivt-i>ti>;ate  it  a  lUtle  more  closely.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  Juba  and  tliat  of  the  elder  Pliny,  we  cannot 
allow  more  than  seventy  yeurs.  Juba,  when  quite  a  boy,  was  led  in 
the  triumph  of  Julius  Ciiesnr  upon  the  defeat  of  his  father,  and 
exchanged  Uie  wild  freedom  of  a  baibaric  Nuniidiau  prince  for  the 
happier  station  of  literary  ease  ami  distinction  in  Italy  :  he  may  be 
said  to  have  Huurishcd  as  an  author  during  the  rei^n  of  Augustus. 
The  date  of  Pliny's  death  is  well  known,  die  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiius,  in  which  Pompeii  and  Herculaneuin  were 
destroyed.  The  sea,  then,  according  to  this  statement,  must  have 
receded  seventy  nviks  in  seventy  years — a  mile  in  the  year,  liut 
Mr.  Beke  is,  no  doubt,  wrong  in  translating  Jubi  prwhnfe,  '  in 
Juba's  time,*  Juba  wrote  his  great  work  from  various  autho- 
rities, chierty  Carthaginian.  It  was,  as  related  to  (lie  history 
of  Africa,  esteemed  of  the  highest  authority,  and  woufd  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  il  preserved  to  modern  times.  But  the 
Isumidiati  prince  appears  to  have  been  a  very  indnstiious  and 
indefatigable  caUetior,  Pliny  seems  to  have  known  the  voyage  of 
Onesicritns and  Nearchus  oidy  fioni  his  report.  From  which,  ihenj 
of  Juba's  various  aiilliorilies — for  there  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  Juba  could  have  possessed  any  local  knowledge  of  these 
countries — did  he  assume  the  distance  of  Charax  from  the  sea? 
Of  what  date  was  that  autliority  ?  Most  modern  geographers 
have  placed  Charax  about  the  distance  assigned  by  Juba  from  the 
sea,  and  have  either  neglected  or  mistrusted  this  passage  in  Pliny. 
Some  of  the  authorities  adduced  by  the  great  naturalist  might] 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  of  no  slight  weight,  particidurly  the  latter ; 
they  were  ambassadors  from  Arabia,  and  merchants  trading  to 
those  parts.  But  a  most  competent  judge  on  sncii  questions  has 
expressed  tlie  following  opinion  on  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
Pliny '.s  geography  : — 

'  To  great  merits  Pliny  adds  the  usual  faults  of  those  ardent  spirits 
•who  would  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  human  knowledge  ;  he  often 
copies  instead  of  analysing,  and  does  not  always  understand  what  he 
copies.  Little  informed  on  the  comparative  lenf^th  of  the  different 
Greek,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  oilier  stadia,  he  calculates  all  the 
measures  which  he  titids  in  his  authors  at  eight  stadia  to  the  Roman 
mile.  Hence,  for  instance,  he  assigns  to  Babylon  a  circuit  of  sixty 
Roman  miles ;  these  are  the  Babylonian  stadia  of  Herodotus,  reckoned 
as  if  they  had  been  Olympic  stadia.' — Malte  Brun,  Ghgraphitt 
•vol,  i.,  p.  219. 

But  Mr.  Beke  has  altogether  omitted  the  strongest  argument 
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for  ihe  idenlily  of  the  Shitiar  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  with  the  plain 
of  Uabjiluti — the  nature  of  llie  soil,  and  tlic  abundant  supply  of 
lliose  [icculiar  building  materials,  which,  according  tu  the  account 
in  (jeiiesis,  may  iiiive  sugijesled  the  notion  ol  erecting  a  vast  and 
lofty  editice  with  compaiatively  slight  laboin'  and  expense.  Tbeae 
we  know,  buih  Ironi  nnciunl  Instoiy,  and  from  the  enormous 
masses  of  ruing  which  covei-  the  vxliule  ilistrict,  formed  the  immense 
wall  and  coto-ssal  slructuie  of  liab)lon.  It  is  iu^ipossible  to  read 
tlie  verses  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  then  turn  to  the  description 
of  Biibyhm  in  Herodotus,  and  not  to  feel  coiiviuced  dvat  they 
relate  to  the  same  site.  '  They  f(jund  a  plain  in  llie  laud  of 
Siiinar,  and  they  dwelt  there.  And  they  said  one  to  anoliier. 
Go  to,  let  ua  make  bricks,  and  hnrii  them  throughly.  And  they 
had  biick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  tor  morlar.'*  '  Babylon/ 
says  Herodotus,  '  is  situated  in  a  grent  plain.'  Strabo,f  we 
would  here  further  observe,  compares  the  plain  of  Babylon  to 
the  sea  J—'  As  to  those  who  travel  over  vast  plains  such  as  that 
of  Biibvlon,  or  over  the  sea,  all  that  is  before,  autl  beiiinii,  and 
on  every  side,  is  one  level.'  The  brick  walls,  the  '  inuri  cocliles/ 
of  Babylon,  may  be  found  in  almost  every  historian,  and  many 
of  the  poets  of  antiquity;  but  the  two  sentences  of  Herodotus, 
relating  to  ihe  building  of  tier  M'alls,  might  seem  almost  a  para- 
phrase on  Genesis.  '  And  when  they  had  drawn  out  sufficient 
bricks  (from  the  trench),  they  baked  them  in  furnaces,  and  after- 
wards using  for  mortar  v\arm  asphuHiis,  See.  (bitumen  —  the  word 
translated  nHtne),''  Scc,  Herod,  i.  I7y.  To  us,  accustomed  lo 
dwell  in  itrhe  kiter'dia,  the  comcidcuce  is  less  striking  ;  but  both 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  Grecian  historian  seem 
to  imply  that  the  extensive  use  of  brick  in  the  Babylonian  build- 
ings was  something  rarfi  and  remaikable.  The  bitumen  moitar 
was  no  less  celebrated  and  peculiar  to  the  Babylonian  structures, 
though  it  was  probably  nsetl  subsequently  in  other  cities  of  the 
East.  Diodoriis  Siculus  describes  the  supply  of  bitumen  as  inex- 
haustible— not  merely  sufficient  fi>r  the  enormous  edifices  of  Baby- 
lon, but  burned  (or  fuel  by  all  classes. 

As  to  the  second  point  upon  which  Mr.  Beke  departs  from  the 
received  geography  of  the  Old  Testament — the  situation  of  Fadan 
Aiam,  or  Aram  Naharaim,  Aram  of  the  two  rivers — his  arguments 
are  more  plausible;  as  the  sid:iject,  it  has  long  been  achnitted,  in 
embarrassed  with  considerable  difficulty.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed   to  recede  from   the  usual  interpre- 

*  Gt^iie^ii  xi.  2. 3. 
f^iff  witTM,  aMi}  tA  Kuririt,  »mt  la  wKnyltn,  lir/n}«. — L.  ii.  p.  209. 
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tation,  M'hich  we  think  may  be  maintained  with  less  violence  to  the 
text  of  the  Scripture,  and  harmonizes  better  with  the  whole  history. 
Padan  Aram  has  been  hitherto  considered  to  be  Mesopotamia ; 
the  Naharaim,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  may  be  admitted,  M'ith  Mr.  Beke,  that  the  term,  like  the 
Doab  of  India,  might  be  applied  to  any  county  inclosed  within 
the  course  of  iwo  rivers.  Still  it  would  be  little  likely  to  be  con- 
ferred on  a  district  between  two  such  insignificant  streams  as  the 
Wady  Kanoudi  and  the  VVady  Lowa,  or  even  that  between  the 
Abana  and  the  Pharphar.  Mr.  Beke  must,  however,  state  his 
own  argument. 

*  How  the  site  of  Haran  coiAd  have  continued  during  so  many  ages 
to  be  placed  within  the  Mesopcitamiaof  the  Greeks  is  really  inconceiv* 
able,  when  we  consider  the  cleijr  and  unequivocal  distinction  between 
them,  which  is  established  by  the  narration  of  the  proto-martyr  Ste- 
phen. His  words  are,  "  The  pod  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father 
Abraham,  uhen  he  tvas  in  Maopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Charran, 
and  said  unto  him.  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  come  into  the  laud  which  I  shall  show  thee.  Then  came  he  out 
of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  dwelt  in  Charran :  and  from  thence, 
when  his  father  was  dead,  he  removed  him  into  this  land,  wherein  ye 
now  dwell."  It  is  manifest  from  this  emphatic  statement  that  Haran 
was  not  vAlliin  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  or  Mesopotamia,  and  conse^ 
quently  that  the  latter  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  identical  with 
Padan  Aram.' — p.  124. 

This  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  speech  of  Stephen  and 
the  text  of  Genesis  has  been  amply  discussed  by  biblical  critics. 
Yet,  for  our  own  part,  if  their  discrepancy  were  still  greater  and  more 
evident,  it  would  not  in  the  least  perplex  our  faith.  The  whole 
speech  of  Stephen — the  whole  view  of  the  history  of  his  forefathers, 
which  it  relates  with  such  pregnant  brevity,  is  obviously  framed 
according  to  the  accredited  and  received  notions  then  prevalent 
among  the  Jews."'  It  abounds  in  traditional  allusions,  which  more 
rigid  commentators  have  employed  much  unprofitable  ingenuity  in 
explaining  away.  It  could  not,  indeed,  in  con)mon  sense  or  iu 
real  wisdom  be  otherwise.  Had  Stephen  departed  in  the  least 
particular  from  the  established  views  of  the  early  history,  as  taught 
by  the  wise  men,  the  scribes  and  lawyers  of  the  day,  he  would 
have  given  unnecessary  offence  ;  the  solemn,  all-important,  all- 
absorbing  question  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  the  trutii 
of  Christianity,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  degenerating  into, 
or  might  have  been  interrupted  by,  idle  and  antiquarian  disputes 

*  For  instance,  the  Egyptian  learning  of  Moses,  and  the  delivery  of  the  law  through 
'  the  dispensation  of  angels' — a  comtnon  tenet  among  the  later  Jews. 
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on  the  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Genesis.  The  statement  of 
Stephen  strict]}'  harmonizes  with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  timcj 
and,  indeed,  witli  no  great  difficulty,  may  be  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  the  older  Scriptures,  and  this  without  removing  Haran 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Mesopotamia;  though,  in  fact,  the 
siliiation  of  Harau  ia  a  question  of  very  sliglit  importance. 

The  Jews  supposed  tlie  first  call  of  Abraham  to  have  taken 
place,  not  in  Haran,  but  in  Ur  of  the  Chiildees.  Tliey  lested 
that  belief  on  Genesis  xv.  7.  So  in  Ne'iemiah  ix.  7  j  a'ul  though 
the  general  course  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  would  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  no  call  took  phicc  till  nftcr  the  first  migration  to 
Charran  and  the  deatii  of  Terali,  yet  tlic  description  of  the  call 
begins,  in  our  virrsion,  ivith  the  words,  '  Now  the  Lord  had  said 
inito  Abraham,' leading  the  date  of  the  transaction  iiidetinite; — and 
lloaenmuller  observes  on  the  Hebrew  word — 'Dixitqnc,  vel  potius, 
dixerat  autem,  iiempe  quum  esset  in  Chalda;a,  priusquam  Carras 
venisset.'  That  this  was  the  established  opinion  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Philo  de  Abrahamo,  v.  ii.  p.  1 1  ;  and  of  Josephus 
Antiq.  i.  7,  1-  But  the  most  remarkable  evidence  that  the  Jews 
of  the  later  times,  at  least,  drew  a  distinction  between  the  land  of 
the  Chahiuans  and  Mesopotamia,  though  the  former  must  have 
been  comprehended  within  the  latter,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Judith*  :— 

'  This  people  are  descended  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  and  they  sojourned 
heretofore  in  Mesopotamia,  because  they  would  not  follow  the  gods  of 
their  fathers,  which  are  in  C/tatdea.  F"or  they  left  the  way  of  their 
ancestors  and  worshipped  the  God  of  Heaven,  the  God  whom  they 
knew  :  so  they  cast  them  out  from  the  face  of  tlieir  gods,  and  they  fled 
into  Mesopotamia,  and  sojourned  there  many  days.' — Judith  v.  ti-S. 
Mr.  [ieke  is  thus  nristaken  in  supposing  Mesopotamia  and  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans  to  be  equivalent  terms  ;  and  the  passage 
in  the  Hook  of  Judith  firrnishcs  the  most  satisfactory  commentary 
on  that  in  the  Acts.  Kastern  tradition,  as  preserved  by  Nicolaus 
of  J^aniascus,  has  certainly  established  Abraham  in  the  neiglibonr- 
hood  of  that  city  ;  and  although  there  is  no  direct  aulliority  for 
this,  unless  M'ith  Mi'.  l?eke  we  make  the  JJamascena  l?egio,  Padan 
Aram,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  dre  narrative, 
Abraham,  when  he  began  his  migratory  course  towards  Canaan, 
may  have  rested  for  a  considerable  period  on  his  way  :  the  rapid 
narrative  in  Genesis  may  have  omitted  that  and  other  intermediate 
stages.  Nor  does  Mr.  Bcke  extricate  liinisclf  with  success  from 
tlie  passages  in  Numbers  which   describe  Balaam  as  summoned 

*  Mr.  Beke  may  mistnist  the  Greek  of  the  Book  of  Jiirlith,  the  only  existing 
original,  but  he  has  himself,  ia  another  port,  laid  gvnt  streu  upou  it«  aulhucily. 
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from  '  Pethor,  winch  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children 
of  litis  people,'  (Numbers  xxii.  5,)  and  '  brought  fnini  Aram,  out 
of  tilt;  mouiitami  of  the  V/m\'  It  is  true  that  (lie  tliHereitt  reading, 
'the  iivei  of  the  land  of  the  cliildreii  of  AniiDun,'  is  not  without 
fcspectaljle  aiitliority  ;  but  the  Djebel  Haouran  will  hardly  answer 
to  (he  '  mouniuins  oi  the  Llust.' 

*  But  the  account  given  of  Jacob's  flight  from  his  father-in-law 
Tjaban  will  enable  us  to  determine  yet  more  exactly  the  site  of  Ilaran. 
We  are  told,*  that  Jacob  "  fled  with  all  that  lie  had;  and  he  ro^e  up, 
and  passed  over  the  river,  and  set  his  face  towards  the  mount  Oilead. 
And  it  was  tuld  Luban  on  the  third  day  that  Jacob  was  fled.  And  he 
took  his  brethren  with  him,  and  pursued  after  him  seven  days'  journey ; 
aud  they  overtook  him  in  the  mount  Gilead.''  The  usual  acceptation 
of  the  words  of  the  text  D'O'  J^V?^  TT}  {dhekk  tluhhdtk  yamim,)  is. 

aj'oumfy  of  or  during  seven  days  ;  the  meaning  of  the  passage  being 
accordingly  considered  to  be,  that  during  the  space  of  seven  days 
Laban  pursued  after  Jacob,  who,  as  his  flifjht  was  not  discovered  until 
the  third  day,  had  thus  two  days  Ptart  of  him.  Consiidering  Haran  to 
be  identical  with  Charrie,  or  Carrhfp,  in  Mesopotamia,  (the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  I'artliians,)  the  rate  at  which  Laban  must 
have  travelled  so  as  to  overtake  Jacobin  Mount  Gilead,  (a  distance  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite  400  miles,)  nmst  consequently  have  been  about 
60  miles  per  day.' — p.  12S. 

I'hough  Laban  lui^lit  have  travelled  at  that  rate,  proceeds  Mr. 
Beke,  ill  the  iirdotir  of  jdirsnit.  Jacob,  eiiciinibered  with  his  cattle 
and  ("aniily,  conld  not  have  tkd  with  llie  same  expcdilion.  We 
aitspccl  that  there  is  a  great  nii^tiike,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
this  (lifhciilly,  in  taking  Ilaran  as  the  name  uf  a  town  ;  it  ought  to 
be  consitlered  a  pastoral  district,  probably,  of  considerable  extent, 
and  reacliing  to  the  Euphrates,  Abraham  and  his  Mesopotamiau 
kindred  were  a  nomadic  people,  not  conhncd  to  one  spot,  stdl  less 
enclosed  wiihiii  the  walls  of  a  town.  Tlie  impression  on  reading 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  un(|uestionably  that  the  lirat  act  of 
Jacob's  (light  was  to  cross  the  river,  and  that  the  seven  days  are 
to  be  calculated  from  the  shore  oT  (he  liupliralcs  ;  but  in  what 
part  he  crossed,  and  wliere  the  niuuntainoiis  district  of  Gilead 
commenced,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Shuckford  estimated  the 
distance  at  two  hundred  and  titty  miles,  At  all  events,  Mr.  Btkc's 
Ilaran  in  the  plain  of  Damascus,  nutwiUititandiiig  his  ingenious 
esplaualion  of  the  seven  days' journey,  allows  a  distance  as  much 
too  bhoi :t  for  the  flight  and  pursuit,  as  the  usual  inlepretation  too 
long. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  paradox  advanced  by  Mr.  Beke,  and 
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we  must  honestly  confess,  that  maintahied  by  the  feeblest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  argunients,is  his  notion  tlmt  the  Mitzraiiii  of  Scripture 
is  not  Egypt,  but  a.  kingdom  which  he  lias  been  pleased  to  found 
in  the  desett  niid  utiwiUered  PeiiinsuELi  of  Monnt  iSinai,  aniJ  llie 
district  to  the  north  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Palestine.  It  would  be 
really  a  curious  psychological  pheiionieuon  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  such  an  hypothesis  grew  up  within  the  mind  of  u  man  en- 
dowed widi  considerable  ingenuity,  of  some  reading,  and  of  per- 
fect candour;  how  it  gradually  obtained  full  possession  of  him, 
bliudiihg  hi4U  to  every  adverse  argumeilt,  and  magnifying  with  the 
force  of  a  solar  microscope  all  the  alight  probabilities  on  M'hicli 
his  system  rests. 

It  is  not  the  rapid  and  dashing  essay  of  a  young  writer,  careless 
of  truth  if  he  can  obtutn  the  credit  of  originality  ;  a  brilliant  display 
of  clever  writing,  which,  if  it  can  cause  au  immediate  sensation  in 
literary  circles,  neither  expects  nor  much  regards  the  duration  of 
its  existence.  It  is  not  a  VVarbnrtouian  hypothesis,  advanced 
in  the  conscious  plenitude  of  intellectual  strength,  and  upheld 
M'itli  dogmatic  insolence,  by  a  man  who  aspires  to  be  the  dictator 
of  literature — and  whose  delight  is  to  defend  a  diBicult  or  a  des- 
perate cause  ft  toute  outrance.  Stilt  less  is  it  the  vision  of  a 
poetic  mind,  carried  away  by  the  predominance  of  the  imagi- 
native faculty,  creating,  like  Sir  \V.  JoneSj  on  the  lirst  splendid 
opening  of  the  Kasleni  world  of  letters,  a  great  central  empire 
and  a  dynasty  of  magnilicent  sovereigns,  from  \\lioin  descended 
all  ihe  civilization  of  the  East.  This  is  the  grave  hallucination  of 
a  quiet  and  iiidustrious  uiau  of  letters,  patiently  working  everything 
round  to  Ids  favourite  hypothesis,  catching  at  every  floating  straw 
of  argument,  and  weaving  it  into  the  somewhat  incongruous  tex- 
ture of  his  theory. 

The  Old  Testament,  harmonizing  with  every  record  of  ancient 
history,  and  as  has  been  recently  sllo\^'Il,  with  the  monuments  of  the 
country,  represents  the  Etjtjpt  on  ihe  banks  of  Ike  Nile  as  a  great, 
ami  civilized,  and  conquering  kingdom  ;  while  iu  the  Mifzraiin  of 
Mr.  Beke,  there  is  neither  vestige,  memorial,  nor  tradition,  of 
any  civilization,  or  of  more  than  a  few  wandering  Arab  tribes. 
Some  iustriptimis  have,  jmleed,  been  found,  graven  on  the  rocks  iu 
an  nniiitelljgible  language,  but  in  all  probabihiy  the  work  of  pil- 
grim travellers.  Trom  (he  remotest  peitod,  when  the  sacred  books 
of  ihe  Jews  are  the  only  authentic  history,  down  f:ir  witliin  the 
historical  era,  the  connexion  between  the  Jews  and  die  Mitzniites 
was  almost  perpetual,  and  probably  only  appears  to  have  been  at  all 
interinpted  iVoui  the  scantiness  of  the  Hebrew  aruials  during  some 
I  periods  of  their  history.  Within  the  htstoricul  era,  facts  are  nieii- 
I  tioiied 
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liotied  by  the  sacred  and  profane  historians,  the  conquests,  fur  iu> 
stance,  of  the  Pharaoh  Siiishak  :ind  the  wars  of  Necho,  which  con- 
lirm  and  throw  light  upon  each  ottier,  as  clearly  as  ihc  beiit  recorded 
evcnUi  of  modern  Europe.  The  ^slighter  coincidence!)  in  the  names, 
and  the  signitlcalion  of  lilies  and  words,  would  rerjuiie,  and  have  in- 
deed occupied,  volumes  in  tracing  thtm  out  with  anytUinfc  like  llie 
cunudalive  fulness  uf  which  the  arguuietit  is  capable.  The  Mitz- 
raini  uf  the  Old  Testament  was  a  com  country,  abounding  in  grain 
when  tlic  ntighbouriug  provinces  were  sufl'eriug  famine,  _\el  sub- 
ject itself  to  occasional  periods  of  dearth.  It  is  constantly  men- 
lioned  in  couuexion  with  a  great  river,  and  artificial  waier-courses. 
It  was  visited  by  caravans  trading  in  those  commodities  which  were 
necessary  to  tlic  Egyptians  to  1)11  their  vast  receptacles  of  the  dead, 
iheir  Necropoleis,  with  embalmed  bodies.  The  population  was  di- 
vided into  castes;  the  trooj)s  were  cliariols  and  horsemen,  whose 
images  we  may  imagine  that  we  behold  in  tlie  long  processions 
and  combats  on  the  walls  of  Tliebes,  and  in  the  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. We  are  wasting  words  while  we  write  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity the  points  of  coincidence  wliich  crowd  upon  us  between  the 
Mil2raim  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Egypt  of  profane  antiquity. 
We  have  omitted  the  singular  apfiropriateness  of  the  description  of 
the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  which,  whellicr  we  take  it  according  to  the 
view  of  Bryant,  or  the  ulirii-ralionalist  theory  of  Eichljoru,  equally 
affixes  itself  to  the  coiuitry,  to  ihe  climate,  to  the  river,  to  the 
constitution,  lo  the  religion,  to  the  people  of  ICgypt.  Yet  Mr. 
Iieke  has  soberly  and  deliberately  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion : — 

'  With  respect  to  Egypt  itself,it  is  necessary  that  I  should  here  state, 
unequivocally,  my  conviction,  that  that  country  is  not  the  Mihraim 
into  Avhich  Abraham  went  down,  and  after  him  Jacob  and  liis  family, 
and  out  of  wliieh  Jehovah  brought  the  children  of  Israel ;  tior  is  it,  I 
consider, the  kingdom  of  the  Pharat'hs  of  a  subsequent  period;  neither, 
consequently,  can  it  be  the  country  which  was  the  object  of  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  prophets.' — p.  167. 

Let  ua,  then,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  lo  the  ingenuity,  even  if 
we  cannot  admit  the  theory,  of  our  author,  submit  the  arguments  in 
support  of  this  singular  hypothesis  to  an  examination,  which,  how- 
ever brief,  may  still  be  fair  and  candid.  Mr.  Beke  adduces  again 
the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Lyell  for  the  philosophic  confirmatmn 
of  the  curious  tradition  preserved  by  Herodotus,  couceriiing  the 
recent  origin  of  the  Delia.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  he  sup- 
poses, down  to  a  late  period,  to  have  extended  beyond  the  meridian 
of  Suez,  while  the  Gulf  of  Suez  slrutdied  up  much  furdier  to  the 
north ;    but,  however  he  may  narrow  the  isthmus,  provided  he  does 
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not  altogelher  destroy  it,  and  iniite  the  Mediterranean  and  tlic  Red 
Sea,  to  whicli  vvc  suspect  that  there  are,  and  must  always  Iiave 
been,  insuperable  impediments  from  the  diflereuce  of  level,  we 
cannot  comprehend  bow  this  arj^unient  can  bear  upon  ibe  gciiei  al 
theory.  This,  however  inclined,  he  has  not  ventured  to  do  ;  antl 
as  long  as  a  land  passage  existed,  sufficient  lor  a  caravan,  so  long 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Abraliani  actually  went 
down,  in  time  of  dearth,  to  Kgypt — that  the  tradere  in  s[)ices,  and 
other  Eastern  commodities,  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  pursued 
the  same  course — ^tliat  Jacob  and  his  family  were  brought  down 
from  Palestine— that  the  body  of  Jacob  was  sent  bark — and  that 
Moses,  when  he  tied  from  the  court  of  Kgypt,  found  his  way  to  tlie 
pastoral  tribe  among  which  he  lived  until  iiis  mission  to  the  conit 
of  Pharaoh.  As  tor  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  dis- 
couititure  of  Pharaoh,  the  total  change  in  the  character  of  the 
country  only  renders  more  doubtful  that  which  nothing  but  the 
uineasoniug  doj;malisni  of  modern  critics  vvould  expect  to  fix 
with  certainty — the  precise  part  of  the  Red  Sea  which  witnessed 
the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh,  On  the  passage  of  tlic  Red  Sea,  our  author  has  re- 
ceived an  argument  from  a  friend,  which  strikes  iis  as  clever  and 
cuiious,  lliough  far  from  satisfactory.  In  order  to  show  that  the 
passage  took  place  over  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  eastern,  not 
over  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  western  fork  of  die  Red  Sea,  he 
supposes  that  'the  summoned  east  wind,'  blowing  over  the  ocean, 
as  well  as  over  that  particular  branch  of  the  sea,  would  keep  up 
the  waters  on  the  western  shore  all  along  the  Red  Sea,  which 
vvould  consequently  run  witli  a  more  than  ordinary  tide  up  the 
western  branch,  while  the  eastern  would  remain  dry.  Onr  author, 
however,  seems  to  tremble  at  this  a[»proach  to  the  rationalism  of 
introducing  secondary  agents,  though  ihe  secondary  agents  rest  on 
the 'authority  of  Scripture  itself,  and  requires  an  entirely  different 
miracle  to  divide  the  remaining  waters,  so  as  to  be  a  '  wall  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  on  their  right  hand  aiul  on  their  left,  so  that 
tliey  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  miilst  of  water.'  In  die  le.xt  we 
may  observe,  by  ibe  way,  that  the  natural  cause  and  the  divine 
agency  are  inttmnlely  coiniected — the  effect  is  the  consequence  of 
the  command  laid  upon  die  east  wind.  This  is  anodier  instance 
of  the  wisdom  of  acquainting  ourselves  bi»th  with  what  is  contained, 
and  with  what  is  not  conlainud,  in  the  sacred  text. 

The  next  argument  of  Mr.  Beke  attempts  to  show  that  tlio  ternj 
Yani-suph,  apphed  to  the  sea  over  which  llie  Israelites  passed,  is 
likewise  applied  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Tiial  it  i*  so  theie  is  uo 
question;  but  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  this  branch,  Mr.  Hck« 


iippose 
term,  uliicli  meant  the  MceHy  tea,  is  inost  ap|)to|inatcly,  and 
uluayit  iia.H  been,  used  for  the  uliolc  i^rabiaii  GiilT,  including  bulli 
its  up|Kr  forks  or  brnnclies.  How  nobly  lins  Milton  made  use  of 
his  learning  to  enrich  his  poetr)',  in  allusion  to  this  appellation  uf 
the  Hed  Sea  : — 

*  Thick as  scattered  sedge 

Aflute,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 

Hath  vexed  the  Red  Sea  coaat,  wlicre  waves  o'erthrew 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry.' 

We  may  udd,  that,  according  to  Niehuhr,  the  \\hu\e  gulf  is  still 
called  Al-Kijuf.  tltu  weedy  sea.  Tliougli  Bruce  denied,  later  Ira- 
velit-rs  have  amply  picnod,  the  propijety  of  the  appellation. 

Such  are  the  arguments,  for  we  cannot  ascribe  that  name  to 
the  iiilerenees  arising  out  of  his  arbitruiy  ctanbilicalion  of  the 
descendants  of  Noah, — and  requiring,  rather  than  aftording,  con- 
firmatory proof, — by  which  the  sfdendid  aiiit  powerful  kingdom  of 
the  Mitzraini  is  transferred  from  llic  »lmies  of  tlie  Nile  to  thai 
region  imuteiaorially  denominated  the  Wilderness,  or  Stony  Araba. 
We  can  di&cover,  in  the  whole  book,  but  one  niorj:  point  of 
argument,  which  we  shall  presently  notice,  derived  from  prophecy. 
We  would,  however,  tirst  state,  that  having  succeeded  in  this 
magical  creation — equal  to  the  fabled  powers  of  the  founder  of 
Tadmor,  as  enriched  by  Oriental  imnginulion — our  author  has 
no  iliHiculty  in  removing  Sinai  and  Huieb  to  a  more  couveiiieut 
situation,  and  liiidtng  a  new  desert  for  llie  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites.  The  former  he  places  at  Mount  Hor,  where  less  ven- 
lurous  julerpreters  of  the  Old  I'estauient  have  been  pleased  to 
littd  a  tradition  whicli,  liariuonijtiii};,  to  a  ilegreeuf  credibility  rarely 
btloiiuiiig  to  tradition,  vvitli  the  Scriptural  account,  has  pointed 
out  the  grave  of  Aaron.  'I'lie  latter  he  places  in  the  great  Arabian 
desert — a  region  so  wide  and  so  lillte  knuvin,  as  to  aflbrd  both 
space  and  obscurity  for  their  hitherto  untraceable  journey. 

It  is  rather  more  embarrassing  to  adapt  Arabia  Petia:a  for  the 
site  of  a  Hourisliing  kingdom.  Onr  first  (]uestion  is — v\licre  are 
the  fertile  corn-fields  which  supplied  not  merely  the  Milzraites, 
but  their  famishing  neighbours?  Where  is  the  leginii  which  could 
not  only  support  its  own  vast  pojiuialiuii,  but  likewise  a.  popula* 
tion  of  at  least  3,000,000  of  slaves,  who  turned  out,  according 
to  the  numbers  in  the  text  of  Exodus,  fiOO,{JOU  fighting  men — 
slaves  who,  if  they  groaned  under  the  tyranny,  were  by  no 
means  scantily  supplied  from  the  flesh-pots,  of  their  opulent 
masters?  Where  is  ibe  river  usually  supposed  to  be  the  souicp 
and  teeniitig  mother  of  all  this  luxurious  abundance — the  river  by 
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wliose  banks  Moses  was  exposed — wliose  walera  were  turned  into 
blond  ?     Let  our  author  be  heaid  :— 

'This  question  is  one,  Is owever,  which  cannot  be  at  all  eatiafactorily 
answered  without  a  particulstr  investigation  of  the  country  through 
which  that  river  once  flowt'd,  and  which  now  represents  the  desolate 
and  deserted  kingdom  of  Mitzraim ;  nor  until  tliat  investigation  has 
been  accomplished,  can  it  justly  be  said  that  the  non-existence  of  a 
river  in  the  present  day,  is  a  proof  that  no  such  river  could  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  the  Piiaraohs;  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  vast  physical 
changes  which  lake  place  (even  before  our  eyes)  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  ;  and  considering  atso,  that  in  that  particular  country 
important  alterations  have  induhitably  been  effected  merely  by  the 
change  whith  has  taken  place  in  the  coast  line  \\y  the  gradual  advance 
of  the  land  upon  the  sea,  and  also  by  the  equally  progressive  encroach- 
ment of  the  sands  of  the  desert;  whilst  it  may  not  even  be  un philo- 
sophical to  imag:ine  that  some  more  considerable  geological  change  in 
the  surface  of  the  country  has  taken  place,  in  order  to  carry  com- 
pletely into  effect  the  denunciations  of  tlie  Lord,  "  And  the  waters' 
shall  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  rivar  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up.' — r 
p.  2S7, 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  propliesyings,  on  \\liich  our 
author  lays  so  iiiucli  stress,  wc  must  express  our  <istoiitsiirneiit  at 
his  assertion,  that  artiliciul  irrigation  is  unknuvvti  in  Egypt.  The^ 
remarkable  passage  in  Deuteronomy — *  Tiie  laud  wliitlier  thou 
goest  is  not  as  the  land  of  Mitzraiin  from  whence  ye  came,  where 
lliou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateiedst  it  with  tin  foot,  as  ;i  garden 
of  herbs* — has  till  this  time  been  adduced  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  graphic  fidelity  of  die  sacred  writer,  and  the  innnulability  of 
liastern  ctislonis.  Our  author  may  not  have  reati  tlic  very  curious 
description,  iii  Pliilo,  of  the  hydraulic  niachiue  moved  by  the  foot. 
He  may  liave  paid  Utile  attention  to  modern  travellers,  among 
whom  Shuw  explains  liie  passage  by  another  cusloin  of  actually 
direciing  the  water  fiom  the  cisterns  into  the  gardens  by  pressing 
ciirtli  down  with  the  foot.  Niebidir,  however,  describes  the  ma- 
chine (called,  by  llie  Arabs,  salcki  idir  beridsjel,  the  water-eiigiiic) 
as  exactly  liio  same  wliicb  was  in  use  in  tlie  time  of  Phtlo,  and  no 
doubt  in  that  of  Moses.  All  this  Mr.  Bcke  might  have  found  in 
so  common  a  book  as  '  Durder's  Oriental  Customs,'  or  in  any 
historical  connneutalor  on  the  Old  'I'estuiueiit.  It  is  true  that 
the  Nile  was  the  chief  source  of  Egyptian  fertility;  but  the  water 
of  the  Hood  has  always  been  kept  up  in  tanks  and  cisterns,  and 
artificial  channels  ;  and  these  are  the  '  ptnids '  iuui  tlie  'pools,' 
which,  as  well  as  the  '  river/  were  turned  into  blood  during  the 
plagues  of  Lgypt. 

But  when  Mr.  Beke,  at  the  close  of  the  last  extract,  appeals  to 
the  J  Ulh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  we  confess  that  our  critical  zeal  takes 
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fire  at  tliis  profanntion  of  one  of  llie  most  beautiful  passages  of 
Hebrew  poetrv.  The  beauty  consists  not  so  mucli  in  the  unrivalled 
K(>irit  uuil  itnuginative  richness,  as  in  the  living  fidelity  and  truth. 
It  is  ICgyptian — purely,  vividly,  exclusively  Egyptian,  in  every 
image,  in  every  allusion.  lu  any  great  eastern  kingdom  the  '  idols 
might  be  moved  at  the  presence  '  of  the  Lord,  and  the  heart  of 
tlie  people  melt  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  was  it  in  Arabia  the 
Stony  that  the  cities  were  so  numerous  and  powerful,  and  that 
contlicting  kingdoms  wasted  the  land  by  civil  strife  ?  How  often, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  in  Egyptian  history,  '  has  city  (fought)  against 
city,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  V  The  Alexandrian  translators, 
widi  local  pro|>riety,  have  translated  '  nome  against  uome.*  Without 
going  back  to  tlic  theory  of  Marsbam,  espoused  by  Gatterer  and 
others,  that  the  dynasties  of  Mant:lhu  were  not  of  successive,  but 
of  contemporary  kings,  who  reigned  in  ditierent  ])itrts  of  Egypt, 
the  reader  of  Herodotus  will  iinna-diutely  call  Jo  mind  '  the 
twelve  kings,'  as  well  as  the  civil  wars,  in  which,  since  Grotius, 
interpreters  of  the  Scripture  have  generally  traced  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  diis  prediction.  We  will  not  insist  on  the  charmers,  the 
familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards — superstitions,  thongli  peculiarly 
prevalent  in  Egypt  at  all  times,  yet  common,  no  doubt,  to  most 
eastern  tribes  : — let  us  proceed  to  the  next  verse : — 

•  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea, 
And  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up,' 

In  this  parallelism  both  ihe  sea  and  //ip  rlier,  in  the  general 
opinion  of  Hebrew  scholars,  mean  the  Nile.  Diodurus  in- 
forms us  that  the  Egyptians  called  lite  Nile  flxEizvor,  I.  i.  12;  it  is 
calkd  'KiXxy^s  hy  Herodotus  during  its  overHow;  and  both  Ro- 
sennndler  and  Gesenius  have  observed  that  in  the  Koran  it  is 
described  by  the  Arabic  noun,  which  is  ihe  same  as  the  Hebrew 
one  here  interpreted  '  sea.'  But  who  that  is  not  enslaved  to  a 
system  will  not  recogni.se  in  these  vivid  words  the  suspension  of 
the  periodical  inundation  ot  ihe  Nile?    Who  would  argue  that — 

'  The  words,  *'  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up,"  have  been 
held  to  refer  to  the  Nile  ;  and  yet,  during  the  2500  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  period  when  those  words  were  uttered,  that  mighty 
river  has  continued  to  roll  its  waters  into  the  sea,  loUhout  diminu- 
tion, o.))d  subslaniiallij  wit/tovt  change!' 

To  what  other  country,  ks-s  dependent  for  its  glory,  its  power, 
its  vital  existence,  upon  its  full  and  overHowing  river,  would  the 
malediction  applj  willi  the  same  iremendous  energy?  The  reader 
who  would  feel  its  full  force,  will  do  well  to  louk  at  V'olney's 
powerful  description  of  the  famine  caused  by  one  failure  of  the 
niuudalion,  in   wliich  it  waa  ealimaled  that  a  sixtli  part  of  the 

population 


population  peiisljed.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  few 
following  verses,  in  whicli  \\q  have  taken  tlie  liberty  of  mingling 
together,  according  to  onr  own  judgjnent  of  the  real  force  and 
signification  of  llie  original,  our  autliorized  version,  with  those  of 
Lowtli,  Rosen Liiulier,  and  the  unrivalled  one  of  Geseiiius  : — - 

-'  The  water-courses  stink  ; 

The  canals  of  Egypt  are  drained  and  dry  ; 

The  reeds  and  the  flags  wither ; 

Tiie  nieadoM's  by  the  water-courses,  by  the  margin  of  the  water- 
courses ; 

The  seed  sown  by  the  water-course  is  withered,  is  blasted,  is  no 
more. 

Then  mourn  the  fishers  ; 

Troubled  are  all  that  cast  the  hook  la  the  river ; 

They  that  spread  the  net  over  the  face  of  the  waters  languish  ; 

They  that  work  the  fine-coinbed  flax  are  confounded — > 

The  weavers  of  the  snow-white  robes.' 

We  have  not  ventured,  in  the  funrtii  line,  to  retain  the  charac- 
teristic '  paper  reeds '  of  our  version  ;  but  to  the  traveller  who 
has  viiiitcd  Bgypt — to  the  scholar  who  has  studied  the  antiquities 
and  tlie  mannejs  of  Egypt — to  the  reader  who  has  seen  the  splendid 
publication  of  the  Tuscan  government,  published  under  the  care 
of  Kosellini,  how  forcible,  how  pregnant,  how  appropriate  is  every 
allusion  !  In  the  latter  volume  we  have  the  fisher  casting  the  angle 
and  spreading  the  net ;  the  whole  process  of  gathering  the  reeds,  of 
weaving  the  linen,  co[tied  fjom  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  exca- 
vations, much  older  probably  than  the  lime  of  Isaiah,  but  with  all 
their  lines  as  distinct,  and  their  colours  as  fresh,  as  if  they  had 
been  drawn  but  yesterday.  We  really  pity  Mr,  Beke,  if  he  is 
insensible  to  the  exquisite,  the  religious  feeling  of  poetry,  which 
thrills  our  liearts  at  llie  life  and  the  truth  of  these,  as  well  as  oilier 
passages  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which  allude  to  Egypt,  and, 
by  llie  graphic  tidelity  of  every  touch,  bring  before  us  ihe  whole 
country,  v\'ith  its  singular  products  and  manners  :  if,  instead  of 
this,  he  has  to  imagine,  in  the  barren  desert,  a  kingdom,  a  state 
of  society,  a  people  whose  loc;il  circuiiistances,  manners,  and 
leligioii,  will  harmonize  %vith  equal  accuracy  with  the  language 
of  the  sacred  writer.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  consent  to 
allow  the  transcendent  poetry  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  to  be- 
come thus  dry,  barren,  vague,  and  unmeaning,  at  least  with- 
out evidence  and  argument  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the  iuferences,  and  surniisesj  and  conjectures  of  these  '  Origines 
Biblic^E.' 

Tlie  other  prophecies  on  which  Mr.    Beke  insists  are   those 
VOL.  Lii.  NO.  CIV.  a  M  which 
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which  describe  the  total  degradation  of  the  Mitzraitish  kingdom, 
and  the  ett>riial  failure  of  its  princes  : — 

*  The  prophrtic  announcements,  "  The  sceptre  of  Mitzraim  shall 
depart  away,"  and  *'  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Mitzraim,''  have  been  applied  to  Egypt,  although  those  announcements 
were  followed  hy  the  accession  of  the  powerful  native  dynasty  of  the 
descendants  of  Lagus,  who  retained  the  sceptre  of  that  country  during 
nt-any  three  whole  centuries ; — and,  in  like  manner,  the  denunciation 
u)H)n  Mitzraim,  "  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms  ;  neither  shall 
it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  nations:  for  I  will  diminish  them, 
that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  nations," — has  been  considered 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  subsequent  state  of  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the 
facts,  that  under  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies  that  country  attained  a 
higlier  degree  of  opulence  and  splendour  than  it  had  probably  ever 
possessed  under  any  preceding  monarchs ; — that  during  the  peaceful 
and  happy  reign  of  Philadelphus  it  "  was  the  first  power  by  sea,  and 
one  of  the  first  by  land,  in  the  world  ; " — and  that  under  his  successor, 
Euergetes,  its  empire  actually  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  portions  of  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia.' — p.  SOI. 

We  leave  Mr.  Beke  to  settle  one  part  of  this  question  with 
some  other  modern  interpreters  of  prophecy.  We  know  that  there 
are  certain  worthy  persons  who  have  been  seriously  apprehensive 
and  sadly  embarrassed  by  the  rise  of  Mohammed  AH,  and  cannot 
quite  make  out  how  to  reconcile  his  Rgyptian  kingdom,  particularly 
now  that  he  has  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Porte,  with  these 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  of  Zachariah.  We  have  been  cau- 
tious not  to  disturb  still  further  the  trembling  faith  of  these  deep 
critics  with  any  appeal  to  profane  history,  nor  have  we  ven- 
tured  to  adduce  the  precedents  of  the  magnificent  Ptolemies^ 
or  the  not  less  splendid  Fatimite  Sultans.  But,  for  our  own 
part,  we  are  quite  content  to  rest  the  veracity  of  the  prophets 
on  the  total  extinction  of  the  native  line  of  princes,  concern- 
ing whom  they  wrote.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  of  these 
particular  predictions  relating  to  the  kingdoms  and  dynasties 
of  antiquity  look  beyond  their  immediate  accomplishment,  or  that 
they  were  intended  to  pledge,  as  it  were,  Divine  Providence  to 
remote  ages  ;  their  accomplishment  is  to  be  sought,  and  will,  we 
assert,  invariably  be  found,  in  the  history  of  the  times.  Thus  with 
the  Assyrian,  or  rather  with  the  Persian  conquest,  the  reign  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs,  the  successors  of  Menes  and  Sesostris,  waai 
for  ever  terminated  ;  and  though  we  know  little  of  the  effects  of 
the  Assyrian  conquest,  no  conquered  monarchy,  probably,  was  ever 
so  degraded,  so  reduced  to  be  the  '  basest  of  kingdoms.'  as  Egypt 
was  by  the  mad  tyranny  of  Canibyses.  Head  the  account  in  Hero- 
dotus of  the  wanton  insults  of  the  Persian  conqueror  upon  the 
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leligion,  as  well  as  his  grinding  tyranny  over  the  people  in  Egypt, 
and  no  further  illustration  of  the  maledictkjris  of  Isaiah  *  or  Ezekiel 
will  be  rLcjoireil  by  ihe  sober  stiicleiil  oi  the  proplietic  writings. 

We  must  conclude  with  the  expression  of  our  biiiLere  regret  that 
Mr.  Beke  has  not  applied  his  talents  and  ingenuity  to  some  more 
profitable  purpose  :  we  would  speak  with  respect  of  both.  Though 
we  have  been  compelled  to  give  a  verdict  of  '  not  proven'  against 
every  plea  which  he  has  advanced  in  the  work  before  us,  we  trust 
that  in  no  instance  we  have  departed  from  the  urbanity  of  the 
scholar  or  the  charity  of  the  Christian.  We  would  hope  thai  tlie 
time  is  come  when  such  questions  may  be  debated  viilhout  liie 
slightest  tinge  of  polemic  acrimony  ;  and  though  our  author  must 
feel  some  natural  disappointment,  if  lie  shall  be  convinced  that  he 
has  wasted  much  vnluabie  time  upon  an  untenable  hypothesis,  in 
the  end  he  will  not  be  dissatisfied  at  our  friendly  and  temperate 
admonition,  which  would  strongly  urge  more  mature  consideration 
and  more  profound  inquiry,  before  he  veulures  to  publish  another 
volume  of  '  Origines  Biblicis.' 
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Art.  Xll. — Louis  Philippe  et  la  Conire-Eevolufion  de  J 830. 
Par  B.  Sarrans,  jeuue.     2  tomes.     Paris,  1834. 

WE  alluded  to  this  work  in  our  last  Number  as  a  formal  bill  of 
indictment  preferred  against  Louis  Philippe,  for  every  species 
of  political  aposlacy  and  of  private  ingratitude.  We  now  resume 
a  more  particular  consideration  of  the  work — not  with  the  ^iew  of 
entering  into  the  polemic  details  of  the  squabbles  between  the 
citizen-king  and  his  quondam  friends — with  which  our  readers 
are,  we  believe,  sufficiently  acquainted,  and  mny  be,  we  fear, 
somewhat  tired — but  for  the  purpose  of  recording  some  anec- 
dotical  facts  concerning  the  new  dynasty.  Though  we  are  far 
from  giving  implicit  credit  to  all  M.  Sarrans's  assertions — and, 
though  we  reject  the  whole  of  his  doctrines  and  most  of  his  rea- 
sonings, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  lie  has  made  out  his  case 
of  ingratitude  and  apostacy  against  Louis  Philippe :  but  he  has 
made  one  gieat,  and  in  every  sense,  radicnl  mistake — he  lays  the 
whole  blame  of  this  change  on  the  king,  wiieii,  in  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  it  belongs  to  the  persons  and  principles  which  the  king 
lias  been  forced  to  repudiate. 

Ad  homiiipm  M.  Sarraiis's  argument  is  conclusive; — ami  the 
answers  wliich  the  king  and  his  friends  have  attempted  are  miser- 
ably weak,  and  must  necessarily  be  so,  because  they  have  not  yet 

*  '  Ani]  th«  E);yp1iaris  will  I  ^ivt!  over  iiitii  ihu  huiiU  ol  u  cruel  lotd  ;  uud  a  fivic* 
king  iihitU  rule  over  them,  iiaitb  the  Lotd,  the  Lord  of  Hoiti.* — Iiaiah  xix.  4. 
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ihat  he  coiiki  tiol  liave  voliintceretf  an  intiigue  for  the  overthiow 
■  of  ihat  dynasty,  towards  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  loo  favour- 
I  able. 

I  On  another  point  AI.  Sarrans  is  equally  misinformed — he  says,— 
I  '  A  few  fJays  after  the  revolution  of  July,  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay, 
the  English  anihafssador,  received  from  Lord  Wellington  orders  to 
require  from  the  new  government  of  France  a  categorical  answer  as 
to  its  intentions  relative  to  Algiers.' 
And  to  this  he  adds  the  following  note  : — 

'  To  account  for  Lord  Wellington's  direct  intervention  in  a  matter 
L  •which  was   rather  in  the  department  of  tlie  Secretary  for  Foreign 
I  Affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  some  weeks  before  the  appearance 
l«f  the  Ordonnances,  M,  de  Polignac  had  sent  over  a  secret  agent  to  his 
P Grace,  to  communicate  confidentially  his  intended  measure,  and  to 
assure  him  that  the  expedition  to  Algiers  had  no  other  object  than  to 
produce  a  military  success,  which  might  re-act  favourably  on  the  pro- 
jected coup  rfV'tot'— p.  87. 

We  can  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert,  that  every  statement  and 
inference  in  this  note  is  absolutely  false,  and  without  even  a  co- 
lournble  pretence. 

Ail    the  world  knows,  because  it  has  been  published   in   the 

journals  aiut  in  the   parliamentary  debates  of  both  countries,  (our 

leaders  will  find  it  stated  in  the  Qitarlerly  Revieiv  for  July,  IS.'OS, 

vol.  xlix.  p.  524,)  that  the  Wellington  cabinet,  immediately  on  the 

accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  did  require  and  obtain  a  categorical 

answer  on  the  subject  of    Algiers — but  the   special    and   rlirext 

interference  of    the    Duke    himself  on    that    occasion,    and     the 

previous    commvnication    wilh    M.  de   Polignac    rcspeclinij     ifie 

ORBONNANCES,    are    absolute    falsehoods.       Our    readers     well 

know  that,  on   the  first  burst  of  the  events    of  July,  some    such 

conmuinity  of  councils  was   imputed  to  the   Duke  of  WeHingtoU 

and  M.  de  Polignac  by  their  respective  enemies — and  especially 

by  that  pattern  of  accuracy  and  candour,  Lord  Brougham — Liu  the 

trial  of  the  ex-ministry  in  Paris,  and  the  declaration  of  the  l>uke  of 

Wellington  in  Englanil,  hud,  we  thought,  dissijiatcd  that  culumny 

for  ever:  liowevcr,  as  M.  Sairaiis  has  thought  proper  to   repeat  it 

with  such  special  circumstances,  we  lake  upon  ourselves  to  assert, 

not  only  ikfd  there  was  no  unch  (rgf»f'  ^"'  ^^^'^^  f^'<'^^  "^as  not  any — 

eveii  the  dig/if e\f — rortfleiior  vfrb'tli(>""'^^'ii^oiion  ofM.  de  Folig' 

nac's  ficsign  made  to  Ihf  British  gnvenimcnf,  or  to  any  member  of 

it.      We  can  furlht.,-  state,  that  so  fearful  was  M.  de  PoVicv,,acof 

giving  ui.ibrage  to  his  own  jealous  cmn.trymen,  by  the  appearand*' 

oJ   any  niterconrse  with   the  Duke  of  Wellington,   that    x^^jtu  ^^^ 

left  LngtauH  with   the   scrrot  iulculion  of  accepting  ih^  .,,„,.p  of 


Prmdent  «1   U.e  Council  to  Charles  X.,  he  did  uol  ev^i^  JJ^^V 
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N^oi  one  of  hh  examples  ix  a  ca.ie  of  ppcrmje!  lie  confounds  the 
occasional  kiiif^hls  of  llie  Batli  matlealcoioimlioHs  wilh  llie  Jiioiiern 
Ordi'T  of  the  Balk.  He  enumerates  burunets  centuries  before  llie  title 
was  invented — and  even  imagines  tlvat  kni;;iuliooil,  llie  barouetcy, 
and  the  privy  councilj  confer  the  peerage!  We  wonder  that  of 
such  peerages — instead  of  a  listof  »mf,  he  did  not  enumerate  niue 
hundred  since  tlie  dose  of  the  sixfeenfh  ceittury,  wfiich,  it  secuis, 
according  to  M.  Sarrans's  new  'Art.  ds  veri/ivr  Ics  Daies,^  was 
about  14ti4 — a  century  and  a  half  earlier  thiiii  tlie  vtdgar  reckoin- 
iiig.  When  M.  Sarrans  exhibits  such  serious  and  such  ridicu- 
loua  ignorance  about  one  part  of  Iris  subject,  we  naturully  feel 
some  suspicion  as  to  ids  truijtworthine.ss  in  others  ;  nnd  nltliotigh 
we  may  presume  that  he  knows  a  little  more  of  France  llian  lie 
does  of  England,  we  confess,  that  if  we  had  not  some  other  evi- 
dence tliau  his  own  for  most  of  his  statements,  we  should  not 
have  paid  them  much  attenlion,  But  the  truth  is,  that  Sanans 
derives  all  his  importance  from  his  connexion  with  Lafayette  and 
his  party, — -whose  views  he  deveiopes — whose  cause  he  advocates 
— and  wliose  statements  he  records.  It  is  not  Sairans  that  we 
trust,  but  Lafayette,  Lafitte,  Dupont,  and  Odillun  Bariot,  all  of 
whom  appear  to  have  contributed  to  this,  even  mure  directly 
than  to  his  former  work  ;  these  volumes  contain  a  letter  from 
each  of  these  persons,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  ac- 
credit the  book;  and  in  truth  all  theficls  of  the  book /elate  to 
them,  or  rather  to  Louis  Philippe  in  liis  intercourse  with  them, 
AL  Sarrans  has  also  been  at  the  putiis  to  hunt  up  some  old  publi- 
cations, and  he  has  been  furnished  vith  some  ori-jinal  documents, 
and  from  all  these  sources  has  collected  a  mass  of  anecdotes 
relative  to  the  personal  and  political  life  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  which  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  true  in  substance,  though 
the  commentaries  of  M.  Sarrans  are  deeply  liucluud  with  paity 
prejudice  and  personal  animosity.  These  we  shall  eiidtavour  to 
put  aside,  and  to  cjdiihit  to  our  readers  die  real  character  of  Louis 
Philippe,  which,  like  most  other  real  characters,  will  be  found  to 
be  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad — of  something  to  be  approved — 
something  lo  be  censured — a  good  deal  to  be  pitied,  as  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature — and  mucii  to  be  forgiven,  as  arising  from 
the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances, 

M.  Sarratis  sets  out  by  showing  thai  his  Majesty  began  life  as 
a  Jacobin — his  lirst  political  declaration  was  in  the  strung  and 
homely  designation  of  himself  as  '  Louis  Hhilippe  Ei/itlif(',  by 
mi.v/ortujie  it  French  jirince,  hut  b\j  choice  a  Jacoltm  lo  hin  fingers' 
ends.*  This  general  thesis  AL  Sarrans  eliicidutcs  by  extracts 
from  ajouinal  kept  by  the  Duke  de  Charlres  in  1790  and 
17yi|  and  which,  having  been  lost  or  forgotten  when  he  emigrated, 

was 
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was  soon  after  published  in  Paris.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  celebrated  Madame  de  Geiilis,  in  addition  to  the  education 
of  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  became  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  education  of  M.  de  Chartres  and  his  two  brothers, 
under  the  masculine  title  of  aovemor;  and  certainly  as  regarded 
mere  education,  she  justitied  the  singular  confidence  whidi  was 
placed  in  her :  never  had  any  experiment  a  severer  trial,  or,  we  will 
add,  a  more  successful  result.  The  early  education  of  Louis 
Philippe,  as  experience  has  shown,  not  only  fitted  him  for  the 
respectable  and  honourable  maintenance  of  the  station  to  which 
be  was  born,  but  afforded  him  support  and  consolation  iu  deep 
and  unexpected  adversity ;  and  now,  in  an  equally  unexpected 
elevation,  enables  him  to  fulfil  with  vigour  and  intelligence  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  awful  duties. 

'  How  often' — says  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  allusion  to  the  trials  and 
privations  to  which  the  young  prince  was  exposed  after  his  escape 
from  France—'  How  often,  since  his  misfortunes,  have  I  applauded 
myself  for  the  education  I  had  given  him — for  having  taught  him 
the  principal  modem  languages — for  having  accustomed  him  to  wait 
on  himself — to  despise  all  kinds  of  effeminacy  {tnolloK) — to  sleep 
habitually  on  a  wooden  bed,  with  no  covering  but  a  mat — to  expose 
himself  to  heat,  cold,  and  rain — to  accustom  himself  to  fatigue  by 
daily  and  violent  exercise,  and  by  walking  ten  or  fifteen  miles  with 
leaden  soles  to  his  shoes — and,  finally,  for  having  given  him  the  taste 
and  habit  of  travelling.  He  had  lost  all  that  he  had  inherited  from 
birth  and  fortune — nothing  remained  but  what  he  had  received  from 
nature  and  me  ! ' — Mem.  de  GenlU,  iv.  203. 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  Madame  de  Genlis  endeavoured 
to  teach  her  royal  pupils  to  examine  and  regulate  their  own 
mind  and  conduct  was  the  keeping  a  journal ;  and  it  is  to  a 
portion  of  a  journal  so  kept — extending  from  the  autumn  of  1790 
to  the  summer  of  1791 — that  M.  Sarrans  refers.  This  journal 
certainly  affords  some  very  piquant  contrasts — the  prince  turned 
Jacobin  is  striking  enough,  but  the  Jacobin  turned  king  is  still 
more  so. 

M.  Sarrans,  of  course,  quotes  no  more  than  serves  his  own 
purpose — he  quotes  nothing  that  can  do  the  king  credit,  and  once 
or  twice,  by  an  omission,  makes  the  passage  look  worse  than  it 
really  is.  We  happen  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  little  work,  and 
as  it  is  rare,  and  has  never,  we  believe,  been  translated,  we  think 
our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  possess  it  in  extenso — particularly 
as,  amidst  the  deluge  of  French  memoirs  with  which  vie  have 
been  lately  inundated,  this  curious  little  piece  has  been  carefully 
suppressed.  Nay,  in  the  laboured  apologetical  life  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  that  /t&era{,but  most  flimsy  and  false  publication,  the 
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Wiographie  det  Cnnfemporalwi,  it  is  not  even  alluded  to.  The 
fart  is,  that  the  Liberals  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  hush  tip 
this  publication,  for  llie  same  reason  tliat  they  vow  quote  it — 
namef}',  because  they  tliink  it  does  no  credit  to  him^ — so  long  their 
idol,  and  now  their  bfife  noirft.  We,  on  the  contrary,  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  does  liiin  no  discredit,  and  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve it  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  truth.  The  facts  may  be  of 
little  historical  value  ;  many  of  the  details  are  itisignilicant  aiul 
puerile,  as  may  be  well  expected,  when  we  remind  our  readers 
that  the  author  was  only  seventeen  when  the  journal  was  kept; 
but  it  aflords  many  interesting  traits  of  personal  character,  and 
must  be,  at  all  events,  curious,  as  the  first  chnpfer,  written  by  his 
oicn  hand,  of  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  whatever  be  his  ultimate 
destiny,  has  already  secured  a  prominent  place  iu  the  history  of 
this  most  evenlful  age. 

We  must  introduce  this  jouriinl  by  a  few  preliminary  explana- 
tions, and  we  shall  occasionally  intersperse  observations  on  some 
prominent  passages,  and  subjoin  a  few  foot-notes. 

The  journal  begins  witli  the  entrance  of  the  young  Duke  de 
Chartres  into  llie  Jacobin  Club — an  event  of  considerable  im- 
portance iu  a  public  view,  as  marking  his  father's  adhesion  to  the 
principles  of  that  society,  and  which  was  also  the  occasion  of 
serious  family  dissensions.  The  Jacobins,  we  find,  were  so  much 
pleased  at  seeitig  the  Duke  de  Charlres  amongst  them,  that  they 
presented  him  a  formal  address,  of  which  the  first  sentence  is 
curious  : — '  Sir,  we  congratulate  ourselves  !  Should  we  not  also 
congratulate  you  ?  You  have  beeu  our  prince — you  are  now  our 
colleague,'  &c.  Signed'  Manuel,  president ;  Lepage,  secretary.' 
(Chroitique  de  Paris,  ]9th  Nov.  ITDO.)  But  that  which  was  a 
matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Jacobins,  was  a  somce  of  deep 
afHiction  to  ins  amiable  and  excellent  mother,  and  became  the 
immediate  cause  of  an  open  rupture  between  her  and  Madame 
de  Genlis — -by  "Ahose  counsels  that  princess  believed  that  lier  son 
had  taken  this  unhappy  and  degrading  step.  Madame  de  Uenlis, 
in  her  Memoirs,  attributes  it  solely  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself  j 
but  it  is,  we  think,  clear  that  she  must  share  the  responsibility. 
We  have  the  young  duke's  evideuce,  that  his  father  only  approved 
his  own  proposition  ;  and  we  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  (his 
too-docile  and  over-aft'ectionale  pupil  would  never  have  thought 
of  making  such  a  proposition  withont  Madame  dc  Genils's  previous 
concurrence; — her  husband,  M.  de  Sillery,  proposed  him — Aer  per- 
sonal friends,  and  the  attendants  whom  she  had  placed  about  hiui, 
all  became  members  also.  When,  in  a  year  or  two  after,  she,  with 
her  niece  and  Pamela,  accompanied  MaHemniaelle  d'(Jrlcans  to 
England,  lliey  designated  themselves  '  lex  (juuire  emiijrecs  Javobineai.' 
K  {Corrtspondanct 
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(Correapondam:*  de  d'OrUan$,  ii.  90.)  In  short,  it  is  clear  that  she 
countenanced,  and  probably  advised  her  pupil's  entry  into  the 
Jacobin  Club— which,  however,  as  she  justly  observes,  had  not, 
at  this  period,  attained  its  subsequent  ferocity  and  infamy.  There 
is  another  circumstance  in  this  affair,  which  corroborates  the 
opinion  that  the  plunges  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  into  the  suc- 
cessive depths  of  democracy  were  chiefly  prompted  by  moral 
cowardice — the  Duke  de  Chartres  became  Jacobin  at  the  moment 
of  that  violent  excitement  which  followed  the  duel  of  Messrs.  de 
Castries  and  Lameth ;  but  the  father  himself  did  not  become  a 
member  of  the  club  till  the  commotion  occasioned  by  the  flight 
of  the  king,  when,  not  without  some  demur,  he  was  admitted. 
(Journal  des  Jacobins,  23d  June,  1790.)  Again — it  was  amidst 
the  massacre  of  the  lOth  of  August  that  he  solicited  the  change  of 
his  name  to  Egalite.  We  say  moral  cowardice,  for  he  shoM'ed 
more  than  once,  and  particularly  at  his  last  hour,  personal  firmness. 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  from  the  little-known  relation  of 
an  eye-witness  the  account  of  bis  last  hours.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1793,  he  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and,  after  a  mock  trial,  condemned  to  death,  on  a  series  of  charges, 
of  all  of  which  he  was  notoriously  guiltless.  He  treated  the  dread- 
ful mockery  with  contempt,  and  begged,  as  an  only  favour,  that 
the  sentence  might  be  executed  without  delay  :  the  bloody  in- 
dulgence was  granted,  and  he  was  led,  at  four  o'clock,  when  the 
daylight  was  almost  failing,  from  the  court  to  the  scaffold. 

'  I  confess,*  says  the  editor  of  the  Correspondanee  de  dOrleans,  '  I 
had  the  barbarous  curiosity  to  see  him  go  to  execution  ;  I  took  my 
station  opposite  his  palace,  that  I  might  observe  the  effect  which,  at 
his  last  moments,  these  scenes  of  former  splendour  and  enjoyment 
might  have  on  him.  The  crowd  was  immense,  and  aggravated,  by 
its  reproaches  and  insults,  the  i^ony  of  the  sufferer.  The  fatal  cart 
advanced  at  so  slow  a  pace,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  prolong  his  torments.  There  were  many  other  victims  iii  the 
same  cart ;  they  were  all  bent  double,  pale,  and  stupified  by  horror : 
Orleans  alone — a  striking  contrast — stood  upright,  his  head  elevated, 
his  countenance  full  .of  its  natural  colour,  with  all  the  firmness  of 
innocence.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  cart  was  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  his  palace  ;  I  saw  him  run  his  eyes  over  the  building  with  the 
tranquil  air  of  a  master,  who  should  be  examining  whether  it  required 
any  additional  ornament  or  repair.  This  air  was,  no  doubt,  studied 
and  put  on — I,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  could  see  that  it  was ;  it 
was  even  said  that  he  had  prepared  himself  for  it  by  wine ;  but,  with 
all  that,  I  was  astonished — I  am  still  astonished  to  think  how  such 
a  man  as  d'0rl6ans  could,  by  any  means,  have  subdued  his  natural 
character,  and  worked  himself  up  to  such  an  appearance  of  courage 
and  tranquillity.' 

We 
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We  return  from  this  digression  to  obHcrve,  that  aa  to  the  rupture 
bctvvKeii  tlie  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  Madmiie  de  Geulis,  the  lutter, 
in  her  Memoirs, does  tardj  and  rather  reluctant,  but  yet  complete, 
justice  to  the  former. 

'  The  cause,  says  she,  *  of  the  Duchess's  coldness  towards  me  was 
evidently  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  jiolitica  of  the  day  ;  and  I  am 
now  ready  to  acknowledge  that  her  fears  which,  at  the  time,  appeared 
to  me  so  exage^erated,  and  even  so  unjust,  were  but  too  well  founded, 
S/te  did  not  permit  her  imagination  to  lead  her  astray; — she  did  not 
abandon  herself  to  romantic  visions — /it'r  judginent,  alas  !  was  better 
tlian  niine.^ — Mhn  de  Gen.,  iv.  SI. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  state  of  the  family, 
which  will  tend  to  explain  some  tilings  that  might  be  otherwise 
obsctircj  we  proceed  lo  the  Journal  itself. 


Journal  of  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  de  Chartres. 

'Sard  Oct.  1790. — 1  dined  at  Mousseaux* — next  day  ray  father 
having  approved  my  anxious  wishes  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  M.  de  Sillery  proposed  me  on  Friday. 

'  Slid  Nov.  —  I  was  yesterday  admitted  to  the  Jacobins,  and  much 
applauded^r  returned  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  that  they  n-ere 
so  good  as  to  give  me,  and  I  assured  them  that  1  should  never  deviate 
from  the  sacred  duties  of  a  good  patriot  and  a  good  citizen. 

'  3rd  Nov. — I  was  this  morning  at  the  National  Assembly — in  the 
eventngat  the  Jacobins,  where  I  was  put  on  the  Committee  of  Pre- 
sentations, that  is  on  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  candidates. 
Tins  committee  meets  every  Tlmrsday.  I  requested  one  of  ray  col- 
lean^iea  to  express  ray  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  to-morrow. 

*  Chdtcau  Neuf,i  7th  Nov. — Attended  mass  ;  tiiey  did  not  offer  us 
incense,l  my  grandfather  insisting  on  exact  obedience  to  the  decrees 
ofthe  National  Assembly.  If  they  iiad  attempted  tooiferme  tlie  incense, 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  allow  it.  Messrs.  de  Gilbert,  father  and 
sou,  dined  here  to-day  ;  the  son  is  seventeen  and  a  lialf,  and  very 
stendy, — very  civil  and  very  amiable  ;  althniigh  his  father  and  all  bis 
family  are  aristocrats,  he  is  nevertheless  a  great  patriot,  which  bus 

won  my  heart So  my  trip  to  I'hSlteau  Neuf  is  over.    We  shall 

set  off  to-night  at  eleven.  Although  I  have  been  very  happy  to  pass 
tliis  time  with  my  mother  and  my  grandfather,  I  have  felt  great  pain 
in  separating  myself  from  those  with  whom  1  have  lived  so  long,  and 
particularly  my  Friejid  [Mtidame  tic  Genlis],  whom  I  shall  alwayH 
consider  as  a  second  mother — aiid  my  brother  [tin:  Duke  tie  Mont' 
pensierl  from  whom  [  had  never  been  separated  before.  I  have  felt 
deeply,  in  the  course  of  this  little  journey,  how  dear  everj'thing  at 

•  A  villa  vi  Ihe  Duke  of  Orleaiit,  so  ctose  to  Paris,  oa  Ihe  niirth-WMl,  u  to  I'o 
within  the  U'iiUs, 

t  A  ciMuitry  seat  of  his  (frandlHlher,  the  Duke  ilc  Penthievre. 
J   Umki  Ihe  old  church  ru^inie,  inceiiiic  was  preseuted  lo  ptrsons  of  h\g}\  rank — ■ 
kiud  ut'  Icuddl  huuaux  which  wu  abolished,  in  the  gcui-ral  abulttiun  of  ikll  feudal  t ijjitls. 
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Be11cc}iasse  is  to  me,  and  how  painful  it  would  be  to  me  to  be  long 
away  from  it.' 

Madame  de  Genlis,  then  called  Madame  de  Sillery,  is  throughout 
the  Journal  designated  empliatically  as  tny  friend  (mon  amie).  She 
resided  in  a  convent  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  called  Belle- 
chasse,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  erected  a  pavilion  for  the 
residence  of  her  and  his  daughter  Mademoiselle  Adelaide — thither 
the  young  men  used  to  come  every  day  to  receive  the  instruction 
of  their  Governor.  We  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, once  for  all,  that  the  romantic  attachment  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe for  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the  passionate  expressions  of 
fondness  which,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  he  employs,  might 
create  a  surmise  that  he  felt  for  her  more  than  filial  affection,  but 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  any  such  suspicion  ;  the  fact  is  noto- 
riously otherwise,  as  might  be  proved,  if  it  were  necessary,  by  some 
very  nuiva  confessions  in  the  course  of  the  Journal.  We  here  see, 
and  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  that  the  young  duke  laments,  as 
so  much  time  lost,  his  occasional  visits  to  his  mother,  who — not- 
withstanding his  visible  indifference  for  her  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  friend — continued  to  treat  him  with  all  the  affection  and  atten- 
tion that  she  was  allowed  to  show  him.  In  reading,  however,  his 
extravagant  expressions  concerning  his  friend,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Journal  was  intended  for  her  future  inspection,  and 
that  the  youth  would  naturally  write  in  a  way  that  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  her.  This  will  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
excessive  fondness  he  professes  for  her,  and  will  also  explain  the 
choice  of  topics,  &c. ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
felt  for  her  the  M'armest  gratitude  and  affection. 

♦  7th  Nov. — I  forgot  to  say,  that  however  happy  I  should  have  been 
to  return  with  my  mother^  I  opposed  her  coming  back  with  me,  as  she 
seemed  rather  unwell.  I  should  have  come  in  the  cabriolet  with 
Gardanne  ;  but  she  preferred  travelling  all  night  to  return  with  me, — 
besides,  she  can  sleep  in  a  carriage. 

'  Paris,  9th  Nov. — We  left  Chiteau  Neuf  at  eleven  at  night,  and 
arrived  at  Bellechasse  at  ten  next  day.  I  got  on  horseback  at  Anger- 
ville,  nine  leagues  off ;  it  was  still  dark,  and  I  rode  to  Paris.  In  the 
evening  I  attended  the  Jacobins.  They  appointed  me  Censor  (they  do 
the  duty  of  ushers).  As  the  hall  is  much  too  small  to  contain  the 
•  Friends  of  the  Constitution,' — [<A«  formal  title  of  the  Club,  which 
derived  its  popular  name  from  meeting  at  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins,'] 
— whose  numbers  increase  daily,  a  committee  was  named  to  look  out 
for  another  place.  They  were  discussing  the  king's  household  troops. 
M.  Mathieu  de  Miranbal  (a  young  man)  spoke  particularly  well.  I 
learned  that  I  had  been  named  one  of  a  deputation  to  convey  to  the 
National  Assembly  the  proposition  relative  to  the  Tenuis  Court.* 

•    '  10th 

*  A  bombastic  address  from  the  Jacobins  to  the  National  Assembly,  for  a  due 
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'  lOth  Nov. — Yesterday  ray  father  sent  for  me,  received  me 
most  kindly,  and  gave  me  fifty  louis,  of  which  I  gave  my  brother 
ten.  My  father  desired  me  to  call  on  Madame  de  Lamhalle — 
I  went  directly ;  and  from  her  to  the  Assembly,  and  from  that,  with 
my  father's  ap])robatioti,to  tlinewiih  M.  Bonne-Carrere,  who  had  been 
spokesman  of  the  deputation  to  the  Assembly.  He  had  invited  the 
whole  deputation  and  several  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  dinner 
was  very  gay,  very  patriotic,  and  very  decent. 

'  1 1th  Nov. — At  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  M.  Biauzat  moved  that 
the  committees  of  the  constitution  and  of  military  affairs  should  unite 
to  prepare  a  decree  on  the  composition  of  the  kiujf's  guard  of  honour, 
M.  de  Beauharnois  proposed  that  the  kitig  should  ficver  command  the 
troops  inperxon.  M.  Malouet  opposed  both  these  motions.  Alexander 
Lameth  complained  that  the  friends  of  liberty  were  always  repre- 
sented as  the  enemies  of  the  king-.  On  this  the  lilacki  [royfl/isff] 
cried  "  Yes,  yes,  and  'tis  true,"  and  the  Cote  Gauche  "  Nu,  no — tlie 
true  friends  of  the  king  are  those  who  have  destroyed  the  ci-devant 
clergy  and  the  parliaments — 'tis  they  who  have  delivered  the  nation 
from  all  the  tyrannies  under  which  we  had  so  long  groaned."  The 
CStt:  Gauche  and  the  galleries  applauded  violently.  I  joined  in  the 
applause.  M.  de  Cassigny  Juigne,  deputy  of  the  Var,  and  M.  de  ta 
C'heze,  who  sat  near  him,  appealed  to  the  President  that  I  should  be 
turned  out  for  having  dared  to  applaud.  The  President  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders — I  continued  my  applause,  and  then  took  up  my  opera- 
glass  to  see  who  were  the  two  members  who  had  noticed  me.  Thei'e 
was  a  cry  of"  Down  with  the  opera-glass!"  but  [  did  not  take  it  down 
tiil  I  had  well  seen  and  distinguished  them.  Thence  I  went  to 
dinner  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  in  the  evening  to  my  committee  at 
the  Jacobins,  where  I  announced  [^denounced 7']  to  the  committee  that 
a,  person  lately  admitted  by  the  committee,  and  now  standing  for 
election  by  the  society  (M.  Meeke),  was  concerned  in  an  aristocratic 
paper  called  La  Gazette  Gen^rale.  He  was  in  consequence  adjourned 
sine  die.' 

We  are  afraid  tliat  lliis  passage  is  one  of  the  least  creditable  to 
llie  writer  lliyt  llie  Journal  contains.  M,  Mecke  seems  lo  have 
been  a  pcrMMi  attached  to  fiis  education.  Madame  de  Genlis, 
when  iiicnlcatiiig  on  him  his  duty  towuiUs  liis  attendants,  says, — 
*  You  sliould  confer  on  Messrs.  Myis  and  Meeke — if  hfi  skould  re- 
main with  you — and  your  oilier  mastei^i  aiitl  attendants,  any  favour 
in  your  power.' — (Mem.  de  Genlis,  vol.  iii.  p.  '284.)  M.  Myris 
was  his  dravvitig-niaster,  who  coulintied  attached  to  liini,  and  for 
his  conduct  at  Jeniappes  was  made  a  ilicf  de  brigade — of  him  we 
shall  hear  more  hereafter;  but  poor  M.  Meeke,  as  Madame  de 
Genlis  suspected,  seems  lo  hare  (luilied  him — probably  on  ac- 
count of  politics — and  the  '  favour'   which,  in  pursuance  of  Mn- 

commitinunition  of  the  c«l«brut«d  odth  ia  the  Teuuu  Cuurt,  at  VenaiUus. — See  Jlom'' 
/Mr,  9th  Nov.  1790, 

dame 
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dame  de  Genlis's  considerate  ad«ice,  he  seems  to  have  conferred 
on  him,  was  a  denunciation  to  the  Jacobins.  We  learn  from  a 
subsequent  entry,  S6th  November,  that  Meeke  appealed  against 
the  justice  of  this  denunciation — but  had  it  been  ever  so  just,  it 
was  not  the  Duke  of  Chartres  who  should  have  made  it 

'  16th  Nov. — At  the  Jacobins — I  rose  to  speak,  and  said,  that  I  had 
had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  last  year  (though  under  age)  into  the 
Philanthropic  Society.  This  society  was  in  the  habit  of  distributing 
100.000  (4000/.)  per  annum,  but  this  year  the  funds  had  fallen  oflF  by 
one-half,  because  several  very  affluent  persons  had  retired  under  pre- 
tence that  the  Revolution  prevents  their  contributing  four  louis  a 
year.  In  this  they  have  two  objects — the  first  to  discredit  the  Revo- 
lution for  having  destroyed  so  good  an  institution  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
make  it  enemies  of  all  the  poor  whose  pensions  should  be  thus  stopped, 
by  saying,  "  It  is  the  Revolution  deprives  you  of  your  bread."  I  said 
I  thought  that  it  w&s  worthy  of  the  club  to  support  the  Philanthropic 
Society,  and  I  invited  all  who  could  afford  four  louis  a  year  to  belong 
to  it,  and  those  who  could  not,  to  contribute  what  they  could  afford. 
I  was  much  applauded,  and,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Faydel,  a  subscript 
tion  which  had  been  raised  a  month  ago,  for  a  poor  man  who  had  re- 
fused it,  was  transferred  to  the  Philanthropic  Society. 

*  17th  Nov.— I  was  yesterday  at  the  National  Assembly — the  ques- 
tion was  about  Avignon.  I  had  forgotten  to  take  paper  with  me 
which  prevented  my  making  notes. 

'  19th  Nov. — ^This  evening  at  the  play  to  see  [  Voltaire's]  Brutus — the 
audience  made  many  allusions.  When  Brutus  says, "  Give  me,  ye  gods^ 
death  rather  than  slavery,"  the  house  rang  with  shouts  of  applause — 
great  waving  of  hats.  It  was  magnificent.  Another  line  ended  with 
these  words — "free  and  without  a  king."*  Some  applause  was  heard,  in 
which  neither  I  nor  any  one  in  our  box  joined.  Then  there  was  a  cry  of 
"  God  save  the  king  ;"  but  it  being  observed  that  this  cry  was  uncon- 
stitutional, they  substituted  that  triple  cry,  which  sounds  so  sweet  in 
patriot  ears — "  God  save  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king,"  and  Five 
la  liberie.  It  %vas  clear  from  all  that  passed  that  the  patriots  had  a 
great  majority  over  the  aristocrats;  three  or  four  of  these  latter  would 
have  applauded  some  congenial  allusions,  but  they  were  reduced  to 
silence. 

*  20th  Nov. — Last  night  at  the  Jacobins,  M.  Pujot,  an  apothecary, 
and  an  exct-Uent  patriot,  had  lent  a  friend  his  card  of  admission — he 
was  suspended,  according  to  a  rule,  which  every  one  signs  on  admis- 
sion, excluding  members  who  shall  lend  their  cards,  but  M.  Pujot  had 
not  read  it.  I  solicited  the  indulgence  of  the  club  for  this  patriot, 
and  he  got  his  card  again.  1  missed  the  reading  [of  the  proces  ver- 
bal] because  I  could  not  come  till  nine  o'clock,  having  been  detained 

*  M.  Sairans  has  rather  uncauilidly  suppressed  all  the  rest  of  this  article.  It  is 
evident  that  he  wishes  to  leave  an  impressiun  as  if  Louis  Philippe  had  applauded 
'  free  and  without  a  king  /'  but  as  he  expressly  states  that  neither  he  nor  bis  company 
did  so,  Sarraag  is  guilty  of  a  misrepresentation. 
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a"t  the  National  Asserably  liy  the  politeness  of  M.  Grouvelle,  who  was 
to  read  an  address  at  the  bar,  and  requested  me  to  stop  to  hear  it — 
the  address  seemed  to  me  fine,  but  rather  long.  1  wish  he  had  said 
some.thing^  of  religion.*  This  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  1  attended  at 
the  hospital  of  the  Hfltel  Dieu,  to  see  the  patients  dressed  and  to  learn 
to  dress.  I  returned  at  a  quarter  past  eight.  I  dined  at  the  Palais 
Royal  with  my  father. 

'  24th  Nov. — Another  delicrhtful  day  at  Bellechasse,  This  morn- 
ing' we  attended  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  ;  I  visited  and  bled  some  patients.' 

We  find  in  the  Fieiich  papers  that  Louis  Pliilippe  has  had  recent 
occasion  to  exercise  this  very  useful  but  unusual  accomplishiiientof 
being  able  to  bleed.  When  he  was  lately  travelling  in  Normandy, 
oueol  his  postilions  had  a  very  severe  fall,  and  was  senseless.  I'he 
king,  lo  the  great  astonishment  of  his  attendants  and  the  specta- 
tors, jumped  from  the  carriage,  pulled  out  a  lancet,  and  bled  the 
poor  fellow  with  skill  and  success.  This  was  one  of  Madame  de 
Geiilis's  practical  items  of  education. 

'  25th  Nov. — After  dinner  to  the  Jacobins — I  was  the  first  who 
arrived.  They  gave  me  some  letters  from  the  country  to  abstract — for, 
except  the  letters  be  very  interesting,  they  only  read  abstracts.  One 
of  the  abstracts  (not  one  of  mine)  was  in  these  terms  :  "A  letter  from 
the  society  at  Foix  inclosed  a  copy  of  an  address  to  the  king,  and 
states  a  fact  against  M.  Lambert,  the  comptroller-generai."  The  ad- 
dress itself  was  now  called  for,  and  found  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  old 
regime — "your  kingdom — your  faithful  xubject.i,  who  would  shed  their 
blood  for  your  sacred  person."  This  was  received  with  mnrmnns,  in 
which  I  took  no  part.  A  niemt>er  of  the  National  Assembly  for 
Foi.t  endeavoured  to  justify  M.  Lambert,  and  said  that  we  should 
excuse  the  old-fashioned  style  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  so  remote, 
that  public  spirit  had  not  yet  made  its  way  amongst  them,  but  that 
they  loved  and  blessed  the  constitution.  On  my  proposition,  supported 
by  some  other  members,  the  club  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
got  tq  Bellecha-'ise  at  a  few  minutes  past  eight. 

'  SBth  Nov. — I  went  this  morning  to  the  Hotel  Dieu — the  next  time 
I  shall  dress  the  patients  myself.  Yesterday  I  was  to  have  dined  at 
Villoni's,  No.  17,  Place  des  Victoires,  at  nine  livres  a  head;  Messrs. 
Barnave,  Laraeth,  Noailles,  Mirabeau,  Sillery,  &c.,  who  were  to  have 
been  of  the  party,  did  not  go,  because  M.  Brissot,  who  had  so  grossly 
calumniated  M.  Barnave,  and  called  him  *'  a  tool  of  tyranny,"  was  to 
be  there.  Instead,  therefore,  of  that,  I  went  to  dine  at  Mousscaux, 
wlitre  were  Madame  de  BufFon,  and  another  lady,  and  Messieurs 
Valkif  rs,  St.  Fare,  Belsunce,  d'Henencourt,  and  Sheldon.  After  din- 
ner they  began  to  play  cards,  on  which  I  went  away  to  the  Jacobins 
— 1  called  the  attention  of  the  club  to  the  letter  which  M.  Meeke  [xee 
avle.  Will  Nuv.']  had  published  in  "  Carra  and  Mercier's  Journal."     I 

*  It  rluea  not  apjicar  what  this  addrcMS  was— probably  about  the  civil  coDStilulion 
oFthu  cltTgy,  whu-hwas  at  that  time  under  diuusii ton. 
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was  asked  if  I  answered  for  the  truth  of  his  statements  ;  I  said  no.  I 
returned  to  Bellechasse  at  three-quarters  after  eight. 

'  S7th  Nor. — I  was  last  nif^ht  at  the  Assembly — there  was  an  enor- 
mous crowd.  M.  Voidel  made  a  speech  on  the  obstacles  which  the 
bishops,  the  chapters,  and  some  of  the  parochial  clergy  throtir  in  the  way 
of  the  execution  of  the  decrees  on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
by  their  protests  and  declarations.  He  stated  amongst  others  tho 
conduct  of  a  parish  priest  near  Peronne,  who,  not  satisfied  with  exciting 
the  people  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  excited  them  to  n&ssacre 
the  tux-gatherers.  I  had  taken  notes  of  the  whole  discussion  to  write 
it  out  here,  but,  as  I  am  three  days  in  arrear,  it  is  impossible. 

'  1st  Dec.  1790. — I  dined  yesterday  with  my  grandfather  {tite  Duke 
de  Pentliihre]  at  the  Hdtel  de  Toulouse  ;  my  mother  dined  there  too  ; 
I  returned  to  Bellechasse  at  a  quarter  past  four.  Though  I  am  de- 
lighted at  dining  frequently  with  my  mother,  yet  all  does  not  go  as  I 
had  hoped.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  continue  my  studies  almost 
without  interruption,  but  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  am  sincerely  grieved 
at  it :  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  I  can  give  but  three  to  my  beloved 
Bellechasse — this  distresses  me  very  much.' 

Here  we  see  the  Duke  does  not  lament  the  days  spent  at  the 
Jacobins,  nor  tlie  dinners  at  the  Palais  Royal,  or  the  Place  Ven- 
ddme,  but  is  greatly  distressed  at  the  loss  of  two  hours  in  dining 
with  his  mother. 

*  Snd  Dec. — I  went  yesterday  morning  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu — I  dressed 
two  patients,  and  gave  one  six  and  the  other  three  iivres.  Dined  at 
Bellechasse,  and  went  early  to  the  Jacobins  ;  we  had  to  elect  a  presi' 
dent  and  secretary.  I  voted  for  MM.  de  Mirabeau  and  Beauharnais,  who 
had  the  majority  of  votes.  M.  Barnave  spoke  exceedingly  well  on  the 
club  which  calls  itself  the  representatives  of  the  National  Guards  of 
France — M.  de  Lafayette  had  granted  them  the  right  of  sending  two 
of  their  members  everyday  to  attend  the  king — they  solicited  the  same 
indulgence  at  the  National  Assembly.  M.  fiarnave  showed  how  im- 
politic it  would  be  to  allow  the  National  Guards  to  become  a  body 
apart,  and  that  the  soldiers  should  not  be  separated  from  the  citizens, 
&c.     I  was  named  Censor. 

'  Srd  Dec. — 1  dined  yesterday  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  afterwards 
attended  the  committee  of  presentations  at  the  Jacobins.  I  en- 
dorsed the  proposals  of  M.  Lecouppey,*  Gonad,  and  Alyon.  I 
also  endorsed  those  of  Messrs.  Henezct  and  Issonrah.  I  had  in- 
quired about  the  first,  and  the  result  was  favourable  to  him.  The 
second  was  recommended  to  me  by  M.  Myris,  who  answers  for  his 
patriotism.  M.  Bonne-Carrere  read  from  a  committee  the  project  of 
a  regulation  for  the  proceedings  of  the  club.  One  article  was,  that 
no  one  should  be  admitted  under  the   age  of  twenty-one,   except 

*  'To  teach  my  pupils  Greek,  I  have  attached  to  their  cttablishment  of  education 
M.  Lecouppey,  an  excellent  Gtecma.'—Mim.  de  Gen.  iii.  324.  M.  Gonad  appears 
to  have  been  his  medical  attendant. 
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under  particular  circumstances.  I  proposed  eighteen — saying,  that 
at  eighteen  one  was  quite  equal  to  understand  our  discussions — 
that  the  club,  having  no  legal  character,  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a  school,  where  young  men  should  learn  betimes  to  overcome 
their  natural  timidity,  and  fit  themselves  for  one  day  defending  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  nation  from  the  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly, 
My  reasons  were  not  convincin;^,  and  my  amendment  was  rejected, 
I  then  said  that  I  had  had  a  kind  of  personal  interest  in  the  amend- 
ment, because  my  brother — [M.  cle  Montpensier  was  now  but  Jifleen} 
— desired  ardently  to  enter  tlie  club,  and  that  this  rule  would  postpone 
him  for  along-  time.  M.  Collol  d'Herbois  told  me  that  it  should  not 
affect  him — that  w?ien  one  had  received  an  education  like  ours,  he  fell 
into  the  provided  case  of  exception.*  I  returned  to  Bellechasse  at  three- 
quarters  past  eight.  This  morning  I  have  been  to  the  Hotel  Dieu 
and  dressed  patients. 

'  eth  Dec. — I  dined  to-day  at  the  Palais  Royal  with  my  brother 
and  sister.-|-  After  dinner  M.  de  Cubieres  showed  some  experiments 
in  optics ;  during  this  time  I  went  out  with  Edward, J  and  went  to 
the  house  of  one  Bailly,  a  bookseller.  I  told  him  and  his  wife  that  I 
greatly  protected  Topin,  that  I  could  answer  for  his  good  conduct  and 
good  principles;  that  be  had  heen  for  six  years  in  love  with  their 
daughter,  and  that  I  hoped  they  wotild  consent  to  the  match.  To 
which  there  being  no  difficulty,  i  gave  Topin  the  key  of  the  room 
[to  lei  himself  in"],  and  got  back  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
M.  de  Cubiere's  optics.  We  returned  to  Bellechasse  at  six  o'clock; 
we  found  there  Messrs.  Voidel  and  Volney,  who  remained  till  nine; 
'tis  impossible  to  be  more  agreeable.  This  morning  I  have  been  to 
the  Hotel- Dieu,  and  dressed. 

*  Sth  Dec,  1790. — Another  entire  day  at  Bellechaaae.  These  days 
will  profit  me,  and  they  do  me  a  good  that  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  this 
morning  at  the  H5tel-Dieu,  and  dressal. 

'  I3th  Dec— Yesterday  I  took  M,  SailFert  to  the  Pattlheon^  to 
show  it  to  him,  as  he  was  looking  out  for  a  place  for  the  Jacobins, 
Thence  I  went  to  the  Assembly  to  procure  a  box- ticket  for  my /ricTid ; 
afterwards  I  rode. 

'  18th  Dec. — Yesterday  I  dined  at  the  Palais  Royal,  where  were 
Mesdames  De  Lacharce  and  St.  Simon,  and  Mes.srs.  De  Lacharce. 
De  Menou  (the  gambler),  De  Tiars,  De  Reaching,  &c.  All  the  talk 
was  about  play,  mixed  with  some  pleasantries  dingustingly  ari»tocra- 
iical.  After  dinner  they  played  swisk  [tc/iwi],  when  1  went  away. 
All  these  gamblers  came  to  dinner  by  mi.stake ;  they  were  to  have 

*  M.  dc  MoiLtputibier  was  soun  iiftt^r  admitted,  far  we  find  Aim  on  the  21st  of  June 
proposing  the  admiBsiua  of  his/u/Arr, 

+  Jtliitieawntrf/r  Adelaide,  who  i»  supposed  lo  be  the  wife  by  seoret,  but  not.  illegili- 
rcate  uuptiaU  of  General  Athelin,  her  brother's  first  aide-de-camp.  Within  these 
few  day*  wi:  learn  this  lady  has  taken  the  title  of  Madame,  to  the  great  ncandal 
of  the  L.iberaU,  whu  luuk  on  i.t  aa  a  syn^ptum  of  feiidalily. 

I  Tills  Eilwuid  Keumu  tu  he  the  xnrao  persun  meiitiuned  oncrwards  ai  Topin,  who 
appears  to  hive  bad  some  office  about  (he  Duke  de  Chattres. 

yoL,  Lii.  NO.  CIV.  2  N  dined 
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dined  b«r«  oh  Sundtj,  and  pltyed  at  hazard.  That  was  the  teeount 
given  by  my  mother,  of  whom  I  could  not  help  asking  the  reason  of 
this  shower  of  gamblers.  I  then  went  to  the  Jacobins,  and  afterwards 
to  Bellecbasse.' 

We  must  here  pause  to  observe  a  curious  contrast.  The  reader 
has  just  seen  the  goodnature  with  which  the  Prince  contributed  to 
young  Topiu's  marriage,  and  we  find  that  Madame  de  Geiilis  placed 
Madame  Topin  about  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  as  sub-governess; 
and  when  she  was  about,  as  she  thought,  to  resign  her  own  situa- 
tion as  governess,  she  wrote  to  the  princess — '  1  flatter  myself  that 
you  will  always  be  kind  to  Madame  Topin,  who  is  so  good  and  so 
estimable,  and  has  so  sincere  a  friendship  for  me.' — Mem.  de  Gen., 
h.  78.  The  reader  will  also  have  observed  the  slighting  way  in 
which  Madame  deLacharce  has  been  mentioned,  as  one  of  a  'dia- 
^ust'mgly  aristocratic  shower  of  gamblers.'  Now,  mark ; — when, 
in  consequence  of  Dumouriez's  defection,  the  Duke  de  Char- 
ti-es,  Mademoiseille  Adelaide  and  Madame  de  Uenlis  were  forced 
to  emigrate — this  same  '  estimable  and  friendly'  Madame  Topin 
hastened  voluntarily  to  that  execrable  inquisition  the  Commune  of 
l^aris,  and  denounced  the  emigration  of  her  benefactors,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  conduct  still  more  odious  by  malignantly 
adding,  that  at  a  certain  conversation  at  which  she  happened  to 
be  present — '  the  said  Madame  de  Sillery  (Genlis)  had  emphati- 
cally applauded  the  language  used  by  the  said  Dumouriez,  with 
the  double  purpose  of  completing  the  corruption  of  the  mind  and 
opinions  of  the  said  eldest  son  of  Egalite,  who  was  corrupted,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  politics  by  the  said  Dumouriez,  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  said  Madame  de  Sillery  in  religion.' — {Declaration  de  la 
Citoyenne  Topin,  Jeudi,  18  Aodt,  1793.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  26 1.) 
Now  let  us  turn  to  the  disgunting  aristocrate,  Madame  de 
Lacharce.  When,  after  the  execution  of  Egalite,  his  two  younger 
sons,  Montpensier  and  Beaujolais,  were  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon 
at  Marseilles,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  wanton  and  atro- 
cious barbaiity — this  same  Madame  de  Lacharce  quitted  Paris, 
proceeded  to  Marseilles,  took  up  her  abode  in  an  obscure  inn 
near  the  prison,  with  the  sole  object  of  communicating  with  the 
poor  children,  and  of  alleviating  their  sufferings ;  and  she  continued 
Ibr  above  six  months  to  brave  every  kind  of  privation  and  danger 
in  their  behalf,  even  to  the  conclusion  of  their  long  and  cruel  con- 
finement.— (See  Mem.  de  Montpensier.)  The  contrast  is  striking, 
and  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Citoyenne.* 

*  We  observe,  in  Citoyenne  Tophi's  declaration,  that  she  gives  her  maiden  name 
as  La  Come,  while  the  young  person  in  whose  marriage  the  Duke  interested  himself 
is  mentioned  in  the  Journal— -eniry  of  the  Cth  of  DeceraW — as  the  daughter  of 
M.  and  SI  ad.  Bailley.  The  girl  had,  no  doubt,  been  tlie  offspriug  of  Alad.  Bailley 
by  a  previous  marriage  to  a  M.  La  Come, 
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90th  Dec. — Passed  the  whole  of  yesterday  at  my  dear  little  Relle- 
chasse.  We  had  the  same  deputies  as  usual,  Messrs.  Vofdel,  Silieiy, 
Barrere,  and  Volney.     I  went  afterwards  to  the  HAtel  Dieu, 

'  22d  Dec. — Yesterday  I  was  at  the  Assenibly.  They  had  decreed  the 
day  before  that  the  ci-deiwit  princea  who  had  territoriat  eiidownnetits 
should  have,  instead,  annual  allowances  of  a  million  of  francs  each, 
divisible  amongst  their  sons  to  the  exclusion  of  daughters.  Yesterday 
they  granted  to  each  of  the  king's  brothers  a  life  annuity  of  a 
million,  and  to  my  father  a  million  for  twenty  years,  to  be  fmjjloyed 
in  paying  his  debts.  I  dined  at  Bellechasse.  At  half-past  six  1  came 
to  the  Palais  Royal  with  mij  friend  to  a  concert  given  by  M.  Myris.* 
As  his  room  was  too  small,  we  adjourned  to  my  apartment.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  there  has  been  any  company  there.  I  am  glad  that  it 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding.  It  was  in  honour  of  Topin's 
marriage.  God  send  that  it  may  be  a  good  omen  for  me,  for  I  long 
Tery  impatiently  for  my  own  wedding. 

'  24th  Dec. — I  was  last  night  at  the  committee  of  presentations. 
M.  Carra  said  that  it  was  reported  that  they  were  going  to  blow  ns 
[the  Jacobins]  up  by  gunpowder  in  the  cellar.  I  said  "  that  it  was 
abfjurd — tliey  dared  not."  But  others  insisted  that  the  cellars 
should  be  examined.  1  said  that  I  saw  no  objection  to  tliat,  but  that 
it  was  useless.  We  named  a  committee  of  three — Messrs.  Fevelat, 
Carra,  and  myself,  We  visited  the  cellar,  wliere  we  found  a  great 
deal  of  M'ine,  but  nothing  to  create  any  uneasiness.  1  indorised  the 
certificate  of  M.  Potocki.f 

'  S-ith  Dec. —  I  went  yesterday  moining  to  confession.  I  dined 
at  tlie  Palais  Royal,  and  then  went  to  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
whence  I  could  not  get  a^ay  till  eight  o'clock.  There  was  music 
at  half-past  nine.  Intending  to  dedicate  myself  to  devout  pre- 
paration for  the  holy  ceremonies  of  the  next  [C/trurnifl.?^  day  at 
Bellechasse,  and  to  stay  there  till  midnight,  I  waited  for  half  an  hour, 
that  I  might  not  arrive  at  Bellechasse  till  my  brother  should  be  gone. 
All  tliis  happened,  as  I  had  foreseen;  but  mi/ friend  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  stay,J  and  so  I  came  back  on  foot  to  the  Palais  Royal  &t 
half-past  ten.  I  found  them  all  at  supper,  and  made  the  best  excuses 
I  could  for  my  absence.  After  supper,  having  retired  to  my  owii 
room  to  pray,  Edward  brought  me  a  note  from  my  friend^  in  which, 

*  Mytis  was,  as  bt^urt^  said,  a  draughtsniEiiT  and  engravtr,  ami  drawing-niaster  to 
th«  joim(j  D'Orlfans.  He  nccompaiiHtl  Luiiis  Phili|i[ie  to  th*  army,  niid  tliere  Jis- 
tinguitthcd  himsi'lf,  but  did  not  f migrate.  Hb  passtd  Ihroujjh  (lie  Rtigii  uf  Tormr 
by  Iht  ]ifttruiJai;e  of  BunC-ie,  wilh  whum  lie  probably  got  Bcquiiintcd  at  Bellechiisse, 
knd  W1I8  afterwardit  iiinpluyedai  im  engraver  by  the  goreiumeat.  He  Burrivetl  tka 
restoraliiiii. 

t  Probably  Count  John  Potocki,  a  friend  of  Madame  An  Genlis. — M^m.  de  Gen. 
iii.  204. 

I  it  is  fvidimf  (hat  Mndamc  de  Genlig  diiiapproved  of,  and  very  tirudcnily  disap- 
]>oin1£d,  llti^  Httlu  stiatagera  to  pass  the  eveaio^  alone  withlier;  but,  as  we  sball 
tee,  allcwcd  him  to  come  when  there  iliould  bo  comptuiy.  This  obterratiuu  Will  ex- 
plain lome  aubaeijucut  allusiuus, 
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to  console  me  for  having  been  sent  away  to-night  from  Bellechasse. 
she  promised  me  that  she  would  keep  me  in  her  room  when  there  was  . 
company,  and  that  I  should  not  go  next  day  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  These 
promises,  and  the  affectionate  expressions  of  tier  note,  overwhelmed 
me  with  joy.  I  went  to  midnight  mass  at  St.  Euslache,  returned  at 
two  in  the  morning,  and  got  to  bed  at  half-past  two.  I  performed 
my  devotions  at  this  mass.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  Madame  de  Genlis'  political  errors — 
and  they  were  errors  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
were  shared  by  many  of  the  wise  and  good — she  wisely  and 
piously  endeavoured  to  develop  sentiments  of  religion  in  the  heart 
of  her  pupils.  And  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Journal 
which  seem  to  attest  her  success  ;  but  if,  as  we  hope  and  believe, 
Louis  Philippe  still  feels  such  sentiments,  what  must  be  his  disgust 
and  horror  at  the  blasphemy  which  now  raises  such  an  audacious 
voice  in  France  ?  We  a  little  wonder  that  M.  Sarrans  has  not  ex- 
tracted some  of  these  evidences  of  Louis  Philippe's  piety.  We 
hardly  know  any  imputation  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  France,  would  more  tend  to  render  the  king 
contemptible  and  odious  to  the  party  which  placed  him  on  the 
throne. 

*  S6th  Dec. — I  spent  the  whole  of  yesterday  at  Bellechasse.  I  was 
perfectly  happy.  In  the  evening  I  did  not  dare  to  go  into  my  friend's 
room,  although  she  had  treated  me  with  great  kindness  all  day,  and 
that  Madame  de  Valence  was  with  her.  I  was  afraid  that  through  her 
excessive  kindness  to  me,  she  might  put  herself  to  inconvenience,  in 
order  to  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  being  with  her. 

*  Ist  Jan.  1791. — Dined  yesterday  at  Bellechasse.  At  night,  after 
supper,  I  went  to  my  fiiencCs  apartment,  I  stayed  there  till  a  few 
minutes  past  twelve,  and  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  first  to  wish  her 
a  happy  new  year.  It  is  impossible  to  be  happier  than  I  am  with  her; 
and,  in  truth,  I  cannot  conceive  what  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall 
be  no  longer  with  her. 

'  2d  Jan. — I  was  yesterday  morning  at  the  Tuilleries  in  the  dress  of 
the  Order  [du  St.  Esprit].  Thanks  to  my  father,  they  have  done 
away  with  the  aristocratic  list  of  princes,  dukes,  peers,  &c.,  and 
called  us  in  order  of  seniority,  with  the  exception  of  Monsieur  and 
M.  dArtois,  who  were  not  so  called.  Monsieur  took  the  same  rank 
as  when  he  was  a  prince.  The  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault  took  the 
place  of  the  cardinals,  and  did  not  answer  to  the  call.  They  gave  in- 
cense to  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  who  officiated.  The  Queen  spoke  to  my 
father  and  my  brother,  but  not  to  me.  Nobody,  indeed,  said  a  word  to 
me — neither  the  King  nor  Monsieur — nor,  in  short,  anybody.' 

The  peculiar  Jacobinism  of  this  entry  about  the  '  Order*  is 
explainable  by  the  fact,  that,  much  as  he  seems  to  despise  it,  the 
young  duke  was  deeply  offended  by  not  having  received  it  the 

very 
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very  day  at  which,  by  special  indulgence,  princes  of  ihe  blood 
were  admissible.  The  king,  dissatisfied  witli  the  conduct  of  his 
falhec,  had  postponed  llie  reception  for  a  year — hide  irep.  When 
the  young  prince  was  so  loud  against  the  aristocratical  forms  of 
what  is,  in  iis  essence,  only  an  aristocratical  form,  he  should  have 
recollected  that  it  was  only  by  an  aristocratical  favour  that  he  was 
admitted  at  all — for  the  statutes  required  that  the  kniglits  should 
'l»e  at  least  thirty  years  nf  age.  His  recent  zeal  in  attending  the 
Jacobin  Club  was  probably  the  reason  of  his  being  treated  so 
coolly  by  the  king  and  queen. 

'  At  half-past  two  I  went  to  Bellechasse,  dined  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  in  the  evening  received  visita  till  half-past  nine;  suppetl,  went 
home,  and  stayed  with  mrj  friend  till  half-past  twelve.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  amiable  as  she, 

*  5th  Jan. — Yesterday  I  was   at  the  Assembly.     They  were  dia- 
I  cussing  the  question  of  juries.  M.  Diiport  was  of  opinion  that  evidence 
i  should  not  be  taken  in  writing.      Messrs.  Robespierre  and  Goupil  in- 
sisted that  it  should.    The  matter  was  not  decided.    At  two  o'clock 

i  they  went  upon  the  oath  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  are  members  of 
I  the  Assembly.  They  decreed  that  the  president  (M.  Emery)  should 
call  upon  them  to  take  it.  They  refused.  The  Assembly  tlien  decreed, 
after  a  long  debate,  that  the  president  should  attend  the  king  to 
recjueat  him  to  cause  the  decree  against  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
who  have  not  taken  the  oath  to  be  put  into  execution.  I  did  not  leave 
it  till  half-past  four,  when  I  hastened  to  Bellechasse  to  tell  my  friend 
the  news.  At  half-past  five  we  went  to  the  Theatre  Franqais — 
the  first  night  of  "  Despolisni  Orerlliroivn,"  by  M.  Harney,  It  is  the 
revolution  dramatized — the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  &c. :  it  succeeded 
completely.  The  author  was  called  for,  and  crowned  on  the  stage. 
This  morning  I  have  been  to  call  on  M.  Harney,  but  he  was  not  at 
home. 

*  7th  Jan. — I  went  this  morning  to  the  Hfltel  Dieu  in  a  hackney 
coach,  as  my  carriage  was  not  come,  and  it  rained  hard.  I  dressed 
the  patients  and  bled  three  women.  In  returning,  I  called  again  at 
M.  Harney's,  and  met  him  at  last.  I  embraced  him,  and  e.^cpressed  to 
him  as  well  as  I  could  the  pleasure  his  play  had  given  me — my  visit 
seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure. 

'  Slh  Jan. — In  the  morning  to  the  Assembly — at  six  in  the  evening 
to  the  Jacobins.  M.  de  Noailles  presented  a  work  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  Mr.  Joseph  ToM'ers,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Burke.  He  praised 
it  highly,  and  proposed  that  I  should  be  appointed  to  translate  it. 
This  proposition  was  adopted  with  great  applause — I,  like  a  block- 
head, consented,  hut  expressing  my  fear  that  I  should  not  fulfil  their 
expectations,  I  returned  home  at  a  quarter-past  seven.  At  night 
my  father  told  me  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  that  1  must 
excuse  myself  to  the  Jacobins  on  Sunday. 

'  lOth  Jan. — I  dined  yesterday  at  Bellechasse,  with  the  usual  depu- 

tiea, 
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tits,*  and  M.  da  1»  Touch*  in  addition.  In  the  evening  T  went  to  the 
Jacobins,  wiUi  M««»ieara  de  Sillery  and  Voidel:  I  said  (by  my 
father's  order)  that,  not  being  capable  of  making  a  work.  I  could  only 
vndertake  for  a  literal  translation,  and  that  M.  Pierret  would  put  it 
in  order,  and  prefix  his  own  name  to  it.    This  was  agreed  to. 

*  18th  Jan. — I  passed  all  day  at  Bellechasse,  busy  with  my  trans- 
lation. 

*  88th  Jan, — Dined  on  Thursday  at  Mousseaux.  It  was  terribly 
hot,  occasioned  by  the  tubes  for  heating  the  house.  I  had  a  bad  head- 
ache. On  going  out  to  go  to  the  Jacobins  I  was  struck  by  the  cold. 
I  endorsed  Messrs.  Galand,  Topin,  and  Gaspard-Fontaine,  of  who^e 
patriotism  I  was  certified  by  M.  Lebrun.  Thence  I  went  to  Belle- 
chasse, where,  in  spite  of  my  headache  and  though  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
fever,  I  wished  to  stay  late,  hat  my  friend  sent  me  away,  reminding  me 
that  I  was  to  be  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu  in  the  morning.  On  getting  home 
I  sent  for  M.  Gonad,  who  pronounced  that  I  had  a  good  deal  of  fever 
«->I  perspired  all  next  day— I  got  up  for  a  short  time  about  half-past 
Bine  in  the  evening,  put  my  feet  in  water,  and  went  to  bed  again  at 
half-past  ten.  My  mother  came  to  see  me  several  times  ;  my  friend 
wrote  me  two  delightful  letters,  which  did  me  more  good  than  all  the 
apothecary's  medicines.^  Next  day  rose  at  noon — as  soon  as  I  had 
•aid  my  prayers  and  the  office  §  of  the  day,  I  hastened  to  write  to 
my  friend.  My  father  came  to  see  roe  and  stayed  half-au-hour — I 
then  ate  a  roasted  apple,  and  read  some  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  At  a 
quarter  past  seven  mu  friend  came  to  see  me — I  gave  tea,  ices, 
creams,  &c.  This  visit  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  afterwards 
had  Messieurs  Myris  and'  Giroud  to  supper.  During  supper  my 
mother  and  Madame  de  Lamballe  came  to  see  me. 

'  7th  Feb.— All  yesterday  at  Bellechasse  :  where  dined  Messieurs 
Voidel,  Sillery,  Barrbre,  and  Volney.  My  friend  and  M.  Barrere  at 
last  signed  the  contract  and  donation.  Barrere  was  guardian  of  Made- 
moiselle Pamela.' 

This,  and  a  former  notice  of  Barrere,  are  a  little  inconsistent 
with  the  account  which  Madame  de  Genlis  gives  of  her  rela- 
tions \Vith  Barrclre,  and,  we  must  confess,  tend  to  throw  a 
little  doubt  over  the  candour  of  her  Memoirs.  She  gives  an 
amiable  account  of  the  little  she  saw  of  this  man's  character, 
and  adds, — '  Such  he  at  that  time  appeared  to  me,  and  such 
no  doubt  he  was.  Cowardice  alone  made  him  the  sanguinary 
monster  he  afterwards  was.  But,  after  all,  I  never  was  intimate 
with  him.    I  saw  him  only  once  a-week,  Sunday — when  I  received 

*  He  meani  Messrs.  Voidel,  Bairire,  and  Volney,  who,  with  her  husband,  noir 
called  M.  de  Sillery,  formed  Madame  de  Oenlis's  usual  dinner-parties. 

f  Probably  M.  Pifyre,     See  the  entry  of  the  16th  June,  1791. 

X  How  difierently  does  he  appreeiS'te  the  persona/  vitilt  of  his  mather  and  tha 
/titers  of  his  friend .' 

(  Aff*priire$  etmon  o^ce.— The  q^ce  was  a  stated  service  for  a  particular  person  or 
day,  pver  and  above  the  usual  private  prayers.  - 

everybody. 
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everybody.  I  never  wrote  to  him  but  once  in  my  life  to  ask  a 
literary  question,  to  whicli  he  replied,  and  he  subsequeittly  wrote 
another  letter  (in  allusion  to  the  tirvt),  to  which  I  inade  no  answer, 
and  I  never  had  any  other  correspondence  with  him.' — Mem.  de 
Genliit,  vol,  iv.  p.  JJS.  Now,  ceitainlyt  this  is  not  reconcileable 
either  with  the  Prince's  frequent  evidence  that  Banere  wus  one  of 
those  persons  wlio  were  so  exclusively  frequent  at  Madame  de 
Genlid's  as  to  be  called  the  usvaf  depiides,  or  with  Ids  being  on 
terms  of  such  peculiar  intimacy  as  to  be  chosen  ihe  guardian  and 
trustee  of  the  mysterious  Pamela.  The  truth  is,  that  Madame 
[de  Geidis,  as  well  as  every  one  else  connected  wiih  the  House  of 
Orleans,  favoured  and  fostered  the  revolutionists  and  the  revo- 
lution, until,  like  Saturn,  it  began  to  devour  its  own  children — 
they  then  became  anxious  to  forget  and  disclaim  tlie  sliaie  liiey 
undoubtedly  had  had  in  its  earlier  stages. 

'  8th  Feb. — Yesterday  for  a  moment  at  the  Assembly — then  to  M. 
de  Rociiambeau,  to  ask  him  how  I  could  have  my  regiment  ordered  to 
his  army.  He  told  me  that  he  was  now  asking  Jl.  Duportail  [iAa 
minisler  at  war]  for  cnvalry,  which  he  vvaa  in  great  want  of,  and  that 
I  had  only  to  ask  to  be  quartered  at  Bethune.  Thence  to  Bellechasse 
— then  diired  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  afterwards  to  the  Jacobins,  and 
returned  to  liellechasse.  After  supper  went  to  nuj  friend'"*  apartment, 
and  remained  alone  with  her — she  treated  me  with  infinite  gooduess, 
and  I  came  awny  the  happie.st  of  men,* 

The  regiment  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  extract  was  the  Hth 

'dragoons,    at    this  time   quartered    at    V'eudonie,    of  which    the 

duke   had  been  colonel   ever  since   he   was   ten   years  old  ;   birt 

honorary  colonelcies    being   now  abolished    by   a   decree   of  the 

lj\ssemb!y,  he  was  obliged,   lliough  only  seventeen,   to  join  and 

jtake  the  command.     Tlie  young  Jacobin,  who  i^  so  'disgusted' 

•vith  aristoeracij  in   others,   teels    no   kind   of  objection   lo   thus 

jtuupiug  over  tlie  heads  of  all  the  officers  of  the  army. 

'  9th  Jan. — Yesterday  I  went  to  a  new  club,  Hotel  des  Etats  Geu^- 
raux.  Rue  de  Richelieu,  of  which  I  am  the  founder,  to  sign  the  en- 
gagement which  we  take  not  to  play  at  any  game  of  chance.  Thence 
to  M.  Duportail.  who  answered  that  it  was  difficult,  but  that  he 
would  do  what  he  touid, 

'  13th  Feb — Yesterday  at  eleven  to  the  National  Assembly:  the 
question  was  concerning  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  France  ;  or,  in 
plain  terms,  whether  you  shall  be  master  of  your  own  field — yes  or 
no  ; — for  what  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  say  to  a  man — "  This  field 
is  your  property,  but  you  shall  not  grow  in  it  this  or  that  particular 
crop  ;  besides,  I  am  to  have  the  power  of  going  when  and  as  often 
as  I  will  into  your  garden  and  your  house,  to  see  that  you  have  not 
planted  tobacco  in  the  one  or  concealed  it  in  the  other.'  No  French- 
man, as  M.  Roederer  very  justly  said — will  »ubmit  to  such  an  inquisi- 
tion; 
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tton ;  he  will  appeal  to  the  Dedartdion  of  Rights,  and  tviil  finaU3r 
txetdw  the  right  of  inmrrection,  ke.  M.  Roederer's  speech  was  to 
my  mind  admirable  and  unanswerable.  The  free  culture  of  tobacco 
was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  12,' 

Here  we  pause  to  observe,  that  we  were  at  first  surprised  that 
M.  Sarrans,  in  his  bitter  animosity  against  Louis  Philippe,  had 
not  quoted  this  passage :  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
whole  journal,  when  we  see  how  ardent  and  how  fixed  was 
the  writer's  opinion  that  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  would  justify 
insurrection,  and  recollect  that  this  very  monopoly  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  ways  and  means  of  Louis  Philippe's  budgets  ; 
but  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  M.  Sarrans  is  obliged  to 
spare  Louis  Philippe,  because  he  could  not  expose  him  without 
also  exposing  many  graver  delinquents,  and  even  the  Revo- 
lution itself — which,  after  clamouring  at  the  outset  against  nume- 
rous abuses,  vexations,  and  oppressions,  and  procuring  decrees 
for  their  abolition,  was  obliged  to  re-enact,  and  often  with  ad- 
ditional severity,  these  alleged  abuses  and  vexations.  But  we 
return  to  the  diary. 

*  1 7th  Feb. — I  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  the  Jacobins, 
to  examine  a  plan  of  public  education  by  M.  Leonard  Bourdon — ci- 
devant  Lacronifere.  I  arrived  at  five  o'clock  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
M.  Bourdon  began  to  explain  his  plan  to  us,  which  lasted  till  eight 
o'clock. 

*  27th  Feb. — ^Yesterday  morning  at  ten  went  to  M.  Millin,  editor 
of  the  Chronique,  to  beg  him  to  insert  in  his  journal  an  article  on  the 
residence  of  public  functionaries,  which  he  promised. 

*  10th  March. — To  the  Jacobins ;  at  first  I  stopped  half  an  hour  in 
the  Society  Fratemelle ;  then  I  went  up.  They  were  unwilling  to 
make  a  report  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  affair  of  the  priest  of 
Issy-VEvequCt  alleging  that  there  had  been  a  legal  decision,  and  that 
the  Assembly  could  not  annul  it.  Nevertheless  M.  Merle  made  the 
report  to  the  club ;  and  then  added,  that  on  the  25th  the  High  Court 
at  Orleans  would  be  in  operation,  and  would  take  cognizance  of  the 
affair.  After  that  I  rose  and  siud,  that  there  was  a  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly,  that  the  High  National  Court  at  Orleans  could 
only  try  those  whom  the  Assembly  should  have  impeached,  and  that 
therefore  the  affair  should  be  referred  to  the  Assembly  to  decide 
whether  the  accusations  against  the  fXK^t  ni  Issy-V Eveque  were  of  a 
nature  to  be  sent  to  the  National  Court,  or  to  le  left  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals ;  and  then,  whether  there  were  grounds  of  impeachment. 
M.  Merle  answered,  that  what  I  stated  was  the  law  for  future,  but 
not  for  cases  pending.  I  answered,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Court  at  Orleans  had  a  very  great  power,  since  it  was  to  decide, 
first,  whether  a  case  was  within  its  jurisdiction;  then  whether  there 
were  grounds  to  put  the  person  on  his  trial ;  then  whether  he  was 
guilty ;   and,  finally,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted :  that  it 

was 


I 
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was  for  the  legislative  body  to  decide  previously  whether  there  were 
or  were  not  grounds  of  trial,  and  that  I  insisted  that  the  reports  should 
he  made  to  the  Assembly.  The  club  detitled  that  M.  Merle  sliould 
move  the  Committee  of  Reports  to  authorize  him  to  carry  the  affair 
to  the  National  Assembly." 

This  again  is  not  very  aniiahle.  The  Prince  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  outrun  the  most  thoiough- paced  Jacobins  in  per- 
secuting this  unfortunate  priest. 

'  25th  March. — ^As  the  weather  is  now  fine,  and  as  we  are  aliout  to 
resume  our  excursions,  1  have  apprized  ray  mother  that  I  couid 
hereafter  dine  with  her  only  twice  a  week.  She  expressed  herself 
satisfied  ;  and  added,  that  whatever  suited  me  should  always  suit  her, 
and  that  she  was  very  sur«  that  I  would  dine  with  her  as  often  as  I 
could,  but  that  she  would  not  have  me  inconvenience  myself.' 

These  excursions  were  part  of  Madame  de  Genlis'  system  of 
education.  She  says  :  'All  our  drives  and  airings  were  instructive. 
We  only  went  out  to  visit  cabinets  of  pictures,  of  natural  history, 
physics,  curiosities,  or  niauufaclitres  ;  and  when  we  had  exhausted 
those  of  Paris,  we  used  to  visit  those  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
even  in  distant  towns.'  (Mem.  de  Geji.,  iii.  159.)  But  it  is  to  be 
feajed  tliat,  at  this  particular  moment,  these  excursions  were  oidy 
an  excuse  to  separate  the  children  stiil  more  effectually  from  their 
mother:  they  at  least  seem  to  have  liad  that  effect,  and  thty 
brought  matters  lo  a  crisis.  The  two  next  entries  refer  to  the 
unhappy  discussions  that  were  at  this  time  going  on  between  tlie 
dukej  the  duchess,  and  Madame  de  Genlis;  and  to  a  fit  of  illness 
into  whicli  Mademoiselle  either  fell,  or  pretended  lo  fall,  at  the 
prospect  of  being  separated  from  Madame  de  Genlis. 

'  2nd  April. — Yesterday  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  my  father 
and  viy  friend.     I  shall  write  the  subject  of  it  hy  and  bye.* 

*  22nd  May. — The  misfortunes  we  have  suffered  for  these  six 
weeks — my  attention  to  ray  poor  sister — my  business — my  establish- 
ment in  my  new  apartments,  &c.— have  occasioned  a  suspension  of 
my  journal.  I  now  resume  it,  and  sbail  give  an  account  of  all  my 
actions,  and  even  of  all  my  sentiments.  In  reading  this,  you  will 
read  my  soul — nothing  shall  be  omitted,  be  it  good,  be  it  had.  For 
the  last  year,  I  have  felt  constant  temptations  incident  to  my  youth— 
I  have  suffered  a  great  deal;  hut  this  pain  has  no  bitterness:  on  the 
contrary,  it  leads  me  to  anticipate  future  happiness.  1  think  of  the 
happiness  1  shall  enjoy  when  I  shall  possess  an  amiable  and  pretty 
wife,  who  will  be  a  legitimate  object  of  the  passion  which  now  con- 
sumes me.  I  am  well  aware  thai  this  is  still  distant,  but  it  will  come 
at  last — that  idea  supports  me — ^but  for  it  I  should  sink,  no  doubt, 
into   the  same    irregularities  as  other   young  men.      O  my  mother 

*  'This  he  does  not  seem  to  have  duae,  unless  it  was  iipon  two  Itsvir*  which  ap- 
j»e.ir  here  to  have  heuii  cut  out  uf  llie  Journa.!.'    {,Onf.  EJ.) 
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[Madame  de  OenUt],  how  I  blesa  you  for  having  preserved  m*  from 
•11  those  vices  and  misfortunes,  by  inspiring  me  with  that  sense  of 
raligion  which  has  been  my  whole  support !  If  I  did  formerly  believe 
in  another  life,  and  if  I  did  not  know  that  my  falling  into  any  fault 
of  that  kind  would  kill  her  .  .  .  .' 

This  curious  passage  ends  thus  abruptly.  It  would  prove,  if 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  that  the  duke's  affection  for  Madame 
de  Genlis  was  purely  iiiial.  We  have  already  seen  that  Madame 
de  Genlis  endeavoured  to  check  this  extravagant  fondness ;  and 
we  find  in  her  works,  under  the  head  of  '  Reprimand  to  M.  de 
Chartres,'  an  additional  proof  of  her  desire  to  correct  this  excei- 
live  attachment : — 

'  I  am  pleased  with  you  all,'  says  she,  addressing  her  pupils ;  '  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  has  been  a  little  more  attentive  to  general  society, 
and  has  not  pinned  himself  so  closely  to  my  petticoat  as  he  usually 
does.  He  knows  how  I  appreciate  his  friendship  for  me ;  but  it  is 
mine  for  him  which  forces  me  to  treat  him  unkindly  when  he  neglects 
his  duty  and  attentions  to  others  to  follow  me — to  place  himself  next 
to  me — in  short,  to  attend  to  nobody  but  me,  which  gives  him  the 
■illy  air  of  a  little  boy  who  does  not  dare  to  quit  his  governess  for  a 
minute.' — Lepons  d^une  Gouvemante,  Mem.  iii.  283. 

The  Duke  now  proceeded  to  take  the  command  of  his  regiment 
at  Veiidome,  and,  considering  his  youth,  will  appear,  we  think, 
to  have  conducted  himself  with  premature  good  sense  and  decision. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
sub-governor,  M.  Pieyre,  by  whose  opinions  and  advice  he  was, 
no  doubt,  guided  in  all  essential  matters  ;  but  still  it  is  a  good  trait 
in  so  young  a  man,  in  such  a  position,  to  listen  to  advice.  Alex- 
ander Pieyre  (called  in  the  original  edition,  by  an  error  of  the 
transcriber,  Sieyre)  was  a  literary  man — the  author  of  one  suc- 
cessful play,  the  Ecole  des  Peres,  and  a  number  of  small  occa- 
sional works  of  little  merit.     He  was  alive  not  long  since. 

'  Vend6me,  I5lh  June,  1791. — ^Yesterday  I  left  Paris  at  half  past 
eleven  with  M.  Pieyre.  I  went  to  bid  adieu  once  again  to  dear  Belle- 
chasse  and  its  inhabitants.  I  visited  the  aqueduct  at  Mainteuon — the 
arches  are  of  a  fine  proportion — there  are  about  forty-five  of  them — I 
don't  exactly  know  their  height.  Louis  XV.  ruined  them,  ['fe»  a  abtmes' 
— a  vulgarism,  begging  his  highness's  pardonj  in  removing  their  facing 
of  hewn  stone,  with  which  he  built  the  Ch&teau  of  Cressy,  for  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  These  aqueducts,  then,  were  built  for  one  woman 
and  ruined  for  another.' 

Here  we  must  observe  that  his  Highness,  in  order  to  make  qp 
epigram,  misstates  his  facts,  and  shows  a  very  strange  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  this  aqueduct  of  Maintenon,  which  was  no  more 
built  for  Madame  de  Maintenon  than  the  bridge  of  Orleans  was 

built 
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hvik  far  die  Duke  of  Orleam,  or  WutmtttsCifr  Abbev  tor  th« 
Marquis  of  Westmioster.  It  was  pan  of  a  jnJtu  tor  coiivewng 
water  to  Venailles,  which  happened  lo  p»**  "*!»»  tJi**  '*^^*»  ^^ 
MainteBoo,  whence  it,  as  well  as  MaJaui<-  de  Muiuteiiou,  took 
iu  title.  As  liule  correct  is  he  in  slating  that  it  was  Jemolished 
for  Madame  de  Pompadour.  It  was  discoTenrd,  tMtof«t  Mitdauie 
de  Pompadour  was  boru,  that  the  original  etujttiwert  bad  becu  uu*- 
taken  in  their  levels,  and  the  aqueduct  wa»  abandoited  oulv  bticau^M 
to  finnh  it  would  have  been  useless. 

•  I  saw  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres,  It  i*  dttishe.1  and  very  Sue. 
The  group  of  the  Assumption  seenml  to  me  du<;r  than  wheu  I  saw 
it  last  on  my  return  from  Britannv.  It  is  by  M-  Briilau,  and  of  aue 
block  of  marble.  Slept  at  Boniie\-al  at  the  ^V*te.  a"  mdidtrejic  lun. 
Next  day  I  left  Bonneval  at  eight  oVKvk.  atid  stoi>p»f«l  at  (.'hateauJua, 
Trfiere  I  wrote  to  wy  friend  and  mv  br\>;her.    I  breaktasted  and 


very  well.  I  dined  at  the  inn.  j'lf  usshh\{n  '/«v  Uinner,  aiiJ  m\ued  ua 
to  dine  with  him  to-morrow.  Our  at>onKK>u  was  s^'cnt  in  thinking 
where  we  [the  Duke  and  his  suiU]  shixiUI  establish  ourselves,  tiiis 
house  being  horribly  dear.  We  prt:U-n^tt\l  v.*  leave  the  house  and  to 
go  lodge  at  the  inn ;  but  'twas  all  in  vain.  We  were  Ov>liged  to 
consent  to  their  own  terms,  and  escajwl  with  the  trouble  ot  a  ^.-hango 
of  lodging  which  lasted  near  four  hours.  We  could  not  tind  anociuT 
house,  and  were  forced  to  return  to  .M,  de  IVrriijuat's.  Atti-r  dinner 
I  went  to  return  the  visit  of  nil  the  olMoeis.  but  I  ibuud  wuiy  AJ.  J^ 
Lagondie  at  home.  To-morrow  1  shall  wait  ou  tlic  mayor,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  district,  &c.' 

On  the  foregoing  extract  we  nnist  n»ake  two  rouiarks — the  tirst 
on  tlie  phrase,  '  assisted  at  i«)'  dinner,*  which  seems  to  us  ulua- 
aristocratic.  A  lieutenant-colonel,  it  »eeuis,  did  not  dine  wiiii 
young  Equality,  he  only  assistui  »t  his  Uimwr.  Some  less  ho- 
nourable guests  than  M.  de  l^)}>[ondie  have  been  lately  in  the 
habit  of  doing  something  more  than  imiatiny  at  t/ic  Uimteis  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

The  second  is  on  the  virtue  of  economy,  which  appeared,  it 
seems,  quite  as  early  as  any  of  llio  other  great  qualities  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  us  depreciating 
this  most  valuable  disposition,  which,  whether  iu  prince  or  piivate 
man,  is  the  surest  foundation  for  the  comfort  of  life  and  respecta- 
bility of  character.  Madame  de  Cicidis  justly  thought  it  of  so 
great  importance,  that  she  strictly  incnioated  it  on  her  pupils, 
and,  in  her  administration  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  iielic- 
chasse,  gave  them  practical  examples  of  this  useful  quality  ;  but 
the  lesson  has  been,  in  Louis  Philippe's  case,  attended  with  a 

degree 
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degree  of  success  beyond  what,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  herself  approved. 

*  I6th  June,  8  o'clock. — Yesterday,  after  supper,  I  went  to  bed  at  a 
quarter  past  nine,  and  rose  this  morning  at  a  quarter  to  five,  and  went 
to  all  the  stables  with  the  lieutenant-colonels — returned  at  half  past 
seven — breakfasted — wrote  to  my  father — and  began  to  make  my 
arrangements ;  I  unpacked  all  my  baggage,  and  am  now  quite  esta- 
blished. At  ten  o'clock  came  M.  de  Lagondie,  and  at  eleven  I  ac- 
companied him  to  the  parade — the  officers  formed  a  circle,  the  colours 
in  the  centre.  M.  de  Lagondie  notified  to  the  officers,  nun-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  men,  that  they  were  to  receive  me  as  their  colonel 
— the  colours  and  regimental  chest  were  then  taken  to  my  quarters. 
The  officers  then  came  in  a  body  to  visit  me,  and  I  afterwards  dined 
with  them  at  the  inn.  They  were  very  civil,  and  drank  my  health  ;  I 
drank  theirs,  and  that  of  the  regiment.  I  then  paid  visits  to  the  pre- 
sident and  attorney  of  the  district,  to  the  mayor  and  attorney  of  the 
municipality,  to  the  commandant  of  the  national  guard,  the  president 
of  the  court  of  justice,  and  the  king's  commissary.  On  my  return  I 
wrote  this  journal,  and  set  out  for  the  *'  Friends  of  the  Constitution  " 
[the  branch  Jacobin  Clttb],  where  I  was  I'eceived  with  much  applause. 
The  president  addressed  me  on  the  good  example  which  I  gave,  and  on 
the  pleasure  that  the  society  felt  at  seeing  me  amongst  its  members. 
I  answered  (without  preparation)  that  I  should  do  my  best  to  justify 
the  favourable  reception  which  the  society  had  had  the  kindness  to 
give  me — that  my  whole  life  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
my  country,  and  that  I  hoped  that  the  14th  regiment,  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  command,  would  be  always  in  the  same  high  order  in 
which  I  received  it,  and  would  continue  to  be  an  example  of  subordi- 
nation, discipline,  and  patriotism.  Returned  home  soon  after  seven, 
wrote  to  my  mother  and  my  friend — supped,  said  my  prayers  (office  el 
prieres),  and  went  to  bed  at  half  past  nine.' 

Here  again  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  remark  upon  this  early 
visit  to  the  Branch  Jacobin  Club,  because  it  is  clear  from  the 
sequel  that  it  had  an  effect  M'hich  the  young  prince  probably 
neitlier  intended  nor  perceived.  Habituated,  as  we  see  he  bad 
been  at  Paris,  to  consider  the  Jacobin  Club  as  the  centre  of 
patriotism,  and  acting,  no  doubt,  by  the  example  and  instruction 
of  his  father,  he  saw  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  merit  in 
this  early  visit  to  the  Branch.  But  to  the  oflicers  of  tiie  regiment, 
who  knew  and  felt  that  the  mother  club  and  all  the  branch  clubs 
were,  both  in  form  and  principle,  subversive  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, and  were  bent  on  overthrowing  all  existing  order  and  parti- 
cularly all  military  discipline,  it  could  not  but  appear  equally 
offensive  and  alarming  that  their  young  colonel  should,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  talcing  the  command,  hasten  with  such  precipitate 
zeal  to  unite  himself  with  those  local  demagogues  ;  and  when  he 
followed  this  up  by  what,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 

a  laudable 
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alauclable  attention  to  the  details  of  his  duties,  tliey  feared  that 
his  object  was  to  pervert  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  endea- 
voured to  iieiitrahze  what  they  thought  his  dangerous  designs  by 
dissuading  him  from  entering  so  ostentatiously  into  the  details  of 
regimental  duty,  for  which  his  youth  and  ulcer  inexperience  ren- 
deied  him  really  unfit,  while  his  personal  lank  and  authority  could 
not  but  tend  to  seduce  his  troopers  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jaco- 
bins. It  would  have  been  equally  contrary  to  good  manners  and 
good  discipline  to  have  avowed  to  their  colonel  their  suspicious 
of  his  ultimate  object,  and  they  endeavoured,  as  we  shall  see, 
under  some  injudicious  pretests,  to  restrain  his  personal  inter- 
ference. We  dare  say  the  young  man  had  no  bad  intention,  but, 
in  the  then  state  of  affairs,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  many 
circumstances  which  tended  to  increase  the  suspicious  which  were 
naturally  entertauied  of — his  father's  son, 

'  17th  June. — I  went   early  this  morning   to   the  stables — there 

were  no   oflScers   there,  though  there    should   always   be  one.      In 

returning,  I  went  to  inspect  the  recruits  and  the  second  class  men, 

'  who  were  at  drill  in  the  riding-house.     At  ten  I  came  home  and 

[breakfasted — after  breakfast  Messrs.  Dubois  and  De  Gase  came  to 

[fee  me.     Then  I  wrote  to  mij  friend,  and  after  went  to  the  parade. 

[Came  home  with  M.  de  Lagondie,  and  dined  at  one  with  him  and 

I'M.  de  Rouillon — at  three  o'clock  a  committee  of  accounts — they  gave 

I  me  the  key  of  the  regimental  chest.     Thence  I  went  and  inspected 

all  the  barrack-rooras — they  are  very  clean,  and  have  no  bad  smell, 

but  are  dispersed.     The  privates  showed  by  their  countenances  that 

they  are  well-pleased  with  me.    I  feel  a  great  hking  for  this  regiment 

— I  love  it  already.     In  the  evening  I    wrote  again  to  my  friend. 

The  mayor  waited  on  me.     I  requested  him  to  address  himself  direct 

to  me  in  all  matters  that  might  regard  the  public  trnnqinllity,  and  in 

all    communications    between    the   regiment   and    the   civil  power. 

Supped  at  half  past  eight,  and  went  to  bed. 

'  18th  June. — This  morning  to  the  stables  at  six — all  the  officers 
were  at  their  posts.  I  visited  the  hospitals — saw  the  venereal  patients 
—they  were  ashamed,  and  hid  themselves  under  the  bed-clothes,  I 
told  them  that  1  hoped  their  present  sufferings  would  render  them 
more  correct  in  future — there  are  now  seven  of  them.  On  my  return, 
I  wrote  this  journal.  IVie  band  camcand  im7iicdi(delif  played  ''  (^a  ira," 
tcithovt  my  haviiifj  desired  them — f  ^ave  them  ttco  louis.  I  then 
took  a  short  walk  with  M,  Pieyre,  At  one  dined  with  Messrs.  Da- 
monville,  Ducastaign,  and  Roussel :  one  can*l  gel  tliem  to  talk  of  public 
affairs.  M.  J)amonville  seems  clever,  but  1  endeavour  in  rum  to 
make  hini  talk — I  can  get  notliing  out  of  him,  I  called  on  the  mayor, 
he  was  not  at  home.  On  my  return  I  went  into  the  Club.  One  of 
the  second  lieutenants  (M.  Perrin)  asked  leave  to  accompany  me, 
which  gave  me  the  gi'eatest  pleasure.  I  found  there  the  two  adjutants 
of  the  regiment,  my  own  quarter-masters,  and  a  great  many  more 
dragoons  titan  there  were  Ihejirsl  time.'  q 
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i  of  looking  upon  you  aa  hia  equal." — "I  sliould  sooner  have   eaten 
Uhis  chair  than  have  received  any  distinctioti  whatever.     I  hate  them 
tall,  and  can  never  believe  that  lliey  can  be  necessary  to  the  discipline 
L©f  a  regiment.     I  declare  to  you,  that  as  much  as  I  respect  an  old 
IflfRcer  M'ho  wears  the  mark  of  the  service  he  has  done  his  country, 
jao  inuc}i  do  I  despise  him  who  passes  his  life  at  court  in  pursuit  of 
\i  blue  ribbon  ;  that's  nn/  opinion  about  honorary  distinctions — you 
Ihave  yours.     I  can't  alter  mine;  let  ns  cliaiige  the  subject."     "I 
I'liave  but  a  single  observation  to  add  :  infivriors  sometimes  get  tired 
■with  seeing  too  constantly  the  face  of  theii'  superiors,  and  if  you 
go  every  day  to  stables,  the  men  may  at  last  be  weary  of  seeing 
you,  and  your  constant  presence  nnay  even  become  disagreeable." — 
[*•  I  am  infaiitely  obliged  to  you,  but  you  will  allow  me  to  l>elievB  that 
I  shall  not  make  myself  diflaa;reeable  towards  the  men  by  sliowing 
hft  great  deal  of  zeal  and  assiduity  in  fulfilling  my  duties  and  in  being 
always  the  first  at  my  post ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  not  pre- 
vent my  fuirilling  my  duties  ;  and  if  1  were  to  yield  to  auch  consider- 
ations I   might  indeed  be  well  accused  of  weakness."     Afterwards  1 
went  to  the  riding-house,  wrote,  and  settled  the  accounts  of  Boulange, 
and  Leval,  whom  I  am  sending  back  to  Paris,  because  they  are  defi- 
cient iti  the  order  and  economy  that  suit  me.' 

While  all  this  was  going  on  at  V  endome — while  ihe  Duke  de 
Cijarties  was  sneering  at   '  bhtc  ribbons,'  of  which  he  had  a  few 
iionlhs  bcfoi  e  been  so  greedy,  and  descnnting  ou  die  cJaitns  of '  old 
Iff^cers,'  ovtr  whose  heads  he  had  so  gindlyj Limped — while  he  was 
NLiis  distrusting  and  iindeiminitig  his  ofllccrs,  and  fjaternizino;  with 
his  men  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  tlie  news  ajrivcd  that  llic  untiapp]^ 
king,  attacked  in  iiis  person — in  bis  authority — in  bis  conscience — 
f'liad  endeavoured  to  escape  from  Lis  persecutors  by  the  celebrated 
Highl  lo  A  arenneSj  and  liad  been  brought  back,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance of  insult  and  danger,  to  a  worse  cnjui^iiy  :  we  regret 
lo  find  thai  even  this   de|)Iorable  catastrophe  produces   no  expres- 
sion of  regret  or  syiiipntliy  from  ^l.de  Chartres.     But  he  was  soofi 
culled  upon  to  take  u  more  active  part  in  the  events  of  the  daj-, 
aiid  he  did  so  with — for  sucli  a  youlli  and  so  violent  a  Jacobin^ 
surprising  firmness  and  prndeucc, 

'  27th  June. — The  great  events  which  have  occurred  .«ince  Wednes- 
day (asd)  have  prevenled  my  contintiitig  this  Journal.  Thursday, 
the  ?3rd,  I  attended,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament.*  I  had  been  required  by  the  municipality  "to 
duvble  l/ie.  guard,  to  stop  ail  carridgeii,  avd  to  employ  the  led  tnercfieg  of 

*  llie  proccsMon  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  UBOil  to  l)f  an  ohjcclof  rvli^jioul 
vcuiTutiuu,  WHS  now  beromi',  IVum  ihu  ami-ivli^iuus  faiiHtictdm  of  the  mob,  the  caiu4 
W-  mcuse  uf  the  nio»t  violvnt  oulr«(;is.  On  thi&  uccation  it  Mrtins  Ihut  Ihe  |>rocv»ioD 
was  Ird  by  a  priest  whu  hail  takuu  the  oathv,  ai.d  tbu  il«ni;er  was  lliut  the  tiiiili 
might  altuck  thute  who,  on  that  lauunt,  would  nut  attend.  Il«ucts  wc  tbttll  »t0th»t 
JLl.'dt:  Cluittrcii'  altvudaiice  van  agreeable  to  the  mob. 
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the  brave  patrioU  that  I  comtnand  to  maintain  the  pubUc  peace."    At 
noon  I  had  brought  back  the  regiment,  but  with  orders  not  to  unboot 
or  unsaddle.     I  asked  Messrs.  Dubois,  d'AIbis,  Jacquemin,  and  Phil- 
lippe  to  dinner.     They  brought  us  word  that  the  people  had  collected 
in  a  mob  and  were  about  to  hang  two  priests.     I  ran  immediately  to 
the  place,  followed  by  Messrs.  Pieyre,  Dubois,  and  d'AIbis.    I  came 
to  the  door  of  a  tavern,  where  I  found  ten  or  twelve  National 
Guards,  the  mayor,  the  town-clerk,  and  a  great  affluence  of  people,  cry- 
ing, "  They  have  violated  the  taw  ;  they  must  be  hanged — d  la  lanterne  !" 
I  asked  the  mayor  what  all  this  meant,  and  what  it  was  all  about.     He 
replied.    "It  is  an  old  priest — [i.  e.  a  priest  who  had  not  taken 
the  new  oaths] — and  his  father,  who  have  escaped  into  this   house ; 
the  people  pretend  that  they  have  insulted  M.  Buisson,  a  priest, 
who  has  taken  the  civic  oath,  and  who  was  carrying  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  I  can  no  longer  restrain  them.     I  have  sent  for  a 
carriage  to  convey  them  away.    Have  the  goodness  to  send  for  two 
dragoons  to  escort  them."    I  did  so  immediately.    There  was  the 
mayor  motionless  before  the  door,  and  not  opening  his  mouth.     I 
therefore  addressed  some  of  the  hottest  of  the  mob,  and  endeavoured 
to  explain  "  how  horrible  it  would  be  to  hang  men  without  trial ;  that 
moreover  they  would  be  doing  the  work  of  the  executioner  which 
they  considered  infamous ;  that  there  were  judges,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  deal  with  these  men."     The  mob  answered  that  the  judges 
were  aristocrats,  and  that  they  did  not  punish  the  guilty.    I  replied, 
"  That's  your  own  fault,  as  they  are  elected  by  yourselves  ;  but  you 
must  not  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands."     Upon  this  there 
was  a  great  confusion ;  at  last  one  voice  cried — "  We  will  spare 
them  for  the  sake  of  M.  de  Chartres." — "  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  cried 
the  people;  "he  is  a  good  patriot;  he  edified  us  all  this  morning 
— [by  hating  attended  the  procession  of  the  conttilutional  priest"]. — 
Bring  them  out,  we  shall  do  them  no  harm."    I   said,  "  Do  you 
promise  me  ?  " — "  Yes,  yes ;  we  shall  do  them  no  harm."     I  went 
up  to  the  room  where  the  unhappy  men  were,  and  asked  them  if 
they  would  trust  themselves  to  me, — they  said  yes.     I  preceded  them 
down  stairs,  and  exhorted  the  people  not  to  forget  what  they  had 
promised.    "They  cried  out  agaiu,  "  Be  easy,  they  shall  receive  no 
harm."    I  called  to  the  driver  to  bring  up  the  carriage ;  upon  which 
the  crowd  cried  out,  "  No  carriage, — on  foot,  on  foot,  that  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  hooting  them,  and  expelling  them   ignomi- 
niously  from  the  town."    "  Well,"  I  said,  "on  foot,  be  it  so,  'tis 
the  same  thing  to  me,  for  you  are  too  honest  fellows  to  forfeit  your 
word."    We  set  out  amidst  hisses  and  a  torrent  of  abuse.  I  gave 
my  arm  to  one  of  the  men,  and  the  mayor  was  on  the  other 
side.     The  priest  walked  between  Messrs.  Dubois  and  d'AIbis.     Not 
thinking  at  the  moment,  I  unluckily  took  the  direction  towards  Paris. 
All  the  people  followed,  singing  the  song  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
making  a  dreadful  uproar.      One  man  ran  up  crying  "  d  la  lanterne 
with  the  rascals !"    He  narrowly  escaped  being  hoisted  up  himself  for 
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saying  so,  "  Because,"  'said  the  people,  "  we  have  pramised  M.  de 
Chartres,  and  we  will  keep  our  word."  The  mayor  asked  one  of  the 
men  where  he  would  wish  to  go, — he  answered,  "  To  Blois.'"  It  was 
directly  the  contrary  way  from  that  which  we  were  taking.  The 
mayor  wished  to  return,  and  to  pass  across  the  whole  town.  I  opijosed 
this,  and  we  changed  our  direction,  but  without  going  back  through 
the  town.  We  passed  a  little  wooden  bridge  of  a  few  planks 
without  rails;  there  the  mob  cried  to  throw  them  into  the  river,  and 
endeavoured,  by  putting  sticks  across,  to  trip  them  up  into  the  water. 
I  again  reminded  tbem  of  their  promise,  and  they  became  quiet. 
When  we  were  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town  some  of  the  country 
people  came  running  down  the  hill  and  precipitated  them?elvea  upon 
us,  calling  out  "  Hang  or  drown  the  two  scoundrels  !"  One  of  thetii 
seized  one  of  the  poor  wretches  by  the  coat,  and  the  crowd  rushing  in 
forced  away  the  mayor  and  M.  d'Albis.  I  remained  alone  with  M. 
Dubois,  and  we  endeavoured  to  make  the  peasant  loose  his  hold.  I 
held  One  of  tlie  men  by  one  hand,  and  by  tbe  other  endeavoured  to 
free  the  coat.  At  last,  one  of  the  National  Guard  arrived  to  our  assist- 
ance, and  by  force  cleared  the  man.  The  crowd  was  still  increasing. 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  people  of  Vendflme  to  say  that  they  kept  their 
word,  and  tried  to  induce  the  peasants  to  do  no  violence  to  the  men. 
Seeing,  hoivever,  that  if  I  had  continued  my  march  some  misfortune 
must  inevitably  occur,  I  cried,  we  must  take  them  to  prison,  and  then 
all  the  people  cried,  "  To  prison  !  to  prison!  "  Some  voices  cried, 
"  They  must  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  thank  M.  de  Chartres  for  their 
lives."  That  was  soon  done,  and  we  set  out  for  the  prison.  As  we 
went  along,  one  man  came  forward  with  a  gun,  and  said  to  us,  "  Stand 
out  of  the  way  while  F  fire  on  them."  Believing  that  he  was  really 
about  to  fire,  I  rushed  forward  in  front  of  my  two  men,  saying,  "  You 
shall  kill  me  first."  As  the  man  was  well  dressed,  M.  Pieyre  said  to 
him, — "But  how  can  you  act  so?  " — '*  I  was  only  joking,"  says  the 
man  ;  "  my  gun  is  not  charged."  We  again  continued  our  way.  On 
arriving  at  the  prison,  there  was  »  great  crowd  assembled.  The 
dragoons  were  mounted  by  M.  de  Lagondie's  orders.  I  ordered 
tliem  to  dismount,  saying,  that  the  people  had  promised  me,  and  tliat 
I  needed  no  help  but  their  word. 

'  The  two  men  were  lodged  in  the  prison.  When  they  were  there, 
the  people  wanted  to  attack  the  Oratoire  [a  reUgiovs  hoiue],  the  su- 
perior of  which  has  not  taken  the  oath,  and  whose  church  was  the 
resort  of  t!ie  refractory  \ihose  xvho  did  not  ap^trove  the  new  conUitu- 
tion  of  the  clergif],  and  those  whose  children  had  not  attended  the 
procession — in  short,  of  the  aristocrats.  1  observed  that  that  was  not 
the  way  to  proceed  ;  that  they  ought  to  request  the  mayor  to  suggest 
to  the  superior  of  the  Oratoire  that  they  were  displeased  at  seeing  his 
church  filled  with  the  refractory.  They  answered — "  A  fig  for  the 
mayor — you  must  do  it."  I  answered  that  I  was  ready  to  accompany 
the  mayor.     1  did  so.     The  superior  was  very  obstinate:  lie  would 
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not  yield  at  l}iat  time,  but  he  weut  off  next  morniDg.  After  dinner 
I  went  tu  the  munjcipality,  mid  stayed  while  they  were  drawing  up 
the  proc^t  tvrbal  of  what  bod  happfciied.  I  went  again  next  day,  and 
signed  it. 

'  1st  July,  1791. — The  length  of  the  foreg^oing  recital  having  pre- 
vented tny  continuing  my  journal  regularly,  I  shall  only  say  that  the 
day  iSier  my  affair,  the  company  of  gardeners  came  to  congratulate 
lue,  I  gave  them  twenty-six  bottles  of  wine,  which  was  only  one  glass 
to  each.*  I  was  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  at  the  munici- 
pality. Several  of  those  who,  the  day  before,  had  been  the  nnost 
Mvage,  came  with  tears  to  ask  my  pardon,  and  to  thank  me  for  having 
taved  them  from  tlie  commission  of  a  crime.  One  of  them,  however, 
Hsked  me  when  all  the  prieHts  were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  town. 
I  said  they  ought  not  to  be  driven  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  left  quiet. 
"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  decree  for  driving  them  out  of  the 
town  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  come  to  ask  you  when  it  is  to 
be  carried  into  effect."  I  answered,  that  there  was  no  such  decree ; 
that  it  was  a  horrible  imposture,  and  that  even  if  there  were  such 
a  one,  ilieij  were  not  the  proper  persons  to  execute  it;  that  they 
should  trust  tlmt  to  the  care  of  those  whom  they  had  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  '*  Then  we  must  leave  them  there  7  I  replied,  "  Yes." 
♦'  Hut  my  comrades  will  never  believe  roe  when  I  tell  them  this;  you 
must  give  it  in  writing."  I  consented,  and  gave  him  the  note  follow- 
ing:— "  The  two  men  whom  we  have  todijed  in  miton  have  been  f/e- 
nounced  to  tite  public  accuser,  and  their  trial  is  aimii  to  take  place. 
There  is  no  decree  which  orders  the  exile  of  non-juring  priests,  and 
thry  ought  not  to  be  molested."  As  I  wislied  to  guard  against  any- 
thing being  attributed  to  me  more  than  1  had  written,  I  went  imme- 
diately and  depo.sed  a  copy  of  my  note  at  the  municipality,  and  de- 
clared that  I  disavowed  any  other.     Of  this  1  got  a  certificate, 

'  8nd  July. — I  have  just  received  the  decree  imposing  the  oath  on 
military  officers.  I  immediately  forwarded  it  to  M.  de  Lagondie. 
To-morrow,  on  parade,  1  am  to  have  an  answer.' 

This  new  oath  imposed  on  the  military  was  a  Jacobin  device 
to  release  the  army  from  its  special  depeinlanee  on  and  allegiance 
to  the  king,  and  was  the  immodiatc  cause  of  the  resignation  and 
emigration  of  the  great  body  of  the  officers. 

'  4th  July. — I  had  postponed  to  yesterday  evening  the  declaration 
with  regard  to  the  oath,  because  there  happened  to  be  a  great  pro- 
cession of  reliques  which  had  brought  a  vast  crowd  of  peasants  mto 
town,  and  I  feared  that  the  refusal  of  the  oath  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  officers  might  hare  occasioned  some  commotion.     After  dinner. 


*  Lest  otir  Engliidi  readers  tlioiild  think  tliat  the  prince  bad  been  here  betrayed 
into  au  uucharikcleriiitic  liberality,  we  think  it  right  to  ubaerve  thattluslargt'sxe  to  the 
company  of  jjardi-neru  was  eijuivulent  iu  quantify  and  value  to  ahout  six  gallon*  of 
tmtUl  tit fr  iaKaglAtuU 
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fessrs.  de  Lagondie,  Rouillon,  Damonville,  and  Montureux,  in- 
(formed  me  t?iat  they  could  not  take  the  oath,  but  requested  me  to 
Iteep  this  secret,  lest,  as  they  said,  it  might  occasion  some  disturbance 
in  the  regiment.  One  of  these  gentlemen  I  regret  very  much — 
M.  de  fliontureux — this  refusal,  however,  diminishes  very  much  the 
favourable  opinion  I  had  conceived  of  him;  for  I  do  not  love  a  man 
who  prefers  qupUpivn  [some  one — i.  c.,  the  king]  to  his  country. 
The  municipahty  inquired  if  I  should  not  oppose  their  departure. 
I  answered  no.  That  evening,  at  liatf-past  eight,  Bessard,  the  adju- 
tant, came  into  ray  room  to  say  that  the  company  of  Montureux  was 
very  much  affected  by  the  departure  of  their  captain,  and  that  he 

ired  there  would  be  some  disturbance.  I  told  him  to  apprise  me 
the  slightest  thing.  Mesprs.  Pcrriii  and  Ducnstaign  came  to  tell 
tne  that  they  would  tnlte  the  oath,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Jacquemtn, 
Houssel,  and  the  two  adjutants.  M.  Dubois  (to  whom  I  Iiad  given 
500  livres  [20^.]  the  day  before  yesterday)  declared  ihat  he  would 
not  take  it." 

We  must  state  thai  lliis  lastparentliesis  adils  considerably  to  the 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  and  loyalty  of  llie  young  prince,  which 
some  other  expre»siau!i  had  led  iis  to  couceive.  Hitherto  his 
Jacobinism  might  be  altiibiiled  to  iiKxperience  aiul  exanipte,  and 
appears  to  have  been  tempered  by  more  inoderaliou  and  good 
sense  than  might  liave  been  expected  from  so  young  a  man  in 
such  diflicidt  circumslatices ;  but  his  umoonted  liberality  to 
M.  Dubois  at  this  critical  time,  and  the  implied  expectation  that 
ihis  favour  would  have  induced  him  to  take  the  oaUi,  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  llic  young  colonel  was  not  quite  a  passive  instrument 
ill  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  but  was  exerting  himself  to 
seduce  his  regiment  from  its  allegiance  to  '  tjuetqu'un.' 

4  \Yq*  remained  assembled  till  half-past  one  in  the  morning;,  but 
nothing  hap])eiied — nil  was  quiet.  \Ve  did  not  go  to  bed  till  we 
knew  that  all  these  gentlemen  were  gone.  As  there  are  no  officers 
remaining  of  Maatin's  company,  1  have  given  M.  Perrin  temporary 
orders  to  command  it.  At  lialf-past  two  I  was  called  up  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  Montolre  [a  sniaU  toicn,  Iht  first  stage  to  ihe  iceslward 
of  Vemlome]^  which  would  not  grant  passports  to  the  ^iwn-jiiring^ 
officers  without  my  permission.  I  answered  that  I  could  nut  give 
those  gcntlk'men  jmssports  as  they  considered  themselves  as  no 
longer  ollicers,  nor  could  I  oppose  their  departure,  having  no 
mithority  to  do  so.  On  tliis  answer  they  gave  the  jjassports.  Tliis 
morning  alt  is  quiet.  All  the  dragoons  are  at  their  post,  as  well 
as  the  officers  who    have  taken   the  oath.       At  half-past  ten  we 

assembled  on  the  terrace  of  the  abbey.     I  said  t 

I  then  read  the  decree,  and  the  ofticial  letter  annexed  to.it.     I  pro- 

•  We  probalilv  mckns  those  of  the  officere  who  took  the  o»»h. 
f  '  Here  he  had  left  a  bUnk,  prubably  Tut  the  purpoM  of  iirtcnrudi  writing  ia  his 
ipeevb)  but  lie  did  uot  da  lo.'  \_Orig.  Edit.) 
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noanced  the  oath,  and  that  instant  all  the  helmets  were  raised  on  the 
points  of  the  swordu,  with  cries  of  "  We  twear"  and  then,  on  one 
aide,  "  Tire  /a  nation!"  and  on  the  other,  '*  Vivtnt  Um  dragon»r 
Although  the  weather  was  execrable,  there  was  a  crowd  of  spectators. 
We  returned  amidst  the  applause  of  the  whole  people.  I  gave  a 
general  invitation  to  dinner.  After  dinner  I  went  to  Montoire  with 
il.  Roussel.  I  administered  the  oath  to  the  detachment  there  in  like 
manner :  there  was  the  same  enthusiasm  as  at  Venddme,  the  same 
•hoots,  and  the  same  applause. 

*  5th  July. — I  wrote  to  our  detachments  at  Caen,  Sille^le^uillanme, 
and  Mamers,  to  apprize  them  of  the  decree  as  to  the  oath,  and  that 
they  should  conform  thereto.  I  am  orerwhelmed  with  letters,  which 
I  most  answer — that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  am,  moreover, 
the  only  superior  cfficer  left,  and  I  have  consequently  a  great  deal 
more  duty  than  before.  If  I  wish  to  read  or  walk  ever  to  little,  I 
have  no  longer  time  to  write  my  journal — this  throws  me  into  arrear, 
so  that,  instead  of  mw  date  of  the  5th,  I  am  actually  writing  on  the 
S5th.  The  municipidity  apprized  me  some  days  since  that  it  was 
about  to  require  me  to  take,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  same  oath  as 
last  year:  1  answered  that  I  could  not  possiUy  do  so;  that  the  A*- 
sembhf  had,  by  its  decree  of  the  Sid  of  June,  chained  the  form  of  the 
oath ;  that  if  it  were  allowable  to  take  last  year's  oath,  all  the  refrac- 
tory officers  would  immediately  return  and  offer  to  take  it.  Notwith- 
•taiiding  this,  the  municipality  has  written  to  the  committee  on  the 
constitution,  but  the  answer  is  not  yet  come.  They  had  also  written 
to  the  department,  which  replied  in  accordance  with  my  opinion. 
The  munidpality  also  sent  to  coosolt  me  as  to  what  I  thought  they 
should  do  relative  to  [administering,  on  the  approaching  celebration 
of  the  14th  of  July,  the  oath  to]  the  National  Guards.  1  replied,  that 
I  saw  no  difficulty ;  that  I  thoi^ht  they  would  be  fulfilling  the  views 
of  the  National  Assembly  by  administerii^  the  oaths  to  the  National 
Guards ;  and  that  certainly,  if  they  were  not  inrited  to  that  ceremony, 
they  would  cry  out  against  the  municipality,  and  probably  attend  in 
•|Hte  of  them.  They  wrote,  berides,  to  the  munidpality  of  Blois  to 
know  what  they  would  da  The  ISth  of  July,  at  six  in  the  evenii^, 
the  municipality  issued  orders  for  the  attendance  of  the  National 
Guard — they  had  already  begun  to  complain,  and  they  thought  that 
this  order  came  rather  late— they  had  wished  to  have  given  an  enter- 
tainment, a  dinner,  &c.  &c.  to  the  dr^oons,  but  it  has  been  post- 
poned. 

'  At  eleven,  on  the  14th  of  July,  ^re  marched  to  the  Place  de  la 
Federation;  cries  of  "Bravo!  riarnt  let  dragonSj"  accompanied  us. 
\Vhen  we  came  on  the  ground,  we  were  saluted  by  a  docharge  of 
artilieiT.  Each  company  of  National  Guards  took  the  oath,  which 
the  municipality  went  round  to  administer ;  then  we,  with  our  helmets 
on  the  points  of  our  swords,  shoutii^  with  ail  our  might,  "  Fire  la 
mmtion!  Fire  fa  Garde  Natimnde .'  Vitent  let  FeiidSmnsI  tltmit  let 
Damet  de  Fendime,"  &c.' 

Tbis 


P«namtl  Ehtofry  of  ZavU  PiiZipftf,  >!,'>;< 

Tim  mut^antfoo  of  a  euiufiimtian  to  thj  cry  ^t"  "  //»»'»»«  '««• 
m  I^^*."  ii  droU  taoagh.  of  iciclf,  but  t*  p«rurixN  ■*>  *fi»;ii  *« 
reotrflect  dat  die  ladist  ^rhom  the  hoo«ft  t,iri^v<w  >•(?•«  liiiiikjut; 
of  had  so  oarrawfj  and  «  recentU  eicap«vi  tc<  'vfrnr  'tvftuiM  itk; 
hue  of  die  colonel  [iee  eatrr  ot  IO:h  Juor'  ;  but  t(  :>  -uiil  iitu.u 
important  to  obaerre,  as  indicatire  of  ibe  ti,>tjt  juuibiiuutm  m  m\ 
appearance  of  mpect  towards  the  rojal  autkvtcv,  tiu;  «»«  kuiii  v 
name  is  nonbere  joined  in  tiiese  sSiout5  of  a^ptxtiiM.-. 

•I  bad  fiugdCtec  to  say  that  the  dir  a::*r  !?t*  Sti:  v^tfy,  N  .ivvo"!- 
panied  brail  tie  otacen  who  had  taken  tr.  wvn:  :::  a  xv^v  iw  iu:  ■.''(.•>, 
'^'we  **  were  received  with  immense  a:  rliujf. 

*36tb  Jolr. — The  day  before  vesterviiv  we  «.«.<■  M;">r<^ivM«  i'i«>  iiia-i 
all  the  Xat:ona[  Gaarda  aj«er.ibiei.     Ea^'h  o:  u»  !i-'«''i  '-""  Nu.n-in. 
Gnaids  nnder  our  am:*,  an-i  we  prooeeiied  »:i  t'''J!  i>r»lci  t«'  '•i»:  'Iimv 
of  the  abbey.    They  presented  me  a  mutcli  to  »»rv  '■>>'•  >i«nii»".  «i.v;i 
was  to  be  the  signal  of  the /tVe * — I  firrd  th,-  i«».     'I'li'^v    '»»"  ^'» 
down  to  table — I   among'  the  rest,  and  I  f.-urul  mvH'-Ii  m^h^i  'iv-v- 
fo  a  drunken  man.     Thev  sansf  some  ^Tr^r?  in  Iiv>i>v«j''  «''  ■"«'«  •"'I*' 
After  dinner  the  ^enadiers.  in  spite  no*  o:«!v  of  i"v  iiinv.»''«--N  '*"'   'j 
my  resistance,  lifted  me  up  and  carried  roip  v>n  l>^\-i(  mIiluIiU;^   o,-.; 
the  table:>,  and  insisted  on  placins;  me  on  a  kiml  »»*  c'o *•''"«'  i'ii*"N''! « 
where  were  the  colours  [of  the  yationat  Citui'l]  im.K'iii  ju.kV.  v 
I  endearom'ed  to  escape,  but  in  vain — thcr  s'K'wviU'''   '"  >'"»«*'s  >> 
there,  but  they  did  not  keep  me  lony,  fwr  I  iinimHlii»ivl.v  ''»'«■»    >•■  •>  ^ 
orer  on  my  back  ;  they  raised  mo  up  ajraiii.  whv"  I  ••'  »■>«»'    »'»"  ' 
npon  them',  being  determined  at  all  risks  nut  tv  iv»>'»"'  ''"    •'«»     ''• 
form.    They  then  began  dancing:    thvy  i>iv5**,<l   nol  ^'  *'»«     "^     ^ 
Twlently,  that  I  was  obliged  to  change  my  «'>"'t- 

•  S7tb  July.— I  went  yesterday  to  xlw  mullil••^'^*l•'v  '"  "''■    "'^"^     " 
as  military  commandant.     I  rend  the  fway  i"»  v.';'iii:>i  »    -^ - 
of  LaBoetie,t  and  made  some  extmcts.     I  iv.nl  ••'«'   ^^'-^ 
Italian,  and  English.     In  the  evening  I   ivad  h^m".    ■■   ^• 
Eroile. 

*  Ist  AugDSt,  1790.— A  delightful  day       '    ='.,.     « 
is  not  such  another  regiment  in  FrnntT      W'-i   «••  * 
give  a  good  reception  to  any  scoundn't*   \^i"- '    ^  "  ' 
audacity  to  enter  France,  ami  our  ivuiitt^    «■'.♦      •« 
perish  with  her.' 

It  is  instructive  to  rccollort  that,  wo**"    '•  ' 
years,  this  patriot-prinrr  wni  l»i«t  *\S'  ''•••  s  ' 
head  by  </e«er<in(/ to  the  nrnu  »«>  ihv^'v'     ,- 
audacity  to  enter  France  ;'  nml  Jhrtd  ^«n    .^  ^> 

*  The  postponed /(B/e  Ijefore  •UmWUW.  <•"*  "     '    N 
totlw  dragoonit— partof  Ihi'itviirml  *}«'v"-  V    ^' 
fiom  the  king. 

f  A  '  seditious  declamntioii,'  »*  it  >«  »'>v-.    '    • 
Iwament  of  Bordeaux,  lt*W, 
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to  his  country  in  the  train  of  those  same  gueux,  and  was  by  their 
bayonets  restored  to  his  rank  and  property. 

*  We  have  had  a  sham  fight  to-day — I  was  one  of  the  first  taken 
prisoner. 

'  8d  August. — Happy  day  !  I  have  saved  a  man's  life,  or  rather  have 
contributed  to  save  it.  This  evening,  after  having  read  a  little  of 
Pope,  Metastasio,  and  Emile,  I  went  to  bathe.  Edward  and  I  were 
dressing  ourselves  when  I  heard  cries  of  "  Help,  help,  I  am  drowning!" 
1  ran  immediately  to  the  cry,  as  did  Edward,  wlio  was  farther.  I  came 
first,  and  could  only  see  the  tops  of  the  person's  fingers ;  I  laid  hold 
of  that  hand,  which  seized  mine  with  indescribable  strength,  and  by 
the  way  in  which  he  held  me  would  have  drowned  me,  if  Edward  had 
not  come  up  and  seized  one  of  his  legs,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  jumping  on  me.  We  then  got  him  ashore.  He  could  scarcely 
speak,  but  he  nevertheless  expressed  great  gratitude  to  me  as  well  as 
to  Edward.  I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  e£fect  this  will  produce  at 
fiellechasse.  /  am  bom  under  a  happy  star !  Opportunities  offer 
themselves  in  every  way :  I  hare  only  to  avail  myself  oj  them  !  The  man 
we  saved  is  one  M.  Siret,  an  inhabitant  of  Vendfime,  sub-engineer  in 
the  office  of  roads  and  bridges.     I  go  to  bed  happy  ! 

*  4th  August. — ^This  morning  I  read  the  papers  and  some  English. 
I  wrote  to  my  friend  that  I  was  happy  in  thinking  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  she  would  read  my  letter.  M.  Siret  came  to  pay  me  a  visit ; 
lie  is  very  much  affected,  and  very  grateful.  I  read  some  Latin,  and 
wrote  to  my  friend  and  to  my  father.  I  went  to  the  Club,  where  1 
read  a  speech  on  the  abolition  of  orders.*  The  Club  ordered  it  to  be 
printed.  M.  Siret  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened  yesterday. 
The  president  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  me  with  many  compli- 
ments, extempore,  but  very  well  expressed.  They  directed  the  jour- 
nalists to  be  written  to. 

'  5th  August. — Yesterday  morning  at  exercise.  On  returning,  I 
undressed,  and  read  some  of  H^nault,  Julius  Csesar,  Sternheim,  and 
Mably.  Dined,  and  after  dinner  read  some  of  Ipsipyle,  Metastasio, 
Heloise,  and  Pope.  At  five,  to  the  riding-hoUse,  and  afterwards  read 
Smile. 

'  8th  August. — ^Did  business  with  M.  Jacquemin  for  filling  up  the 
vacant  commissions  in  the  regiment.  We  have  at  last  received  orders 
to  march.  We  are  going  to  Valenciennes,  and  set  out  on  Friday  the 
12th  instant.  We  are  at  last  certain  of  serving  our  country,  and  shall 
not  miss  the  opportunity  of  using  our  swords.  I  shall  also  soon  re- 
visit Beilechasse. 

'  1 1th  August. — Another  happy  day.  I  had  been  invited  yesterday 
to  attend  at  the  Town-House  with  some  non-commissioned  ofHcers 
and  privates.  I  went  to>day,  and  was  received  with  an  address ; 
there  was  then  read  a  letter  from  M.  Siret,  who  proposed  that  the 

*  The  Assembly  had  lately  abolished  orders  of  knighthood ;  we  should  be  curious 
to  see  the  essay  of  his  Royal  Higliness,  so  many  years  Knight  du  St.  £spr>t,  and 
BOW  Qtmi  Master  of  the  liegion  of  Honour. 
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mufiicipat  body  sliould  decree  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  given  to 
any  citizen  who  should  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  that,  in 
course,  one  should  be  presented  to  me.  The  municipal  body  adopted 
the  proposition,  and  I  received  a  crown  amidst  the  applause  of  a 
numerous  assembly  of  spectators.  I  was  very  much  ashamed.  I 
nevertheless  expressed  my  gratitude  as  well  as  I  could.  I  then  went 
to  the  Club.  They  expressed  great  good-will  and  much  regret  [at  the 
npproachiwj  depariure^.  I  replied,  that  1  should  feel  the  liveliest 
regrets  at  leaving  them,  if  it  were  not  that  I  was  going  to  the  post 
most  de.sirable  to  the  friends  of  liberty — that  in  which  one  could  serve 
his  country — and  that,  if  I  could  ever  need  any  spur  to  excite  me  to 
lemploy  in  the  defence  of  my  country  all  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  which 
I  was  capable,  this  [reception]  would  be  a  very  powerful  one  with  me.' 


Here  the  Journal  concludes.  There  are  in  it  many  puerile 
passages,  and  a  few  whicli,  even  unrler  all  attenuating  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  called  blanieable.  Nor  can  M.  Sarrans,  or 
any  oilier  enemy  of  Louis  Philippe,  have  any  difficulty  in  binding 
iti  it  striking  contrasts  and  gross  contradictions  to  the  present  posi- 
tion and  professions  of  the  new  king.  But  we  think  it  must  be 
agreed  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  creditable  to  his  good  sense,  and 
i.«ve«  to  his  goodnature.  Let  it  lie  recollected  tiiat  it  was  written 
at  the  age  of  seventeen, — ^that  his  mind,  ever  since  it  was  capable 
of  receiving  a  political  idea,  had  been  imbued  with  revolutionary 
doctrines  by  the  precepts  of  his  instructors,  the  authority  and 
^example  of  a  father,  and  a  general  popular  enthusiasm,  which  had 
not  yet  asjiiuiued  the  mad  and  bloody  aspect  which  it  soon  after 
bore, — and  we  think  we  may  truly  assert  that  few  young  men  of 
tliat  period, — if  their  conduct  were  reported  with  equal  fidelity 
and  minuteness, — -would  appear  in  so  favourable  a  light  as  Louis 
Philippe  does  in  this  Journal. 

But  M.  Sanans  proceeds  to  give  us  some  subsequent  anecdotes 
with  the  same  object, — that  of  depreciating  the  king,  and  with  (we 
think  generally — there  are  some  exceptions)  ilic  same  result,  that 
of  raising  him  in  our  estimation, — not  certainly  as  a  hero  of  high 
mind,  generous  spirit,  or  of  brilliant  talents,  but  a  man  of  good 
sense,  energy,  and  courage,  wlio  (waiving  the  consideration  of 
the  means  by  which  lie  uas  placed  on  the  throne)  has  executed  a 
difficult  task  with  great  ability,  and  been,  as  we  believe,  the  main 
stay  of  anything  like  order  and  govennnetit  in  Trance. 

We  can  joiji  M.  Sarrans  in  wondering  at  the  ignorance  and 
dupery  of  the  heroes  of  July,  who  were  induced  to  accept  Louia 
Philippe  as  king,  because  he  was  nut  a  Bourbon, — but,  somehow, 
wc  think  that  this  is  more  to  the  discredit  of  those  enlightened 
patriots  and  of  the  glorious  revolution  itself  than  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Thftt  bold  e.xperiuicnt  on  the  historical  and  constitutional  intel- 
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ligence  of  the  Parisian  public  seems  to  have  been  the  device  of 
M.  Thiers, — then  a  journalist  and  creature  of  Lafitte, — now,  or 
lately,  the  favourite  minister  of  the  king.  The  following  procla- 
mation was  probably  from  his  pen,  it  at  least  executes  his  idea : — 

*  Citizens ! — Louis  Philippe  d'Orl^ans,  proclaimed  by  the  nation 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom,  does  not  belong  to  the  perfidious 
family  of  the  Capets,  but  to  that  of  Valois  which  so  long  governed 
France,  &c.  Down  with  the  Capets  !  Long  live  Louis  Philippe  of 
Orleans  I     Vive  la  Charte!  Vive  la  Liberie!' — vol.  i.  p.  29. 

This  impudent  falsehood  is  hardly  more  wonderful  than  that 
the  adversaries  of  Louis  Philippe  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  meet  it  by  a  counter-proclamation  : — 

« To  the  People. — Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  proclaimed  lieutenant- 
General  of  France, — is  a  Bourbon  ;  though  of  the  second  branch, — 
the  son  of  Egalite ;  who  was  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  died  in 
1785 ;  who  was  the  son  of  Louis,  who  died  in  1758 ;  who  was  the  son 
of  the  Regent,  who  was  the  son  of  the  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
-~-and  yet  they  have  had  the  audacity  to  publish  that  he  is  not  a 
Bourbon  !     Capet  and  Bourbon  he  notoriously  is.' — p.  33. 

Another  plea  on  which  his  partisans  recommended  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was,  that  he  had  not  only  fought  for  the  Revolution  in  its 
earlier  days,  but  never,  even  in  his  exile,  had  thought  of  drawing 
his  sword  against  his  country.  This  pretence  M.  Sarrans  de- 
stroys by  historical  facts  and  documents — for  instance  be  produces 
a  letter  of  the  28th  July,  1804,  from  the  duke,  then  at  Twick- 
enham, to  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaif,  on  the  occasion  of  <  ihe 
murder  of  his  cousin,'  the  Duke  d'Enghien, — in  which,  amongst 
many  anti-nalional  sentiments;  the  duke  expressly  says — 

'  I  quitted  my  native  land  so  early  that  I  have  hardly  the  liabits  or 
manners  of  a  Frenchman,  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  am  attached 
to  England,  not  only  by  gratitude,  but  by  taste  and  inclination.  In 
the  sincerity  of  my  heart  do  I  pray  that  I  may  never  leave  this  hos- 
pitable soil.  But  it  is  not  from  individual  feeling  only  that  I  take  so 
much  interest  in  the  welfare,  the  prosperity,  and  the  sitccess  of 
England, — it  is  also  as  a  man.  The  safety  of  Europe,  of  the  world 
itself,  the  happiness  and  independence  of  the  human  race,  depend  upon 
the  safety  and  independence  of  England  ;  and  that  is  the  honourable 
cause  of  the  hatred  with  which  we  are  pursued  by  the  Corsican 
USURPER.  May  Providence  defeat  his  atrocious  designs,  and  preserve 
England  prosperous  and  happy ! '  &c. — p.  94. 

Such  sentiments  can,  in  our  opinion,  do  no  discredit  to  Louis 
Philippe,  but  they  may  a  little  surprise  the  heroes  of  the  Three 
Days,  whose  chief  complaint  against  the  Restoration  was,  that  it 
was  accomplished  by  the  success  of  England,  for  which  Louis 
Philippe  thus  earnestly  prayed.  But  did  this  remarkable  passage 
never  recur  to  the  memory  of  Louis  Philippe  during  that  day, 

when, 
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when,  for  ten  mortal  hours,  he  assisted  at  the  re-establishmeut  of 
the  statue  of  the  *  Corsican  vsurper'  in  the  Place  Vendfime,  and  ' 
stood  bareheaded  before  the  brazen  efligy  of  ^  the  murderer  of  his 
cousin/-  Of  that  and  other  acts  of  huuiiliation,  and  we  niUMt  say 
of  meanness,  M.  Sarraris  does  not  complain,  for  they  are,  no 
doubt,  in  iris  opinion,  consiateiit  with  the  character  of  a  Citizen- 
King, — liis  bile  is  only  stirred  when  lie  has  to  reproach  Louis 
Philippe  with  acts  which  we  think  becoming  a  soveieign  re- 
sponsible for  the  tranquillity  atjd  security  of  a  great,  but  giddy 
and  tumLdtnous  people.  We  have  no  desire  to  dwell  on  these 
unhappy  frailties  ;  but  there  is  one  of  ihcm,  of  no  vciy  deep  dye, 
which  we  must  again  notice,  on  account  of  a  very  curious  rap- 
prochement— we  mean  the  pusillanimous  abandonment  of  his 
coat-of-arms.  Now  we  find  that  in  the  year  1791,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  the  miserable  Egallte  to  propitiate  the  blatant 
beast  of  democracy  by  erasiing  his  arms  from  some  domestic 
object,  he  had  enough  of  pride  and  courage  left  to  refuse, — '  il 
me  semble,'  said  he,  '  une  indujne  Idchele,'  {Mem.  de  Genlis, 
vol.  iii.)— but,  alas !  that  slight  exertion  of  spirit  was  still  selfish, 
and  when,  soon  after,  he  foresaw  that  he  was  personally  in 
jeopardy,  he  did  not  scruple  to  endeavour  to  postpone  his  own 
danger  by  ihe  execrable  Idchetp — (For  such  we  really  believe  it 
was) — of  voting  the  death  of  his  innocent  cousin  and  sovereign. 
We  must  proceed,  howeverj  with  M.  Sanans'  anecdotes  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

in  additional  refutation  of  his  pretended  resolution  never  to 
draw  his  sword  against  France,  M.  Sarrans  produces  proofs  that  I 
he  made  two  or  three  several  attempts  at  Tarragona,  Cadiz,  and 
Gibraltar,  in  ]R08,  9,  and  10,  to  obtain  a  connnavtd  in  the  Spanish 
armies  then  acting  against  those  of  France  ;  and  ahhough  the 
Spaniards  declined  his  assistance, — fearing  he  might  have  a  design 
to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  cousin, — his  own  intentions 
and  wishes  are  not  the  less  certain. 

Another  curious  rapprochement  which  M-  Sarrans  revives  is  the 
declaration  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers  made, 
signed,  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XVilL,  at  Hartwell, 
in  1803. 

'  We  repeat  our  sacred  and  solemn  oath  to  live  and  dio  faithful  to 
our  leijUimatf  sover€i(jn ;  and  if  (which  God  furbid)  the  unjust  exercise 
of  an  overwhelming  force  should  place  on  the  throne  of  France  dc 
facto  — for  it  never  can  be  de  jure — ant  other  than  our  legitimate 
sovereign,  we  declare  that  we  shall  follow  with  fidelity  and  confidence 
the  voice  of  honour  and  duty,  &c.' — vol.  i.  p,  100. 
-And  in  another  declaration,  dated  1816,  there  occurs  this  pas-' 
sage : — 

'The 
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•  The  irrevocable  principle  of  let^timacy  is  now  the  only  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  France  and  of  Europe — the  revolutions  we  hare  snf- 
finred  have  only  given  additional  proof  of  its  force  and  importance.' 

But  here  it  is  only  justice  to  repeat,  what  we  have  before  ob- 
8er^'ed,  that  we  see  strong  reason  to  doubt  that  Louis  Philippe 
had  any  direct  share  in  preparing  or  effecting  the  overthrow 
of  the  elder  branch.  His  evident  want  of  preparation — his  con- 
versation with  M.  de  Morteniart — and  Iiis  original  reluctance 
(whether  it  was  the  reluctance  of  loyalty  or  of  prudence)  to  assume 
the  crown,  leave  us  little  doubt  on  this  point ;  but  we  were  not 
aware^  till  we  found  it  in  these  volumes,  that  soon  after  the  Ke- 
Volution  be  took  occasion  to  deny  publicly  that  he  had  had  any 
share  in  bringing  it  about,  and  appealed  to  Lafayette  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  Lafayette  corroborated  the  assertion^  and 
added,  that  the  duke's  *  negative  opposition'  had  frequentlv  vexed 
him,  Lafayette.  This  expression  perhaps  leads  us  to  the  real 
truth.  The  duke  did  not  directly  encourage  the  designs  against 
Charles  X.,  but  he  knew  something  about  them. and  gave  them 
only  a  '  negative  opposition.'  When  the  explosion  came,  he  still 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  same  position  of  balance  aiid  neu- 
trality. He  would  have  been  contented  with  the  comparatively 
safe  arid  inoffensive  station  of  regent  and  guardian  to  Henry  V.,  and 
only  accepted  the  throne  in  his  own  right  when  he  found  that,  if  he 
did  riot  do  so,  there  would  be  no  throne  at  all,  and  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  he  must  expect  to  be  forced  to  undergo  the  privations 
and  dangers  of  a  new  emigration. 

We  therefore  cannot  agree  with  M.  Sarrans  in  finding  indica- 
tions of  the  basest  treachery  in  the  following  lively  account  of  the 
itianners  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVlH. : — 

'  When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  came  to  court,  he  exhibited  the  most 
profound  politeness  to  all  the  attendants — even  to  the  lowest  servants 
and  sentinels — it  was  a  profusion  of  civility  in  the  most  affable  gestures 
and  expressions.  It  really  was  a  sight  to  see  him  at  a  royal  banquet : 
at  every  toast  to  the  health  of  the  King,  of  Madame,  of  the  Dukes  of 
Angoul^me  and  Berry,  he  would  press  his  hand  to  his  heart ;  and,  se* 
veral  times  during  the  dinner,  as  if  impelled  by  an  irresistible  affec- 
tion which  could  not  await  the  tardy  course  of  etiquette,  he  would 
himself  bnrst  out  into  cries  of  Vive  le  RoH' — Histoire  de  la  Restdu- 
ration,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of  the  Abbe  de  [^lontes- 
quiou. 

'  I  remember,'  says  he,  '  that  I  had  the  honour  of  negotiating  with 
Louis  XVIIL  the  affair  of  the  restoration  tt>  the  duke  of  his  patri- 
monial property.    I  succeeded  in  that  object.   With  what  warmth  and 
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energy  did  his  highness  not  express  himself  against  the  Revolutiou, 
and  what  he  called  his  errors  (egaremens)  of  1789  and  1798!  Next 
nioriiing  I  met  him  in  tlie  king's  closet,  where  he  was  expressing  the 
deepest  gratitude  to  his  majesty,  who  heard  his  professions  with  kind- 
ness. The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  in  a  state  of  emotion  didifult  to 
describe.' — vol.  i.  p.  114. 

There  is  another  anecdote  of  the  same  class.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans, — forgetting  his  early  contempt  of  adventilious  honours, — 
vias  extremely  anxious  to  merge  his  liiie  of  Serene  Highness 
in  that  o\  Ruijfd  Hiijhness,  Louis  XVI II.  would  never  consent 
lo  this  innovation — he  remeinbered,  and  used  to  quote  with 
pleasantry,  the  anecdote  of  a  chancellor  of  Trance  who,  when 
Louis  XIV.  consulted  him  about  conferring  by  patent  the  title  of 
Ruyal  H'ujhness  on  one  of  his  natural  children,  cut  the  design 
short  by  saying  quaintly,  '  To  make  Royal  Hiyhnesses,  your  Ma- 
jesty must  liave  the  assistance  not  of  the  Chancellor,  but  of  the 
Queen.'  Charles  X.  was  not  so  punctilious — he  granted  the 
Orleans  family  this  favour,  touched  it  is  said  by  the  affectionate 
zeal  which  the  tftike  had  exhibited  at  his  coronation, — where, 
when  he  approached  to  offer  his  allegiance,  he  electrilied  the 
assembly  with  a  supererogutive  exclamation  of  '  Vive  ii  jamais 
.Charles  X  !'  (vol.  i.  p.  143.)  The  '  a  jamais'  of  the  I'lench  from 
I  1789  to  the  present  hour  have  beeu  of  marvellous  brevity  ! 

M.  Sarrans  introduces  a  mot  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  which  we 
never  before  heard,  but  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
that  eminent  diseur  that  we  iiave  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  In 
a  select  society  one  evening  at  Lafitte's,  they  were  talking  of  revo- 
iutioiis,  and,  we  suppose,  of  the  English  revolution,  which  had 
called  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne.  '  Now,'  said  Be- 
reiiger,  '  if  we  had  somebody, — the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  instance' 
— '  The  Duke  of  Orleans  i*'  interrupted  M.  de  Talleyrand  ;  '  Ah, 
that  would  be — not  .wmehody,  but  sometliimj  !' 

In  proof  of  the  ingratitude  of  Louis  Philippe  to  Lafayette, 
Sarrans  quotes  the  following  statement  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot — 
a  most  competent  witness,  because  an  important  actor  in  (he 
affair  : — 

'  I  declare,  on  my  honour  and  conscience,  that  General  L&fayelle 
held  in  his  hands  the  result  of  the  Revolution.  It  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  have  joined  the  cry  of  the  people—"  No  iiwre  Dourt)i>ns.'" 
than  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not 
a  Bourbon.  The  Duke,  no  doubt,  took  a  step  at  once  able  and  bold 
when  he  went  to  the  Hfitel  de  Ville ;  the  moment  was  decisive,  and 
it  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  he  received  the  crown  ;  but,  beyond  ai] 
doubt,  he  would  nut  have  gone  had  he  not  oacertained  beforehaiul 
that  Lafayette  had  adopted  him;  aud  if  he  had  gone  without  La- 
fayette's  concurrence,  fie  would  not  have  come  out  King  of  the 
French.' — vol.  i.  p.  199.  «  Jiol 
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*  Not  come  out  KiJig  of  the  French  ?'  c-xclaims  Sarrans — *  hdl 
wouUl  not  iiave  come  out  a/ti<<? .''  and  he  gives  good  reason  for  biA 
opinion — the  duke  was  ceitsiuly  in  danger  from  some  of  the   re^l 
publicnn   fanatics.     The  folloM'ing   arcount  of  the  procession  of  J 
the  new  rovalty  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  graphic : — 

'  Who  will  ever  forget  the  burlesque  inarch  of  the  candidate  mon- ' 
arch  ?     What  eye  that  saw  will  ever  cease  to  remetnber  M.  Lafitte  ia  i 
a  sedan  cliair  [Lafitte  had  a  sore  leg],  following  as  close  as  possible  ths  { 
white  horse  of  the  citizen-king,  or  rather  the  royal  horse  measuringf 
complacently  his  managed  steps  an  as  not  to  outstrip  the  chairmen  who 
carried  the  future  prime-minister?    Who  could  forbear  to  smile  at  the 
picturesque  scene  of  Messrs.  Mechin  and  Viennct  [lico  leading  deptttiet\ 
pn fling,  sweating,  and  squabbling'  with  the  chairmen  to  maintain  their] 
position  between  the  tail  of  the  white  horse  and  the  poles  of  .M.  J^afitte'il 
hand-barrow,  and  screaming  "  Vive  le  Due  d'Orl^ans!  "  in  a  tone  thaw 
would  have  shaken  a  church  ?    And  then,  the  acclamations  tolerablj^j 
loud  in  the  Court  of  the  Palais  Royal,  but  dying  away  as  the  processioB 
receded  from  ihe  domeslic  focus  of  Orleanist  popularity  !  And  then,  thaf 
hero  of  Jeniappe,  endeavouring  every  now  and  tlien  to  revive,  by  hiari 
gestures  and  his  voice,  the  flagging  enthusiasm — turning  round  every 
minute  to  the  sedan-chair  to  express  to  the  people  his  devotion  to  M.i 
Lafitte — making  signs  of  confidence  to  General  Gerard — smiling  oni 
M.  Viennet — nodding  to  M.  Mechin — and  exhibiting  his  bat  with  tri^ 
coloured  feathers  to  the  dull  and  contemptuous  eyes  of  the  crowd  !   InJ 
the  rear  of  all  this  followed  a  tail  consisting  of  one  reeling  druramer,j 
four  doorkeepers,  eighty  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  a- 
crowd  of  mute  spectators.     Who  can  ever  forget  that  farcical  close 
of  the  three  glorious  days  ? ' — p.  203. 

At  the  H6le!  de  Vilte,  however,  the  crowd  was  no  longer  route ; 
they  were  loud  and  violent  against  the  Duke  of  Of  leans,  and  for  a 
republic.  Tlie  Duke  professed  ihat  lie  was  himself  '  all  for  llie  re- 
juibtic'  He  had  in  the  morning  lold  M.  Lafille,  *  How  liappy 
shoidd  I  tliitik  myself  to  be  a  shopkeeper  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis' 
under  the  republic  !'  and  he  now  move  emplialically  declared  that 
liis  reign  would  be  '  but  a  biidge  to  arrive  at  the  republic*  (p.  203). 
In  sliorl,  without  liaving  a  single  voice  in  his  favour,  except  that 
of  the  lame  gentleman  in  the  sedan  chair,  Louis  Philippe  was  pro- 
,  claimed  king.  M.  Lafitte  liimself  gives  us  in  a  few  words  a  picture] 
of  the  stale  of  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  men  on  this  point.' 

'  Let  us,'  said  he,  'take  the  younger  branch  instead  of  the  elder, 
and  the  country  is  saved  !  Gerard  says  yes.  Lobau  docs  not  say  no. 
Perrier  says  nothing ;  Mauguin  does  not  care  about  the  person.' — 
p.  207. 

Amongst  the  deputies,  the  great  majority,  including  the  dodri- 
naires,  would  rather  have  had  Henry  V.,  hut  accepted  Louis 
Philippe   as  the   least  departure,  since  deparltire  there  must  be, 
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from  ibe  litie  of  succession.  The  jpeopfe  were  against  any  king, 
and  only  submitted — witli  a  very  bad  grace — to  tlie  inllueiice  of 
Lafayette,  who — himself  influenced  by  timidity  and  reluctance  to 
lake  on  his  own  head  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  revolution, — 
was  glad  to  devolve  them  on  the  lirmer  temper  and  more  masculine 
understanding  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  One  additional  anecdote 
belonging  to  this  period  is  worth  preserving. 

When  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  founders  of  tlie  new  dynasty 

were   discussing   their    'hill  of  riijhis,'   and    some    one    insisted 

that  the  trials  of  libels — delits  de  la  presse — should  be  by  Jury, 

Louis  Philippe  exclaimed, — *  Why  talk  of  employing  juries  in  the 

Iftrial  of  libels  ?  there  shall  be  no  more  trials  for  libels  !' — (il  n'y 

\anra plus  de  ddifn  de  la  jtresse.) — vol.  i.  p.  Gtf.     The  rashness  of 

this    over-liberal  promise,   M.  Sarrans  proves  statistically,    by  a 

catalogue  of  four  hundred  aud  eleven  indictments  for  libels  within 

the  three  first  years  of  the  reign,  the  great  majority  of  whicli  were, 

still  more  unluckily^  for  attacks  on  the  king  personally ;  and  this 

.number,  we   learn,  has   been  increased  since   the  publication  of 

M.  Sarrans'  work  to  near  six  hundred. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  some  cabinet  anecdotes;  and  v\ hen  we 
remind  our  readers,  that  since  July,  1830,  there  have  been  twenty 
essential  changes  in  the  French  Cabinet — six  being  of  prime- 
ministers — they  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  Louis  Philippe's 
position,  who  endeavours  to  steer  between  the  two  antagonist 
principles  of  monarchy  and  revolution,  and  is  therefore  obliged 
to  appeal  alternately  to  one  and  tlie  other,  and  to  be  in  turns  a 
citizen  king  and  a  legitimate  sovereign, — 

*  Je  suis  oiseau,  voyez  mes  ailes- — 
Je  suis  souris,  vivent  les  rats!' 
In  Louis  Philippe's  first  ministry  was  an  old  republican — one 
Dupont,  called  De  VEure  because  he  was  deputy  of  lliat  de- 
partment. As  this  man  was  the  representative  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  it  was  of  great  importance  in  the  first  days  of  the 
new  reign  to  have  him  in  office.  Dupont  was  reluctant, 
but  the  king  Hatlered — Lafayette  advised, — Lafitte  insisted,  aud 
Dupont  yielded;  but  in  a  few  months  the  king  discovered  that 
he  could  not  go  on  with  him  ;  he  found  him  so  full,  as  a  royal 
apologist  tells  us,  of  '  susccpiibitilcs  dSmocratiques,' — so  tlemo- 
cratically  impracticable,  that  it  became  ahsoluLely  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Dupont  is  offended,  and  in  these  days — when 
there  is,  it  seems,  no  impropriety  in  revealing  cabinet  secrets — 
has  had  no  scruple  in  furnishing  Sarrans  with  some  anecdotes  of 
his  intercourse  with  tiie  king,  iu  order  to  show  that  his  alleged 
Clime  of  susceplibilites  democratiqnes  was  no  more  that)  an 
honest  adherence  to  the  principles    originally  professed  by    the 
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king  himself.  TKe  difl'erencea  began  early,  attd,  as  usual,  on 
tiiiicij.  Louis  Philippe,  observing  that  liis  minister  did  not  weai* 
Uie  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,*  saidj  '  How,  M.  Dupont,  jou 
have  not  the  cross  P  i  give  it  you,  and  here's  my  own/  takmg  it 
from  bis  button-hole.  '  Forgive  me,  Sire,  I  have  long  been  an 
«{^c«»r  of  the  order.'  'In  that  case  1  promote  you  to  be  a  com- 
mander.' *  I  thank  your  majesty,  but  I  cannot  accept  that  favour.' 
M.  Sarrans  a  little  diminishes  the  value  of  this  sturdy  self-denial, 
by  letting  out  lliat  i>l,  Dupont  would  not  have  been  so  obdurate,' 
had  he  been  offered,  as  was  expected  and  almost  promised,  eithei* 
3i  pension  or  st  place  of  chief  judge  in  one  of  the  superior  courts;  i 
which  would  have  been  a  permanent  provision  for  the  patriot j 
miniJiter  ! — (vol.  ii.  p.  6l.) 

The  next  occasion  of  dissent  was  the  appointment  of  Talleyrand 
to  tlie  embassy  of  London ;  this  Dupont  vehemently  opposed, 
but  in  vain.  Some  days  after,  the  minister  of  justice — that  was 
Dupont's  department — presented  for  the  king's  signature  the 
appointment  of  twenty  new  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  single 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine.  His  majesty  read  a  little  way 
and  then  stopped  at  the  name  of  one  Aynard,  saying,  '  1  never 
will  sign  this  list;  here  is  a  man  whom  I  never  will  appoint  to* 
any  public  office.'  '  Allow  me,  Sir,  to  ask  why  ;  and  if  there  be  1 
the  slighleht  taint  on  his  integrity  or  patriotism,  I  withdraw  hini.*^ 
'That  fellow,'  said  the  king,  *  went  to  law  with  me.'  'Pardon,ij 
Sir,  but  that  would  be  a  reason  only  if  his  suit  was  founded  iii 
fraud  ;  but  in  that  case  you,  no  doubt,  would  have  gained  your* ' 
cause.'  '  No  ;  I  lost  it.'  It  was  not  till  after  a  month  of  delay  and' 
discussion  that  the  list  was  signed  and  the  man  uppuiuted.  ([>,  04.) 
Again ;  a  few  days  after  this  the  first  presidency  of  the  Cour 
lloj ate  of  Caen  became  vacant.     Dupont  proposed  M.LeMenuet, 

*  It  has  bern  of  late  the   fashion  to  say  that  France  ia  intliftercnt  about  /i/wrfy, 
but  that  the  whole  iiational;im8sioa  is  for  rqualtli/ — an  absurd  supliignn,  which  is  re»  I 
futeJ  by  the  uuivtrtal  rage  for  evi-ry  gpuci«s  of  personal  ilistinction  which  ihe  Kevo^ 
hiUon  has  left — the  peerage — all  dfj;ree»  of  official  rank — and,  above  all,  the  LrgtoM^ 
of  HoMnur,  which  has  been  laviNhed  to  the  greatest  and  most  ridicitloua  extent — 

'  Oil  lie  parte  jilus  qii'etoilei, 

On  les  prodigue  ]iar  bois&eauK, 
Aux  pCkins  comine  aiix  ginicnwx, 
Jusqu'aiix  marehantlt  rfi?  loiltt!'— 
In  fact,  nut  to  be  decorated  in  the  disiinction.    This  reminds  U8  of  a  pleasant  cth-'\ 
servatlon  of  Prince  Metteruicli's  ou  the  maniu.  of  decorations  with  which  Uonapart^if 
httfi  infected  continental  Kiirope,  and  which,  at  ike.  lunewr  tpeak  o/,ha(l  not  reached^! 
ffaoA  old  England.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  uf  Vienna,  all  the  uiinistetS' 
ni>peareJ  in  starn  and  ribbons,  except  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  not  yet  huil  Iho' 
Garter,  One  of  the  Lrilliaiit  curupauy  i>aw  this  with  surprise,  and  whispered  Metter- 
uich — '  VoyeT.  dune,  M.  1«  Ministre  d'Aiigkletre  n'a  pas  je  ilfctoration.'    '  CoTiiment  ?' 
replied  Mettcrnich,  with  affected  surprise;  and,  after  looking  for  a  moment  at  thft  < 
fine  figure  and  plain  attire  of  Lonl  Costlereagb,  ba  added,  '  Pat  tit  iUcoratim  fm 
Ala  fw  !  v'ett  tri$  diitingui ," 
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a  patriot  niagistiate,  wlro  hm\  been  removed  fioni  that  very  seat 
during  the  Restoration.  The  king  made  several  futile  objections; 
he  was  too  old,  &c.  At  last  lie  was  driven  to  tell  the  real  reason 
■ — '  tliia  man  had  been  employed  as  leading  counsel  against  him.' 
Dupont,  after  a  long  squabble,  reminded  bim,  that  tlte  Kir^  of 
France  skaidd  forget  the  quarrels  of  ilie  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
Le  Meiuiet  was  ap[>oiiited.  Such  is  M.  Sarrans'  statement,  who 
boldly  gives  the  names  and  details,  and  evidently  writes  with  the 
authority  of  Dupont  himself — yet,  we  confess,  these  two  cases 
seem  to  us  incredible.  It  is  incredible  that  the  king  should  feel 
sucli  unreasonable  i  ancour — more  incredible  that  he  should  avow 
it — and,  most  of  all,  avow  it  to  the  austere  and  troublesome 
Dupont.  There  is,  moreover,  one  little  circumstance  which  leads 
us  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  king  is  misrepresented.  M.  Sarrans, 
after  this  last  story,  goes  on  to  say,  that  such  scenes  were  frequent, 
and  that  hardly  did  Dupont  ever  present  a  list  of  new  appointments 
that  the  king  would  not  exclaim,  '  Shal!  we  never  have  done  with 
this  St.  Barlhehmi  of  the  public  servants  1 '  The  king  wjfly  from 
his  private  lawsuits  have  learned  Bomething  of  die  characters  of 
Aynaid  and  Le  Menuet  j  they  may  be  republicans  and  agitators, 
or  otherwise  bad  subjects,  and  he  may  have  demurred  to  them 
individually  on  that  account ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  his  chief  and  general  objection  was  to  the  '  Sf.  Bartheltmi' — 
the  massacre — the  sweeping  disorganization  of  the  public  service — 
wiiicli  Dupont,  to  satisfy  his  own  political  fanaticism  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  radical  party,  was  endeavouring  to  effect. 

When  the  budget  was  proposed  in  cabinet,  a  sum  of  23,000  francs 

ilOOO/.)  was  appropriated  to  each  minister  by  way  of  outfit. 
)upont  refused  to  accept  it;  he  said  he  had  found  the  official 
house  fully  supplied,  and  had  not  laid  out:  a  fartlung.  '  You  re- 
fuse then,  M.  Dupont,'  said  the  king,  '  your  allowance  for  outfit?' 
'  Yes,  Sir.'  '  But  that  is  casting  a  reflection  on  your  colleagues.' 
'Sir,  I  blame  no  one;  1  only  obey  my  own  conscience.'  'As 
you  please,  Sir;  but  allow  me  to  say,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  wantonness  of  delicacy  J  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.'  A  fvw 
days  after  another  bnisquerie  republicaine  of  Dupont  was  near 
causing  an  open  rupture.  The  cabinet  was  in  deliberation;  General 
Atlialin,  the  king's  aide-de-camp,  came  to  leli  him  a  second  time 
that  a  deputation  from  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  was  waiting  to 
present  an  address.  '  Well,'  said  the  king,  rising  and  turning  to  his 
minisleiTs, '  1  must  go  and  lui  uff  [/fii/ier,  a  vulgar  and  hardly  decent 
term]  a  little  speech  to  lliem.'  The  king  was  probably  not  out 
of  hearing  when  Dupont  exciaiuied  with  indignation,  '  Lei  off  a 
little  speech  ! . . .  \\  hat's  that  he  says  ?  Lei  off! '  This  very  speech, , 
however,  whicli  his  majesty  tieated  so  flippantiy,  made  a  most 
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and  vliosc  cirors  he,  with  every  olher  ratiniial  man,  must  have 
tliought  undeserving  of  death  ;  but  tliis  conleiiiplalion  would  vti\y 
serve  to  bring  to  his  mind  the  case  of  his  unhappy  father,  who, 
great  as  his  crimes  had  been,  undoubtedly  was  innocent  of  the 
fads  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  who  pciishetl — as  M,  de 
Polignac  was  in  danger  of  doing — a  victim  lo  the  blind  fLiry  of  the 
populace.  The  association  of  ideas  was  therefore  not  merely 
natural,  but  inevitable;  and  even  admitting  M.  Sarrans's  suspicion 
that  Louis  Philippe  was  actuated  by  the  desire  lo  save  ihe  ex- 
ministers,  we  sec  uo  reason — but  the  contrary — to  suspect  that  he 
was  not  additionally  influenced  by  the  recollection  of  the  fate  of 
his  unhappy  father. 

Hut  we  must  conclude  ;  the  long  extract  from  the  journal  has 
already  carried  us  far  beyond  the  limits  which  we  should  nther- 
wise  have  assigned  lo  this  subject.     M.  Sarrans's  work,  though 
written  with  great  partiality  and    bitterness,  and  occasional   ma- 
lignity,  contains  a  mass  of  undeniable   farts   and  reasoning  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  the  history  of  the  July  Kevolution.     M. 
Sarrans  accumulates  evidence  against  Louis  Pliilippe  personally 
of  inconsistency  in  his  principles,  and  ingratitude  towards  his  par- 
tisans, and  he  proves  that  the  reigu  of  the  Citizen-king  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  more  convulsed,  more  bloody,  more  despotic, 
than  any  similar  period   in   the  whole  half  century  of  revolution, 
the  Reign  of  Terror  hardly  excepted  ;   but  he  has  not  shaken  our 
opinion   that  it  is  highly  unjust  to  throw,  as  he  and  his  party  do, 
all  the  blame  of  these  errors,  misfortunes,  and  crimes,  upon   the 
king  and  his  government.    The  real  source  of  the  evil  is  the  Three 
Glorious  Days  and  the  principles  which  they  brought  into  fashion. 
Louis  Philippe  has  had  all  along  but  one  alternative — either  to 
abandon  the  government  to  the  anarchists,  or  to  repress  the  anar- 
cliists  with  the  strong  hand  of  power.     We  may  lament,  and  we 
do  most  sincerely  lament,  the  deplorable  scenes  of  which  France 
has  been  and  is  the  theatre — the  prosecutions,  persecutions,  impri- 
sonments, massacres,  which  have  desolated  her  principal  cities,  and 
particularly  Pai  is;  but — tu  Vas  voulu,  George  Dandin — it  is  the  just 
price  and  inevitable  punishment  of  rash  revolt  and  blind  innovation. 
Louis  Philippe's  oii/^  error  as  king  was  \\\s  fimt — the  acceptance  of 
the  crown.    VV  e  do  not  retract  our  former  opinion,  that  for  that  step 
there   may  have   been  some  cogent  and  even  laudable  motives — 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  bloody  anarchy  on  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  hope  of  preserving  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Bourbon; 
but   we  fear  the    day    will — if  it   has  not  already — couic,    when 
Louis  Philippe  and    his  family  Mill  deplore  that   he  should  have 
been,  by  any  circumstances,  induced  t<i  deviate   from   the  straight 
road  ti\  honour  and  duty,  and  to  forget  the  allegiance  which  he  had 
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so  often  and  bo  solemnly  sworn  to  the  heads  of  Ins  family.  We 
can  well  believe  that  he  would  now,  to  repeat  his  own  phrase, 
gladly  exchange  his  citizen  royalty  to  be  'a  citizen  shopkeeper  in 
the  Rue  St.  Uonord  under  the  republic  ;'  but  how  much  more 
gladly  would  he  tind  himself  again  Duke  of  Orleans  under  the 
light  and  indulgent  authority  of  the  legitimate  sovereign !  We  be- 
lieve him,  in  spite  of  M.  Sarrans's  sneers,  to  be  a  man  of  humanity  ; 
what  then  must  he  not  feel  for  all  the  blood  shed  in  those  monthly 
revolts  which  ensanguine  his  country  I 

Occupied  and  alarmed  with  our  own  internal  difficulties  and 
dangers,  we  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  state  of  France. 
Does  the  English  public  know  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
more  gaols  and  more  prisoners  in  France  than  at  any  period  of  her 
history,  except  the  short  reign  of  Robespierre  ?  Does  the  English 
public  know  that  there  now  are,  and  have  been  for  above  six 
months,  many  hundreds  of  state  prisoners,  incarcerated  under  cir- 
cumstances of  illegality  and  severity  which  the  annals  of  the  old 
Bastille  cannot  exceed,  and  that  these  unhappy  persons  are,  by 
every  means  which  can  evade  the  rigour  of  their  gaolers,  imploring, 
but  hitherto  in  vain,  to  be  brought  to  trial?  Does  the  English 
public  know  that — since  the  publication  of  M.  Sarrans's  work — in 
consequence  of  an  emeute  in  lasti\pril,  a  massacre  was  perpetrated 
in  Pans  by  the  troops  of  the  line  under  the  special  excitement  of 
their  officers,  which  was,  under  all  its  frightful  circumstances,  as 
honible  as  the  massacres  of  the  Abbayef  Does  the  English- 
public  know  that  in  one  house  only — No.  12  of  the  Rue  Trans-, 
nonain — twelve  persons — paralytic  old  men — young  children— ^ 
women  in  their  night-clothes — and  men  rising  half  dressed  from 
tlieir  beds — and  all^  we  need  hardly  add,  as  innocent  as  sleep — • 
were  murdered  outright  by  la  force  puhliqxu  with  every  aggravation 
of  brutality — one  old  man's  corpse  having  fifty-one  6a/2  and 
bayonet  wounds — that  these  dreadful  scenes  took  place  on  the 
nigiitof  the  13th  of  April,  and  that  now,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, there  has  been  neither  justification  for  innocence,  nor. 
punishment  for  guilt,  nor  vengeance  for  blood?  And  the  city 
of  Paris — so  inured  has  it  become  to  such  samples  of  '  liberty 
and  order' — seems  to  think  as  little  about  it  as  the  city  of 
London.  But  the  king,  in  whose  name,  and  in  whose  supposed 
defence  these  dreadful  deeds  were  done — ought  his  heart  to  be 
more  at  ease,  his  eye  less  haggard,  his  nights  less  sleepless,  than 
when  he  had  to  sanction  the  legal  execution  of  a  parricide  ?  We 
are  well  aware  that  such  scenes  sometimes  occur  in  war,  by  ma- 
rauders and  plunderers,  and  in  towns  taken  by  storm,  and  we  know 
that,  when  the  fury  of  a  soldiery  is  once  excited,  it  is  difficult  to 
restrain  it ;  but  when  did  it  ever  before  happen  that  a  great  capital 
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was  placed  by  its  own  goveninient  in  a  slate  of  siege — stormed  by 
its  own  garrison — and  men,  won>eii,  and  children  piU  to  (lie  sword, 
naked  or  in  tlieir  beds,  by  the  police  of  the  cily  ?  We  really 
■vvonder  that  a  liumnne  and  enlightened  man  like  Louis  Pliilippe 
does  not  abdicate  at  all  risks  a  crown  which  he  tinds  can  only  be 
maintained  by  such  a  series  of  horrors — horrors,  for  which  he  may 
not  be  personalty  blaineable,  but  of  wiiicli  he  is,  ostensibly,  the 
cause  :  for  they  are  ihc  fruits — the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
struggle  betMCt-n  the  principles  on  which  his  aiilhority  is  founded 
and  tlie  ou^Aon'/^  itself.  In  vain  has  he  tried — by  fifteen  or  six- 
teen thangrs  of  ministry,  in  which  be  has  employed  men  of  all 
^hades,  from  the  Kepublican  Dnpont,  to  the  Carlist  Argout — to 
form  a  consistent  and  coherent  cabinet ;  equally  vain  will  be  his 
rcccnl  combination  of  a  dozen  third-rate  lawyeis  nuder  the  expe- 
rienced mediocrHy  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano!  M.  de  Bassano  may 
be,  for  angiit  we  know,  personally  a  respectable  man;  but  eveu 
in  liis  best  days- — under  his  earliest  masters,  the  Directory  and 
Jiuonapai  te — his  chief  mei it  was  diligence  in  business,  and  mode- 
ration of  character,  lie  has  not  probably  become,  by  increase 
of  years,  bolder,  firmer,  or  more  capable  of  holding  the  helm  of 
the  state  in  such  a  stonny  crisis.  His  administration,  therefore, 
gives  us  no  hopes  ;  it  must  be  feeble,  and  it  will  be  short, — atid 
may,  we  fear,  tend  rather  lo  aggravate  than  lessen  the  diflicidties  of 
Louis  Philippe,  unless,  indeed,  its  extreme  weakness  should  be 
anoliier  step  in  the  unconstitutional  system  (whicli  he  has  all  along 
partially  followed)  of  goveminfj  hij  kiviself,  and  relying  on,  not  his 
ministers,  but  his  army.  But  in  their  present  anomalous  and  con- 
fliictintif  state,  matters  cannot  remain.  France  must  again  pass 
tinough  a  despotism — a  republic — or  a  restoration, — ami  pro- 
bably all  these — before  she  can  settle  down  into  a  constitution 
which  shall  cuuinumd  the  undivided  respect  an<l  rational  obedience 
of  the  nation.  Neither  the  suvercia^nfij  <>/  (lie  people,  nor  the 
power  of  (he  sword,  can  ever  be  the  basis  of  a  peiniaueut  goveru- 
lueutl 
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Before  otir  prophecy  of  the  brevity  of  the  Duke  of  Dassauo's 
administration  could  leach  our  readers,  it  was  already  fullilltd  : — 
atier  Three  inglorious  Days  the  new  ministry  expired,  without 
apparent  cause  or  eflect,  and  with  no  other  result  than  the  having 
heaped  on  Louis  Philipjie  and  his  system  additional  contempt 
and  odium,  and  increased  dirticulty  ami  danger.  But  all  our 
interest  in  these  affairs  has  been  absorbed  by  ihc  simultaneous 
dissolution  of  our  o\\u   uiiuistry — u  dissolution   which  every  one 
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foresaw   must  have    taken  place,   Avhcn  llicy  hIiouIcI  liave    a(- 
tcnipteci  to  prepuic  tlic  king'«  speecli,  iind  !iiriin;:e  tlie  utlier  mea- 
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8urc&  ot  tliu  npproacliing  session,  but  wliicli  the  tieatli  oi  Ijou 
Spencer  acccle rated  by  a  few  weeks.  It  would  l»c  a  great  mis- 
take to  iningiue  that  tlie  Cabinet  was  dissoKtd  by  ttie  removal 
of  Lurd  Allburp  from  the  House  of  Commons;  tliu  Cabinet  tins 
been  ilissoUed  by  its  own  internal  niid  irreconcilcable  dissensions  ; 
and  Lord  Spencer's  dealh  bus  only  effected  in  November,  that 
M'hich  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Cabinet  hoped  to  have  postponed 
to  Janunry.  W  lieu,  by  (his  event,  thiy  were  obliged  to  proceed  to 
the  selection  of  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  Excbcfjiier  and  leader  of 
the  Mouse  uf  Commons,  it  became  inevituble  that  the  future  line 
of  conduct  and  policy  of  the  government  should  be  also  arranged  ; 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  no  such  arrangement  could  be  agieed 
on.  We  do  not  affect  to  have  access  to  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet 
or  the  Closet,  hut  wc  believe  that  the  following  statement  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  will  be  found  sub- 
stantially correct ;  for  minor  details  we  do  not  pretend  to  vouch — 
but  of  the  leading  facts  we  have  been  assured  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  well-informed  persons. 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  Cabinet:  one — lire  majority,  we 
fear — thought  that  they  could  not  meet  Parliament  without  an- 
nouncing some  strong  measures  of  what  they  called  Ciiurch  Rrform, 
or,  to  speak  more  tridy  and  plainly,  Church  Spoliation  ; — the  other 
(to  which  section  Lord  Melbourue  himself  is  said  lo  iiave  inclined) 
were  reluctant  lo  pledge  themselves  to  this  extent,  and  declared  that 
they  must  resign  if  such  measures  were  lo  be  proposed.  In  ibis 
dilemma  Lord  Melbourne  waited  on  the  King  to  inform  him  how 
the  matter  stood,  and  proceeded  to  offer  a  series  of  arrangements 
and  alternatives  for  remodeUing  the  Cabinet;  one  of  which  lias 
been — we  pre-suine  because  it  looks  like  a  joke — allowed  to 
transpire  ;  Lord  John  Russell  was  the  Jirst  person  proposed  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  !  Such  a  nomination  was  no 
very  potent  pledge  either  of  the  strength  and  respectability  of  the 
government  in  public  esiimalioii,  or  of  discipline  or  good  under- 
stauding  amongst  the  ministers  themselves;  and  Lord  Melbourne 
is  said  to  have  candidly  iiiforme<]  Ilia  Majesty  that  his  propositions, 
even  if  agreed  to,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  establishing  unani- 
mity ; — on  the  great  and  vital  question  of  the  Church,  ihe  two 
sections  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  still  irreconcilcable;  and  it  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  whenever  that  question  should 
be  brought  into  discussion,  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  must 
en-^iue. 

Ill  this  state  of  things,  His  Majesty,  with  equal  frankness  and 
good  sense,  suggested  that — if  the  proposal  then  submitted  lo  him 
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was  avowedly  to  settle  noliiiiig,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render 
another  and  early  crisis  inevitable,  there  could  be  no  use  in  patch- 
ing up  a  provisional  expedient;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  do 
at  once  that  which  was  admitted  to  be  unavoidable  at  last — 
namely,  to  dissolve  the  incoherent  and  distracted  Cabinet.  In 
this  rational  and  indeed  unanswerable  auggcstioit,  we  have  heard 
that  Lord  Melbourne  freely  acquiesced — tlie  Cabinet  was  dissolved, 
— and  the  late  premier  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  His 
Majesty's  letter,  summoning  liis  Grace  to  Brigliton. 

In  all  this  there  was  not — and  could  not  be — any  concert,  much 
less  any  intrigue,  between  the  King  and  the  Conservative  Party; 
and  we  believe  we  may  assert  that  the  retiring  ministers  confess  that 
His  Majesty  was  not  acting  under  any  other  inHuence,  or  with 
any  other  views,  than  tliose  which  were  naturally  and  obviously 
suggested  by  his  comniunicalioiis  with  Lord  Melbourne  himself, 
and  by  his  lordship's  own  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
If  [lis  Majesty  had  been  less  frank,  less  gracious,  less  straight- 
forward, lie  might  have  rendered  his  own  share  in  this  affair  more 
easy  and  less  liable  to  any  possibility  of  misconstruction — by 
allowing  liis  discordant  ministry  to  liave  squabbled  on  a  few  weeks 
or  days  longer,  when  they  must  have  exploded  with  all  the  scandal 
and  odinui  of  internecinal  hostility  :;^  bnt  His  Majesty,  though  he 
could  not  be  inscn^>ible  to  tlie  indignity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  one  leading  member  of  tlie  Cabinet,  disdained  taking 
any  such  retaliating  advantage,  and  with  the  honour  of  a  British 
gentleman,  and  the  sound  policy  of  a  British  King,  suggested  the 
course  of  proceeding  which,  though  least  convenient  to  hiujself 
personally,  was  most  indulgent  to  his  resigning  servants,  and  most 
credilabie  to  the  general  character  of  monarchical  government. 
His  Majesty  has  already  reaped  some  of  the  fruits  of  such  upright 
conduct  in  the  full  admission,  as  we  have  heard,  of  various  members 
of  the  late  Cabinet,  that  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  that 
His  Majesty's  conduct  was  in  every  respect  candid  and  gracious ; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  his  people  at  large  will  show  that  they 
see  in  all  this  affair  additional  motives  of  respect,  loyalty,  aud 
affection. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  too,  has  not  been  M*anting  to  his 
noble  character.  With  a  magnanimity  unpaialleledj  we  believe,  in 
political  history,  he  has  assumed  all  the  difficulties  and  respon- 
sibilities, while  he  declines  the  personal  honours  and  advan- 
tages, naturally  belonging  to  the  circumstances  in  which  lie 
was  placed,  He  has  advised  his  Majesty  to  make  Sir  Robert 
Peel  First  Minister,  arul  has  generously  nntlertakcn  to  carry  on 
the  routine  of  government  till  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet's 
return  from  Italy.     Until  that  event,  iio  pLrniuncnt  appointments 
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will  take  place — no  more  will  be  done  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
'  ne  quid  detrimenti  retpublka  capiat.'  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
Mrill  exercise  his  temporary  authority  with  equal  lirmness  and 
moderation, — he  will  maintain  the  honour  and  inteiests  of  the 
country  abroad  and  its  tranquillity  at  home — and,  in  a  truly  con- 
stitutional spirit,  will  have  preserved  to  the  new  prime  minister,  a 
full,  free,  and  unfettered  power,  to  select  the  persons  and  policy 
by  which  he  may  find  it  expedient  to  conduct  the  afi'airs  of  the 
empire. 
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i4.  —  the  inhal>ltanb  described,  ti. — 
Millun,  if). — last  farewell  of  the  Indus, 
3r3 — territory  of  Bhawul  Khan,  called 
Daoodpoolra,)i. — the  Klia\i's  kisil,  iV/. — 
territories  of  the  Seik",  ib. — mission  to 
Maliaraja  Runjcet  Sing,  I'A. — Lahore, 
374 — Mooltan  described,  lA.— union  of 
the  Hydaspes  »ith  (he  Acesinc»,  ib.— 
entree  into  Lahore,  375 — audience  of 
Kunjeet  Sing,  ib. — the  Maharaja  de- 
scribed, 37C — audience  of  leave,  377— 
description  of  Ihc  Koh-inoor  diamond, 
ti.^-country  of  the  Afghans,  386 — ihe 
Khultiick  tribe,  lA. — plain  of  Peshawur, 
it. — ii«it  to  Sooltati  Maliommed  Klian, 
ib. — town  of  Peshawui^  387 — river  of 
Cabool,  i5, — town  of  Julalabad,  ili. — 
Wolff,  the  Jewish  missionary,  388 — 
character  of  Nivvab  Jubbar  Khan,  lA.— 
and  of  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  ib,-~ 
Cftbao)  described,  i6.— its  natur.il  his- 
tory, 389— genealogies  of  the  Afghans, 
it. — journey  over  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  or 
Snowy  Mounlains,  390 — road  from  Ca- 
boot  to  Baikh,  ib. — western  tail  of  Hi- 
mabiya  Mountains,  ib. — peaks  nf  Kop-i- 
baba,  301 — and  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  ib. — 
Ihe  asafit'tida  plant,  ib. — village  of  13a- 
meean,  39^ — its  gi^ntic  iilols,  ib. — . 
the  Afghans  described,  393 — the  Kciri 
Koutlul,  nr  Black  Pass,  ib. — Kbooloom, 
ib. — Kuiiiidon7.,39-l — Mccr  Moorad  Bej, 
cliief  of  the  Lsbeks,  ib. — origin  nf  the 
disasters  of  Moorcrofl  in  f  824,  lA. — fate 
of  Trebeck,  ib. — city  of  Balkb,  tbe  an- 
cient Baclria,  395 — passage  nf  the  Jihnn 
or  Amoo,  the  ancient  Oxns,  396 — Oa.-<is 
of  Kurihce,  i6.— Samarcaud,  i6«— 4'tHito 
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from  Kiinbee  towird*  Bokhara,  397 — 
village  uf  Kareaii,  H. — the  Ukbeki,  ih.^ 
arrival  at  Bukhara,  ib.  —  visit  to  the 
Koosh  Begee,  or  lurd  of  alt  the  Beg», 
398 — the  great  bazaar  described,  ib. — 
visit  to  the  baths,  4U0 — population  of 
Bokhara,  ib. — character  of  the  king,  401 
— the  colleges,  ii.— Russian  slave*  at 
Bokhara,  402 — the  author's  excellent 
graphical  picture  of  Toorkman  life,  403 
^-and  admirable  personal  qualities,  ib. — 
city  of  Meshed,  ib. — burial-place  of  Nadir 
Shah,  ib.  —  Asterabad,  404  —  author 
reaches  Bombajr,  t&v— RoMian  invasion 
of  India,  405. 
Botwell,  James,  hi*  definition  of  the  human 

species,  406. 
Bawdier,   Mr.,  his  expurgated  edition  of 

Shakspeare,  425. 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  <  Lettres  &  Jo- 
'    s^phine  pendant  la  premiire  Campagne 
-    d'ttalie,  le   Consulat,   et  I'Bmpire,   et 
Lettres  de  Josephine  i  Napol£on  et  i, 
•a  Fille,'  178. 
Bumes,   Lieut.  Alexander,  his  'Travels 
into  Bokhara;  being  the  Account  uf  a 
Journey  from  India  to  Cabool,  Tartary, 
and  Persia ;  also.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
OD  the  Indus,  from  the  Sea  to  Lahore,' 
&c.,  367.    (See  Bokhara.) 
Burns,  Robert,  his  expressions  of  contempt 
'    for  the  rich  the  result  of  pride,  327. 

C. 

Ctesar,  style  of  his  '  Commentaries,'  88. 

Cambridge  controversy  on  the  admission 
of  Dissenters  to  degrees,  466. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  Esq.,  his  <  Life  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.'     (See  Siddons.) 

Cato,  on  the  numerous  writings  of,  67. 

Catullus,  on  the  works  of,  72. 

Celsus,  his  work  <  De  Re  Medici'  quoted, 
407. 

Chaucer,  Oeoffry,  a  witness  in  the  Sorope 

"    and  Grosvenor  controversy,  444. 

Cicero,  of  the  style  of  his  eloquence,  80 — 

'  of  his  writings,  82— of  bis  political  life, 
84.' 

Code  Gourmand,  406.    (See  Cookery.) 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  his  Poetical 
Works,  I — remarks  on  the  genius  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  ib.  —  Words- 
worth's saying  respecting  him,  2  — 
powers  of  his  conversational  eloquence, 
ib. — his  lectures  on  Shakspeare,  4 — 
character  of  the  present  edition  of  his 
Poetical  Works,  5 — his  '  First  Advent 
of  Love,'  ib. — his  best  puems  distin- 
guished by  the  perfection  of  their  rhythm 


and  metrical  arrangement,  7— some  of 
hi*  poems  complete  models  of  versifica- 
tion, 8 — lii*  fine  manner  of  reciting 
verse,  ib. — his  delight  in,  though  pos- 
sessing no  ear  for,  music,  ii. — his  *  Ilen- 
decasyllables,'  9  ^  his  '  Hymn  to  the 
Earth,'  10 — his  blank  verse,  U — uni- 
form subjectivity  of  almost  all  his  works, 
13 — intense  personal  feelings  which  cha- 
racterise his  poems,  ib. — his  poetry  a 
faithful  mirror  reflecting  the  images  of 
his  mind,  14 — his '  Biographia  Literaria,' 
ib. — hi*  'Ode  on  Dejection,'  ib, — his 
habit  of  intellectual  introversion,  16— 
his  opinion  of  the  difficulties  of  writing 
au  epic  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  ib. — his  '  System  of  Philo- 
sophy for  a  Christian  Man,'  17  —  his 
translation  of  '  Wallenstein,'  18  —  his 
'  Remorse  '  and  '  Zapolya,'  ib. — his  opi- 
nion of  Goethe's  '  Faust,'  20^utline 
of '  Michael  Scott,'  21— 'The  Remorse,' 
23 — his  <  Zapolya '  the  most  elegant  of 
hi*  works,  127 — his  dramatic  talent  of  a 
high  and  original  kind, 28 — the  'Ancient 
Mariner '  a  most  perfect  piece  of  ima- 
ginative poetry,  ib.  —  hi*  '  Christabel' 
complete  as  an  exquisite  production  of 
the  imagination,  30 — his  love  poems,  ib, 
—his  odes,  32 — the  most  imaginative 
English  poet  since  Hilton,  34 — general 
character  of  his  poetry,  ib. — his  qualities 
as  a  psychologist,  moralist,  and  general 
philosopher,  36  —  his  'Friend,'  'Lay 
Sermons,'  and  '  Aids  to  Reflection,'  36 — 
his  '  Church  and  Slate,  according  to  the 
idea  of  each,'  a  storehouse  of  grand  and 
immoveable  principles,  37 — his  proposed 
object  as  a  metaphysical  philosopher,  ib. 
—h\s  verses  on  his  baptismal  birth-day, 
li.— his  death,  291 — his  own  humble 
and  affectionate  epitaph,  292. 

Coleridge,  Mr,  Henry,  hi*  '  Introduction  to 
Homer,'  140. 

Conolly,  Lieutenant  Arthur,  his  '  Journey 
to  the  North  of  India  overland  from 
England,  through  Russia,  Persia,  and 
Affghauoislaun,'  38 — the  author's  mo- 
dest apology  for  submitting  his  work  to 
the  public,  ti.— difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking, ib. — route  to  Tabreez,  39 — the 
author  passes  himself  off  as  an  Asiatic, 
40 — arrival  atOrauzRilige's  tent,  i&. — 
kajavah  travelling,  41 — adventures  on 
the  route  to  Khiva,  41 — powers  of  en- 
durance of  the  Turcoman  horse,  44 — 
account  of  Beggee  Jan,  ib. — character  of 
the  Turcom.ins,  47 — pilgrimage  to  Me- 
shed, ib. — visit  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
48 — the  author's  visit  to  Prince  Ahmed 
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Ali  Miria,  40 — ..VetcJiorPerilan  raaii- 
rters,  5U — (lersctuliuti  of  iIib  Jews  in 
Persia,  r>3  —  slylc  in  which  lingli-h 
maiKiers  an-  discusstd  by  Oriciiljilsj  a5 
— iivcrlaiid  iiiva,si«n  o(  Jndiu,  57. 

Cooltery,  [itiilojophy  of,  -lUO — UmwoU's 
dtifiailiuu  uf  tliu  liiimaii  •'pccios,  i6. — 
man  the  only  creature  aciiiiainlei]  nilii 
tlie  use  of  tire,  lA. ■ — Mrs.  Hiiinlell's 
Cookery  liuwk,  407— aUeiitimi  ii(  llie 
ancienu  !a  tiii'Iclics,  tl>. — Celsus  De  He 
Mcdica,  lb. — diet  of  Ibo  early  king!*  of 
KgypI  rei^uldled  by  Iherourl  jiliy>ician, 
lA. — Dr.  Hunter's  KeucifiU  on  Mudern 
Cookery,  orCuliiia  F'ainiilutriiiMeiliciniC, 
4U8 — variuus  food  mosil  uttoleHame  to 
mm,  ii. — fund  uf  the  Draluuiiv",  lA  — 
and  of  (he  Esquimaux,  ib. — practice  of 
the  OlonnGf,  ib — Dr.  Wolljulon'*  oh- 
-servalion"  i"n  tlie  food  of  animals,  "JOti^ 
no  sulistance  propefly  nutfiiive  unless  it 
be  «n  orgaiiued  budy.  409 — Dr.  I'roul 
on  the  '  Ullitniile  Cornpnsilidu  of  Ali« 
monUry  Skihiilnnces,'  li.  —  pmcess  uf 
making  a  ijuarlern  hiaf  uul  of  H  dt>al 
board,  ill. — IVofcs.sor  Autenrielh's  pro- 
cess of  making  wuud-flour,  li. — mclliuii 
of  nuking  the  barke-brijd  of  the  Lap- 
kndcrs,  410 — origin  of  the  I'llenl  Briad 
Company,  41 1— properties  of  I  lie  bread 
made  by  ihem,  i4.— 'bread  wilh  llie  gin 
in  il"  to  be  preferred,  41'.J — French 
cookery,  ti.— Knglijsh  cookery,  i4.— nu- 
trilivB  properties  of  (relaiiue,  413 — 
blancmange,  |6. — ciipabilily  of  the  liu- 
uun  s.tonja.ch  to  digc*l  liard  iobs-lancen, 
ib. — Dr.  Marcel's  iiislory  uf  llic  English 
sailor  who  su  allu.'  ed  cla»p-kniie«,  ib.- — 
tmtker't  milky  414— alimentary  fiTnllcrs 
cmpliiyed  hy  man,  tb. — inliiierita  of  the 
slomaehuvcf  our  dull)  haiipineB.*,  -I la  — 
the  liorrurs  of  livpocliondnasis  owing  to 
dynpep^ia,  or  iniIigesllou,i6. — itie  French 
our  nusleri  in  the  art  of  cookery,  i6. — 
tho  Code  Grurniand,  i4. 

Crabbe,  Hec.  tieurgc,  lits  'Posthumous 
Tale*/  1SJ4. 


D. 

DacWi  a  Novel ;  cdilcd  l>y  the  Countess 
of  Morlcy,  488. 

Deal-board,  process  of  making  a  quartcra 
loaf  out  of  a,  4()'i. 

Dietetics,  attention  of  the  ancieuls  to  the 
science  of,  407. 

Diisentert,  admitsion  of  to  degrccn,  Cam- 
bridge cuDtruverty  oa,  4ti(i, 


Dry-rot,  Mr.  Ryan's  proce.w  for  the  pre- 
vention of,  y'J. 

Dunbar,  William,  great  merit  of  Laing'i 
edition  uf  hi<  w<irks,  448. 

Dutolap,  John,  IC«i  ,  bit  '  llitlory  or  Koman 
Literature  from  llic  earliest  Period  to 
the  AugbKlan  Age,'  57.  (Set;  ituman 
Lilcralurc.} 


B. 

East  India  Company,  Ihcir  lltaen  to  govern 
the  Indian  empire,  367. 

Educiitioq  in  l^ngland,  128 — ncccuily  of 
bringing  our  public  sidluola  up  t»  (ho 
tiin^levcl  nf  gr-neral  inrorination,  129 — 
tlic  giand  probi)  m  of  educaliiin  to  teach 
enough,  and  not  too  mui-h,  130 — alter*- 
tioiK  Hat  hive  taken  plate  in  the  Eloii^ys- 
Icm  of,  lo'i! — :>y>tem  pursued  at  Rugbj", 
ifr. — ineflicacy  of  the  dry,  repuUiie,  and 
purely  utilitarian  fystem,  136 — unison 
of  tiur  public  rrhuols  wilh  our  national 
instiluliuus,  13U — time  dedicated  lo  the 
study  of  the  dciid  langua»ei,  152 — real 
effective  countervailing  influence  in  vice 
and  extravagance  in  our  public  schools, 

m. 

Egcrton,  Lord  Franci*,  his  translation  of 
Gurtbc'a  '  Faiisl,'  '20. 

Ivtiiibis,  of  the  vvriiings  of,  Gl. 

Eton  Schoul,  VZH — lumo  remaiki  on  the 
present  sllldie^l  and  inatiagemrnt  of,  I'A. — 
abuses  at,  considered,  «A. — <y»tcm  of 
education  at,  vindicated  ;  anil  its  capa- 
bilities of  iniprnveiiieDt  conhidered,  i4. — 
necessity  uf  bringing  our  public  tcbouls 
lip  lo  Ibe  rising  level  of  {general  infor- 
m-ilion,  129 — the  grand  problem  of 
education,  131) — alterations  rtTected  in 
the  Etontyslvm.  132 — increased  number 
nf  schiilars  under  Dr.  Kcate,  ■&,— old 
l^lon  feeling  of  pride  and  love  fur  the 
[>l.irc  of  education  ass  -tmng  as  ever,  133 
—  sensation  created  on  Dr.  Kealc'i 
taking  leave  of  the  school,  ib. — the  Kiun 
system  ningulariy  tuccetiful  in  attaching 
the  scholiri  to  the  studies  (d  the  institu- 
tiun,  141 — dangers  in  point  of  man- 
ners, habits,  and  morals,  to  which  «  grn- 
tloman's  son  is  exposed  in  passing 
through,  14.') — figging,  IJC— aintngc- 
ment<<  for  the  better  ludging  of  the 
K;bol«r»,  ib. — changes  necessary  in  tho 
religious  cilucatiun  nf  the  schuUri,  143 
— clasKical  ieaming  the  staple  uf  Eton, 
IM — buok»read  in  the  higher  forms  at, 
I6U— verse  making  at,  163. 

Euphrates,  lully  of  lUtcmpting  lo  open  a 
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commaniMtion     between     ludit    Mil 
KagUnd  bv  ineaot  of  steam-boaU  ou 
ihe,  4«!t. 
Eseler,  Bishop  of,  hii  upeech  on  Uii  ad- 
miuion  of  Ouaenten  lo  dcgreei,  466. 


P. 


Faulkner,  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  hit*  Vi^it  to. 

Germinjr  and  the  I^w  CouDtriei,'  '203. 
Fischer,  J.  P., his  <  Sketches  of  Jspao,'  294. 

(See  Japan.) 
France,  present  state  of,  262. 
Free  trade  to  China,  evU  coatequences  of, 

368. 

G. 

Orosrenor  and  Scrope  heraldic  controreny, 
444. 

H. 

.Hallam,  Henry,  Esq.,  his  name  prefixed  to 
some  of  the  best  verses  in  the  Musse 
Etonienses,  167. 

Hayward,  Mr.,  his  translation  of  Goethe's 
<  Faust,'  18, 20. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  his  remark- 
able hesitation  on  the  propriely  of  pub- 
lishing his  work  against  revelation,  70. 

Hogg,  James,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  his 
conduct  towards  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  pa- 
rallel to  the  story  of  Hannah  More  and 
the  Bristol  milkwoman,  437. 

Hunter,  Dr,  his  '  Receipts  in  Modem 
Cookery,  or  Culina  Famulatrix  Medi- 
cinas/  characterized,  408. 


I. 


Ignis  fatuus,  singular  phenomenon  of  an, 
385 

India,  ConoIIy's  overland  Journey  to.  (Sec 
Conolly.) 

India,  invasion  of,  by  Russia,  a  mere  bug- 
bear, 405. 

India  to  Suez,  easy  and  expeditious  route 
from,  405. 

India  and  England,  folly  of  attempting  to 
open  a  communication  between,  by 
means  of  steam-boats  on  the  Euphrates, 
405. 


Japan,  sketches  of  the  manners  and  usages 
of,  293" — exclusive  access  of  the  Dutch 
to,  ib. — decline  of  the   trade  to,  I'i.— 

-   access  of  the  Dutch  to,  owing  to  Eng- 


lish skill  and  courage,  ib. — interesting 
adventures  of  William  Adams  in,  ib.— 
visiu  of  the  Dutch  factory  to,  294 — 
Mr.  0,  F.  Meylan's  sketches  of,  ib.—J, 
F.  Fischer's  sketches  of,  ib. — natural 
features  of,  295 — its  population,  ib. — 
comparison  between  Great  Britain  and, 
296— expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  and 
extermination  of  Christianity  from,  296 
—rivalry  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Portu- 
guese, 297'— religious  opinions  of  Japan, 
298— absence  of  religious  dissension, 
li.— guvernment  of  Japan,  299 — diffi- 
culty of  innovation  or  revolution,  300— 
system  of  espionnage,  ib. — privileges  of 
the  emperor,  ib. — the  court,  301 — the 
executive,  ii/— local  administration  of 
the  city  of  Nagasaki,  302 — natural  cha- 
racter of  the  Japanese,  303 — their  sen- 
suality, ib. — social  polity  of  Japan,  304 
—agriculture,  306  —  trade,  307^  arts 
and  amusements,  308  — ship-building 
and  navigation,  310  —  literature  and 
science,  312 — education,  ti.— quadren- 
nial embassy  to  Jeddo,  313 — audience 
of  the  emperor,  316 — summary  of  the 
Japanese  character,  317. 

Jerusalem,  destruction  of,  difficulties  of 
undertaking  an  epic  on,  16. 

Journal  of  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  de  CbaN 
tres,  527. 


Kyan,  Mr.,  his  process  for  the  prevention 

of  dry-rot,  92. 
Knowledge  the  noble  idol  of  (he  day,  134. 


Laing,  Mr.  David,  great  merit  of  his  edition 
of  the  works  of  Dunbar,  448. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  his  *  Im-iginary 
Conversations'  quoted,  355. 

L'Enfant,  P6re,  his  '  M^moires  ou  Cor- 
respondance  Secr*le  pendant  les  trois 
Annies  de  la  R^voliition  1790,  1791, 
1792,'  441 — the  work  a  gross  and 
shameless  imposition,  ib. 


Livy,  character  of  his  History,  89. 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  ,,„ 
sonal  history  of,  519 — his  journal,  5j7 
Lucilius,  of  the  Satires  of,  66. 
Lucretius,  of  the  works  of,  69. 


per- 


M. 


Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  conversational 
eloquence  characterised,  3. 
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Ihnirtas,  character  of  hb  '  Astronomicon,' 
90. 

llarcet,  Dr.,  his  history  of  the  English 
sailor  wtio  swallowed  clasp-knives,  413. 

Uathias,  the  American  impostor,  359. 

'  M^moires  ou  Correspoudance  Secrete  du 
Pere  L," Enfant.     (See  L'Knfant.) 

Mennais,  Ahbi  de  la,  358  —  his  '  Paroles 
d'un  Clroyant,'  ib. —  sensation  produced 
by  this  silly  and  profane  rhapsody,  ib. 
—numerous  replies  to,  ib. —  objects  of 
the  work,  359 — account  of  the  author, 
ib. — specimens  uf  the  work,  360. 

Meslier,  Jean,  his  celebrated  Testament, 
359, 

Meylan,  O.  P.,  his  sketches  of  Japan,  294. 
(See  Japan.) 

Milman,  Rev.  H.  H.,  his  '  Fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem,' 16. 

Milton  not  popular  in  England,  35. 

Montgomery,  Mr.,  his  poem  of  the  '  Com- 
mon Lot' quoted,  491. 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Correspondence  of,  by  William  Ro- 
berts, Esq.,  416  —  unfitness  of  Mr, 
Roberts  for  the  task  assigned  him,  i6. — 
his  blunders  and  prejudices,  ib. — Han- 
nah's birth  and  family,  417 — the  family 
law-suit,  li.^HaDnah's  precocity  in  her 
literary  attainments,  418 — anecdotes  of 
Hannah's  juvenile  days,  419  — Mr. 
Peach,  the  linen-draper,  i4. — MissMore's 
first  publication,  420— her  correspond- 
ence with  the  poet  Langhorne,  ib. — love- 
affair  with  Mr.  Turner,  422 — Hannah's 
d^but  in  the  society  of  London,  423 — 
Garrick,  Reynolds,  Burke,  Johnson,  ib. 
—  the  Bas  Bleu,  I'i. —  her  tragedy   of 

■  '  Percy,'  424  —  ♦  Sir  Eldred  of  the 
Bower,'  ib. —  increasing  sternness  of 
Hannah's  religious  views,  425 — her  dis- 
sertation on  the  tendency  of  stage 
amusements,  ib. — her  '  Sacred  Dramas,' 
426 — her  lighter  poems,  »6.-^her  inter- 
course with  the  literati  of  the  Johnsonian 
cycle,  427 — her  addiction  to  flattery, 
428— her  life  in  London,  ib. — her  inter- 
views with  Dr.  Johnson,  430 — Johnson's 
death-bed,  431 — her  accountof  Garrick, 
432 — chapter  of  Ana,  433  —  satire  on 
Frenchified  English,  434 — Hannah  re- 
tires from  the  gay  world,  435  —  her 
'Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  tlie  Great,' 
and  '  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the 
F.ishionable  World,' «6. — her  intercourse 
with  Ann  Yearslcy,  (he  Bristol  milk- 
woman,  436 — her  exertions  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Sunday  schools,  437 — her 
political  tracts,  438 — account  of  Mrs. 
Morc's  latter  days,  440— her  death,  ib. 


N.' 

Napier  of  Merchiston,  Memoirs  of,  bis 
Lineage,  Life,  and  Times ;  by  Mark 
Napier,  Esq.,  443 — the  work  the  first 
attempt  to  narrate  in  detail  the  personal 
history  of  the  inventor  of  the  logarithms, 
ib. — mistakes  and  errors  of  the  editor, 
ib. — old  woman's  story  of  the  first  Na- 
pier, ib. — first  ascertained  ancestor  of 
the  philosopher,  444 — claim  to  the 
earldom  of  Lenox,  445 — account  of 
the  philosopher's  father,  ib. — birth  and 
education  of  the  philosopher,  446 — 
his  academical  career,  ib. —  George 
Buchanan,  443 — popular  tradition  that 
Napier  had  a  familiar  spirit,  449 — his' 
vernacular  verses,  ib.  —  hb  marriage, 
450  —  his  residence  iu  Lenox,  451  — 
visits  of  the  clan  Gregor,  452— Napier's 
reputation  as  an  astrologer,  ib.  —  his 
zeal  for  the  study  and  exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Kevelatious,  453  —  his '  Plain 
Discovery,'  ib,  —  extraordinary  agree- 
ment between  Logan  of  Restalrig  and 
Napier,  456  —  Dr.  Richard  Napper, 
the  astrologer,  458 — extraordinary  s^ 
crets  possessed  by  Napier,  459  —  bis 
discoveries  in  catoptrics,  460 — barbarous 
stale  of  society,  ib, — violent  family  quar- 
rels, 461 — invention  of  the  logarithms, 
ib.  —  its  reception,  464  —  Napier's 
death,  465. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  bis  character  as  a  bio> 
grapher,  88 

Nicolas,  Sir  Harris,  his  history  of  the 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  heraldic  contro- 
versy, 444. 

Nigidius,  of  the  writings  of,  77. 

Normal  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  mas- 
ters, advantiges  of,  143. 

Novels  of  fashionable  life,  489. 


O, 


Ovid,  of  the  works  of,  74. 

'  Oxford  as  it  is:  by  a  Foreigner  of  Rank,* 

128. 
'  Oxford  in  1834:   a  Satire,  in  six  parts,' 

128,172. 


P. 


'  Paradise  Lost,'  Waller's  character  of,  36. 

•  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,'  358.  (Sec  Men. 
nais.) 

Pearson,  Rev.  George,  on  the  danger  of 
abrogating  the  religious  tests  and  sub- 
scriptions which  are  at  present  required 
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from  p«r»ont  proceeding  to  degrees  in 

the  univerallie*,  466. 
Perkins,  Mr.,  hi*  ttaaai-gun,  460. 
I'ertonal  hiflary  of  Louii  Philippe,  519— 

hisjournil,  5x7. 
Pliilosapby    of    Cookery,    406.      (See 


lliideun  of  Racine  quoted,  363. 

Plautu*,  of  the  writingi  of,  62. 

Poor  Lawi,  Report  from  hi«  Majesly'i 
Commiisionen  for  inquirr  into  the  ad- 
ministration  and  practical  operation  of 
the,  233. 

Present  sUte  of  France,  262. 

Pride,  the  constituents  of,  327 — described 
by  Wordsworth,  328. 

Propertins,  of  the  works  of,  73. 

Prout,  W.,  H.D.,  his  Bssay  <  On  the  Ulti- 
mate Composition  of  Alimentary  Sub- 
stances,' 406.    (See  Cookery.) 

Prussia,  system  of  popular  education  in, 
142--iU  admiral>le  parts  the  establish- 
ment of  the  normal  schools,  143. 

Q. 

Quartern  loaf,  process  of  making  It  out  of 
a  deal  board,  409. 

R. 

Riddell,  Mr.  John,  his  great  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Scotch  peerage  law,  445, 

Roman  Literature,  History  of,  by  John 
Ounlop,  Esq.,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  Augustan  age,  57— earliest  lan- 
guage of  Rome,  >&.— causes  which  con- 
spired to  give  birth  to  Roman  literature, 
58 — conquest  of  Magna  Ortecia,  ib.— 
first  literary  compositions  in  the  Latin 
language,  59— dramatic  pieces  of  Livius 
Andronicus,  i6.— style  of  the  ancient 
dramatists,  ib. — the  writings  of  Bnnius, 
61— of  Plautus,  62— ofTerence,  64 — 
satires  of  Lucilius,  66 — numerous  works 
of  Cato,  67 — progress  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  its  implements,  mathematics, 
and  geometry,  68 — of  the  works  of  Lu- 
cretius, 69 — his  '  De  Rerum  Naturll,' 
ib. — purpose  of  the  poem,  ib. — its  style, 
ib. — Its  moral  effect,  72— of  Catullus,  ib. 
—of  Tibullus,  73^^{  Propertius,  ib. — 
of  Ovid,  74 — the  regular  drama  super- 
seded by  the  mimes,  75 — extension  of 
the  cultivation  of  philosophy,  76 — Sylla 
the  first  possessor  of  a  library  at  Rome, 
ib. — Lucullus,f&. — Varro  and  Nigidius, 
77 — peculiarities  of  the  Roman  law,  79 
^-scope  for  eloquence,  ti.— Cicero,  80 
—his  orations,  ii. — his  treatise  De  Re 
Publicft,  82— his  political  life,  84— Sal- 


lust,  88— Ctesar's  Commentaries,  t'ft.— 
Cornelius  Nepon,  88 — Livy,  89 — re- 
formation of  the  Calendar,  ib. — '  Astro- 
nomicon'  of  Manilius,  90 — Vitruvius,  91 
—Virgil,  93— Horace,  94. 

Rundell,  Mrs.,  enormous  sale  of  her  Do- 
mestic Cookery,  407. 

Runjeet  Sing's  letter  to  the  British  minis- 
ter, ib. — environs  of  Lahore,  378 — tomb 
of  Jchungeer,  lA.- garden  of  Shah 
Jehan,  i6.— Runjeet  Sing's  army,  ib. — 
journey  to  Simla,  379 — mode  of  life  of 
a  Seik  Sirdar,  ib. — town  of  Fulour,  ib.— 
the  Shittoodnr,  or  Hundred  Rivers,  382 
—arrival  at  Simla,  380 — magnitude  of 
the  Indus,  ib. — Runjeet  Sing's  projects 
against  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  381— terri- 
tories and  government  of  Runjeet  Sing, 
ib. — the  Maharaja's  bed-room  described, 
332— splendour  exhibited  by  the  Seik 
on  the  tented  field,  on  Lord  W.  Ben- 
tinck's  visit  to  him,  ib. — visit  to  the 
tope  of  Manikyala,  384 — Find  Dadun 
Khan,  ib. — extensive  salt-rangos,  ib,— 
CaDa-baucb,  ib. — scene  of  Alexander's 
battle  with  Porus,  385 — the  travellers 
ford  tlie  Indus,  ib. — singular  phenome* 
non  of  an  ignis  fatuus,  I'fr. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  on  the  public  schools 
of  England,  138. 

Russia,  invasion  of  India  by,  a  mere  bug- 
bear, 405. 


Sarrans,B.,  his  '  Louis  Philippe  et  la  Con- 
tre-R£volution  de  1830,'  519. 

Scbiller  more  akin  to  Shakspeare  than 
any  other  of  the  Oerman  poets,  19. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's 
conduct  towards,  a  parallel  to  the  story 
of  Hannah  More  aud  the  Bristol  Milk, 
woman,  437. 

Scrope  and  Orosvenor  heraldic  contro' 
versy,  444. 

Shakspeare  not  popular  in  England,  35. 

Shakspeare's  <  Venus  and  Adonis'  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  overbalance  of  mere 
sweetness  of  sound,  7. 

Shakspeare,  Bowyer's  expurgated  edition 
of,  425. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  Campbell's  Life  of,  95— the 
work  a  superfetation,  ib. — Mr.  Boaden's 
bulky  production  on  the  same  subject, 
ib. — Mr.  Campbell  the  editor  rather 
than  the  substantial  author,  96 — samples 
of  bombast,  ib. — of  the  Aircaslle  prin- 
ciple of  modem  biography,  98 — and  of 
the  anecdote-mongering  style,  101 — 
glaring  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies, 
1 02— nothing  original  but  the  blunders, 
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110 — Mrs.  Siddons'g  autobiographical 
memoranda,  113— her  essays  on  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  Con- 
«taoce,  121 — anecdotes  of  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  (he  Edinburgh  stage,  122 — 
parting  word  to  Mr.  Campbell,  123. 

Spenser's  Hymns  slriktog  instances  of  the 
overbalance  of  mere  sweetness  of  soand, 
7. 

Steam-boats  on  the  Euphrates,  folly  of  the 
experiment  to  open  a  communication 
between  India  and  England  by  means 
of,  405. 

Suez,  easy  and  expeditious  route  from 
India  to,  405. 

Sylla,  the  first  possessor  of  a  library  at 
Rome,  76. 

Syme,  Mr.,  his  translation  of  Goethe's 
•  Faust,'  20. 

T. 

Tea  trade  of  China,  present  state  of,  368. 

Terence,  of  the  writings  of,  64. 

Thirlwall,  Rev.  Connop,  on  the  admission 
of  persons,  without  regard  to  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  to  certain  degrees  in  the 
universities  of  England,  466. 

Tibullus,  of  the  writings  of,  73. 

Trollope,  Mrs.,  lier  '  Belgium  and  Western 
Germany  in  1833,'  203. 

Turton,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  his  thoughts  on 
the  admission  of  persons,  without  regard 
to  their  religious  opinions,  to  certain  de- 
grees in  the  universities  uf  England,  466. 

<  Two  Old  Men'<  Tales,'  a  novel,  495. 


Varro,  of  tlie  numerous  writings  of,  77. 
Vitruvius,  character  of  his  work  on  Archi- 
tecture, 91. 


W. 

'Wallenstein' of  Schiller,  its  analogy  to  the 
historic  plays  of  Shakspeare,  20. 

Waller's  cbiracler  of '  Paradise  Lost,'  36. 

Williams,  Archdeacon,  his  excellent  His> 
tory  of  Alexander,  385. 

Wollaston,  Dr.,  his  observation  on  the  food 
of  animals,  408. 

Wood-flour,  Professor  Autenrielh's  process 
of  making,  409. 

Wordsworth,  William,  Esq.,  his  poetical 
works,  317 — his  prefatory  theories,  ib, 
—new  growth  of  abuses,  318 — his  prin- 
ciples of  poetic  diction,  319 — influence 
of  his  works,  320 — their  rapid  advance 
to  popularity,  t6— causes  by  which  it 
was  delayed,  ib. — the  Idiot  Boy,  321^ 
his  Peter  Bell,  322 — his  theory  of  poetic 
diction,  i&.— in  what  sense  he  is  a  philo- 
sophic writer,  325 — peculiarities  of  his 
moral  views,  327 — -his  description  of 
pride,  328 — his  devotion  to  the  beauty 
of  the  forms  of  external  nature,  330--. 
his  lines  written  above  Tintern  Abbey, 
331— his  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  334 
—bis  deep  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his 
calling,  338 — sanative  influence  of  his 
poetry,  ib. — his  Ode  to  Duty,  339 — his 
narrative  poems  characterized,  340— 
story  of  Margaret,  ib. — story  of  Michael, 
ib. — story  of  the  female  vagrant,  346— 
consummate  an  with  which  it  is  con- 
structed, 350 — his  sonnets  character- 
ized, 351 — his  'Excursion,'  353 — his 
worship  of  his  art,  356^-difficulties  he 
has  had  to  encounter,  ib. 

Wordsworth,  Rev.  Christopher,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  to  graduate  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  466. 
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